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The Arn 1 Axparr’ is the third volume of the AKBAR- 
wa’MaH, by Shaikh Abulfazl, and is by far the greatest work in 
the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. The first 
volume of this gigantic work contains the history of Timur’s 
family as far as it is of interest for the Indian reader, and the 
reigns of Babar, the Stir kings, and Huméytn, whilst the 
second volume is devoted to the detailed history of nearly 
forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor.’ The con- 
cluding volume, the A‘in i Akbarf, contains that information 
regarding Akbar’s reign which, though not strictly historical, 
is yet essential to a correct understanding of the times, and 
embodies, therefore, those facts for which, in modern times, 
we would turn to Administration Reports, Statistical com- 
pilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the din (¢. ¢, mode of 
governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the Administration 
Report and Statistical Return of his government, as it was 
about 1590 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the A‘in are 
naturally varied and detailed. The first of its five books treats 
of Akbar’s household and court, and of the emperor himself, 
the soul of every department, who looks upon the per- 
formance of his duties as an act of divine worship, and 
who enters into the details of government, in order to create 
a harmonious whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar light 
from on high, his person is prominently put forward as the 
guide of the people in all matters temporal and spiritual ; in 
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whose character and temper the governed find that rest and 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whom, as the 
author of a new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration 
is for ever allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at court 
whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre from 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their turn 
reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for the 
judicial and executive departments, the establishment of a 
new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the tri- 
bal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance minister 
whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and liter- 
ary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the Hindus, 
who form the bulk of the population, and in whose political 
advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of the stability 
of his realm. There are also a few chapters on the foreign 
invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, and on Muham- 
madan saints and the sects to which they respectively 
belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and epigram- 
matical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the em- 
peror, which Abulfazl has gathered as the disciple gathers the 
sayings of the master. 

In the A‘in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s go- 
vernment in its several departments, and of its relations to 
the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. Whilst 
in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the endless tur- 
moil of war and dynastical changes, and are only re- 
minded of the existence of a people when authors make a 
passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, we have 
in the A‘in the governed classes brought to the foreground : 
men live and move before us, and the great questions of the 
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time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, 
phantoms then chased after, ideas then prevailing, and suc- 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A’in stands so unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native sour- 
ces of history and systematically examined their contents, 
the A‘in was laid under contribution. Le Pére Tieffentaller, 
in 1776, published in his ‘ Description Géographique de 
PIndostan’ long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Report on Indian Fimances ; and as early as 1783, 
Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental scholar, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings his ‘“‘ Ayeen Akberi,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad- 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
one-half of the Secand and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book; and although in modern timesinaccuracies 
have been discovered in the portions translated by him— 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every way a difficult undertaking—his translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con- 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years been so extensively quoted as his. The mag- 
nitude of the task of translating the Ain from uncollated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi- 
culty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A’in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abulfazl’s high official position 
gave him accessto any document he wished to consult, and 
his long career and training in various departments of the 
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State, and his marvellous powers of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the composition of a work like the Akbar- 
namah and the A‘fn. His love of truth and his correctness of 
information are apparent on every page of the book, which he 
wished to leave to future ages as a memorial of the Great 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring minds ; and his wishes 
for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, 
his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights 
of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of expres- 
sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, shew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. Abulfazl has far too often been accused 
by European writers of flattery and even of wilful conceal- 
ment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. A 
study, though perhaps nota hasty perusal, of the Akbar- 
namah will shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded; 
and if we compare his works with other historical produc- 
tions of the East, we shall find that while he praises, he does 
so infinitely less and with much more grace and dignity than 
any other Indian historian or poet. No native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to 
the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank mass 
of flattery, at the side of which modern encomiums look 
like withered leaves,—we may pardon Abulfazl when he 
praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation has 
extended over a longer time than I at first expected. The 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Text, 
from which the translation is made, the geographical difi- 
culties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., 
the notes added to the translation from various Muhammadan 
historians and works on the history of literature, have ren- 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 
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I am deeply indebted to the Council and the Phi- 
lological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for placing at my disposal a full critical apparatus 
of the A’in and entrusting me with the edition of the text, for 
which the Indian Government had most liberally sanctioned 
the sum of five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India and late President 
of the Asiatic Society, for valuable advice and ever ready 
assistance in the execution of the work; and to Col. H. 

- Yule, C.B., and to H. Roberts Esq., of the Doveton 
College, for useful hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things, and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have thus 

, had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors and 
inconsistencies in the spelling of names, and supplying other 
deficiencies. That defects will still be found, notwithstand- 
ing my endeavours to remove them, none of my readers and 
critics can be more sensible than I myself am. 


H. BLOCHMANN. 
Calcutta Madrasch, 
23rd September, 1873. 
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2. Open space with a canopy (shdmydnahk). 
Private Audience Hall (daulat-khdnak i khdo), p. 46. 
4. The great camp light (dkdsdiak), pp. 47, 50. 
“‘ The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, 
“and takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king’s quarters, 
“ near the tent called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern 
“is suspended from the top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen 
“when every object is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. ‘To this spot 
“* persons who lose their way resort, either to pass the night secure from all 
“danger of robbers, or to resume their search after their own lodgings. 
“The name ‘ Aquacy-die’ may be translated ‘ Light of Heaven,’ the lantern 
“when at a distance appearing like a star.” Bernter. 
6. The Naggdrah-khdnak, pp. 47, 50. 
AB, or distance from the Harem to the Camp Light, = 1530 yards; 
AC = 360 yards; p. 47. 
6. The house where the saddles were kept (zatnkhdnah). 
7. The Imperial stables (ip¢abal). 
8 
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. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 
- Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 
10. The Imperial Office (daftar). 


34. 


Vill 


Tent for palkis and carts. 

Artillery tent (¢opkhdnah). 

Tent where the hunting leopards were kept (chitah-khdnah), 

The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Hu- 
maytin’s sister, p. 615), and Prince Danyal; p. 40. 

The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 48. 

Store rooms and workshops (buyuédl), 

Tent for keeping basins (dftabcht-khdnah). 

Tent for the perfumes (Lhushbu-khanah). 

Tent for storing mattress (toshak-khdnah). 

Tent for the tailors, &c. 

Wardrobe (kurkyardg-khdnah), pp. 87, 616. 

Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, &c. (chirigh-khdnah). 

Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (dbddr-khdnakh), p. 55. 

Tent for making sharbat and other drinks, 

Tent for storing pan leaves. 

Tent for storing fruit (mewah-khanah). 

Tent for the Imperial plate (rikdb-khunah). 

The Imperial kitchen (matbakh). 

The Imperial bakery (ndnbd-khdnah). 

Storeroom for spices (hawej-khdanah). 

The Imperial guard. 

The Arsenal (qur-khdnah). 

Women’s apartments. 


35 to41. Guard houses. 


Round about the whole the nobles and Mancabdars with their contin- 
gents pitched their tents. 

“ The king’s private tents are surrounded by small kanats (gandts, stand- 
“‘ing screens), of the height ofa man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, 
* worked over with flowers of a hundred differents kinds, and others with 
 ficured satin, decorated with deep silken fringes.” Bernier. Bernier’s 
description of the Imperial camp (second letter, dated Lahor, 25th Febru- 
ary, 1665) agrees in minute details with the above. 


Piate V. CANDLESTICKS, p. 49. 


1. 


A. 


Double candlestick (déshakhah).—2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.— 
3. Single candlestick (yakshdkhah). 
The Akdsdiah, or Camp-light; vide Pl. IV, No. 4. 


Puate VI. THE Emperor AKBAR WORSHIPS FIRE. 


In front of Akbar twelves candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melo- 


dies sings to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 49, |. 10 ff. 


The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with 


the Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of anything on, below, or above 
the earth. The emperor sits in the position called duzdnu. 


Prate VII. THRONES. 


1,2. Different kinds of thrones (aurang) with pillows (masnad) to lean 
against, the royal umbrella (chaér), and the footstool (gandalt). 


Puate VIII. THe Naqga’kan Kua’nan, pp. 50, 51. 


1. Cymbals (san7).—-2. The large drum (kuwargah or damdmah).—3, 4, 5. 
The Karand.—6. The Surnd.—7. The Hindi Surnd.—8. The Naftr.—9. The 
Singh, or horn.—10. The Naggdrahs. 


PuatE TX. Tue Ensiens or Royarry, p. 50. 


1. The Jhandé, or Indian flag. ‘“ The Royal standard of the great Mogul is 
a Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of asun.” Terry. 

2. The Kaukabdch. 

3. Sdibda or AStdbgtr. 

4. The T'umantog (from the Turkish ¢og, or togh, a flag, and tuman or timdn, 
a division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chatr, or (red) royal umbrella. 

A standard, or ‘alam. 

7. The Chatrtog. As Abulfazl says that thie standard is smailer than the 
preceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chuturtog, 
from the Turkish chutur, or chtitdir, short. The flag is adorned with 
bunches of hair (gufds) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan 
Yak. 


- 


Puates X & XI. Tue Imprrmt Tents. 


Plate X. The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are 
(1) the Skdmydnah; (2) A yakdart Khargdh, or tent of one door; (3) the 
Diidari, or tent of two doors; p. 54,8. Rolled up over the door is the chigh ; 
p- 226, Ain 88, 

Below these three tents, is the Sardpardah and Galdibdr, p. 54. At the 
foot of the plate is the Namgtrah (pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow 
(masnad); p. 46. 

Plate XI. On the top, the ddrgdk, p. 53. Below it, on the left, is the 
Didshydnah Manzil, or two-storied house; vide Pl. IV, No. 1. At the window 
of the upper story, the emperor shewed himself; vide Index, darsan and 
jharokah. To the right of this two-storied tent, is the Chobin Rdwatt (as the 
word ought to be spelt, from chobin, wooden, and rdtwafé, a square tent), pp. 46, 53. 
Below it, the common conical tent, tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is 
called zamindoz, with one tent pole (yak-surughah, from the Turkish surugh, or 
surdgh, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz with two poles (dtsurughah). At the bottom of the 
plate, to the left, is the Mandal, p, 54, 6; and to the right, the 'Ajdéb4, 54, 5. 
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Puiate XII. Weapons; pp. 110 to 112. 


The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 110 to 112. 
1. The sword, shamsher (1). 
2. The straight sword, k’hdndah (2). 
3,3a. The gupté ’agd (3). 
4. The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 
5. The bent dagger, khanjar (5). 
6. The jamk’hdk, or curved dagger (7). 
7. The bent knife, bdnk (8). 
8. The jhanbwah, or hiltless dagger (9). 
9. The katdrakh, a long and narrow dagger (10). 
10. The narsinkmoth (narsing mot’'h?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 
11. The bow, kamdn (12). 
12,13. The small bow and arrow, takhsh kamdn and ttr (13). 
14a. Arrow. 
14d. The patkdnkash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, ¢arkash (16). 

16. The lance, naizah (20). 

17. The Hindustani lance, barchhak (21). 

18. The sdnk, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19,20. The saint’hf (23) and selarah (24). 

21. The shushbur, or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of 
shashpar, p. 111, No. 26), from shush, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. The axe, tabar. 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 111, No. 29, the word piydzt has been translated 
by ‘club,’ and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS. call ‘ piyazi’ a long knife with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, zdghnol, i. e. crow-bill (30). 

25. The chakar (wheel) and basolah (31). 

26. The double axe, tabar-zdghnol (32). 

27. The tarangdilah (33). 

28. The knife, kdrd (34). 


Puare XIII. Wearons (cONTINUED). 


29. The guptt kérd, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

80. The whip, gameht kdrd (36). 

31. The clasp knife, chdgu (37). 

32. <A bow, unstrung. 

33. The bow for clay bullets, kKamt’ha, or kKamdn 1 gurohah (38). 
34. The tube, or pea-shooter, cufak + dahdn (40). 

35. The pushtkhdr (41). 

36. A lance called girih-kushd, i. e. knot-unraveller (43). 

37. The khdrs mdi, t. e. fish-spine (44). 

38. The sling, gobhan (45). 

39. The gajbdg'h, or dnkus, for guiding elephants (46); vide p. 129, No. 27. 


Xl 


The shield, sipar (47). 

Another kind of shield, didéZ (48). 

The plain cane shield, pahrt, or pharf (50). 

The helmet, dubalghah (52). 

The g’hug’hwah, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55). 
The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirth-kuldh (64). 

The mailed coat, zirsh (57). 

The mailed coat, with breast-plate, bagtar (58). 

An armour for chest and body, joshan (59). 

The breast and back-plates, chahdr-dinah (60). 


Pirate XIV. WEAPONS AND ARMOURS (CONTINUED). 


50. 


61. 
52. 
63. 


54 
55. 
56 


The coat with plates and helmet, kof'A¢ (61). 

An armour of the kind called pddigé (62). 

A long coat worn over the armour, angirk’hah (63). 

An iron mask, chihrah-zirth i dhant (65). 

A doublet worn over the armour, chthil-gad (67). 

The long glove, dastwdnah (68). 

The small one is the mosah + dhané, or iron stocking (71); and the large one, 
the rdk (69). 

The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

The artak i kajem, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

The gashgah, or head protection for the horse (74). 

The kayt’hah sobhd (07) 

The rocket, én (77). 


Piate XV. AKBAR’S MACHINE FOR CLEANING GUNS: vide p. 115, Ain 38, of 


the lst Book. 


Piare XVI. Hasgness ror Horses. Ain 52, p. 186. 
Pirate XVII. Games; pp. 308, 304. 


The upper figure shews the board for Chaupar, p. 303, and the lower figure 


is the board for the Chandal Mandal game. Both boards were made of all sizes; 
some were made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in 
Fathpur Sf{kr{, and slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at 
Chandal Mandal sat on the ground, round the circumference, one player at the 
end of each of the sixteen radii. 


ERRATA.’ 
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Page 31, last line, for Bahrah read Bahirah. 
» 32, line 1, for Kalénwar read Kalanir. 
» 34, note 2, add vide p. 354. 
» 0b, line 12, for woolen read woollen. 
a » line 24, for Sériin read Sorin, vide p. 615. 
» 97, line 2 from below, for Bharéij read Bahrdich. 
» 63, line 5, for king read kind. 
ss »» line 25, for heron read crane. 
» 40, line 15, for chalk read slaked lime. 
» 84, last line, for Marurdj (P) read Marar§j. . 
» 85, line 1, for Indrakal read Indarkol. 
» 104, note 3, for III, p. 139 read II, p. 278. 
» 122, line 22 ff, vide p. 618. 
» 167, line 24, for is read are. 
» 174, line 4 from below, for Husain read Hasan. 
» 176, line 26, for Nabatés read Nugtarts. 
» 180, line 16, for Puzukhotam read Purukhotam. 
» 190, line 15, for the heretic of Jafrdin read the heretical wizard. 
» 2265, line 23, for bricklayers read diggers. 
» 226, line 6, for p’ha read p’harf. 
» Al, line 8 from below, for duashvah read duaspah. 
» 2/3, line 21, for tyranical read tyrannical. 
» 3274, line 3, for p. 38 read p. 33. 
» 282, line 10 from below, for p. 225 read p. 252. 
» 286, line 22, dele comma after Fathpir. 
» 309, line 14, for Sénbbar read Sénbhar. 
» » line 15, dele Jodh Béi, and vide Additional Notes, p. 618. 
» 310, line 23, for D&s of read Das. 
» 9» line 33, for Nisér read unnis&. 
» 912, line 2, for Mani read Mali. 
» 313, line 13, for Husain vead Husain, son of Sult4n Husain: Mirza. 
» 9316, line 4, for Mukram read Mukarram. 
» line 26, for Barhampur read Burhénpir. 
» 918, lines 10 and 13, for "Abdul Fath read Abulfath. ; 
» os lined oe below, for 981 read 975; vide Proceedings, A. 8. Bengal, July, 
1873. 
» 319, line 9, for at Jagir read as jagir. 
» 9322, line 11, for ‘Abaal read Abel 
» 99 line 16, for 981 read 980. 
» 99 line 23, for Ahmadnagar read Ahmadabad. 
» 829, line 14, for 147 read 174. 
» 330, line 12, add “ General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi 
(Sansk. Vriddhi), not Budi.” Vide Index. 
» vs» line 22, for Talbanah read Talambah. 
so» lines 2 and 7 from below, for Ak Mahall read Ag Mahall. 
» 331, note 1, for cousin read uncle. 
» 333, line 4, for Babi read Baba. 
» 9835, line 1, for Dost read Daulat. 
» so line 3, for Sarkij read Sarkich. 
»» 938, line 9 from below, for Mecwnas read Mecenas. 
sx» 340, line 19, for Sing Ram read Sangram. 
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Page 340, last line, dele younger son or. 
»» 344, line 18, et passim, for Waijtir read Bajor. 
»» 345, line 17, for Bajgorah read Pajkorah (or Panjkorah). 
» 3al, line 13, for severally read several. 
»» 99 line 20, et passim, for Gulabi read Kolabi. 
3, 307, line 7 from below, for 81 read 80. 
» 9308, note 2, dele and the latter... Editors. 
9, 307, line 17, fur Chandr sead Chand. 
371, line 2 from below, for Uymaq Kal read the Uymags of Miyankal 
(vide p. 620). 
» 379, line 20, for 330 read 333. 
» 9383, line 10, for 223 read 144. 
» 386, line 22, for 362 read 361. 
» 391, line 3 from below, for Jhajhu read Chajhi. 
»» 9395, line 9 and 17, for Tang read Tisang. 
>» gy line 17, for Tas-ha read Tis-ha. 
»  y line 18, for Sirdhaoli, Kiléodah read Sandhaolf, Kaildodah. 
» oy line 27, for Bhasi read Bhainsi. 
3» 400, line 26, for Bilkari read Bilahri. 
407, line 14, et passim, for Bandelah read Bundelah. 
» 414, line 18, for salamat read saldmat. 
» » note 2, et passim, for Rahtas read Rohtas. 
» 99 jor Tamkin read Namakin. 
» 419, line 16 from below, for son of read son of Rajah Soj4, son of. 
» go note 2, add “Tod mentions a ‘Kandhar’ near Amber.” Vide Geogr. 
Index, K handar. 
9 425, line 11 from below, for Cuba of Agrah, read near Dihli. 


427, line 5 from below, for Mangald read the mangala. 
», 437, line 15 from below, for Jamal read Jalal. 

»» 440, line 11 from below, for tuqtl vead tuyiul. 

» 441, line 11 from below. for 185 read 186. 

» 448, note, line 1, for political read poetical. 

» 456, note 1, add zde p. 621. 

472, note, last line, for Wali read Wala. 

475, line 5 from below, for Sth read 7th. 

» 478, line 8, for 5th read 6th. 

», 498, note 1, for Biri read Bairt. 

» 601, line 6 from below, for 396 read 392. 

»» 508, line 13 from below, for Wacli read Hijri; vide p. 622. 
» 514, line 17, for Kingt read Kingri. 

», 539, line 23, for Kapur read Kipur. 

» 546, line 6 from below, for Maléné read Maulana. 

» 567, note, last line, for Shah read Khan. 


BIOGRAPHY 


OF 


SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAMI. 


Saaixa Apot Fazt, Akbar’s minister and friend, was born at 
Agrah on the 6th Muharram, 958,* during the reign of Islam Shéh. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaikh 
Miss, Abul Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the 9th century of the 
Hijrah in Siwistfn (Sindh), at a place called Rel (Uy)). In “ this 
pleasant village.” Shaikh Miusé’s children and grandchildren re- 
mained till the beginning of the 10th century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are known to the world for not 
knowing it; and after passing a short time in Hijéz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which the family had originally belonged, he returned to India, 
and settled at Nagor, N. W. of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahy& of Bukhéré. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaikh Mubérak, Abul Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubfrak was not Shaikh Khizr’s eldest child: several 
children had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubarak, i. ¢., the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hope which Isl4m holds out to the believers, 
that children gone before bless those born after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life. 

Shaikh Mubfrak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaikh ’Atan (2+), who was of Turkish extraction and 


* 14th January, 1661. 
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had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of Shaikh Séldr, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years, Shaikh Khizr had now resolved 
permanently to settle at Nagor, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Niwistin. His 
suditen death during the journey left the family at Naszor in great dis- 
tress; and a fimine which broke out at the same time, strefchel num- 
bers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Mubarak and _ his 
mother survived. 

Mubdarak grew up progessing in knowledge and laying the founda- 
tion of those encyclopedial attainments, for which he afterwards became 
sofamous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwajah Ahrir,* to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the sume time the Méaldeo disturbances broke out. Mu- 
barak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman Ahmad of Khattéi.¢ In Ahmadabad, he found a 
second father in the learned Shaikh Abul Fazl, a khatib, or preacher, from 
Kazarin in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of reputa- 
tion, as Shaikh ’Umar of Tattah and Shaikh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuné, opposite Avrah, near the 
Charbagh Villa.t which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Rafiuddin Safawi of Inja (Shiraz), among whose dis- 
ciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaikh Abul Faiz,§ and four years later, Shaikh Abul- 
Faz], were born. Mubdrak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolv- 
ed to remain at Agrah, the capital of the empire; nor did the years 
of extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar’s reign, 

* Died at Samargand, 29th Rabi’ I, 895, or 20th February, 1.490. 
t Vide p. 507, note. Ahmad of Khattu is buried at Sark’hich near Ahmadabad. 
He died in 849 (A. D. 1448). 
+ Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the Nurafshén Gardens. It is now called the 
Ram Bagh. 
§ Born A.H. 954, or A.D. 1547. Vide p. 490. 
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and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agrah and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubérak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons; and the filial piety with which Abul Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Baddoni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 
ness that laid in Abul Faiz and Abul Fazl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hinds, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before 963 A. H., during the Afghan rule, Shaikh 
Mubarak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself toa reli- 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 9J0, and 
which continued under various phases during the whole of the tenth 
ceutury. The movement was suggested by the approach of the first 
millennium of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter 
days of Islim are to be marked by a general decadence in political 
power and in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by 
the appearance of Im4m Mahdi, ‘ the Lord of the period’,* who will re- 
store the sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; 
and after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised per- 
sonage, the Rauzat ul-Aimmah, a Persian work on the lives of the 
twelve Iméms,f has the following passage— 

Muslim, Abia Daud, Nisa{, Baihagi, and other collectors of the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, ‘‘ Muhammad 
Mahdi shall be of my family and of the descendants of Fitimah [the Pro- 
phet’s daughter and wife of ’Ali].”. And Ahmad, Aba Daid, Tirmizi, and 
Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other time said, ‘ When of 
time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man from among my 
descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as before him the 
world was full of oppression ;” and again, ‘The world shall not come to 


ad Cahib i zaman. He is the 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi (which in India is wrongly pronounced Mehndi, ‘ myrtle’) means ‘ guided’; 
Hadi means ‘ a guide’. 

+ By Sayyid ‘Izzat ’Ali, son of Sayyid Pir Ali of Rastlpur. Lithographed at 
Iak’bnau, 1271, A. H., 144 pp., royal 8vo0. 
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an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is a man of my family, 
and whose name is the same as mine.’’ Further, Ahmad and other collec- 
tors assert that the Prophet once said, “ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
family, eight and nine years.”’ Accordingly, people believe in the coming 
of Mahdi. But there is also a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahd{f 
has already come into the world and exists at present : his patronymic is Abul 
Qasim, and his epithets are ‘‘ the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Lord of the age.” In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surra- 
man-rad [near Baghdad] on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 265 he came to 
his Sardabah [prop. ‘ a cool place,’ ‘a summer villa’|, and disappeared whilst 
in his residence. In the book entitled ‘Shawahid’ it is said that when he 
was born, he had on his right arm the words written, ‘Say, the truth has 
come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing’ [Qoran, xvii, 83]. It 
is also related that when he was born into the world, he came on _ his knees, 
pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said, “ Praise be to God, 
the Lord of the world.’’ Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imam Hasan ’Askari [the eleventh Imam], whom he asked, ‘“‘ O son of the 
Prophet, who will be Khalifah and Imam after thee?” ’Askari thereupon 
went into his room, and after some time came back with a child on his shoul- 
ders, that had a face like the full moon and might have been three years 
old, and said to the man, “ If thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
He would not have shewn you this child: his name is that of the Prophet, 
and so is his patronymic.” The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at 
present, say that he rules over cities in the far west, and he is even said to 
have children. God alone knows the truth ! 


The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement 
assumed in [ndia* a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyid Khan, of Jaunpir. This man wus a 


* Baddonf, in his ‘ Najdturrash{d,’ givesa few particulars regarding the same 
movement in Badakhsh4n, from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and Jn- 
dia. In Badakhshan, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abii Is-h4q Khatlanf, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to “Iraq, in the moun- 
tainous districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. 
He had often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. Badéoni has preserved 
a copy of the proclamation which Nurbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his 
disciples was Shaikh Muhammad Lahiji, the commentator of the ‘Gulshan i Raz.’ 
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descendant of the Prophet, and bore his name; the fall of Jaunpir 
was to him a sign that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events 
which looked like miracles, marked his career; and a voice from heaven 
had whispered to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” ‘ thou art Mahdi.’ 
Some people indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Mahdi; but there is no doubt that he 
insisted on his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many ad- 
herents, chiefly through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by 
enemies he went to Gujarft, where he found an adherent’ in Sulténa 
Mahmidd I. From Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there 
also he seems to have been driven away. Qn his return, it was revealed 
to him that his teaching was vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, “ God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdi. If I safely return, I shall recant all.” But when he reached 
the town of Farah in Balochistén, where his arrival had created a great 
sensation, he died (911, A. H.; 1505, A. D.). His tomb became a 
place of geueral pilgrimage, although Shah Ismé‘il and Sh&h Tahmésp 
tried to destruy it. The movement, however, continued. Some of his 
followers adhered to their belief that he was Mahdi; and even the 
histo.ian Baddoni, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a great saint. 

Other Muhdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. D., 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bidnah, 8.W. of Agrah, 
in the person of Shaikh ’Alai. This man was a Bang4éli Musalmén. 
His father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
efter visiting Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with bis younger brother 
Nacrullah, likewise a learned man, at Bidnah, where they soon became 
respected and influential men, Shaikh ’Alai hud shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death 
of his father, ne gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘ But the 
love of power issues at last from the heads of the just,’ and on the day 
of the fd, he kicked an influential Shaikh from his Auudah, and, 
supported by his brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he 
alone was worthy of being the Shuikh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miy4n ’Abdullah, a Niyézi Afgh&én and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpir, arrived from Makkah, 
and settled at a retired spot near Bidénah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching; and in a 
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short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaikh Aldi also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyén ’Abdullah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned fagir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niydzi, and joined the fraternity 
which they had formed. The brethren had established among them- 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qor4n, 
‘Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on 
God.’ Religious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
- for the advent of the promised Muhdi, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with municipal matters, and inspected the bizars and removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if oppos:d to them, 
or assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bidnah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives, Shaikh 
’Alai’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ’Al41 marched with his band over Basé- 
war to Khawac¢pur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to Bidnah. 

Shaikh ’Alai’s fame at last reached the ear of Isl4m Sh&h, who 
summoned him to Agrah; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ’Aldi behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ’Alsi delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to Aldi’s men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court, ’Aléi on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after day 
informed that another of his nobles had gone to ’Aldi’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mub4rak also became a ‘ disciple,’ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
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from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at whose 
head Makhdum ul Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his reason, the 
result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, deprived him 
of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted him for more 
than twenty years, till Mubdrak’s sons turned the tables on him and 
procured his banishment.* 

The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ’Aldi’s 
success, and Makhdtim’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Alai and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dak’hin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Sh4h’s empire, they succeeded in convert- 
ing Bahar Khan A’zam Huméyan and half his army, and the king 
on hearing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 
*Alai. 


* ‘Makhdim ul-Mulk’ was the title of ‘Abdullah of Sulganptr, regarding whom 
the reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice 
from the Khazinatul Agfié (Lahor, pp. 443, 464) shews the opinion of good Suunis 
regarding Makhdum. 

‘MAulan& ‘Abdullah Anc4ri of Sult4npir belongs to the most distinguished 
learned men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From 
the time of Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he bad the title of ‘ Makhdam-ul-Mulk’ 
(prop. served by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. 
He zealously persecuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations 
and converted people to his ‘ Divine Faith’ and sunworship, ordering them to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent 
of God,’ Maulan& "Abdullah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he 
retired to a mosque; but Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he 
should go to another country. Makhdim therefore went to Makkab. On his 
return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. He has written several works, as the 
doi) ALS, Kashf ul-ghummah ; the sha ¥) das, "Iffut ul-Anbiyd, the yz} glee 
Minhdj uddin, &c. He was poisoned in A. H. 1006. 

‘ His son H4ji 'Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to Léhor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Lahor, near 
the Zib-unnisé Villa, at Manza’ Kot. His sons were Shaikh Yahyé, Tah Nir, ‘Abdul 
Hag and A’lé Huztr. Shaikh Yahya, like his father, wrought miracles.’ 

In this account the date is wrong; for Makhddm ul-Mulk died in 990, and as 
Badéonf, Makhd6m’s supporter, says nothing of poison (Bad. II., 811), the statement 
of the Khazinat ul Acfié may be rejected. Bad4oni also says that Makhdim’s sons 

were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdim ul-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either; vide 
p. 544, 
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About the same time (955), Islam Shah left Agrah, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Punjab caused by certain Niy4zi Afzhans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bidnah, Makhdim ul-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miydn Abdullah Niyd4zi, who after Shaikh 
*Alai’s departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to poss- 
ess great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niy4zi rebels in the Panjib. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bia- 
nah, who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ’Abdullah to him. 
The governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but 
Miydn ’Abdullah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased 
him by his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe- 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miyén ’Abdullah lay ap- 
parently lifeless on the ground. But he was with much care brought 
back to life. He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mah- 
dawi principles, and got as late as 993 [A. D., 1535] from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makhddim ul-Mulk’s 
victims. He died more than ninety years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.* 

Islam Shah after quelling the Niyazi disturbances, returned 
to Ayrah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
required in the Panjib, aud it was there that Shaikh ’Alai joined 
the royal camp. When Islim Shih saw the Shaikh, he said to him in 
a low voice, ‘‘ Whisper into my ear that you recant, and I will not 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Alai would not do so, and Islim Shih, to 
keep up the appearance of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of punishment a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Shaikh 
Aldi had then scarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
several years had been raging in India, and had a few badly healed wounds 
on his neck. Whilst he got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
?Aldi fainted and died. His body was now thrown under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were given that no one should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 


. * Badaoni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from ‘Abdullah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, "Abdullah also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Far&h, a well-known man of that town seized on 
lands belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ; and he added that he 
had known no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed 
to be Christ. 
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that the last day had dawned, a most destructive cyclone broke forth. 
When the storm abated, ’Al4i’s body was found literally buried among 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now forthcoming to have the 
corpse interred. This happened in 957 [A. D., 1550]. People prophesied 
the quick end of Isl4m Sh4h and the downfal of his house.” 

Makhdim ul-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islém has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the >Ulam4s about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ’Adls, Muftis, and Q4zis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agrah, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stanch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all Mu- 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ’Alfuddin Khilji, suc- 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh ’Aléi was a great triumph for the Court ’Ula- 
mds, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the imme- 
diate result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They 
abated: only fora short time when the return of Huméytn and the 
downfal of the Afgh4én power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during which the learned first thought of their own safety, well 
knowing that Hum4yin was strongly in favour of Shi’ism; but when 
Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bairfm Khan, who was a Shi’ah, again teemed with Hinddstani Sun- 
nis, the persecutions commenced. The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubarak especially rose to such a height, that Shaikh 
“Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
inasmuch as Mubirak also belonged to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, 
not only himself damned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


© The circumstances connected with ’Aléi’s death resemble the end of Sidi Mulah 
Guring the reign of Jalal-uddfn Firdz Shah. 

The place in the Panj&b, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. I., 408.) 

The fact that Bad4oni spent his youth at BasAwar near Bidnah, i.c., in the very 
centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
life, to Mahdawi principles. 
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emperor. Mubdrak wisely fled from Agrah, only leaving behind him 
some furniture for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time, he applied to Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpur Sikri 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored the good offices of Akbar’s foster-brother, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mirza Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, he had not cost the state any- 
thing by way of ireeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mpbdarak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son Abul Faiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with his son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawf leanings 
and Shi’ah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi’s poems* had been noticed at court,—Akbar then lay before Chitor— 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap- 
proaching doom, and prevailed on the governor to secure the victim this 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubérak’s house. Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubdrak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Chitor.t Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar’s good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There 
is no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 


* Abul Faiz wrote under the nom-de-plume of Faizf. 
+ 20th Rabi’ I, 975, or 24th September, 1567. The ode which Faizi presented 
will be found in the Akbarnémah. 
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broader sentiments the clique of the "Ulamés, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser- 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikamt and nagit, or ma’qti and mangil.* 
Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Icfahani happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abul Fazl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre- 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita- 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Faizi in the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar’s friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl ; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi’s brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Abul Fazl in the Akbarnémah, “I almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 


* Page 540, note. 
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me, served but to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the pddris of Portugal, and 1 would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. 1 was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did L at first resist their ad- 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire todo my appointed 
work in the world; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
I was thus presented at Court. AsIhad no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, 1 wrote a commentary to the Ayat ul-Kurst,* 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrah. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bibaér and Bengal. Faizi accompanied the expedition; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Faizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Fazgl attended 
Court immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathpir Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jémi’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qoran, entitled ‘Surat ul Fath,’ ‘ the Chapter of 
Victory.’f 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdim ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, had every cause to feel sorry 


#* Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 


+ The details of Abul Fazl’s introduction at Court given in Baddoni differ slightly 
from Abul Fazl’s own account. 


at Faizi’s and Abul Fasl’s successes ;* for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihér, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Badéoni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the ‘ Pharaoh-like pride’ of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shfahs and “ others heretics” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindi subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the’ solitary 
stone at Fathpir Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ‘enquire.’ It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.t The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of argu- 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only 
increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers be- 
longing to the other three sects; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdim ul-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhdim a fool and cursing him. Abul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
to look upon the king not only asthe temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide, The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Abul Fazl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 


* Badéoni ascribes to Makhdtim ul-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abul 
Fazl's character ; for the first time he saw Abul Fazl, he said to his disciples, 


“What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable?” Bad. IIl, 72. 
t Vide pp. 1707. 
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impossible ; and though headstrong kings as ’Aldéuddin Khilji had before 
tried to raise the law of expediency (“5 eben maclahat 2 wagt) above 
the law of the Qoran, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of the empire independent 
of the Mulla. Hence when Abul Fazl four years later, in 986, brought 
up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
storm; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles of 
Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become; that ‘“ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through”; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations, Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.* The learned party seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaikh Mubdrak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Badaéoni has happily preserved a complete copy of it.t The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank 
of a ‘ Mujtahid’, ¢. e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. -The ‘intellect of the just king’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
?Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaikh Mub4rak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the reali- 
zation of the progressive movement, ‘ The document,’ says Abul Fazl 
in the Akbarnaémah, “ brought about excellent results,—(1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds; the good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect toleration (culh-i- 
kul, or ‘ peace with all’) was established ; and (3) the perverse and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the disinterested motives of 


* Pages 178, 179. + Vide p. 186. 
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bis Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of diagrace.”” The copy of the 
draft which was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh Mubérak’s own 
handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 (September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdum ul-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaikh Mubdrak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abul Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarndmah the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his 
character that “neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his 
household.” 

The disputations had now come to an end (A. D. 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Muréd; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions, 
Enjoying Akbar's personal friendship, both remained at court in Fath- 
pur Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Faizf was appointed Sadr of Agrah, Kalpi, and Kélinjar, in 
which capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenures (sayurghd/), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the 
part of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders them- 
selves had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue; 
and Abul Fazl, in the very beginning of 1585,* was promoted to the man- 
sab of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and 
was in the following year appointed Diw4n of the Province of Dihli. 
Faizi’s rank was much lower; he was only a commander of Four Hun- 

dred. But he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 
honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have given him. Though the emperor did 
not pay much attention to poetry, hia appreciation of Faizi’s genius was 


* Akbarnamah, III, 463. 
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but just ; for after Amir Khusrau of Dihli, Muhammadan India has 
seen no greater poet than Faizi.* 

In the end of 1589, Abul Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnimah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.’’f 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din i Ilahi, or ‘the Divine Faith,’ the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mubérak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (khalifah) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the ‘elect’ was based on that of the Pfrsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (tartkh ¢ tldhi), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance : they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hind courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, which 
after all affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul Fazl was 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak’hin, hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahangir] also be- 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as we shall see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli- 
city. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qoran. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he said, ‘‘ What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.”’ The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the Zakhtrat-ul Khawdnin. He says that 


* For his works, vide p. 548, 
Tl b oJ alaclice wang Hon shew st) >> 9 d=l0 oly jb’ vbilea_,S; 
gstsol tS ole yo ee all trouly wre aif yo : d93)_y2 95 pba 9 bey) 
23S lpi 33103) Let 4, 
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Abul Fazl repented of his apostacy from Islim, and used at night to visit 
tacognito the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, request- 
ed them “to pray for the stability of Abul Fazl’s faith,” sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do!” 
And just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Faizi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors suc- 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a place in Paradise; for it is related 
mm several books that Sha&h Abul Ma’Ali Qadiri of Léhor, a man of 
saintly renown,” once expressed his disapproval of Abul Fazl’s words 
and deeds. Butat night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise; and when 
the Prophet eaw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books com- 
mences with the words, ‘O God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love,’ and these 
words have saved him,”” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if trne, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mullds, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qorén, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi- 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abul Fazl, 
Faizi, and scholars as Badéoni, Nagib Kh&n, Shaikh Sultén, Haji Ibréhim, 
Shaikh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and scientific 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into Persian.t 
Faizi took the Lil4éwati, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Faz] translated the Kalflah Damnah under the title of ’Aydr Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation of the 
Mahé4bharat and in thecomposition of the Tarikh i Alft, the ‘ History 
of the Millennium.’ The lastmentioned work, curious to say, has an 


* Born A. H. 960; died at Léhor, 1024. Khaztnat ul-Agfid, p. 189. 
+ Vide pp. 104, 106. 
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intimate connection with the Mahdawi movement, of which particulars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’Alai’s death 
the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpdr Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amuli’s stamp,* with this im- 
portant modification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ‘ Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islim was to come to anend. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on the progress of his relizious opinions, The Tarikh i Alfi, 
therefore, was to represent Islam as a thing of the past; it had existed 
thousand (ulf) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related froma Shi’sh point of view, and 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 
of the Prophet had been made the starting point, not the hijrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Madinah. 

Towards the middle of A.H. 1000 (begining of 1592, AD.), 
Akbar promoted Abul Fuazl to the post of Duhazari, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Abul Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs 
(ward i kibar) at court. As before, he remained in immediate at- 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, Faizi was sent to the 
Dak’hin as Akbar’s ambagsador to Burhin ul-Mulk and to Rajah ’Ali 
Khan of Khandesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. 
Faizi returned after an absence of more than sixteen mouths. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Léhor, 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qoran, to which he had given the title of Danba’u 
Najiis ul’ Uyén. He completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 


* Page 452. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the acces- 
sion of Shabjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium; during 
Jahangir's reign, especially in the beginning , the court was indifferent to religion, and 
the king retained the ceremony of sijdah, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe 
to be due to God alone. But Shahjahén, on his accession, restored many Muham- 
madan rites that had fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was born in 1000 A. H., 
he was now pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found 
no disciples. 
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The historian Badionf speaks of him as follows :— 


Shaikh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning of 
the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he wasso strict in his views regarding what is lawful and 
unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayermeeting with a 
gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed, In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the proper punish- 
ment, If he accidentally heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured of 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At the time of the Afghan rule, he frequented Shaikh ’Aléi’s frater- 
nity; in the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, when the Nagshbandis 
had the upper hand, he settled matters with that sect; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamadani school ; and lastly, when the Shi’ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘Men speak according to 
the measure of their understanding’—to change was his way, and the rest 
you know. But withal he wads constantly engaged in teaching the religi- 
ous sciences. Prosody also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned 
of Hindistan, a perfect master. He knew Shétibi* by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Qordén in the ten different 
modes. He did not go tothe palaces of the kings, but he was a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, 
when his eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentary to the Qorén which he composed, resembles the Zufsir i 
Kabir [the “ Great Commentary’’], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Manba’u Nafdis ul’ Uyin. It is rather extraordinary that there is 
& passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new century.t| We know what this ‘renovating’ means, 
About the time he finished his work, he wisely committed the Farizi Ode 
(in 4) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardah, the Ode 
by Ka’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, he left this world at Lahor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 


® A writer on ‘ Tajwid,’ ‘ the art of reading the Qor4n correctly’. 

¢ Badéoni says in his ‘Najét urrashid’ that Jal4luddin Suytiti, in his time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the 
10th century. 
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I have known no man of more comprehensive learning; but alas ! under 
the mantle of the dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly preferment, 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at Agrah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit ; 
but he committed worldly and irreligiousdeeds, plunged into lust of possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. “ Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qoran, xxxiv, 
231. Further, it isa common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father ; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, ‘ Curse 
on Yazid,* and on his father, too.’ 


Two years after Shaikh Mubdrak’s death, Abul Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaikh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ’Ali with me, will you not speak tome?” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.t 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brether, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarndmah and the Ain in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre- 
faces the selections in the Ain made by him from his brother’s poems, 
“The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.”t Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collect- 
ed the stray leaves of Faizi’s Markis ul-Adwdr, not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarn4émah. 


* Husain, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazfd; hence the latter is generally called Yazidt mal’ién, ‘ Yazid, the 
acoursed.’ Badaoni here calls Abul Fazl Yazfd. Poor Badéoni had only the thousand 
bfg’hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
wus a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor. 

¢ Baddoni, II, 406. I Page 649. 
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It was abont the same time that Abul F'azl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Ain i Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-977). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abul Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultién Murdd* had not man- 
aged matters well in the Duk’hin, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking ‘caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. 
If the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
Shéhrakh Mirzé.¢ The wars in the Dak’hin, from their first com- 
mencement under Prince Murdd and the Khén Khén4n, are marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou- 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of J ahangir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Kh&n Khénén himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul Fazl’s successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hénpar, he received an invitation from Bah4dur Khan, king of Kh&ndesh, 
whose brother had married Abul Fazl’s sister. He consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Kh4n should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak’hin, but he sent Abul 
Fazl rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal- 
ty of his refusal. Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. 
“TI have made a vow,” said he in returning the presents, “ not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled—(1) friendship; (2) that I 
should not value the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished. every desire in me of accepting gifts from 
others.”’ 

Prince Mur4d had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Nichpdr, and as the death of his infant son Mirzé Rustam made him 


* Page 336. + Page 312. 
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melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abul Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purnd,* twenty kos from Dau- 
lattbad, when death overtook him. Abul Fazl arrived the same day, and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander recommen- 
ded immediate return; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on: the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several of the com- 
manders refused to march on, and returned; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
daunted, aftera delay of afew days, moved forward, humoured the 
officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitdlah, Taltum, and 
Satondé. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dak’hin opera- 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Danydél, and war with Khandesh 
had been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur 
Khan's stronghold, and appointed Prince Dany4l to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Danyaél sent immediate instructions to Abul Faz] to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. 
When the Prince therefore left Burhanpdr, Abul Fazl, at Akbar’s re- 
qest, left Mirz& Shahrukh, Mir Murtaz4, and Khwajah Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th 
Ramazan, 1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met 
Akbar at K’hargon, near Bijagarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse— 

Lh 8 3! iS ea PUG gen (td 5 oul aS saidys 

Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee on 

many a subject. 


* The southern Purn& is meant. The northern Purn4 flows into the Tapti in 
Khéndesh ; whilst the southern Purné, with the Didné, flows into the Gudawari. 
Prince Murad had gone from [lichpir to Narnalah, and from there to Shabpiir, 
which he had built about eight miles south of Balapar, It is now in ruins. 
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and promoted him for his excellent management to a command 
of four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Abul Fazl inspected some of his tren- 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, 
offered to shew him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the 
wall of the M4lai Fort, an important fortification below Asirgarh 
itself. Half way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, 
were two renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which 
had to be conquered before Asfr itself could be reached ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Chinah 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high mountain called Korhiah. 
A hill in the south-west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists, 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
pets and bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qaré Beg along 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 


# « Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada [Narbadé], when Radzia Bador- 
xa [R4jah Bah4dur Sh4h]j, who had possession of the fortress of Hasser [Asir], forti- 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be captured. This fortress has three castles, of which the firstis called Cho-Tzanin, 
the second Commerghar : and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it is a conspicnous object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay 
surrounded it on all sides; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how- 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
be safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered himself#***, Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, and so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out for the war in the Deccan.” From Prof, 
Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History,’ translated from De Laét’s ‘ India Vera,’ 
and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Laét is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho- 
Tvanin. ‘Commerghar’ is the Persian ‘ Kamargéh’, ‘ the middle of a mountain.’ 
The names of Fort Chtuinah Mélai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. hav- 
ing Khwajah Malai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations, 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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oppose them, and Abul Fazl hastened to hismen and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the 
same day, other detachments of the army occupied Chunah Malai and 
Mount Korbiah, and Bahadur Kh4n, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (1009). Prince Danydl, who had in the meantime conquered 
Ahmadnagar,* now joined his father at Asir. | | 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dak’hin, caused by 
Raji Mann, and a party set up the son of ’Ali Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Kchandn was ordered to march 
against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Ndsik; but a short time afterwards, 
he was told to join the KhanKhanan. Akbar returned, in the 46th year, 
to Agrah, leaving Prince Danyél in Burhdnptir. Abul Fazl had no 
easy lifein the Dak’hin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmad- 
nagar, because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him asa traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son ’Abdurrahmén. After 
coming to terms with the son of ‘Ali Shih, he attacked Raji Manna, 
recovered Jdlnahpur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Mann4 found a temporary asylum in Daulatabad, and in 
& subsequent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rina of Udaipidr, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpdr a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the em- 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdar- 
rahman in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac- 
companied by a few men. Salim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Réjah Bir Singh, a Bundelé chief of U’rchah (U’ndchhé),t through whose 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


* Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Faizis library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library. 

1 Vide p. 488, 
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him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the opport- 
unity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near Nar- 
war. Whenarrived at Ujjain, Abul Fazl was warned of Salim’s inten- 
tion, and his men tried to persuade him to go vid Ghati Chand4; but 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him on his 
way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rabi’ I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance 
of about half a kos from Sardi Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadaéf Khén Af- 
gh4n, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, as 
Rai Rayfn and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand Im- 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. But 
Abul Faz] thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abul Fazl’s head, and sent 
it to Salim in [léhab4d, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an unworthy 
place,” where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laét gives the following account of Abul 
Fazl’s death.* 

Salim returned to Halebassa [Ilahbas, the old form of I4habad], and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abul Fazl, who bade the king ‘be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible; and added 
that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means or by 
foul.° Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Danyal Shah], he took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa- 
Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father would 
be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best to intercept him 
on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, who lived in his 


* From Prof. E. Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History’, Calcutta Review, 
1873. 
The place near which Abul Faz] was killed, is called in the MSS, sists Sardi 
Bar. De Laét’s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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province of Osseen [Ujjain], to lie in wait for Fazl acar Soor [Narwar ?] and 
Gualer [Gwaliar], and to send his head to him, promising that he would be 
mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him the command of five thou- 
sund cavalry, The Radzia consented, and waited with a thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of the 
approach of Fazl. Accordingly when the latter, ignorant of the ambnscade, 
had come as far as Collebaga [Kalabagh], and was going towards Soor, 
Radzia Bertzingh and his followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
gradually worn out. Fazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fight, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly 
pleased.” 


Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ that he brought about Abul Fazl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naiveté exclusively his own, represents himself 
as a dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de- 
prived of his father’s love. He says— 


“On my accession, I promoted Rajah Bir Singh, a Bundelé Rajpiat, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness, My reason for promoting him was this. To- 
wards the end of my father’s reign, Shaikh Abul Fazl, a Hindist4ni Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself ata high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Fazl were to come back to 
Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a reconciliation. 
As he had to pass on his way through the territory of BirSingh Bundelé,who 
at that time had rebelled against the emperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
him. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed through his land, 
he stopped him on his way, dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed 
him, and sent his head to me at Ilahabad. Although my father was at first 
much vexed, Abul Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now 
without further annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 
dually wore away.” 
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At another place itn his ‘ Memoirs’, when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abul Fazl, because ‘he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet.’ 

When the news of Abul Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur’s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abul Fazl’s death more 
than that of his.son; for several days he would see no one, and after en- 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse— 

BOT 2 ped sete Guid 5 BT Le oye we Ot! Gyo jt le aah 
My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 
He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh* to U’ndché. They defeated the Bundelé chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
Yrich. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr D4s to Court; but ordered the - officers 
stationed about Undché to kill the rebel wherever he shewed himself. 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once 
surprised by Rajah Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers, Bir Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 
But the emperor’s death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahdngir’s Court, 
and received U’ndch& and sa command of three thousand horse as his 
reward. 

“Tt has often been asserted,” says the author of the Madsir ul- 
Umard, “that Abul Fazl was an infidel. Some say, he was a Hindd, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and 


* Pages 469 and 458. 
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call him an atheist ; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he 
was a pantheist, and that, like other Sdfis, he claimed for himself 
@ position above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he 
was a man of lofty character,* and desired to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, but kept him on as long as he could; for he used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of penetra- 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, which were burnt in his presence. 

‘He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
?Abdurrahmén used to sit at table as safarchét (head butler) ; the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in at- 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Abul Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (chihi/rdwati) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and A’htchré 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“ Asawriter, Abul Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities aud flimsy prettiness of other Munsnis ;t and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abul 
Fazl’s style. *Abdullah, king of Bukh4ra, said that he was more afraid 
of Abul Fazl’s pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as ‘the great Munshi.’ His letters are studied in all Madrasahs, 


# I may remark here that Abul Fazl never accepted a title. 
¢ This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iqlim (vide p. 508). 
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and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian lan- 
guage, but also with Abul Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading of 
any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
after him write in the style of the Pddish&hnémah, the ’Alaméarai 
Sikandari, or in the still more turgid manner of the ’Alamgirnémah, 
the Ruq'4t Bedil, and other standard works on Inshé. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where 
woman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
indifference. Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments* 
i have spoken in the Preface, 

Abul Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that 
he and Faizf led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet— 
this charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; 
but Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of success- 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khén Khénans 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule ; and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Isl4m is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes. 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines the pious to utter a rahimahu-lléhu (May God have mercy 
on him!) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badfoni to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Isl4m to Faizi and 
Abul Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ’Urfit from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 

* Let the reader consult Gladwin’s rendering of Abul Fazl’s introduction to the 
fourth book of the Ain. Gladwin’s Ain, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- 
Islamitic. 

T For 'Urfi vide p. 669. The metre of the couplet is Long Ramal. 
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BSL opt Yj pee er99 tay enl6 19.999 wlydl mT 5 Lye psd heey 
Bh Shy yg djl ,F ghd L  siylen at) yy Holjed ye cup | 
O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (@. e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me like 
evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 


~The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizi and Abul Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikh of Abul 
Fazl's death, which the Khini A’zam Mirza Kokah is said to have 
made— 


Ory) sl) paw AU gh jhe 
The wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel.* 


But Abul Faz] appeared to him in a dream and said, ‘‘ The date of 
my death lies in the words J421 5! so, ‘The slave Abul Fazl’—which 
likewise gives 1011 A. H. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) The Akbarnaémah withthe Afni Akbar{, its third 
volume. The Ain i Akbari was completed in the 42nd year of 
Akbar’s reign; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The contents 
of the Akbarnémah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s 
reign.t There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar’s reign by 
*Indyatullah Muhibb ’Ali. Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption of 
Muhammad Salih. 

(2) TheMaktubat i ’All4mi, alsocalled[ nshaiAbul 
Fazl. This book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu- 
guese priests, and to “Abdullah of Bukhara, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar had renounced Islam. Jesides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Ain, &c. The collection was made after Abul 


* The word ue bdghi, a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013; but the head 
(of the word, the letter \) is cut off; hence 1013—2 = 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in which Abul Fazl was.murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Ramal. 

+ The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1009, to 26th Ramazén, 1010, 
¢. e. to about five months before Abul Fazl’s death. 
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Fazl's death by ’Abduccamad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that 
he was a son of Abul Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three 
books; but Amir Haidar Husaini of Bilgrém says in the preface to his 
*Sawdnih i Akbari’®* that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The Ay&r D&nish,t which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abul Fazl also wrote a 
Risélah i Mun4j4t, or ‘Treatise on Prayers’; a J 4mi’ullu- 
gh&t, a lexicographical work; anda ‘Kashkol’. The last word 
means a ‘ beggar’s cup,’ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg- 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &c., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Fazl presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com- 
pilation of the Trikh i Alfi. 

The ‘Durar ul Manshir’,a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
”Askari Flusainf of Bilgrim, selects the following inscription written by 
7Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir} as a specimen both of Abul Fazl’s 
writing and of his religious belief. Itis certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abul Fazl’s composition. 


* Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 316, note. 

f¢ As the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘ Iyar i Danish,’ ‘ the test of 
wisdom.’ The author of the Haft Iqlim seems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Abul Fazl, when he saw him in 1000 A. H., was engaged in re-writing the Nawd- 
dir i Hikdydt. 

{ Abul Fazi says in the fourth book of the Ain—‘ The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. 
They plant frait trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They. 
abetain from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in 
Kashmir.” ; 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Bishis as model men. 
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O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every lan- 
guage I hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ 
If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 


But the dust of the rosepetal* belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 


* This line is Sifistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the 
perfume which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, z. e. the Unitarian, is 
truly religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 
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This temple was erected for the purpose of bmding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hinddstan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

He who from insmeere motives destroys this temple, should first destroy 
his own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by ¢ the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king 
what motives a king should have, 


I have a few notes on Abul Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical notice. The Ain gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubfrak’s sons. 

l. Shaikh Abul Faiz, better known under his poetical name 
of Faizi. He was bornin A. H. 954 (A. D. 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, mpurderes 
12th August, 1602. 

3. ShaikhAbul Barak 4t, born 17th Shawwl, 960 (1552). 
‘“‘ Though he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 
is a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.”” He served under Abul Fazl in Khandesh. 

4, Shaikh Abul Khair, born 22nd Jumida IJ, 967. ‘ He 
is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must 
have entered the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
nfimah as having been sent by the emperer to the Dak’hin to fetch 
Prince Dinyél. | 

5. Shaikh Abul Mak rin, born 23rd Shawwil, 976. -He 
was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 
also studied under Shah Abul Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died ia 998. 

6 ShaikhAb4a Tur 4b, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “ Though 


® I. ¢. Akbar is the inedn i kdmil, or perfect man. 
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his mother is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in 
self-improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abul Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
quumd, or concubines, viz. Shaikh Abul H4mid, born 3rd Rab?’ 
II, 1002, and Shaikh Abt Rashid, born lst Jumida I, 1002, 
* They resemble their father.” 

Of Mubsrak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1. One married to Ithudawand Khan Dak’hini; ride p. 442. 
Badiéoni calls her husband a 22./fiz2, 7. e., a Shiah, and says he died in 
Karf in Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husdmuddin ; vide p. 441. 

3. One married to a son of Rajah ’Ali Khan of Khindesh. Their 
son Safdar Khin* was made, in the 45th year of Akbur’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

4, Liadli Begum, married to Islim Khan; cide p. 493, note 1. 
Mr. T. W. Beale of Xgrah, the learned author of the Miftdh uttawdrikh, 
informs me that Lidli Begum died in 1017, or five years before the 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the ‘ Rauzah 1 Ladli Be- 
gum,’ is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall of red Fathpdér sandstone. It was completed 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale saw in the Rauzah several tombs without 
inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindu. The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Rauzah nothing exists 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be- 
cause over the entrance the following inscription in Tughra characters 
may still be seen— 

hat, ciel dal ho, J] sun + gh bt parcel) apecelT aU] pany 

fled] yo Payeee) tan) DI Baw rs 2] BN ve get pyle ele lial 
post} aby fod) CALI doo JB os tS AU plu Quaatlyal axa 
ie us At} oS pile biel pS) Cpa) y Gist] Ma rl 5 Jost) 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 


* The Lak’hnau edition of the Akbarnamah (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khén. 
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eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaikh Mubarak ullah (may his 
secret be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaikh 
Abul Fazl—may God Almighty preserve him !—in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunyé waddin Akbar Padishéh i Ghazi,—may God Almighty per- 
petuate the foundations of his kingdom !—under the superintendence of 
Abul Barakat, in 1004 [A. D. 1595-96]. 

Thus it will appear that the Rauzah was built in the year in which 
Faizi died. Shaikh Mub4rak, as was mentioned above, died in 1593 A. D. — 
It seems, however, as if Shaikh Mubdrak and Faizt had been buried 
at_ a place opposite to Agrah, on’the left bank of the Jamuné, where he 
first settled in 1551; for Abul Fazl says in his description of Agrah in 
the Ain*—“ On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaus Mak4ni [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaikh 
*Aléuddio Majzib and Mir Rafi’uddin Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there.”” We have no information regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamuné, though Abul Fazl’s inscription 
no doubt shews that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the Rauzah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul Fazl’s son is the wellknown 

SualkH ’ABDURRAHMAN AFZAL Kuan. 

He was born on the 12th Sha’b4n, 979, and received from his a 
father the Sunni name of Abdurrahman. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa’fdat Y4r Kokah’s brother. By her ’Abdurrahmén had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.t 

When Abul Fazl was in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
’Abdurrahmén was, what the Persians call, the ¢ér ¢ rut tarkash ¢ d, ‘ the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingfnah. 
When Malik ’Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught ’Ali Mardin Bah4dur 
(p. 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
*Abdurrahmfn and Sher Khwajah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


® My text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539; Keene's Agra Guide, p.47, and 
regarding Lédli Begum, p. 45. ‘ Lédli’ means in Hind6stdni ‘a pet.’ 

+ Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyér, whois so often mentioned 
in Firdausi’s Shahnémah. 
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crossed the Godadwari near Nander, and defeated “Amber at the 
Manjar4, 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, rice Islim Khan (the husband of Abul Fazl’s 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ’Abdurraliman also received Gorak’h- 
pur asjdgir, As governor of Bihar, he had his head-quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qutbuddin appeared in the district of Bhojptir, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome Ujjainiyah Rajahs (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Khusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im- 
prisonment by Jahangir had made the favorite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Banfrasi and Ghiydés, ’Abdurrahmdén’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
’Abdurrahman returned from Gordk*hpir as soon as he heard of the re- 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ’Abdurrahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
*Abdurrahmin, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward- 
ly officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (tashhir) as a warning to others, 

Not long after this affair, "Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Cour, 
where be was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8th year of Jahdngir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 


BISHOTAN, SON OF ’ABDURRAHMAN, SON OF SHaikH ABUL Faz. 


He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa’dah, 999. In the 14th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun- 
dred horse. Inthe 10th year of Shih Jahan’s reign. he is mentioned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 


ABULFAZL’S PREFACE. 


ALLAHU AKBAR! 


O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 

And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise, 
In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 


Ir is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only 
in words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting 
happiness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity, and 
render fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abulfazl, son of Mubarik, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for 
the first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues 
of that remarkable man,’ who clothes our wonderful world in new 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is known; I should make 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of 


* Akbar. 
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him, a priceless jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being engaged im such an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from self-laudation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task—a work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole ohject in writing this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 
striding as he does over the field of knowledge; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision fur man’s last journey. There 
may be some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are so 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, 
who, by making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with 
this aim that I describe some of the regulations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the condition of those who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. <A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the 
meaning of the word Padishéh shews this; for pdd signifies stability 
and possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is therefore the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its pros- 
perity, and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shdh is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shah-suvdr, shah-rah ; it 1s also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the king, and becomes his 
worshipper. 
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Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a frue king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an abun- 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment: But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and provide 
for every thing which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &c., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. | 

Royalty is a light. emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,’ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr ¢ isidé 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiydn khiwarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A paternal 
lore towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A dargeheart. Thesight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives 
him the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing 
trust in God. When he performs an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 


* Akbar worshipped the sun as the mediate source of life. Regarding his 
visible representative of God, and the im- form of worship, vide below. 
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unto the hands of reason; in the wide field of his desires he does not 
permit hunself to be trodden down by restlessness, nor will he waste 
his precious time in secking after that which is improper. He makes 
wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
get the upper hand, and inconsiderateuess overstep the proper limits. He 
sits on the eminence of propriety, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their bad deeds to the 
public gaze. When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to be the 
judge, and he himself, on account of his mildness, the suitor for justice. 
He does not permit petitioners to be delayed on the path of hope; he 
endeavours to promote the happiness of the creatures in obedience to 
the will of the Creator, and never secks to please the people in contra- 
diction to reason. He is for ever searching after those who speak the 
truth, and is not displeased with words that seem bitter, but are in 
reality swect. Ife considers the nature of the words and the rank of 
the speaker. He is not content with not committing violence, but he 
must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same 
manner that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements,’ so also does the political constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of 
the warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.*— 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 


1 Thus, according to the medical theo- s. Adtézi. It is also found in the 
ries of the middle ages. Akhlig i Muhsint, chapter XV., dar 
® This passage resembles one in ‘adi, in the Akhldqgi Jaldli, and the 
Firdausi’s Shahnimah, in the chapter Akhliq t Nagiri, the oldest of the three 
entitled dar ddstdn i Jamshéd; vide Akhlaqs mentioned. 
also Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, II., 756, 
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astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and /abourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint oa a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead 
everything to a happy issue. [lluminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the Vaki/, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection, is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien- 
ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to . friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
prompt in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 
treating even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to 


2 Akbar said that perfect devotedness Akbar much coveted—promised to shew 
consisted in the readiness of sacrificing this devotedness, and then belonged to 
four things,—7dn (life), mdZ (property), the din « ildht, or the Divine’ Faith, 
din (religion), mdmtis (personal honour). the articles of which Akhbar had laid 
Those who looked upon Akbar as a guide down, as may be seen below. 
in spiritual matters (pt7)—an honour which 
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himself the hearts of all. Ile takes care not to commit improprieties in 
conversation, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the 
financial offices are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of their returns. 

The Mir-mal,’ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhshi,? the Bar- 
bégi,’ the Qurbégi,* the Mir-tézak,® the Mir-bahri,® the Mir-barr,’ the 
Mir-Manzil,’ the Khwénsalar,’ the Munshi,’® the Qush-bégi," the Akhtah- 
bégi'’, belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sutticiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 

2. The assistants of vietory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Diwdn. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. Le must be a 
member of the Dirine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustaufi ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vaki/. The Mustaufi, the Sahib 
i Taujih,* the Awarjah Nawis,’* the Mir-Siaman,”* the Nazir i Buyiitat,” 
the Diwan i Buyitat,'® the Mushrif° of the Treasury, the Waqi’ah 


? Perhaps an officer in charge of the 1° Private Secretary. 
1 


Emperor's Private purse. 

* Paymaster of the Court. 

® An officer who presents people at 
Court, their petitions, &e. He is also 
called Ber ’Arz. 

* Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

§ Master of Ceremonies. 


© Harbour Master Cieneral and Admiral. 


7 Superintendent of the Imperial For- 
ests. 

® Quarter Master General of the Court. 
Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

* Superintendent of the Imperial 
Kitchen. 


Superintendent of the aviaries (fal- 
cons, pivcons). 

"2 Superintendent of the Stud. 

*% Deputy Diwan. 

* The Accountant of the Army. 

** The Accountant of the daily ex- 
penditure at Court. 

76 The officer in charge of the Court- 
furniture, stores, &c. 

Superintendent of the Imperial 
workshops. 

7° The Accountant of the Imperial 
workshops. 

9 Clerk. 
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Nawis,' the ’Amil* of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that 
of the Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possesses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the office of a Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Mushrif i Diwan, which office is higher in 
rank than that of the Diw4n, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know-. 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they imundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,’ the Mir-’Adl, the Qazi,‘ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4, The serrants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the maj esty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
the body; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the 
sharbat and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the 
wardrobe, belong to this class. 


* The Recorder. 2 Collector. empire. 
® Also called Sadr i Juhdn, the Chief- * The Qazi hears the case: the Mir 
Justice and Administrator General of the | ’Adl passes the sentence. 
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If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
hike a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the siesta 
working of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State—1l. An upright collector ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds' of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable 
person is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him 
comes, secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does 
not flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of 
excellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
free from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 


? The following is a free paraphrase of a XXXIL., entitled dar siydsat. 
passage in the Akhlag i Muhsini, Chapter 
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ticious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the case 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should consider 
him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and provided 
this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, he 
should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; and if’ 
this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom, to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and: lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for enquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
Jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that 
they do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address; that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted 
monarch of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that 
it is no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of his 
wisdom, he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy ; whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field 
of holiness ;' and even if it were possible to give a description of it, 


* Akbar as the spiritual leader of the are related in the seventy-seventh Ain of 
members belonging to the Divine Faith, this book. 
wrought many miracles, of which some 
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who would be able to hear and comprehend it? The best thing I can 
do is to abstain from such an attempt, and to confine myself to the 
description of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of his nature, and his greatness us a king. I shall speak— 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of aking. In domg 
s0, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend, how monarchs 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
urigited by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume tlicn, is arranged under three heads : it enables 


me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


Remark by the Author. As Thad sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels. Enquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like aif, dm, 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from their numes. Some letters I have distinguished 
as mangutuh, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the ché in chaman, 
the gdf in nigdr, the zh in muzhdah. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase having three points. Letters peculiar to the Hindf language I have 
distinguished us Hindi. The letter yd, as in ry, I have called tahkédnt, and the ¢é, as 
in dast, faugdnt. The bd in adab, Thave merely called bé Similarly, the letters nzéa, 
waw, yd, and hé, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as niin, waw, &e. 
The nasal nen I have called niin i khafi, or niin i pinhdn. The final and silent &, 
as in farkhundah, I have called muh (ub, i. e., written, but not pronounced. The2z and 
a, when modified to é or d, I have called majhud. As consonants followed by an alif 
have the vowel a, it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 


BOOK FIRST. 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


AIN 1. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others. He who does not possess 
these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a dependent one, he will put 
his whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a life free from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiss of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.’ 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understand- 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not.a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of the world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the king of 


* A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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our time. Ta his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the successful 
working of every department, which, although former monarchs have thought 
it derogatory to their greatness, is vet the first step towards the establish - 
ment of a good government. For every branch ho has made proper regula- 
tions, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of obtaining 
God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things: jirst, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitablo regulations ; secondly, a 
watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year of 

{the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 dams.!| The expenses on this account, 
‘as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There arc more than one hundred 
offices and workshops, each resembling a city, or rather a little kingdom ; 
and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they are all conducted with 
recularity, and are constantly increasing, their improvement being accom- 
panied by additional care and supervision on the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from thei subject matter, belong to each of the three divisions of the work, 
I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


AIN 2. 
THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advancement 
of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. AI this again 
is connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of the monarch, his 
love for the people, and with an intelligent management of the revenues and 
the public expenditure. Itis only when cared for, that the inhabitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to satisfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence itis incumbent on just kings, to caro for the 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 


2 Or, 7,729,669% Rupees. One rupee the commencement of which falls on the 
(of Akbar) = 40 dams. The Divine era, 19th February 1556; hence the thirty- 
or Tarikh i Uahi, is Akbar’s solar era, ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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wealth, and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite 
is the case with the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent 
position, I would answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make 
this assertion ; for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which 
they think necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficiont quantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khajah sarai I’timad Khan,’ a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khijah, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. With 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and strangers, 
the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were separated from 
the Jagir lands; and zealous and upright men were put in charge of the 
revenues, each over one kror of dims. Incorruptible ditakchis® were selected 
to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one for each. And 
from kindness and care for the agricultural classes, it was commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the husbandman paying coin of full weight, 
but to give him a receipt for whatever species of money he might bring. This 


2 Tlimdd means trustworthiness. Khi- 
jah saraiis the title of the chief eunuch. 
His real name was Phil Malik. After 
serving Salfm Shah (1545 to 1653)’ who 
bestowed upon him the-title of Muham- 
mad Khdn, he entered Akbar’s service. 
Akbar, after the death of Shamsuddin 
Muhammed Atgah Khan, his foster 
father, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, and finding the Revenue De- 

t aden of thieves, he appointed 

*timf4d Khan, to remodel the finances, 
making hima commander of One Thou- 
sand (ride Abulfazl's list of Akbar’s gran- 
dees, in part second, No. 119), and confer- 
ring upon him the title of l'’timdd Khdn. 
He appears to have performed his duties 


to Akbar’s satisfaction. In 1565, he 
conveyed the danghter of Mfrin Mubé- 
rik, king of KhAndésh (1535 to 1566), to 
Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, and was, in 1576, 
appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in 
the Panjab, I'timéd Khan desired to 
join him. In order to equip his contin- 
gent, he collected his rents and out- 
standings, as it appears, with much harsh- 
ness. is led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the same year he was mur- 
dered by a man named Magqetd ’AI. 
Madsir ul umard. 
* Writers. 
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laudable regulation removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the 
collectors, and relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the 
income became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zcalous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a dirdgah and a clerk were appointed to assist him. 
Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this department. 

Whenevor a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs of 
dims, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the péshkash* receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazar yeceipts,? and another for 
the monies expended in weighing the royal person,* and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, darégahs and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for them. 
A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the empire began 
to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the army was augmented, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Tran and Turan, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasuries are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters befure me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops, the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again, by the order of his Majesty, a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover a kror of dams is kept 
in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in bags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsah, and many of 


1 Tributes. i ® Tide the eighteenth Ain of the 


l | 
2 Presents, vows, Ke. | second book. 
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them put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty entrusts to one of the 
nobility a large sum of money, part of which is carried in a purse.’ This is 
the reason, why such disbursements are called in the language of the country 
kharj 4 bahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting cate for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


AYN 3, 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS. STONES. 


if I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “‘ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous daérogah, 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this important 
department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies.—1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs; 8rd class, from 499 to 300; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th clase, from 199 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60; 7th class, from 59 
to 40; 8th class, from 39 to 30; 9th class, from 29 to 10; 10th class, from 
93 to 5; 11th class, from 4}? to 1 muhur; 12th class, from }? muhur to } 
rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydqgits, were classified as follows: 
Ist class, from 30 muhurs upwards; 2nd class, from 29? to 15 muhurs; 3rd 
class, from 14} to 12; 4th class, from 11} to 10; Sth class, from 93 to 7; 6th 
class, from 6? to 5; 7th class, from 4} to 3; 8th class, from 2? to 2; 9th class, 
from 1? to 1 muhur; 10th class, from 8} rupees to 5 rupees; 11th class, 
from 4} to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 1} to } rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhurs and upwards ; 
2nd class pearls varied from 29} to 15 muhurs; 3rd class, from 14} to 12; 
4th class, from 11} to 10; 5th class, from 9} to 7; 6th class, from 6} to 5; 
7th class, from 4} to 3; 8th class, from 2} to 2; 9th class, from 12 to 1; 
10th class, less than a muhur, down to 5 rupees; 11th class, less than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1} rupees; 13th class, less than 1} 


2 A purse in Hindi is called bahlak. 
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rupees, to 30 dims ; 14th class, less than 30 dims, to 20 dans; 15th class, less 
than 20 dams, to 10 dams; 16th class, less than 10 dims, to 5 dims. The 
pearls are strung upon a number of strings indicating their class, so that 
those of the 16th class are strung upon 16 strings. At the end of each 
bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, to avuid losses arising from 
unsorting, Whilst a description is attached to each péarl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the daily 
and mouthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the Ist class, } rupee; 
2nd class, $; 3rd class, 5 rupee; 4th class, 3 dams; 5th class, 1 suki; 6th 
class, 1 dain; 7th class, } dams; 8th class, 4 dam; 9ih class, } dim; 10th class, 
+; 11th class, $; 12th class, 4; 13th class, $; 14th class, ; 15th class, 25 ; 
16th class, = dam, and less. 

The value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of His Majesty may 
be detailed as follows :— 

Rubies weighing 11 tanks, 20 surkhs,’ and diamonds of 5} tanks, 4 
surkhs, each one lakh of rupees; emeralds weighing 173 tanks, 3 surkhs, 
52,000 rupees; yaquts of 4 tanks, 7} surkhs, and poarls of 5 tanks, each 50,000 
rupces. 


AIN 4. 
THE IMPERIAL MINT. 


As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is the 
source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their transactions 
by means of money. Every man uses it according to the extent of his 
necessities; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires sustains by it 
his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of his objects—the 
wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon it as the founda- 
tion, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious wishes flows. It 
is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human race, as men obtain 
by money their food and clothing. You may indeed gain these two things 


by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kneading, 


1 Surkh means red ; also, a little seed 
with a black dot on it, called in Hind. 
ghungehi, Abrus precatorius. The Per- 
sians called it chashm t khurits, cock’s 
eye. The seeds are often used for 
children’s bracelets. Abulfazl means 
here the weight called in Hind. vaéi, 
vulyo ruftee. 8 surkhs, or 8 ratis, = 


1 mashah ; 12 mashahs = 1 télah, and 80 
tolabs = 1 sér. A tank is valued at 4 
mishahs ; but it must have weighed a 
little more, as in the tenth Ain, Abulfazl 
states that the weight of 1 dim was 
5 tanks, ov 1 tolah, 8 mashahs, 7surkhs ; 
2 oe, 1 tank = 397 mashahs = 4 
miishahs, 12 surkhs. 
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cooking; twisting, spinning, wearing, &c.; but these actions cannot well be 
performed without several helpers; for the strength of a single man is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keeeping his provisions. 
This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or a cave. Man’s exist- 
ence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five things—a father, 
a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is required by all. 
Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils break; they last 
in no case very long. But moncy does last long, on account of the streugth 
and compactness of its material, and even a little of it may produce much 

It also enables men to travel. How difficult would it be to carry Provisions 
for several days, let alone for several months or years! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) has 
come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much labour 
on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has many valuable 
qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. Its component parts 
are nearly equal’ in weight ; and the marks of the four elemonts are visible 
in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, its purity of air, its 
wftness of water, its heaviness of earth; henve gold possesses miuny 
lifu-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure it; for it does not 
burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected by air; retains for ages its appearance 
although kept in water ; and does not get altered when buried in the ground, 
whereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. Itis for this reason 
that in old books on philosophy in which man’s intellect is termed the greater 
peinciple, gold is called the lesser principle? as the things required for human 
life depend upon it. Among its epithets I may mention ‘the guardian of 
justice ;’ ‘the universal adjuster ;}—and indeed the adjustment of things 
depends on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it. ser- 
vice, God has allowed silver and brass to come into use, thus creatiny 
additional means for the welfare of man. Hence just kings and cncrget*c 
ruers have paid much attention to these mctuls, and erected mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly studied. The success of this departments 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and the 
edifice of the world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


* According to the chemists of the ‘ ing properties. Vide the thirteenth Ain. 
middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver $< Were it uot for piety, I would 
and sulphur taken in equal proportions ; bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed 
the latter must, however, possess colour- be thy namo!’ Mduriri. 
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THE WORKMEN OF TILE MINT. 
AIN oF 

1. The Dardgah. Wemust be a cireumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon the 
shoulder of despatch. He must keep every oue to his work, and shew zeal and 
Intevrity. 

2. The Safraft. The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coms. On 
account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of skilful 
sarrifs ;? and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
in Persia dahdahi, but they do not know above ten degrees of fineness ; whilst 
in India it is called bdranbani, as they have teclre degrees. Formerly the old 
hun, whichis a gold coin current in the Deccan, was thought to be pure, and 
reckoned at ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 8}: and the 
round, small gold dinir of Alauddin, which was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 108. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witcheraft 
and alchemy; for they maintain, that gold ore ducs not come up to this 
fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this degree ; 
hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. It is, however, 
certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
describers and truthful travellers have indeed never mentioned this degree ; 
but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
with the ashes, which ignorant men look upon as uscless dross, whilst the 
slalfid recover the metal from it. Although malleable gold ore be calcined 
and reduced to ashes, yet by a certain operation, it is brought back to its 
original state ; but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, 
the real circumstances connected with this loss, wero brought to light, and 
the fraudulent practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


AYN 6. 
BANWARYI.? 
An abbreviation for ddawar?, Although in this country clever Sairafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness hy the colour and the 


> The same as Sairafi; hence a shroff, | ? This Wind. werd which is not given 
a amoney lender, | in the dictionaries, meaus the testing of 
gold, 
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brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been introduced, for 
the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mashah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mashahs of pure gold of 104 degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mfshah’ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. If now 74 surkhs of pure gold (of 104 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixture will only be 10} ddn.* Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 
gold and 2 parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
6} 2. pure gold and 3 parts composition, 93 ban; 6s. gold and 4 parts 
composition, 94 bin; 53 s. gold and 5 parts composition, 9} ban; 5 8. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 ban ; 44 ¢. gold and 7 parts composition, 82 ban; 
4s. gold and 8 parts composition, 84 ban ; 3}. gold and 9 parts composition, 
8} b4n; 3 s. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 ban; 2} 8. gold and 11 parts 
composition, 7? bin; 2. gold and 12 parts composition, 74 bin; 14 8. gold 
and 13 parts composition, 7} ban; 1 «. gold and 14 parts composition, 7 ban ; 
and lastly, 3s. gold and 15 parts composition, 6# bin. Or generally, evory 
additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the fineness 
of the gold by a quarter ban, the touch of the composition itself being 6} ban. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6} bin, they mix together § 
surkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7} surkhs of the secorid composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6} ban; and if 1 
surkh of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surkhs of the second 
composition, the result will be 6 ban ; and if they require still baser composi- 
tions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwari, they 
reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 


2 This mashab contains 6 parts gold, * The Hind. term ban means temper, 
1 part silver, and 1 part copper, t. ¢, degree, 
: gold and j alloy. 
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Rler Teer ome te cer Tae a eof him. Show there be any differences, lie 
Crtel tie dna Workinen, ununtamns that whieh as right. 
qe pubes Vets beadin i 

PPh deat The series down the daily expenditure im au upright 
ate Traetieth mae moan! bee) sa aystenmtioc dav-book, 

3B. Tae ee hoot Weave up gold, silver and copper, by which he 
enins apredt for Loneelf, acsieis the department, and benctits the revenues 
ta the State. Tied) will fiat el wheu justice is everywhere to be had, 
wud oxy dien rulers are not avew1erotns. 

6. The Tisnserer who witelios over the profits. and is upright in all his 
dealings, 

The salaries of the first four and the six. i officers ditfer from each other, 
the lowest or cdhein telding the rauk of an wlhadi? 

7.0 Fhe Weegimany, who wei chs the coms. For weighing 100 ya/e/f wold- 
rntiurs, he eets 1} dius; for weighing 1600 rupees, 642 dams; and for 
Wweruing 1000 copper dims, 34 of a dian; and, after this rate, according to 
the qi mtity. 

Ko Lhe Melicr of the ore, We makes sinall and large trenches in a tablet. 
of clay which he bosnu ars with grease, and pours into them the melted gold 
aud iver, to cast them into tagots. Tn the cause of copper, instead of using 
grease, it is sufiidient to sprinkle ashes. Jor the ahove mentioned quantity 
ot wold, he of: 28 dfauns; for the siaue Guantity of silver, 56 dius and 13} 
jitius 3? dor the ssane quarts of coy per, -f dias and 213 jétals, 

9. Lhe Dlavvcwerrr, We niakes the adulterated gold mto plates of six or 
seven tadshats each, six diners in leueth aud breadth; these he carries to 
the assay master, Who measures them i a mould made of copper, and stamps 
suchas are saltable, in order to prevent alicrations, and to shew the work 
dove. Ile receives as wages for the above mentioned quantity of gold, 424 


dais. 


AIN 7. 
Tlie SLANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 
When the abovementioned plates have beeu stamped, the owner of the 
cold, toy the woight of every 100 jalali goldninhwes, must furnish 4 sérs of 


— 


1 The Ahadis correspond toour Tia word cfhadé, the 2 of whichis the Arabie 
rented officers, Most clerks of the Im- g Was spell in official returns with the 


pertel offices, the painters of the court, 
the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, de.. 
belonged to this corps. They were ected ; 
; ; : was Arebic. 
Ahadis, or single nen, because they stood 2 Tcwelem or laie eal di 
. * . ' ee - t ¢ . 4 nae’ 

under Akbar's immediate orders. The | 7-. wd me oa aa 
Mede the loth Ain, 


Persian &. So deep-rooted. says Badiont, 
was Ahhbat'’s hatred for every thing which 
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saltpetre, and 4 sérs of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates after having 
been washed in clean water, aro stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being covered 
with cowdung, which in Hindi is called uplah. It is the dry dung of the JFild 
Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till the dung is reduced 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then these ashes being removed from 
the sides, are preserved. They are called in Persian khdk i khaldg, and in 
Hindi saléni. By a process to be mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, are left as they are. This 
process of setting fire to the dung, and removing the ashes at the sides, 1s 
twice repeated. When three fires have been applied, they call the plates 
sita@i. They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being sufficiently pure; but if the sound is harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fires. Then from each of the plates one mashah is taken away, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on the touchstone; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fires. In 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or four fires. 

The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolahs of 
pure gold, and two tdlahs of the gold which passed through the firo, and 
make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact balance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of pureness. 

10. The Melter of the refined metal. He melts the refined plates of gold, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold muhurs 
is three dams. 

11. The Zarradb. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees aro, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dams, 1} jétals; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
53 dams, 8# jétals, if he cuts rupees; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts the 
same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 coppcr dims his fee is 
20 dams; for the same weight of half and quarter dims, 25 dims; and for 
half quarter dims, which are called dumris, 69 déms. 

In fran and Tirdén they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so oxartly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enough. 

12. The Engraver. Ho engraves the dies of the coins on’ stccl, and such 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, Mauland 
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“ALE Almad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, cuts different 
kinds of Jetters in steel, in such a manner as equals the copyslips of the most 
skilfil caligraphers. We holds the rank ofa yizbdshi 3! and two of his men 
serve In the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

13. The Sithachi. Te places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer (putheh’) both sides are stamped. 
Ilis fees are for 100 goldmuhurs, 12 dams ; for 1000 rupees, 5 dims, 94 jctals ; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dim, 3 jétals in 
addition ; for 1000 copper dds, 3 dims; for 2000 half dims, and 4000 
quarter dims, 3 dams, 18} jétals; and for 8000 half-quarter dams, 10} dams. 
Out of these fees the sikkachi has to give one-sixth to the hanmerer, for 
whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. Tho Svbbak makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dims. 

The discovery of alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, tin and 
copper. In Fran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of fineness of 
silver duhdahd; in HWindustin, the sairafis use for it the terms bist b/serah. Accord- 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree; but it is not made less 
than five, and uo one would care for silver baser than ten degrees. Practical 
men can discover from the colour of the compound, which of the alloys is pre- 
vailing, whilst by tiling and boring it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it when hot, and then throwing it into water, 
When blackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish culour tin, and 
whiteness a large proportion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 


They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of JIfughilan® wood; then 
they moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into this 
they put the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the 
silver, and having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair 
of bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. Tho proofs of the metal being pure are, a lightning-like bright- 
ness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 


1 This Turkish word signifies @ com- rupees per mensem ; vide the third Ain 
maantor of one hundred men, a captain. of the second book. 
Ahadis of distinction were promoted to 7 Called in’ Hind. dahil, a kind of 
this military rank. The salary of a Yuiz- acacia. It» bark is used in tanning. 


bashi varied frum five tou seven hundred | 
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the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames resembling in shape the 
horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms itself into a dish, and is 
perfectly refined. Ifthis dish be melted again, half a surkh in every télah 
will burn away, #. ¢., 6 méshahs and 2 surkhs in 100 télahs. The ashes of 
the dish, which are mixed with silver and lead, form a kind of ditharge, called 
in Hindi #haral, and in Persian kukneh ;’ the use of which will be hereafter 
explained. Before this refined silver is given over to the Zarrab, 5 mdshahs 
and 5 surkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of evory hundred 
tolahs of it; after which the assay master marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwifri system ; now it 
is calculated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolahs, of shai silver, which is 
current in "Iraq and Khurdsan, and of the /éré and misqalt, which are current 
in Turan, there are lost three tdlahs and one surkh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Turkish zarjtl, and the mahkmidt and muzaffari of 
Gujrat and Malwah, 13 tolahs and 64 mashahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard. 

15. The Qurckéb having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 44 dams. 

16. The Chdshnigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into cight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and melts 
them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is pure. The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himself and others. 
For assaying that quantity, he geta 13 d4éms. In the case of silver, he takes 
one tolah with a like quantity of-lead, which he puts together into a bone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is all burnt. Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers it till it has lost all smell of the 
lead; and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost 
in weight three* d:riny (rice grains), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 
3 dims, 43 jétals. 

17. The Néidrtyah collects the khdk« khaldg, and washes it, taking two 
sérs at the time; whatever gold there may be amongst it, will scttle, from its 
weight, to the bottom. The kkdk, when thus washed, is called in Hind{ 
kukrah, and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, directions 
shall hereafter be given. The abovomentioned adulterated sediment is 
rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mdshahs per sér. Tho 


* Some MSS. have katah. {| #* One MS. has siz. 


Df. 
quick Iver frome its predilective ciftmity, diews the geld te dts Tf and torts 
anomie Vw iehods keptoover the dire dn aretert. till the egehlis seprrat 
from the cauek sty on, 

Por extracting the gold from this quantity of fhal, the Myartych 


receives: 20 danas, 2 jetals. 


The [PEO NS of Kubkruh. 

They anix with the /y04 an equal quantity of paader, and form a 
paste of ver uaa fortis. and wild cowdune. They then pound the tirst 
comnpostloen, aud mining it wich die paste, work it up into balls of two sers 
woleht, which they dry ona ele th. 

Durer is obsained as follows :— 

They amake a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babélwood 
wt the rate of six diners of ashes for every maund of load. The lead itself is 
putat the bottom of the hole, which das been smoothed; then they cover 
it with charcoals, andaelt the lead. After that, having removed the couls, 
they place over it two plates of clay, fixed Dy means of thorns, and close up 
the betlows hiole, buat net the vent. This they keep covered: with bricks, till 
the ashes have thoroughly souked mp the lead. Phe bricks they frequently 
rewove, to lear the state of the lead. For the abovementioned qcnuantity of 
lead, there are foimishals of silver mixed up with the ashes. These ashes 
they cool in water, when they are called peaher. Out of every man of lead 
two srs are daumt; buat the mass is mereased by four scrs of ashes, so that 
the wetent of the whele mass will be one min and two scrs, 

Rest is a kind of aed, made of asftaar and saltpetre. 

Havine thus explane Lwhat pevtar avd rostare, Dretiam to the descrip- 
tion of the process of Aura’. They make wunoven-like vessel, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the middle, one and a hidf yards in height, with a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with coals within four tingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit dug in the earth, and blow the tire with two 
Totows. Adter that, the aforementioncd balls being broken into pieces, 
they throw them into the tire aid elt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
wed lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
Whatever relains inthe vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separat- 
ed from it. They Tkewise collect the ashes, from whence also by al certain 
process profit may be derived. The metalis then taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to the puahar system. Tire lead willamix with the asdies, 


The unaveins of seme of the APSS, Pupure carbonate of soda. 
expliin this word by the Wud. sive 
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from which thirty sérs will be recovered, and ten sérs will be burnt. The 
gold, silver and copper, remain together in a mass, and this they call dugrdwatt, 
or according to some, gubrdwatt. 


The process of Bugrawatt. 


They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of dabdél-wood, half a sér for 
every 100 télahs of dugrawatt. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugréwat{, adding one télah of copper, and 
twenty-five tolahs of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 
bricks, and make a fire of 4abu/-wood, till the lead and copper unite with the 
ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also called 
Fharal, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by a process, 
which will be hereafter explained. 


XIN 8. 


THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM THE GOLD. 


They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and three 
times with sulphur, called in Hind. chhachhiyd. Yor every tolah of the alloy, 
they take a mdshah of copper, and two mf&shahs, two surkhs of sulphur. 
First, they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the alloy be of 
100 tolahs weight, the 100 m&shahs of copper are employed as follows :—they 
first melt fifty mashahs with it, and then twice again, twenty-five mashahs. 
The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After reducing the mixture of 
gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it fifty mdshahs of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the surface of which is laid a broomlike bundle of hay. Upon it they pour 
the melted metal, and prevent it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming 
into amass. Then having again melted these bits, after mixing them with 
the remaining copper in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade: and for 
every télah of this mixture, two mashahs and two surkhs of sulphur are 
used, #. ¢., at the rate of one and one half quarter sér (18 sér) per 100 tdlahe. 
When it has been three times melted in this manner, there appears on the 
surface a whitish kind of ashes, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept 
separate ; and its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture 
of gold and silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and 
three for the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the 
Panjab, this gold is called ka:7, whilst about Dihl{, itis termed pier. If 
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the mixture contained much gold, it generally turns out to be of 64 dan, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Vither they mix fifty tolahs of this with 400 télahs of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Saldz? process; or else they use the 4/6x? process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild cowdung, and one part of saltpetre, 
Having then cast the aforesaid pryar into ingots, they make it into plates, 
none of which ought to be lighter than 14 tolahs, but a little broader than 
those which they make in the sa/ont process. Then having besmeared them 
with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, giving them for 
every strewing two gentlo fires. This operation they repeat three or four 
times; and if they want the metal very pure, they repeat the process till it 
comes up to nine dx. The ashes are also collected, being a kind of Pharal. 


AIN 9. 


THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM THESE 
ASITES. 


Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after the 
process of aldné, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put them into 
a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When the metal is 
cold, they refine it as described under the article Subbak, p. 22. The ashes of 
it are also Maral. The salon process is also perfurmed in other ways well 
known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Panitwar having melted the k’haral, separates the silver from 
the copper. Ilis fee for every tolah of silver is 1} dams. As arcturn for the 
profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dims to the dfwin. Waving reduced 
the #haral to small bits, he adds to every man of it 1} sérs of tangar (borax), 
and three sérs of pounded natrum, and kneads them together. Ho then 
puts this mass, ser by sér, iuto the vessel above described, and melts it, when 
lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. This is afterwards refined by the 
process of the saébak, and the lead which scparates from this, and mixes 
with the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. The Paikar buys the saldéni and Vharal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and make#a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of saléni, he gives 17 dims, and for the 
same quantity of k’haral 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The Mehducdlah brings old copper-coins which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted; and from 100 télahs of silver, 3} rupees go to the 
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diwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for it 
as duty. 

21. The Khakshée. When the owners of the metals get their gold and 
silver in the various ways which have now been described, the Khakshée 
sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes them, and 
gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing trade. The 
state receives from this man a monthly gift of 123 rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dims for every 100 dams, 


AYN 10. 
THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 


As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the coins 
has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the treasury, 
and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 


A. Gold Coins. 


1. The S’hansah is a round coin weighing 101 télahs, 9 mdshahs, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 Za’? ¢ yaldli-muhurs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
alsultdnu ala’samu alkhdganu almwazzamu khallada alldhu mulkahu wa sultdnahu 
sarbu dari-lkhilafati Agrah,— The great sultén, the distinguished emperor, 
may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at the capital 
Agrah.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula,” and the 
following verse of the Qoran :*—Alldhu yarzaqu man yashdau bighairi hisdbin,— 
‘God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure ;’’—and 
roundabout are the names of the first four califs. This is what was first 
cut by Maulinaé Magqgid, the engraver; after which Mullé ’Alf Ahmad 
made with great skill the following additions. On one side, Afzalu dindrin 
yanfuguhu alrajulu, dindrun yanfuquhu ‘ala aghdbihi ft sabtiilidh,— The best 
coin which a man expends, is a coin which he spends on his co-religionists 
in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

Alsultdnu aPdli alkhalifatu almuta’dli khallada allchu ta’ dla mulkahu wa 
sultanahu, wa abbada ’adlahu wa thednahu,— The sublime sultan, the exalted 


2 Also called Kalimah, or the Confession dun rastl-ulldh. 
of Faith, (dé idha tll-alldh, Muhamma- 2 Qor. Sur. IT, 208. 


96 : 
calif. may Ged the Almightw perpetuate his kingdom and his reign, and give 
e@erpity to his justice and beeinty 7 

Afterwards all this was removed. and the following two Ruldis of 
the court-poet and philosopher Sheth Fut were engraved by him. On one 
bide:, 

BKhurehed (il hath behr azn qauher yor 
Nang € scqah az partaw tan jashar yapt 
Kin azinacar ¢ tarhiyat é€ i zar wae 
Won zar sharaf az stkloh tv Shah Alhar yaft. 
“Ttis the Siw from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 
The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 
The mines get their cold from his fostering vlance, 
And their gold is ennobled bw Akbar’s stamp.” 
aud, ldahu akhar, jalla jaldluhu—* God is great, may his His glory shine 
forth?” in the middle. And on the other side, 
In sikkah kth pirayah ¢ ummeéd biorad 
Ba nagsh i duram wnanm t jawid burad 
Sima ts@adetush hamin bas kih badahr 
Yak zarrah nazar-kardah ¢ khurshéd buwad. 
‘This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 
As a sign of its anspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a ghimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold com, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tdlahs and 8 ndshahs, in vidue equal to 100 rowed muhurs, at 11 mashahs 
gach. It has the same intpression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of cach of the two preceding coms. It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
ehansah, and on the other side the following Rub@’i by £aizi :-— 

I'n naqd t rawan t ganj t shdhinshaht 
Ba kaukab ¢ tgbal kunad hamrdhi 
Khurshed biparwarash azanrit kth badahr 
Yabad sharaf az stkhah ¢ Akbarshahi. 
“This current coin of the imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
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: It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp! 


as 


? According tothe Natural Philosophers cious stones into existence ; ede the thir- 
of the Middle Ages, the influence of the teenth Ain. The allusion to the sun is 


nun cally the metals, the pearls and pre- explained by the note to page ILI. 
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4. The Atmah is the fourth part of the s’Aansah, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the s’hansah; and some have on one side 
the following Rubé’{ by Faizi— 

In sikkah kih dast ¢ bakht ré zéwar bdd 
Pirdyah 1 nuh sipthr u haft akhtar bad 


Zarrin naqdést kér azt chin zar bad 
Dar dahr rawdn bandm ¢ shdh akbar bad. 
“‘This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 
And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven 


stars !—. 


Is a gold coin,—May golden be its work! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 
And on the other side the preceding Rubé’i. 
5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dimah, in value equal to 


one-fifth of the first coin. 


There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the s’hansah. 
6. The Chugul,’ of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the s’hansah, in 


value equal to two muhurs.* 


7. The round La’lt Jaldli,® in weight and value equal to two round 
muhkurs, having on one side ‘“ 4lldhu akbar,” and on the other Yd mw’ inu— 


**O helper.” 


8. The Aftddi is round, weighs 1 télah, 2 m4shahs and 43? surkhs, in 


* OrJugul. Abulfazl’s spelling in the 
text is ambiguous. 

* The MSS. differ. Most of them place 
the Chugul as the sixth coin, qfter the 
Binsat, and read :— 

“ The Chugul, of a square form, weigh- 
mg 3 télahs, 5} surkhs; its value is 

rupees. Also, of a round form, 
weighing 2 tdélahs, 9 mashahs, having a 
value of three round muhurs, of 11 m&- 
shahs each, (3. ¢., 27 rupees). But the 
iopression of both is the same. They 
are the fiftieth part of the S’hansah.” 

The last sentence does not agree with 
the value and weight of the S’hansah ; 
for the two Chuguls, as given by Abul- 
fazl, would each be the +2°th part of the 
two kinds of Shansah, not the fiftieth 


Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Prinsep's Useful tables, pp. 5 and 6, gives 
an extract from a MS. of the Ain in his 
possession, which appears to agree with 
the above reading ; but he only mentions 
the sguare form of the Chugul, weighing 


3 télahs, 5} surkhs, worth 30 rupees; 
and then passes on to the eighth coin, the 
Aftabi. 

Two other MSS.—among them Col. 
Hamilton’s—read after the Binsat, (i. e., 
after the twenty-fifth4ine of p. 24 of my 
text edition)— 

“6. The Chahdrgéshah (or square), 
weighing 3 télahs, 5} surkhs, worth 30 


rupees. 

v7, The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 
télahs, 9 mAshahs, in value equal to the 
3 round muhurs of 11 mashahs each.” 

“ Both have the same impression.” 

8. The Chugul, of a square form, the 
fiftieth part of a S’hansah, in value equal 
to two La’'l i Jdlalé muhurs.” 

This reading obviates all difficulties. 
But the real question is whether the 
Chahdrgdshah, the Gird, and the Chugul 
are three distinct coins. 

® For the round: La'l i Jaldlé, some 
MSS. only read, “ The Gird,” i. e., round, 
taking the words Lali Jaldli to the 
preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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Value equal to 12 rupees. On one side,  .17/dhu akbar, pela jalldluhu,” and 
on the other the date according to the Divine cra, and the place where it is 
struck. 

9, The Zihéiis round, weighs 12 miéshahs, 1? surkhs, bears the same 
stamp as the Af/dd), and has a value of 10 rupees. 

10. The sguare Lal i Jaldli is of the same weight and value; on one 
sule ‘ AMdhe akbar,” aud on the other “jalla juliluhu.” 

Il. The ?Adlguthah is round, weighs 11 méashahs, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side ‘ Adlahu akbar,” and on the other, “ Fa mw inn.” 

12. The Round mehur, in weight aud value equal to the “ddlgutkah, but 
of a different’ stamp. 

13. Mihrdb? isin weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhur. 

I4. The Afeini is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the Lal ¢yalali, and the round muhur. It bears the stamp ‘ yd 
mw ina”? 

15. The Chahdrgéshah, in stamp and weight the same as the 4/tabi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the Z/é//, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan® is half a Lel it Jalali4 

18. The Salinéis the half of the "ufd/qutkah. 

19. The fabi is a quarter of the Aftabi. 

20. The déen, is a quarter of the //déhi, and Jalalt. 

21. The Zalf Saluné is a quarter of the “sld/gutkah. 

22. The Pan is the fifth part of the 27dhi. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the Lvl? Jaldl{; on one side is a lily, 
and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumni, or Ashtsiddh, is one-cighth of the Z/éhi; on one side 
6 Alhihu akbar,” and on the other “yalla jaldluhu.” 

25. The Aald is the sixteenth part of the Z/dhi. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

26. The Zarah is tho 32nd part of an Z/déh?, and has the same stamp as 
the kuld. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin Lal t jalilis, Phans, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. The 
other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


> Ithas the Aulimad. (Sayyid Abmad’s * Several MSS. read - “4 Half a quarter 
edition of the Afn). Hahi and La‘lidalali.” Forbes gives sir 


rupees (¥). 


2 The ficurecalled mihrdbé, is GED» * Several MSS. have Zab?’, Perhaps we 
should write Aubbi. 


3 Jn Forbes'’s Dictionary, dudan, 
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B. Sslver Coins. 

1. The Rupee is round, and weighs eleven and one half mashahs. It 
was first introduced in the time of Shér Khdn. It was perfected during this 
reign, and received a new stamp, on one side ‘‘ Alldhu akbar, alla jaldluhu,” 
and on the other the date. Although the market price is sometimes more or 
less than forty dims, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment of 
salaries. 

2. The Jaldlahis of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Dard is half a Jaldlah. 

The Charn is a quarter Jaldlah. 

The Pandau is a fifth of the Jaldlah. 

The Asht is the eighth part of the Jaldlah. 
The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jaldlah. 

The Xald is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 
The S&ki is one-twentieth of the Jaldlah. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupee, which are 
however different in form. 


a a al cae ta 


C. Copper Cotns. 


1. The Dém weighs 5 tanks, ¢.¢., 1 tolah, 8 m&shahs, and 7 surkhs; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupee. At first this coin was called Paisah, and also 
Bahiéis ; now it is known under this name (dim). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dim is divided into twenty-five parts, 
each of which is called a jétal.. This imaginary division is only used by 
accountants. 

2. The Adhélah is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdéulah is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a ddm. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at four places 
only, tiz., at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Ahmadabéd (Gujrat), 
and Kébul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these four places, and 
besides in the following ten places,—D4éhab4s, Agrah, Ujain, Surat, Dihli, 
Patana, Kashmir, Léhor, Multén, Tandah. In twenty-eight towns copper 
coins only are struck, viz., Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Badaéon, Banfras, 
Bhakkar, Bahrat, Patan, Jaunpir, Jalandhar, Hardwar, Hisar Firdzah, 
St iat ee i a a ee 


Often misspelt chétal. The text gives | the correct spelling. 
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Kalpi, Gwaliar, Gorak’hpir, Walanwar, Lak’hnau, Manda, Nigor, Sarhind, 
Siyalkot, Sardnj, Sahtranpir, Sdrangpir, Sambal, Qanau, Rantanbhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round muhurs, 
yupecs, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods; and in consequence of the damage 
done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults experienced men, 
and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues new regulations, in 
order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Rajah Todarmal,” 
A. There was a LZa’l¢ 
Jaldli, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 télah, 13 surkhs. It 
Again, there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhur 


The currency underwent several changes. 
four kinds of muhurs were allowed to be current: 
ras quite pure, and had a value of 400 dims. 
with the imperial stamp, of which ¢dree degrees passed as current, r7z., 
#8. This muhur, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 


mAashahs. If from wear and tear it had lost in 
weight within three grains of rice, it was still allowed to be of the same de- 


Its value was 360 dams. 


C. The same mulur, when it had lost in 


gree, and no difference was made. 


weight from four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. 


> Rajah Tédarmal, a K’hetri by caste, 
was born at Liahdor. He appears to 
have entered Akbar's service during 
the cighteenth year of the emperor's 
reign, when he was employed to settle 
the affairs of Gujrat. In the 10th vear, 
we find him in Bengal in company with 
Miwim Khon; and three years later, 
again in Gujrat. In the 27th vear, he 
was appointed Déiirda of the empire, 
when he remodelled the revenue system. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on his life 
made by a K’hetri in the g2nd year, he 
was sent against the Yiisutzais, toavenge 
the death of Bir Bur. Inthe 34th year, 
old age and sickness obliged him to send 
in his resignation, which Akbar unwill- 
ingly accepted. Retiring to the banks 
of the Ganges he died—or, went to hell, 
as Badioni expresses himself in the case 
of Hindus—on the eleventh dav A. H. 
998, or 10th November 1589, the same 
year in which Rajah Bhagawan Das died. 
Tédarmal had reached the rank of a 
Chahtrhazdrt, or commander of Four 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
for his personal courage, than his finan- 


D. The same 


cial abilities. His eldest son D’Adru, a 
commander of seven hundred, was killed 
in the war with T’hat’hah, 

Abulfazl did not like Tédarmal per- 
sonally, but praises him tor his striet in- 
tezrity and abilities; he charges him 
with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. 
Aurangzéb said, he had heard from his 
father, that Akbar complained of the 
rijah's independence, vanity, and bigoted 
adherence to Hinduism, Abulfazl openly 
complained of him to Akbar; but the 
emperor with his usual regard for faith- 
ful services, said that he could not drive 
away an old servant. In his adherence 
to Hinduism, Todarmal may be contrast- 
ed with Bi Bar, whoa short time before 
his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompany- 
ing Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry 
of the departure, Todarmal’s idols were - 
lost ; and as he transacted no business 
before his daily worship, he remained for 
several days without food and drink, and 
was at last with difliculty cheered up by 
the emperor. 


= 
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muhur when it had lost in wright from six to nine rice grains; its value 
was 350 dims. 

Muhurs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupees, three kinds were then current, viz., 4. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 114 mdshahs; it went under the name of 
Jalalah, and had a value of 40 dims. 2B. The round, old <Akbarshéhi 
Rupee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 
d4ms. : 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddaulah Amir Fathullah’ of Shiréz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order was issued, that on the muhurs, as far as three grains; and on the 
rupees, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, but 
that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhurs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be; but it was not ordered, that only muhurs down to nine 
grains less, should be regarded as muhurs. Again, according to the sama 
regulation, the value of a muhur that was one surkh deficient, was put 
down as 355 d&ms and a fraction; and hence they valued the price of one 


* Amfr Fathullah of Shfr4z was the 
apil of Khajah Jaméluddin Mahmid, 
Keméladdin of Shirwan, and Mir Ghias- 
uddin Manctir of Shiraz. He so excel- 
led in all branches of Natural philosophy, 
ially mechanics, that Abulfazl said 


twenty-fourth Ain), which caused his 
death 


Next to Abulfazl, Faizf, and Bir Bar, 
the Amfr was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inven- 
tions, mentioned below, are ascribed b 


of him, “ If the books of antiquity should 
be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
the earnest solicitations of ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijaptr, he left Shiriz for the Dekhan. 
In A.H. 991, after the death of ’Adil 
Sh4h, he was invited by Akbar, who 
rained him to the dignity of a Sadr, and 
bestowed upon him, three years later, 
the title of Aminulmulk. He was ap- 
pointed to assist Tédarmal, and rendered 

service in working up the old re- 
venue books. His title Aminulmulk, 
to which Abulfazl alludes (vide p. 28, 1. 
9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to “Azaduddaulah, or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
afterwards to Kh4ndésh. After his return 
in 997 to Akbar, who was then in Kash- 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
he died. Thinking to understand the 
medical art, he refused the advice of the 
famous Hakim ‘Ali, and tried to cure 
the fever by eating Aarieah, (vide the 


5 


Abulfazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir 
was, however, on the best terms with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instructed. Ac. 
cording to the author of the Mir-dé ul 
*Alam, he was “a worldly man, often 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a rifle on his shoulder, and a 

owder-bag in his waistband, treading 

own science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Rustam could not have 
performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Mad- 
sir ul umard that according to some, the 
Amir was a Sih-hazéré, or Commander 
of three thousand; but I do not find 
his name among the lists of Akbar’s 
grandees even in the Tabagdt i Akbari, 
and the last Ain of the second book of 
this work. Instead of Amir Fathullah, 
we also find, especially in Badéonf, Shah 
Fathullsh. e lies buried on the 
Takht + Sulaimdn. Faizt’s ode on his 
death is very fine, 
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surkh of corned gold at the low rate of four dais and a fraction. According to 
Toédarmal’s regulation, a deduction of fire dams was made for a deficiency of 
one surkh ; and if the muhur had Just something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, evenif it were ouly } surkh, full five 
d4ms were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 14 surkhs, he deducted ten 
d4ms, even if the deficiency should not be quite 14 surkhs. By the new 
law of ’Azaduddawah, the value of a muhur was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 déms and a fraction only.’ 

"Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupee had been fixed at one dim less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupec, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty dams ; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dims was made for a deficiency of 
two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only one d&m and a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly, when ’Azaduddaulah went to Khindésh, the Rajah estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in Jalélah rupees, in round 
rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed again the 
deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan? received the charge of the government, 
he adopted the R4jah’s manner of estimating the muhurs; but he deducted 


* For ’Azaduddaulah having fixed the 
value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 dams 
and asmall fraction, the value of a muhur 
of full weight (11 mashahs = 11 x 8 
surkhs) was only 11% 8 X (4-+ a small 
traction) dims, 7. e., according to Abul- 
tnzl, 353 dams and a fraction, instead of 
360 dains. 

7 Qulij Khdnis first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akbar’s reign, 
when he was made governor of the Fort of 
Strat, which Akbar after a siege of forty- 
neven days had conquered. In the 23rd 
year he was sent to Gujrat; and after 
the death of Shah Manctir, he was, two 
years later, appointed as Diwdn. In 
the 28th year he accompanied the army 
during the conquest of (rujrat. In the 
34th year, he received Sambhal as jagir. 
After the death of Toédarmal, he was 
again appointed as Diwdu. This is the 
tine to which Abulfazl refers. In 1002 
he was made governor of Kabul, where 
he was not successtul. After bis removal, 
he accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law 
Prince Danyal as Aéd/ig, or tutor, but 
he soon returned to Akbar. During the 
absence, in 1007, of the empcror in Khan- 


désh, he was governor of Agrah. Two 
years later he was promoted to the go- 
vernorship of the Panjib and Kabul. At 
the accession of Jahangir, he was sent to 
Giujrit, but returned next year to the 
Panjab, where he had to fight against 
the Raushaniyyahs, He died, at an ad- 
vanced age, In 1035, or A. D. 1625-26. 
Abultazl, in the last Ain of the second 
book, mentions him as Chahdrhazdri, or 
Commander of Four Thousand, which 
high rank he must have held for some 
time, as Nrzdmi it Harari, in his Tabd- 
gat i Akbari, mentions him as such, and 
as Diwan. When tutor to Prince Dan- 
yal, he was promoted to the command of 
‘our Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Sunni; he was much respected for his 
learning. As a poet he is known under 
the name of U7fali; some of his verses 
may be found in the concluding chapter 
of the Afir-dt ul’ Alam, The high rank 
which he held, was less due to his talents 
as a, statesman, than to his family- 
connexion with the kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Saifullah and Mirz4 
Husain Qulij, the latter is best known. 
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ten déms for a deficiency in the weight of a muhur, for which the Rajah 
had deducted five déms; and twenty dims, for the former deduction of ten 
d&ms ; whilst he considered every muhur as bullion, if the deficiency was 
14 surkhs. Similarly, every rupee, the deficiency of which was one surkh, 
was considered as builion. 

Lastly, his Majesty trusting to his advisers, and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, till 
after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved of by every ono, far and near. On the 26th of Bahman, 
of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A. D. 1592,) he adopted the second 
{¢. ¢. ’Azaduddaulah’s}] method, with one exception, namely, he did not 
approve of the provision that a muhur the deficiency of which did not exceed 
three, and a rupee, the deficiency of which did not exceed siz, surkhs, should 
still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec- 
tual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of unprincipled men; 
for the former regulations contained no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficiency. Besides shameless, thievish people 
made light grain weights, and used to reduce muhurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted muhurs six grains 
deficient as muhurs deficient by nine grains. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large quantities of gold were stolen, and the losses seemed never 
toend. By the command of his Majesty grain weights of ddbdghirt were 
made, which were to be used in weighing. On the same date other strin- 
gent regulations were issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coins, and 
that the exact deficiency in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should 
be taken according to the present rate and no more. This order of his 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
freed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 


AYN 11. 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 


Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
afew particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirhdm, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date stone. During the califate of 
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"Omar, it was changed to a circular form; and in the time of Zubair, 1t was 
impressed with the words .4//dhu (God), barakat (blessing). JZaydy stamped 
upon it the chapter of the Qoran called Jkh/d¢ ; and others say that he imprinted 
lt with his own name. Others assert, that Omar was the first who stamped 
an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to some, Greek, Khusravite, 
and Himyarite dirhamswere in circulation at the time of Abdulmalik, the son 
Marwan, by whose order Hajjaj, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. 
Some say that Hajjaj refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
Alléhu ahad (God is one), and Adldhu camad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams 
were called makrihah (abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby 
dishonoured ; unless this term be a corruptivn of some other name. After 
Hajjaj, at the time of the reign of Yazid ibn i Abdulmalik, Omar ibn 
Hubairah coined in the kingdom of ’Ir4q better dirhams than Hajjaj had 
made; and afterwards Khalid ibn Abdullah Qasri, when governor of ’Lraq, 
made them still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity 
by Yusuf ibn ’Omar. Again, it has been said that Mug’ab ibn Zubair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misgd/s ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve and ten gzrdts, asserting at the 
same time that ’Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen qiréts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of Omar there were current several kinds of dirhams: 
first, some of cight déngs, which were called baghli, after Riis baghl who was an 
assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command of ’Omar; but others 
call them baghalli, from baghal, which is the name of a village ;* secondly, some 
of four dangs, which were called ¢tabrf; thirdly, some of three déngs, which 
were known as maghribé; and lastly, some of one dang, named yamant, the 
half of which four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a uniform average 
weight. Fazil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first :—full ones of eight and six déngs (1 dang of his = 2 girdts ; 
1 girdt = 2 tassiy; 1 tassiy == 2 habbah); and secondly, deficient ones of four 
dings and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dindr is a gold coin, weighing one misqdl, 7. e., 14 dirhams, a8 
they put 1 misqgdl = 6 ddngs; 1ddng 4 tassiy; 1 tassij = 2 habbahs; 1 habbah 
= 2 jaus (barley grains); 1 yau = 6 khardals (mustard-grain); 1 khardal = 
12 fals; 1 fal== 6 fatils; 1 fattl == 6 nagire; 1 nagir = 6 gitmirs; and 
1 gitmir = 12 zarrahs. One misgél, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Jfisqgdl is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin. From some ancient writings it appears 


* According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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that the Greek misqgd/ is out of use, and weighs two gérdts less than this; 
and that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by 3 or } of a misgdl. 


AYN 12. 
THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhur of 11 méshahs buys one télah of gold of 10 ddn; or 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of 9% bin; or 1 tolah, 4 s. of 84 ban; or 1 télah 6s. of 
9} ban; or 1 télah, 1 méshah of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one bén increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhur can buy, by one mfshah. 

The merchant buys for 100 Za’ ¢ Jald/i muhurs 130 ¢. 2 m. 0§ s. of Hun 
gold of 8} bins. Of this quantity 22 ¢. 9 m. 74.8. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the khék + khaldc, so that 107 ¢. 4m. 14 8. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhars, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the khdk ¢ khalds are recovered. 
2¢.11m.48. of gold, and 11 ¢. 11 m. 44 8. of silver, the value of both of 
which is 35 rupees, 124 tangahs,‘ so that altogether the abovementioned 
quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Rs., and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 1247., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; secondly, 
& Rs. 8d. 8y. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 #. 4d. 14 7. on 
account of articles used in refining the metal, viz., 26d. 164 7. dung; 4 @. 207. 
saloni; 1d. 10,7. water; 11 ¢. 57. quicksilver, and 4 As. 4d. 6}7. on account 
of the khdk 4 khaldg (viz., 21d. 737. charcoal, and 8 Rs. 22d. 247. lead) ; 
thirdly, 6 Rs. 374 d., which the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold ; this item goes to the Diwén in 
ease the gold belongs to the exchequer ; fourthly, 100 La’l ¢ Jaldlé muhurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which he brought ; jifthly, 
12 Rs. 837 d. 347. which the merchant takes as his profit; sxth/y, 5 muhura 
12 Rs. 34 d@., which go to the exchequer.” According to this proportion, 
merchants make their profits. | 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet. Gold may also 
be obtained by the Sa/éni-process from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


* One tangah = 2 d&ms; now-a-days as the several items added up give 105 m. 
one tangah = 2 pais. 39 Rs. 24d. 233 7,, but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 
* There is a slight mistake of 1} jétals, 25 d. 
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and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this country are mixed with 
gold: however, the labour and expense greatly exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 ¢. 0m. 2 4. of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs. the merchant 
gets 969 ¢. 9 m. 48. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 ¢. 0 m. 43s. burn away in 
casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a surplus of silver worth 
273 dams. The several items are—frst, 2 2s. 22 d. 127., as wages for the work- 
men (77z., The Weighman 5 d.737., the Chashnigir 3 d. 4}; the Melter 6 d. 1247.3 
the Zarab 2 Rs. 1d. 07.3 the Sikhachi 6 d. 124 7.) 3 secondly, 10 d. 15 7., on ac- 
count of requisites (v7z., 10d. charcoal, and 157. water); thirdly, 50 23.13 d. 07, 
payable to the Diwan ; fourth/y, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver he brought ; and fifthly, 3 2s. 21d. 104 7., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit will 
be much greater; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot be 
so great. 

Of the silver called /éri and shaht, and the other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 2. 0 m. 4.8., so that 950 Rupees will buy 989 ¢. 7 m. 
In tho Sabbdki’ process, 14 ¢. 10 m. 1 8. burn away, being at the rate of 14 ¢. 
per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 ¢. 11 m. 3 «. are lost in the fire. The 
remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the shdk i haral 34 Its. are recover- 
able. The several items are—/first, 4 2s. 27 d. 243 7. on account of the wages 
of the workmen (ziz., the Weighman 5 d. 727. ; the Sabbak 2 Rs. Od. 197. ; the 
Qurckéb 4d. 19 7.; the Chdshnigir 3d. 4 7.; the Melter 6d. 1247. ; the Zarrab 
2 Rs. 1d.; the Sikkachi 6 d. 124 7.); secondly, 5 Ms. 24d. 157. for necessaries, 
(riz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead; 10 d. charcoal ; and 157. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., 
payable to the state; fourth/y, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his 
silver; fifthly, 4 Rs. 29 d. his profit.” Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silver cheap, when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, ¢. ¢., at the rate of 26 d. 247. per sér. 
Out of this quantity, one sér is burnt away in melting ; and as cach sér yields 
30 dims, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the merchant 
takes his capital, and 18 d. 193 7. as profit. 33 d. 107. go to the workmen ; and 
15 d. 87. for necessaries, (vis. 13 d. 8 7. for charcoal; 1 d. for water; and 
1d. for clay) ; 58} d. go to the stato. 


AIN 13. 
THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; ar is relatively 


* These items added give Rs. 1015, sum mentioned by Abulfaz] (1015 Rs. 
25d. 14} j., i. e., a little more than the 20 d.) 
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warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is absolutely 
cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness ; 
moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, jirst, the 
dsdr i ’ulwt;' secondly, stones; thirdly, plants; fourth/y, animals. From the 
heat of the sun, watery particles become lighter, mix with the air, and rise 
up. Such a mixture is called dukhdr (gas). From the same cause, earthy 
particles mix with the air, and rise up. This mixture is called dukhdn 
{vapour). Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the earth. Several 
philosophers call both of the above mixtures dukhdr, but distinguish the 
mixture of watery particles and air by the name of motst, or watery bukhdr, 
whilst they call the mixture of earthy particles and air, dry bukhdr, or dukhdnt 
bukhér (vapour-like gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the 
surface of the earth, clouds, wind, rain, snow, &c. ; and, below the surface of 
our earth, earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhdr 
as the body, and upon the dukhdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds: first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydgit; secondly, those which do not melt, on account of 
their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being at 
the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone; fourthly, 
those which can be melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are malleable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from the union of 
the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its particles are moveable; 
and a body is called malleable, when we can make it extend in sucha 
manner, as to yield a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

When in's mixture of bukkdr with dukhdm, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of the 
sun causes the whole to contract, QUICKSILVER will be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dukhdn, the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
bukhkdr and dukhdn, both are nearly in equal proportion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the time of fermentation, airy particles enter, when 
cold causes the whole to contract. This mass is inflammable. If the dukhén 
and the greasiness are a little in excess, suLPHUR will be produced, in colour 


* Or duings from on high, as rain, snow, &c. 
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cither red or yellow, or groy or white. If the proportion of the dukhan is large, 
and that of the grease less, Arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And 
if the quantity of the dudjdr is greater, pure, black and yellow NaruTHa will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the 
contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence of greasi- 
ness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, on account 
of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of “ the 
seven bodies,” there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a varicty of the action of the 
component parts on each other. Thus s//rer will result, when neither of the 
two components mixes with earthy particles, when they are pure and become 
perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilver. 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
colouring, gold will originate. Again, under similar circumstances, if both 
contract after the mixture, but before a complete union has been effected, 
kharchint will bo produced. This body is also called Ahanchini, and seems 
really to be raw gold ; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver the larger component, with an 
additional power of burning, copper will result. And if the mixture be not 
thorough, and the quicksilver larger, t¢ will be produced; some say that 
purity of the components is essential. If both compounds be of an inferior 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and the power of burning be inherent in the sulphur, 
qron will result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksilver quantitatively larger, /ead will come into existence. 
These seven metals are called the seren bodies ; and quicksilver has the name 
of the mother of the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur, the prrots of life. 

Jast (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is uA @ tutiyd, 
and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, but there 
is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Ja/dér, which is a dependency 
of the Sibah of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics’ are of opinion that the 
metal called s7¢dé¢ is a silvor in the state of leprosy, and quicksilver a silver in 
the state of apoplexy; that lead is gold apoplectic and burnt, and bronze 
crude gold; and that the chemist, like the doctor, can restore theso diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, &c. Among them I may mention, 1. Safidru, which the 


* According to some MSS., the Hinds. 
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people of Hindustan call Adnst. It is a mixture of 4 sérs of copper to 1 sér of 
tin, melted together. 2. Ris, 4 sérs of copper to 14 sérs of lead. It is called 
in this country bhangdr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call piéa/, is made in 
three ways, frst, 2} sérs copper to 1 sér rik ¢ titiya, which is malleable, 
when cold ; secondly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of ruh?@ tutiyd, which is 
malleable, when heated; thirdly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of rth ¢ 
tattyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim ¢ sukhtah, 
composed of lead, silver, and bronze; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. 5. Haftjésh, which, like the Khdrchint, is nowhere to be found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it fdligim, whilst others give this 
name to common copper. 6. Ashtdhdt, a compound of eight metals, vzz., the 
six of the haftjésh, réh ¢ titiyd, and kdnst. It is also made of seven 
components. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sérs of saftdri, and 1 sér of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of his Majesty." 


AIN 14. 


ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukkdr and dukhdn, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhar is eet or dry; and a complete union of the two sets in, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 

a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy particles ; and 
likewise, every mineral in which the bukh4r predominates over the dukhén, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in which the complete union of the bukhfér and dukhén has set in, is heavier 
than one which has not reached this degree, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light. Bearing 
this in mind, we have a means of discovering the weight and lightness of 
every body. Some one,? now long ago dead, has expressed the weight of 
several bodies in verses, (metre Mujtass)— 

Za riy i jussah t hafidd, u yak diram simdbd, 
Chil shashast, usa arzis siy u hasht shumdr, 
Lahab gadast surub panjah o nuh dhan chil ; 
Birtny u mis chehil 6 panj nugrah panjah u char. 


» This phrase seems to mean that lary in rhyme, entitled Nigdb uggibydn, 
the invention was made at the time of which for centuries has been a in 
Akbar. nearly every Madrasah of Persia and 

* Abii Nagr t Fardhi, of Farah, atown India ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal, for 
in Sijistan. His real name is Muhammad 1868, p. 7. 

Badruddin. Le has written a Vocabu- k 
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* Quicksilver’ is 71; Rui is 46; Tin is 38; Gold 100; Lead 59; Iron 40; 
Brass and Copper 45; Silver 54.’ Others havo expressed the numbers 
by mnemotechnical words in rhyme, (metre Ramal)— 


Nuh filizs é mustaviyyul hajm rd chin barkashi, 

Tkhtilaf é waan darad har yaké bé tshtibah. 

Lar lakan, zébag alam, usrub dahan, arz's hal, 

Fizzah nad, chan yakt, miss o shabah mah, rés mah. 
‘* If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will doubtlessly 
find their different weights as follows :—gold Jakan,* quicksilver alam, lead 
dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron yakt, copper and brass mah, rii mdh.” If of 
these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, their weights will be 
different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight to the difference in the 
qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it their lightness or 
heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. 

Several deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a 
reference to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
100 misqiéls of each metal; and from the quantities of water thrown out 
upon the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water is which 100 
misqals of a body displace, the greater is its volume, and the less its weight ; 
and reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver displace 93 m. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 5m. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The scales 
of the air-balance are both suspended in air : those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body possesses the greater 
power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the direction of the perpendi- 
cular ; but, if either of the two scalea be on the surface of the water, and 
the other in the air, the latter ecale, although perhaps the lighter, will 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in water, if the quantity of water 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body; and a body will float, 
if that quantity be greater ; and if the water displaced be equal to the weight 


1 We fix the specific gravities as fol- 
lows :—Gold 19.26; Mercury 13.6 ; 
Lead 11.325 ; Silver 10.47 ; Copper 9; 
Tin 7.32; Iron 7.7, for which numbers 
water is unity. Abul Fazl takes gold as 
standard; and assuming, for his values, 
19.26 as its specific gravity, we would 
get, Mercury 13.87 ; Lead 11.36 ; Silver 


10.40; Copper 8.67; Iron 7.76; Tin 
7.32; Rui 8.86. 
2 The Arabic consonants of the mnemo- 
technical words lakan, alam, &c., re- 
resent numbers; thus 7 + k + 2= 
BO + 20+ 50:0 +2 + m=1 + 30 + 
40; &c. 


of the body, its upper side will coincide with the surface of the water. 
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Rathdn has drawn up a table, which I shall insert here. 


Quanity of water displaced by 100 


Misqdls. Dangs. Tassijes. 


misqals of 
Gold? s. secua ese 5 
Quicksilver, .... 7 
Lead, ........ ¥4 8 
Silver,........ es 9 
MUL: ~cstheeeeie’ « “I 
Copper, ........ 11 
Brass, .......00. 11 


Yaqut (light blue), 25 
Yaqit (red), .... 26 
Rubyjcsscccteasn 27 


Zamurrud,...... 36 
Pearl, ........ .. «387 
Lapis lazuli, 38 
Cornelian, ...... 38 
Amber, ........ 39 
Billaur, ........ 40 


CO 6 gm bo Om hm OH RP GC RD OH CF DD pe 


100 mtsgdls of 


Goldy: asi085646; 
Quicksilver, .... 


YAqiut (light blue, ) 
Yaqut (red,) .... 


Lapis lazuli, 

Cornelian, ...... 
Amber, ......., 
Billaur, 


@ 0 w oo to op b> & BS ww LO CO Go Co mm OO BD 


95 
92 
91 
90 
88 
88 


Abt 


Apparent weight (weight in water) of 


Misqéls. Da&ngs. Tassijes* 


4 2 
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The weight (tn air) of the undermen- The toeight (tn air) of the undermen- 
tioned metals, the volume of 100 mis- tioned precious stones, the volume of 
qals of gold being taken as the unit 100 misqdle of the blue ydgut being 
of volume. taken as the unit of volume. 


Misq4ls. Dings Tassdjes. Misqals. Dangs Tassijes. 


Gold,...... 0... 100 0 0 Yéqit(light blue) 94 38 38 
Quicksilver, 71 1 1 Y&qit (red,) .... 94 3 3 
Lead, .......... 59 2 2. Ruby; ‘svnccies. . 90 2 3 
Silver,.......05. 54 3 3 Zumurrud, wee = «69 3 8 
Rules csieasaaes 46 2 8 Pearls, ....... . 67 5 2 
Copper, ........ 45 3 38 Lapis lazuli, .... 65 3 2 
Brass, ........ 45 3 5(?)Cornelian, ; 64 4 2 
Tron, ......eeee 40 0 O Amber, ........ 64 3 1 
Tin,... 2. eee 88 2 2 Billaur, ........ 68 8 8 


* With the exception of Quicksilver, of the weights of the water displaced and 
, Silver, and Ydgqut (light blue), the the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
numbers nee in the MSS., and the above misg&ls (1 m.=6 d.; 1 ‘| = 4 ¢.) But in 


list, are slightly wrong, because the sum most items there is an excess of uxe ddag. 
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ATN 15. 
THE IMPERIAL TNAREM. 

His Majesty is a ereat friend of good order and propricty in business. 
Through order the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and that 
which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For this 
reason, the large number of women—a vexatious question even for great 
statesmen—furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom, 
and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the eminence of 
perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are therefore in the 


| best order. 


IN 


His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, and 
of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons from 
the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does he 
also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually turn into pure 
gold ;* but the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands how to use 
elixirs? and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver ; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes the worthless 
into men. ‘ The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is the 
elixir for producing gooduness.”” Such also are the results flowing from the 
love of order of his Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his 
respect for others, his activity, his patience. Even when he is angry, he does 
not deviate from the right path; he looks at every thing with kindly 
feelings, weighs rumours well, and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it 
a great blessing to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow the 
intoxicating pleasures of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

Tis Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women have been 
appointed as ddrdéghahs, and superintendents over each section, and one has 
been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial offices, every 
thing is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently liberal. 
Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously bestows, the 
womon of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. per mensem. Some 


? So according to the opinion of the ? Elixirs change guickly that which is 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. worthless into pure gold. : 
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of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to2 Rs. Attached to the 
private audience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealous writer, who 
superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps an account of the 
cash and the stores. Ifa woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she applies to one of the Zahwilddrs (cash-keepers) of the seraglio. 
The Tahwildér then sends a memorandum to the writer, who checks it, 
when the General Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers of the state. 
It is then stamped with a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasury to the 
General Tahwildaér, who on the order of the writer of the Harem, hands it 
over to the several Sub-Tahwfldérs for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rate." 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women; the 
most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his Majesty. | 
Outside of the enclosure the eunuchs are placed; and at a proper distance, |: 
there is a guard of faithful Rdjpits, beyond whom are the porters of the 
gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Bégums, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty does 
not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 


AYN 16. 
THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. _ 
It would be difficult to describe a large encampment; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 
1. The Guldiddr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 


* At 40 dams per rupee. 
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pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 51 divisions, 24 yards long, 
and 14 broad; and in the middle there stands a large Chaubm rdoti,' and 
round about it a Sardpardah. Adjoining to the Chaudbin, they built up a 
two-storicd pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, and 
from the top of which, in the morning, ho receives the compliments of the 
nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building without 
special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chaubin rdotis are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvass, where the favourite 
women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the servants, 
with Sdibdus? of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to a4 
is a Sardpardah of carpet, 60 yards square, within which a few tents are 
erected, the place for the Urdidégis,? and other female servants. Farther on 
up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 yards broad, called the Jfahtdbi; and on both sides of it, a screen 
is set up as before doscribed which is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
in the ground at distances of two yards. The poles are one yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented with brass knohs on the top, and kept firm by 
two ropes, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure. The 
guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,* which is protected by an 
awning, or Nangirah, supported by four poles. This is the place, where his 
Majesty sitsin the evening, and none but those who are particularly favoured, 
are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guld/diir, there is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of the enclosure 
opening into the Afahtab: ; and in the midst of it, is a Chaubin ravtf, ten yards 
long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over which twelve awnings are 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses. This place, in every 
division of which a convenient closot is constructed, is called Jbachki, which is 
the (Chagatai) name used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sardpardah is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixtcen divisions, of thirty- 
six square yards, the Sarapardah being, as before, sustained by poles with 
knobs. In the midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yards wide. 
A tentlike covering, or Qalandari, made of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against the rain and the 
sun ; and round about it, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, 
which serves as Diwdn ¢ khag, or private audience hall, has propor doors 
and locks. Here the nobles, and the officers of the army, after having 


> Described in the twenty-first Ain. * As may be still seen in the ruins of 
? Awnings. ® Armed women. Fathpur Sikri, | 
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obtained leave through the Bakhehis,’ pass before the Emporor, the list of 
officers eligible for admission being changed on the first of every month. 
The place is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up ata 
distance of three yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about 
them. This is the Diwdn i ’Am, or public audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distance of twelve tandbs is the Naggdérah Hhdnah,*® and in the midst of the 
area the Akdsdiah* is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is put up by the Farrdshes on a piece of ground which the Mir Manstls* have 
selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encampment requires for its 
earriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, Mansabddrs,’ Ahadts. Besides, there are employed 
& thousand Farrdshes, natives of Trin, Turén, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 180 ddms. 


AIN 17. 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go; but a 
considerable number, in every province, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
foHlowers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take a soldier 
days to find his tent; and how much worse would it be for a stranger? 
His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping his troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naggdrah khdnah, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


* Paymasters. The Commanding Offi- band plays. Regarding the tandb, vide 
eers were at the same time paymasters, the tenth Ain of the third book. 
as they collected the rents of the lands * A high pole to the top of which an 
assigned to them for the payment of their immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 5 
contingente. * Quarter masters. 

* A turret on the top of which the * Grandees, 
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the left centre are the tents of Maryam Makdni,' Gulbadan Begum, and 
other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyal; to the right, those of 
Prince Swtan Salim; and to the left, those of Prince Shah Murad. Behind 
their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops are placed, and at a 
further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four corners of the camp, 
the bhazirs. The nobles are encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, encamp in the centre ; 
those fur Sunday and Monday, on the right; and those for Tuesday and 


Wednesday, on the left. 


AIN 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 


His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfulness of the 
Alnighty, and fire worship. But the deep-sighted know better. As tho 
external form of the worship of ‘the select”? is based upon propricty, 
and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper in tho venoration of that exalted element which is 
the source of man’s existence, and of the duration of his life ; nor should base 
thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaikh Sharafuddin Munyarf® said, ‘What can be 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when the sun is down ?”’ 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sun), and bears 
the impression of its holy essence. If hight and fire did not exist, we should 
be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be of no avail 
to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round pieco 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Strajkrdnt, to tho rays of tho 
sun. A piece of cotton is thon held near it, which catches fire from the heat 


of the stone. This celostial fire is committed to the care of proper persons. 


* Maryam Makdni, (t.e., dwelling 
with the Virgin Mary, who together with 
Asiah, the wife of Pharao, Khadijah, the 
name of Muhamimad’s first wile, and 
Fatimah, his daughter, are the four perfect 
women of the Islim)is the ¢ié/e of Akbar’s 
mother. Her name was Hamidah Banu 
Béqum ; vide Badéoni, ed. Bibl. Ind. I, 
p. 437. Gulbadan Bégum (#. e., Lady 
Rose body) appears to be the name of one 


of Akbar’s favourite wives. 

* The members of the Divine Faith. 

® This famous saint died in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, Munair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal As. Soe. 
Bengal, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from below, and 
the biographies of Indian Saints in the 
fourth book. His works are to be found 
among the Persian MSS, of the Society's 
Library. 
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The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers and cooks of the household use it for their 
offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, they renew the _ 
fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called dgungir, t. ¢., 
fire-pot. 

There is also a shining white stone, called Chandrkrdnt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghart’ before sunset, his Majesty, if on horse- 
back, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
his heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding 
with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle- 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more: they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adoinad 
with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff it. Besides 
there are everywhere flambeaux? both inside and outside, which increase the 
light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks are used ;* 
from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number every night, so 
that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the twentieth night the number 
is the same as on the nineteenth; on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
they increase one daily; the twenty-third is the same as the twenty-second ; 
and from the twenty-fourth to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow for every wick one sér of oil, and half a sér of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The alluwance 
varies according to the size of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from 


7 One ghart = 24 minutes. very common in India. 
2 Oil-burners with several wicks are * For each flambeau. 
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far, lis Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, a pole 
upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes; and on 
the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akdsdiah.” Its light 
is scen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial camp, and 
helps them to tind their tents. In former times, before the lamp was erected, 
the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find the road. 

In this department, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops, are employed. 
The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never less than 
80 dams. 


AYN 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 


Tho Shamsah? of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God directly 
transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are fund of 
external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine glory. 
I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Aurang, or throne, is made of several forms; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, &co. 2. The Chatr, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The Sdibdn is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrolla, is covered with brocade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, to keep 
off the rays of the sun. It is also called A/ftddgir. 4. The Kaukabah,* of 
which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are only used by kings. 

5. The ’Adam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with the Qur,* wrapped up in scarlet cloth bags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The Chatrtdg, a 
kind of "dam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of Thibetan 
yaks. 7. The Zumantdg is ike the Chatrtog, but longer. Both insignia are 
flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon great nobles 
only. 8. The Jhanddé is an Indian flag. The Qur necessarily contains a 
flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Maggarahkhanah, IT may mention, 
1. the Auwargah, commonly called damdmah; there are eighteen pair of 


7 From Adds sky, and diah lamp. At night, these pictures are illuminated. 


The Akasdiyah is also mentioned by ® ide the plates. 
Bernie: * The Qu? is a collection of flags, arms, 
? Shamsah is a picture of the sun affixed and other insignia, which follow the king 


to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. wherever he goes. 
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them more or less; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naggérah, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. Zhe duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Karand’' is 
made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals: and they never blow fewer 
than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds; they blow nine 
together. 6. The xa/fir, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass, and made in the form of a 
cow’s horn; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which three 
pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharis before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharis before daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at dawn. 
One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the surn4, and 
wake up those that are asleep; and one ghari after sun rise, they play a 
short prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karan4, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the nagq4rah; after a little pause the surnés are blown again, the 
time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One hour later the naqqaérahs 
commence, when all musicians raise “the auspicious strain.”* After this 
they go through the following seven performances. 1. The Mursalf, which 
is the name of a tune played by the murs; and afterwards the barddsht, 
which consists likewise of certain tunes, played by the whole band. This is 
followed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 
2. The playing of the four tunes, called skhldjt, sbtiddt, shirdst, qalandart 
sigar gatrah,* or nukhid gatrak, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of 
the old Khwérizmite tunes. -Of these his Maiesty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes 
Jalélshéhi, Mahtntr karkat (?), and the Naurdzi. 4. Theswelling play of the 
cymbals. 5. The playing of Bé miydn daur. 6. The passing into the tunes 
azfar, also called rhs béld, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwériz- 
mite tunes, played by the Murai, after which he passes into the mursalt ; he 
then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful sentences: 
and poems. This also lasts-for an hour. Afterwards the surna-players 
perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especially on the naqqfrah. 


? Or Karrané. — remain so. Perhaps the words shtrdz¢ 
* Probably blessings on his Majesty. gatlandart, “a hermit of Shiraz,” belong 
* Several of these names of melodies to each other. Nigar gatrah means, 


are unclear, and will in all prubability behold the tear. 
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Mansabdivs, Ahadis, and othor troops are employed in this department. 
The qouthly pay of a foot-soldier does uot exceed 340, and is not less than 


a dais. 


AIN 20. 
THE ROYAL SEALS. 


Seals are used in the three’ branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.? In the beginning of tho present 
reign, Maulana Maqgid, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of stcel, in the »7¢d’ character, the name of his Majesty and those of his 
Hlustrions ancesturs up to Timurlang ; aud afterwards he cut another similar 
scal, in the wast@lq character, only with his Majesty’s name. For judicial 
transactions a second kind of seal was made, wihrdbi in form,*® which had the 
following verse round the name of his Majesty— 

Résti mijibh i rizd i khudast, kas nadidian kth gum shud az rah t rést. 
“Uprightness is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight read.” 

Tumkin made a new seal of the second kind; and afterwards Maulana ’Ali 
Ahmad of Dibli improved both. The reund small seal goes by the (chagatai) 
name of Uzuk, and is used for farmiin ¢ sabtis ;* aud the large one, into which 
he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first only psed for letters 
tu forcign kings, but now-a-days for both. For other orders a square seal is 
used, engraved with the words Allahu Akbar, jalla jaldlulu, whilst another 
of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters counected with the seraglio. 
For the seals attached to furmans, another stamp is used of various furms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Maulina Maggid of Ilerdt, one of the servants of Humiyiin, who 
writes well the rig@ and nasta’lig characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 
various méstars’ which he made, were much admired by people of experience. 
The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 


of the same size as the paper on which 


7 Corresponding to the threefold divi- 
they write. Then they draw two parallel 


sion of the din i Akbar. 


2 The word muhur, a seal, means also 
a stamp, and generally, the signature of 
a man. We sign documents. Orientals 
stamp their names to then. Sealing wax 
is rarely used on account of the climate ; 
a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of 
the b4¢/d nut is prelerred. 

* Tide note p. 30. 

* Vide the eleventh Ain of the second 
book. 

* Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 


vertical lines, cach about an inch from 
the two vertical sides of the pasteboard. 
Along these lines they make small holes 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
from the first hole at the left hand to the 
first hole of the right of the pasteboard. 
Similarly, the two second holes are joined, 
and so on, care being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel. This con- 
trivance is called mista, from satar, a 


line. The copyist then puts the blank 
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2. Tamkinof Kabul. He was educated in his native country, and brought 
his art to such a perfection, as to excite the jealousy of the preceding 
engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta’ lig. 

3. Mir Dést of Kabul. He cuts both the reqd’ and nasta’lig characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. His rgd’ is 
better than his nasta’lig. He also understands assaying. 

4. Mauldnd Ibrdhim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers; and it 
is impo&sible to distinguish his rigd’ and nasta’lig from the master pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words J@’l jaldili, or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mauldnd’AlK Ahmad* of Dihli who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are taken as copies. His nasta’lig is charming; but he writes also other 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husain, 
studied the manner of Maul4né Maqgid, and eventually surpassed all. 


AYN 21. 
THE FARRASH KHANAH. 


His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwelling-place, 
a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 
of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it, asa part of Divine 
worship. ‘The department has been much improved, both in the quality 
and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future enquirers. 

1. The Bérgdéh, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. It takes a thousand farrdéshes a week to erect it with the help of 
machines. ‘There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. If 
plain, (¢. ¢., without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments, ) a bargah costs 10,000 
Rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plainone. 2. The 
Chaubin rdwaté is raised on ten pillars. They go alittle into the ground, and 
are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a little higher, as 


sheets on the top of the mistar, and presses * Nizdm of Herét, in his Tabagét i 
on them with the hands, when the strin Akbari, mentions him among the contem- 
will leave marks on the paper sufficiently poraneous Persian poets, and gives a few 
clear to prevent the writer from writing | of his verses. 

croukedly. | 


—— : 
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the cross beam rests upon them. The pillars have, above and below, a 
dasah,’ to koep them firm, and several rafters pass over the désahs and the 
crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by clamps and bolts 
and nuts. The.walls and the roof consist of mats. There is one door or 
two; and at the height of the lower dasahs there is a raised platform. The 
inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the outside with scarlet- 
sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Dodshydnah manzil, or 
house of two stories, is raised upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height, 
which support a wooden platform; and into this, pillars of four cubits in 
length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march it is 
used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
worship, where he prays to the Sun; and hence the building resembles 
aman who strives after God without forgetting his worldly duties, whose 


“one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and the other eye 


to the motly sard? of the world. After the devotions are over, the women 
are allowed to enter, to pay their compliments, and after them, outsiders. 
On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the rations (of the 
elephants, camels, &c.,) which is called yhardkah, or window. 4. The Zaminddz 
is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
door poles; screens are also hung up within it, so as to form divisions. 
5. The ’Ajazbt consists of nine awnings on four pillars. Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
division only, supported by a single pole. 6. The Jfandal is composed of 
five awnings joined together, and is supported by four poles. Four of the 
awnings are let down, so as to form a private room; somctimes all four are 
drawn up, or one side only is left open. 7. The A?hi’hambah consists of 
seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 
aro supported by eight poles. 8. The Khargdh is a folding tent made in 
various ways; some with one, others with two doors. 9. The Shamydnah-awning 
is made of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The 
Qulandari has been described.? 11. The Sardpardah was made in former 


' times of coarse canvass, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of 


carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The 
Guldlbar, is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Khargdh, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The gu/dlbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with 
tape. 


? A triangular piece of wood fixed into the cross-beam, a support. 
the angle formed by the vertical beam and 3 Vide p. 46. 


= goa ae 
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Carpets. 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many master-pieces. The carpets of Fran and Turdén are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Géshkan, Khuzistén, 
Kirman, and Sabzwar.’ All kinds of~carpet weavers have settled here, and 
drive a flourishing trade. There are found in every town, especially in 
Agrah, Fathpir, and Léhér. In the imperial workshops, single carpets are 
made 20 gaz, 7 tassujes long, and 6 gaz, 114 tassijes broad, at a cost of 1810 
rupees, which those who are skilled in the business have valued at 2715 
rupees. 

Takyahnamads, or woolen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and Persia, 
but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdyams, shatrinyts, 
baluchis, and the fine mats which look as if woven with silk. 


AIN 22. 
THE ABDAR KHANAH. 


His Majesty calls this source of life ‘‘the water of immortality,” and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on 
travels, he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed 
on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the court was at the capital Agrah and in Fathpur, the water came from the 
district of Sérin ;* but now* that his Majesty is in the Panjab, the water is 
brought from Hardwér. For the cooking of the food, rain water or water 
taken from the Jamnah and the Chanéb is used, mixed with a little Ganges 
water. On journeys and hunting parties his Majesty, from his predilection 
for good water, appoints experienced men as water-tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 


* Goshkdn, or Joshagdn, a town ‘in | 


"Iraq i “Ajami, half way between Késh4n 
and Icfahan. Khizist4n is the Persian 
province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, 
is the capital; the ancient Susana. 

I is the capital of the Persian 
province Kirmén, which borders on Balhi- 
chist4n. Sabzwdr is one of the chief 


cities of the Persian province Khur&sén, 
between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

* The nearest station on the Ganges 
from ae 
* A. D. 1596. As in 1586 Fathpur had 
ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
mostly in the Panjab. 
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they boil it, clean it, and let it erystalize. One sér of water is then put imto 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sérs of saltpetre are thrown-into a vessel, together with 
five sérs of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from ? to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year’ of the Divine Era, when the imperial standards 
were erected in the Panjib, snow and ice have come into use. Ice is 
brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the district of 
Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five és from Lahor. The 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sérs of ice being sold per 
rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is brought by water, next 
when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The inhabitants of the 
mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, it costs 24 d. 177. ; 
if the distance be an average ono, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ico, one arrives daily 
at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles contain 
from six to twelve sérs, according to the temperature. A carriage brings 
two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed ; and 
besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sérs arrive daily. 
By this kind of transport, a sér of ice costs in winter 3 d. 21 7.; during the 
rains 14d. 20j7.; in the intermediate timo 9 d. 21$7.; and in the average? 
5d.15} 7. Ifitis brought by bearers, twenty-eight men are required for 
the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, containing four parcels. 
In the beginning of the year tho ice costs 5 d. 194 7.; in tho middle 16 d. 
2h 97.3; and in the end 19 @. 153 7., per sér ; in the average? 84 a. 

All ranks uso ice in summer; the nobles uso it throughout the whole 


year. ” 


AYN 23. 
THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 
His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has given 


many wise regulations for it; nor can a reason bo given why he should not 
do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strongth of the body, the 


* A. 1D. 1586. may be compared to the prices of the 

2 The text has sardsart, which may present age. Here, in Caleutta, one sér 
mean the average ; but the price given of American ice costs two annas, or t 
by Abulfazl is not an average. The rupee, @. €., “9g == 5 dams of Akbar. 


charges for ice, at the time of Akbar, 
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capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the acquisition of 
worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on proper care being 
shewn for appropriate food. This knowledge distinguishes man from beasts, 
with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, he stands upon the same 
level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a mind, so comprehensive an 
understanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether; and even now, when he 
has taken upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the question, ‘‘ What dinner has been prepared to-day ?”’ never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and 
leaves off before he is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of 
an hour, after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. 
The food allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken 
from the kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this department ; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform well 
whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by the Prime 
Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
state, but especially this important department. Notwithstanding all this, 
his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the servants. He appoints a 
zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdwal, or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the department depends, and gives him several 
upright persons as assistants. There are also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from all countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grains, greens, meats; also 
oily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are prepared as the 
nobles can scarcely command at their feasts, from which you may infer how 
exquisite the dishes are which are prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bags and the door of the store- 
house being sealed with the seals of the Mfr Bak4wal and the writer; and 
every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, the 
receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered under 
the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the Diwdn 
§ buydtdt’ and the Mir Bakdwal, collect whatever they think will be necessary ; 
e. g., Sub’hdds rice from Bharfij, Déwztrah rice from GwAliér, Jinjin rice from 
Réjorf and Nimlah, g’f: from Higdr FYrizah; ducks, water-fowls, and 


* Superintendent of the stores, workshops, &c. 
8 


as 


certain vegetibles from Koishmuir. Patterns are always kept. The sheep, 
goats, Dberberies, fowls, ducks, &¢., are fattened by the cooks; fowls are 
never kept longer than a month. The slaughter-house is without the city or 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tauks, where the meat is washed, 
when itis sent to the kitchen in sacks scaled by the cooks. There it is 
again washed, and thrown into the pots. The water-carriers pour the water 
out of their leather bags into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up; and the water is left to settle 
before itis used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may be a continual supply of fresh greens. The Mir Bakdéwal and the 
writer determine the price of every catable, which becomes a fixed rule; 
and they sign the day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list 
of wages of the servants, &c., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, unknown persons are never employed ; no one is entertained 
without security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthen-ware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub- 
Bakawals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakawal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clork of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bak4wal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakawals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakawal, 
various kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands 
containing plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The 
servants of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the 
ground, and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty 
commences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance: first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The Mir 
Bakawal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away according to 
the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they be called 
for. 
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The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, &c., 
once; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new ones. 


AYN 24. 
RECIPES FOR DISHES. 


There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
fret, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days ¢cufiydnah ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, &c., are used; thirdly, meats with spices. I 
shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

Firet, 1. Zard birinj. 108. of rice; 5s. pfleuparandy 348. of g’hi; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, 48. ofeach ; 3 s. of salt; 4s. of fresh ginger ; 
14 dims saffron, 2} misqals of cinnamon. This will make four ordinary dishes. 
Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without any: and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt. 
2. Khushkah. 10 s. rice; $s. salt; but it is made in different ways. This will 
likewise give four dishes. One maund of Déwsirah paddy yields 25 s. of 
rice, of which 17 sérs make a full pot; sénjin rice yields 22 sérs. 3. K’hichri. 
Rice, split dal, and g’hi 5 s. of each; 38. salt: this gives seven dishes. 
4. Shirbiring. 10 ¢., milk; 1 @. rice; 1 s. sugarcandy ; 1 d. salt: this gives five 
fall dishes. 5. 7°Ault. 10s. of wheat ground, of which one-third will be 
lost ; half of that quantity of g’hi; 10 misqéls of pepper; 4 m. cinnamon; 
33 m. cloves and cardamums; +s. salt; some add milk and sweetmeats: 
this gives four dishes. 6. Chtk’Ahi. 10 s. of wheat-flour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2s. fine paste. This is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 1 s. g’hf; 1 s. onions; 
saffron, cardamums, and cloves, $ @. of each ; cinnamon, round pepper, and 
coriander seed, 1 d. of each; fresh ginger, salt 3 d. of each: this gives two 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddinjdn. 10 s. rice ; 148. g’hi; 3} «. onions; 
+. ginger and lime juice ; pepper and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, 
cardamums, and assafotida, each 4 m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahtt. For 
ten sérs of dél, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &c., take 2} «. 
ghi; 4 s. of salt and fresh ginger; 2 m. cuminseed; 1} m. assafootida : 
this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Khushkeh. 9. Sdg. It is 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 
10 s. spinach, fennel, &c., 1} 8. g’hi; 1s. onions; 4%. fresh ginger; 54 m. 
of pepper; 4. of cardamums and cloves: this gives six dishes. 10. Halwa. 
Flour, sugarcandy, g’hi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes; it is 
eaten in various ways. 
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There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I cannot 
here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabuli. 10 8. rice; 7 8 meat; 34 8. grhi; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 28s. onions; 48. salt; 4.3. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of cach 1 d.; cardamums and cloves, 4 d. of each; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdbirydn. 108. rice, 348. 
ghi; 10s. meat; 44. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qimah Paldo. Rice 
aud meat as in the preceding; 48. g’hi; 1s. peeled gram; 2 8. onions; 
48. salt;}s. fresh ginger, and pepper; cuminseed, cardamums and cloves, 
1d. ofeach : this gives five dishes. 4. Shullah. 10 s. meat, 34.8. rice; 2s. g’hi ; 
1 x. gram: 28. onions; 34. salt, $8. fresh ginger; 2d. garlic, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 1 d., of each: this gives six dishes. 
5. Bughrd. 10 8. meat; 3. flour; 148. g’hi, 1 4. gram; 1}. vinegar; 1 s. 
sugarcandy ; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, } s. of 
each ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each; 2 d. cinnamon ; 
8 m. round pepper: this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qimah Shurba. 10 s. 
meat; 1 s. rice; 1 8. g’hi; 3 s. gram, and the rest as in the Shullah: 
this gives ten full dishes. 7. Harisah. 10 8. meat; 5 s. crushed wheat ; 
28. phi; 44. salt; 2 d. cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Aashk. 10 s. 
meat; 5 8. crushed wheat; 3 s. g’hi; 1 s. gram; }¢. salt; 14 s. 
onions ; } s. ginger; 1 d@. cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 
2m. of each: this gives five dishes. 9. Halim. The meat, wheat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in the preceding; 1 8. g’hi; turnips, carrots, spinach, 
fennel, $s. of each: this gives ten dishes. 10. Qutdb, which the people of 
Hindustan call sandusah. This is made several ways. 108. meat; 48. flour; 
28. g’hi; 1s. onions; } 8. fresh ginger; 4s. salt; 2 d. pepper and coriander 
seed ; cardamum, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each; 38. of summdg. This 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly, 1. Birydn. Fora whole Dashmandi sheep, take 2 ¢. salt; 1. 
g’hi; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed: it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni. For 10 ¢. meat, take 1 8. onions, and} s. salt. 8. Yulmah. 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the hair comes off; it is then prepared 
like yakhnt, or any other way; but a lamb, ora kid, is more preferable. 
4. Kabab is of various kinds. 10 s. meat; $4 s. g’hi; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, } 8. of each; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums 
cloves, 14 d. of each. 5. Afusamman. They take all the bones out of a fowl 
through the neck, the fowl remaining whole, $s. minced meat, 4 8. g’hi;— 
5 eggs ; $4. onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresh ginger ; 5 m. salt; 3m. round 
pepper ; 4 m. saffron ; it is prepared asthe preceding. 6. Dupiydzah. 10 s. meat, 
middling fat ; 2s. g’hi; 28. onions; } 8. salt; 4s. fresh pepper; cuminseed, 
coriander seed, cardamums, cloves, 1 d. of cach; 2 d. pepper: this will give 
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five dishes. 7. Mutanjanah sheep. 10 8. meat, middling fat; 2 s. g’hi; }. 
gram ; } s. ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed 2 d. of each; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of fowl 
and fish. 8. Dampukht. 10 s. meat; 2 s. g’hi{; 1. onions; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 
10 m. pepper; 2d. cloves; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qalyah. 10 8. meat; 2. 
g’hi; 1s. onions; 2 d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d@. each; } «. salt: 
this will give eight dishes. In preparing galyah, the meat is minced, and 
the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjanah. Here in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghibah 10 s. meat; 10 s. curds; 1 s. 
g’ hi; 1 «. onions, } s. ginger; 5 d. cloves: this will give ten dishes. 


AYN 25. 
OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There isa Jarge kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour; 5 s. milk; 14. g’hi; 3. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One sér will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it: one kind is called chapatt, 
which is sometimes made of khushkah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield 3 m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour; and the rest bran; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


ATFN 26. 
THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Cufiy4nah.*) 


His Majesty cares very little for meat, and. often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the world 
on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little to the spirit 
of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time on Fridays, and 
then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two fasts, on the Mondays of the 


> Living according to the manner of the Siifis. 
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month of Rajab,’ on the feast-day of every solar month, during the whole 
month of Farwardin,? and during the month, in which his Majesty was born, 
ez, the month of Adar. Again, when the number of fast days of the month 
of Ab&n had become equal to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends 
overthe whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
keep the longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days 
over other months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
bégums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


AIN 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 
The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons; but I shall give hero the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 


A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, Per MAR, .ervene 12d. Linseed, per man, ...... 10 d. 
Kébul gram, do. .......... 16d. Safflower (carthamus), do... 8 d. 
Black gram, do. .......... 8d. Fenugreek, do ........... 10 ad. 
entill6 do. s4iacves tose 12ds. Peas dO. icske ceukewaws 6 d. 
Barley, dos. .vvucanaesatss 8d. Mustardseed, do. ..... ee 12d. 
Riliet, Oia oisceaetnd aod was 6d. Kewt, dow wi... cece eee id. 
B. The autumnal harvest. 
Mushkin paddy, per man, .. 110d. Déwzirah rice, do. ...... -. 90d. 
Saidah paddy, do........... 100 d. Jinjin rice, do...... seoeees 804, 
Suk’hdas rice, do. ........ 100d. Dakah (?) rice, do. ...... .. 50d. 
Dinahparsad rice, do....... 90d. Zirhi rice, do. ..... aeeeeee 404, 
Samzirah rice, do. ........ 90d, Satvhf rice, do........., woe «©6204. 
Shakarchini rice, do. ...... 90 d. Mung (black gram) do. .... 18d. 


2 Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab members of the Divine Faith fasted 
A. H. 949, a Sunday, This corresponds likewise during the month of their birth. 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays > February—March ; vide the first Ain 
of the month of Rajab were observed as of the third book; Abdx corresponds to 
fasts, because the Sundays had been in- October—November. 
cluded in the list of fast days. The 
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Mash (akind of vetch) per man, 16d. lLahdarah, do............. 8 d. 
Mot’h (do.), do. .......... 12d. Kédram, do............... 7d. 
White sesame, do. ........ 20d. Kiri, do. ................ 7d. 
Black sesame, do........... 19d. Shamékh(Hind.Sdnwank),do. 6d. 
Lobiyé (a king of bean), do. 124. Gal (Hind. Kangni), do,.... 8d. 
Juwarf (a kind of millet), do. 104. Millet (Hind. chinah), do... 8d. 
Ming dal, yperman,........ 18 d. Lentils, per man, ........ .. 16d. 
Nukhid dal, do. .......... 164 d. Mot’h dal, do. ............ 12 d, 
Wheat flour, per man, ...... 22d. Nukhid flour, per man, .... 22d 
Do. coarse, do. .........65: 15d. Barley flour, do... ........ lld 
C. Vegetables. 
Fennel, per man, ........+. 10d. Garlic flowers, per sér, 1 d. 
Spinach, do. ....... 000000 16 d@. Upalh&k, (from Kashmir)do. 1 d. 
Mint; dO. 2cseieieieccdees 40d. Jitd, do. ............000. 3 d. 
Onions, do. ........2eceee 6d. Ginger, do. .....i.cseeeee 24 d. 
Garlic, do... 2.2.2.2. cee eee 40d. Pdi, do.......... eee ee 1 d. 
Turnips, do. ....... cre 21d. Kachn&rbuds, do. ........ 3d. 
Cabbage, per ser, .......... 1d. Chiké (sorrel), do. ........ 4 d. 
Kankachhi, from Kashmir,do. 4d. Bat’hwah, do............. 3d. 
Danwréti, do. ............ 2d. Ratsaké, do. ...........- 1 @. 
Shaqdqul (wild carrot), do... 34d. Chauldi, do.............. - Fd. 
D. Ltving animals and meats. 
Dashmand{ sheep, per head,.. 6} R. Duck, per head,........... ~ %IR. 
Afghén sheep, Ist kind, do. 2 2. Tughdarf (bustard), do. .... 20d. 
Do., 2d kind, do. .........-. 14 R. Kulang (heron),do. ..... - 20d. 
Do., 3d kind, do. .......... 1} R. Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 18 d. 
Kashmir sheep, do. ........ 14 &. Durrdéj (black patridge), do. 3d. 
Hindustani sheep, do. ...... 13 R. Kabg, (partridge), do...... 20 d. 
Barbari goat, Ist kind, do... 1 2. Buidanah, do. ............ 1 d. 
Do,, 2d kind, do. .......... = R. Lawah, do. .............. 1 d. 
Mutton, per man, ..... ..... 65 d. Karwénak(stonecurlew),do. 20 d. 
Goat do..." sci siuihagueeascs 54 @. F&khtah, (ringdove),do..... 4d. 
Geese, per head,... 0... e000. 20 d. 
KE. Butter, Sugar, &c. 
Whi, per man, wo. ccceeeees 105 d. Refined sugar, per sér, 6 d. 
Oil, do. ........-0+.022+-- 800d. White sugar candy, do..... 52d. 
Milky doy weconcasaieeaiisen 25d. White sugar, per man, . 128 d. 
Curds, do......eee-seee+-. 18d. Brown sugar, do. ........ 564. 


6-4 


F. Sp i“ 68. 


Saffron, per ser, occ cece eee 400d. Aniseed, per ser, occas 2 d. 
Cloves Oriel tieateren es 60d. Turmeric (Hind. hald?) do... 10 d. 
Cardamums, do. .......... 52 d. Coriander seed, do......... 3d. 
Round pepper, do. ........ 17d. Siyahdénah( Wind kalaunj),do. 14 d. 
Long pepper, do... 6.06.66. 16d. Assafoctida, do. .......... 2d. 
Dry ginger, dow... .. 66.204. 4d. Sweet fennel, do........... 1d. 
Fresh do., do. .......0055 24d. Cinnamon, do............- 40 d. 
Cummin seed,do. .......04. 2d. Salt, per man, ....ccceceee 16 d. 
G. Pickles. 
Sour limes, per ser, 2.0.0... 6d. Pickled quinces, per sér,.... 9d. 
Lemon-juice, do. ........6. Sd. Do. garhe;, d0vesee5ac8. ce 1d. 
Wine vinegar, ‘7c °° ..2. 8. Do. onions, do. .......... 4 d. 
Sugarcane vinegar, do. .... 1d. Do. badinjan (egg-plant,)do. 1d. 
Pickled ashtarghir, do. .... 8d. Do. raisins & munaqga, do. 8 d. 
Mangoes in oil, do. ........ 2d. Do. kachnér, dv. ........ 2 a. 
Do. in vinegar, do. ........ 2d. Do. peaches, do........... 1 d. 
Lemons in oil, dow... 2.2.60. 2d. Do. sahajnah(horse-raddish), 1 a. 
Do. in vinegar, do. ......., 2d. Do. karilbuds (capparis), do. 4} d. 
Do. in salt, do............. 13d. Do. karilberries, do. ...... 3d. 
Do. in lemon-juice,do....... 38d. Do. siiran, do. .........6.. 1 a. 
Pickled ginger,............ 24d. Do. mustard, ............ 3d. 
Adarshakh, do............. 21d. Do. tori (a kind ofcucumber,) 4 d. 
Turnips in vinegar, do. .... 14. Do. cucumbers, do......... 4d. 
Pickled carrots, do. ........ 4d. Do. badrang, (gourd) do... 4d. 
Do. bamboo, do. .......... 4d. Do. kachali, do. ........ 4d. 
Do. apples, do... .......00- 8d. Do. raddishes, do. ........ 4d. 
ATN 28. 


THE FRUITERY. 


His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Train and 
Turin havo, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
&c., are everywhere to befound. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, Qandahar, 
and Kashmir, loads of fruits are imported ; throughout the whole year the stores 
of the dealers are full, and the b4zérs well supplied. Muskmelons come in 
season, in Hindustan, in the month of Furwardin (February—March), and 
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are plenty in Urdibshisht (March—April). They are delicious, tender, opening, 
sweet smelling, especially the kinds called ndshpdti, bdbdshaikhi, 'alishért, 
alchah, barg ¢ nai, dud ¢ chirdgh, §c. They continue in season for two months 
longer. In the beginning of Shartwar, (August) they come from Kashmir, and 
before they are out of season, plenty are brought from K4ébul ; during the 
month of Asar (November) they are imported by the caravans from 
Badakhshfn, and continue to be had during Dai (December.) When they are 
in season in Zébulistén, good ones are also obtainable in the Panjab ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the 
forty cold days of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from 
Khurdéd (May) to Amurddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes during Shahriwar. Eight sérs of grapes sell in Kashmir 
at one d&m, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The 
Kashmirians bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very 
curious. From Mihkr (September) till Urdtbshisht grapes come from Kébul, to- 
gether with cherries," which his Majesty calls shadhdii, seedless pomegranates, 
apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdélis, and dlichas, &c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindistin. From Samargand even they 
bring melons, pears, and apples. . 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kuknar (he calls 
the latter sabras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence: melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines ; and so on. 

In this department Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are employed ; 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 


A. Turdni Frutts. 
Arhang® melons, Ist quality, @ 24 R. Ké&bul and European apples, 5 to 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., @1to 24 &. 10 for..... ee terete dante teas 1 R. 
Kébul melons, Ist do., @ 1 to14 2. Kashmir grapes, per man,.... 108 d. 
Do., 2d do., @} to.......... 1R. Dates, por sér, .... ccc eee ees 10 @. 
Do., 8rd do., @ $ to ........ 2 R. Raising, do. ........... e000 9 d. 
Samargand apples, 7 to 15 for 1 2. Abjosh (large raisins), do..... 9d. 
Quinces, 10 to 80 for ........ 1 #... Plums, dos. vic56 siesta cis 8 d. 
Guavas, 10 to 100 for........ 12. Khibéni(dried apricots),per sér, 8 d. 
Pomegranates, per man, 64 t0 15 R. Qandahérdry grapes, do, .. 7d. 


+ The original has a word Kélds, which It may be rerasus. 
is not to be found in our dictionaries, 9 A town in Badakhshan. 


9 
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Figs, per sér, vce ee ees weree. Ta. Chilghazah nuts, per ser,.... 8 d. 
Munaqqa, do. ........000. 63d. Sinjid (jujubes), do......... 63 d. 
Jujubes, do. ........6...65:5 34d. Pistachios, do. ..........4. 6 d. 
Almonds, without the shell,do. 28 d. Jauz (nuts), do..........05: 4h d. 
Do., with do., do. .......... 11d. Filberts, do. .............. 3d. 
Pistachios, do. .....eeeeees 9 d. Hazel nuts, do. ............ Qid. 
B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 
Mangoes, per hundred, up to. 40d. U'siraj. sce ccc cece wees * 
Pineapples, one for ........ 4d. Dates, per sr, .... eee eee- 4d. 
Oranges, two for .......... Ld. “Anguhal, <iidwaed eta 595% ial 
f ivarcanes, two for........ be. “Dela dO2 Lax ssagrsuues ies 1 d. 
Jackfruits, two for ........ tds Gulaly. 649 44c04nwsseeee ss * 
Plantains, do. ........00 1d. Bholsari, per sér, ......006. 4 d. 
Der PO SEF. Seta wk Sewtes 2d. Tarkul, two for............ 1 d. 
Pomegranates, per man, 80 to 100 d. Panidlah, per sér, .......... 2 d. 
Guavas, two for............ 1d. Lahsaurah, do. ............ 1d. 
Fi8S, Per serene eagle 1d. Gumbhi, do. .............. 4d. 
Mulberry, do............06. 2s Warahrijecdiagisidscodsew 4d. 
Custard apples,’ onefor .... 1d. Tarri, ....... 0.0... eee ees cg 
Melons, per man, ......005- 40d. Bangah, two for ......... . ld. 
Water melons, one...... 2to 10d. Grular, per sér, oo... eee 2 d. 
K’hirni, per sér,.. 0... eee Ads PiU WOin css wate viens 2 d. 
Mahuwé, do. .........0025. 1d. Barautah, ................ 7 
Dep hal, dos .c.scescexs ase 4:00. PAyer dO’ sawarienss asain’ 4 d. 
Tenduy G0s655 4aw ee ek ys 2 d. 


Mulberries and gilars are in season during spring; pine apples, oranges, 
sugarcane, bérs, tisirds, bholsar{s, gumbhis, dép’hals during wtnter ; jackfruits, 
tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahris, mahuwis, téndis, pilus, barautahs, 
during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, gilahs, pomegranates, 
guavas, watermelons, panidlas, bangahs, k’hirnis, piyérs, during the rains. 


C. Dried Fruita. 


Cocoanuts, one for ........ 4d. Mak’hand, per ser,.......... 4d. 
Dry Dates, per sér, ........ 6d. SupySri, do. ........e scans 8 d. 
Walnuts, do. ....ss.e0siees 8d. Kaulgattah, do. .......... 2 d@. 
Chiraunchi, do. ............ 4 ad. 


Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and kaulgattahs are in season during 
summer, and cocoanuts, mak’h4nas and supyéris, during enter. 


» The original says that custard apples This seems a mistake of the MSS. The 
are to be had throughout the whole year. remark suits the next fruit (melons). 


* The Original does not mention the price. 
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D. Vegetables. 
Palwal, per sér,..... de iheuay 2d. Kachali, per ser, .........5 2 d. 
Gourd, one.........,002.--. 24. Chachindé, do. ............ 2 d. 
Bédinjén, por sér, ......... . lod. Sudran, do. ........-..0005s ld 
Ural, 00.66 oes waeasadess 134.¢@. Carrots, do. ....... ccc ees ld 
Kandiri, do. .........0000. 14¢@. Sing’hérah, do. ............ 8d 
Sénb, dow ...ccscvcevceces 1pd. SGlak, do. ........ eee ee eee 2d 
Pet hy 00s. 0054 se esxcdeeses 13d. Pindéli, do. .............. 2 d. 
Karilah, do. ..... sioner 12g. Beall. sccsn: Skee ake ‘Sight . 
Kakirah, do............... 14d. Kaséré do.............008- 3 da. 
Surans and sé4lis are in season during summer ; palwals, gourds, turais, 


kachélis, chachindés, kandirfs, sénbs, pét’hs, karilahs, kakurahs, and 
sing’ hérahs during the rains; and carrots, sélaks, pindélis, and kaséras, 
during winter. Badinjins are to be had throughout the year. 


: FE. Sour Frutts. 
Limes, four up to .......... 1s.  OUED os itensenk ones itwes ” 
Amalbét, do. .............. 1d. Bijaurf, one for............ 8 d. 
Galgal, twoupto ........ 1d. Anwlah, por sér,..........0. 2d. 


Limes and énwlahs are to be had in summer, the others during the 
rains. 
F. Fruits somewhat ard. 


Ambili, per sér, ............ 2d. Kait, four up to............ 1 @. 
Badhal, one for............ PGs RankGs “2 cstede arcades ; * 
Kamrak, four up to ........ 1d. Pékar, por ser, .......0005. $d. 
Nérangf, two up to ........ 1d. Karn4, one for ............ 1 d. 
Mountain grapes, .......... * Labhiré ..........05. de Subs * 
J&man, per sr, oo... cesses 1d. Janbhiri, five up to ....... . ld. 
P°hflsah, do. .............. 13¢. Garnah, ............. dessa * 
Karaundé, do. ............ 1 d. 


Kamraks and nférangis are in season during winter; ambilfs, badhals, 
mountain-grapes, p’halsas, labhiras, during summer; and kaite, pékars, 
karnds, jamans, karaundds, jhanbhiris, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

‘The Mangoe. The Persians call this fruit Naghaak, as appears from a 
verse of Khusrau.' This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste; and some 
of the gourmands of Turén and Irén place it above muskmelons and grapes. 


> Fide the fourth note on p.75 of my | text edition. 
* The Original does not mention the price. 
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In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a melon, and 
weighs even one sér and upwards. There are green, yellow, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, especially when young ; 
it is larger than a nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but are 
larger. The new leaves appear svon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, 
and look green and yellow, orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and looks very curious. About a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It 
improves the taste of galyahs (p. 61.) as long as the stone has not become hard. 
If a fruit gets injured whilst ou the tree, its good smell will increase. Such 
mangoes ure called koi/ds. The frit is generally taken down when unripe, 
and hept ina particular manner. Mangves ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be eaten 
during the rains; others conunence in the rainy season, and are ripe in the 
beginning of winter: the latter are called Bhadiyyak. Some trees bloom 
and yield frut the whole year; but this is rare. Others commence to ripen, 
although they look unripe; they must be quickly taken down; else the 
sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are tou be found every where in 
India, ospecially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, Khandésh, and the Dekhan. 
They are rarer in the Panjab, where their cultivation has, however, increased, 
since his Majesty made Lahor his capital. A young tree will bear fruit after 
four years. Thoy put also milk and treacle round about the tree, which 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and 
less in the next: others yield for one year no fruit at all. When people eat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promote digestion by partaking of milk 
with the kernels of the mangoe stones. The kernels of old stones are subacid, 
and taste well: when two or three years old, they are used as medicine. 
If a half ripe mangoo, together with its stalk to a length of about two fingers, 
be taken from the tree, and the broken end of its stalk be closed with warm 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, tho fruit will retain its taste for two or 
three months, whilst the colour will remain even for a year. 

Pineapples’ are also called Hat’hal ¢ Safari, or the jackfruits for travels, 
because young plauts, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels, and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange; 
and in taste and smell, amangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and its 
leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
Tho fruit forms at the end of the stalk, and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, thoy cut out these lcaves, separate them, and 


: Jahangir in his Memoirs (Toozuk i that the pineapples, at his time, came from 
Juhdugiri, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 3,) states the harbour towns held by the Portuguese 
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put them singly into the ground: they are the seedlings. Each plant bears 
only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindistaén. The tree resembles the 
lime tree; ita flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Naishakar, is of various kinds. 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can male 
it flow out by pecking it; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. 
Sugarcane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them up 
with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various kinds of preparing 
it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul bark, mixing it at the rate 
of ten sérs to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and put them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of perfection, when 
it has a sweet, but astringent taste. When the liquor is to be strong, they 
again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
perfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &c. They let also meat dissolve in it. 
This beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on tho 
lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. As 
soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen pot, 
fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the free ends 
of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold water. The 
vapour through the pipes will enter the jars, and condense. Thtrdly, they 
fill an earthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle they attach 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, flows through tho 
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spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when it is called Dudtashah, 
or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet your hands with it, and 
hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in flames of different colours, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessel, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any means; but if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at once extinguished. 

The Jackfrutt has the shape of a black pudding, looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, whon you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, &c., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of the 
trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a lilac colour; this isthe bud. The fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers; the peel is 
easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat many. There 
are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left of it: if this is not done, it will no longer bear fruit. The 
vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields camphor, but this is wrong ; 
for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a different tree, 
although it has the samename. They also say that pearls originate in plan- 
tain trees,—another statement upon which the light of truth does not shine. 

The Aahuwd tree resembles the niangoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaundah, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bhdisiré tree is large and handsome;’ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles jujubes. 

The Zarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the cocoanut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end, 
and hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will fill 
twice or three times a day. The juice is called ¢drt ; when fresh it is sweet ; 
when it is allowed to stand for some time, it turns subacid, and is inebriating. 

The Panidlah fruit resembles the Zardalu ; and its tree, the lime tree; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe, the fruit is green ; 
and red, when ripe. 


1 The text has here a few words the | meaning of which I do not understand. 
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The Gumbhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kunér,.come from below the roots. 

The Zarr{ forms atthe root; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older, it grows larger according 
to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the water melon. 

The Piyér is like a small grape; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is called 
Chiraunji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Cocoanut is called by the Persians Jausz ¢ Hind ; the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year; they get ripe 
in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, and 
kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. When 
ripe the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten with pdn- 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for spoons, 
cups, and ghichaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, three, two, 
and one, holes or eyes; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being considered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh sometimes twelve sérs and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes; the large ropes used on 
ships are made of it. : 

Dates are called in Hindi Pindi’hajir. The tree has a short stem, rising 
little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred fruits. 

The Stpydri, or betel nut, is called in Persian /fufal. The tree is 
graceful, and slender like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that its 
crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various kinds. 
The fruit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, but gots hard 
when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves. 

The Sing’hdrah is a triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The Sdick grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. ‘ 

The Pinddié is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. | 
Its leaf resembles the betel leaf; they dig up the root. 

The Kaséré grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Sédit root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose root 
the fruit is attached. 
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The Orange has the shape of an egg. One kind is called kaghazi. 
Between the pecl and the fruit is athin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The dAmalbéé is like a lime, and very sour. If you put a stcel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve; and a white shell 
when put into its Juice, will soon disappear. 

The Aarnd resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; when mpe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 
The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergis; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The /etel leaf is properly speaking a vegetable, but connoisseurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Khusrau of Dihli in one of his verses says, ‘It is an 
excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest friut of Hindistén.”? The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It 
strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satistied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called Bilahrt 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastes 
best of all kinds. Aftor it has been taken away from the creeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
efforts are made. 2. Tho Adkér leaf is white with spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaisedr 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
Haptri leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, but has a good taste and 
smell. 5. The Aapuirkant leaf is yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; 
it smells like camphor. You could not cat more than ten leaves. It is to be 
had at Bandras; but even there it does not thrive in every soul. 6. The 
Ranglah leaf is broad, full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the mouth of Chait (March—April), 
about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Aarhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
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milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Karhany leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings, and call Péri. The new leaf is called Gadautah. 
2. The Nautfleaf. 3. The Bahutt leaf. 4. The Chhiw leaf. 5. The 
Adhinidd leaf. 6. The <Agahniyah or Léwdr leaf. 7. The Karhan leaf 
itself. ‘With the exception of the Gadautah, the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leafis eaten by some; 
others keep it for seedlings: they consider it very excellent, but connoteseurs 
prefer the Péri. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Zahdeah, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dkéit; a lahdsah 
is made up of dholis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves after four 
or five days; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and sometimes 
more, are placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some betelnut and £a?’h' on one leaf, and some chalk’ paste on another, 
and roll them up: this is called a dérak. Some put camphor and musk into 
it, and tie both leaves with a silkthread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


AYN 29. 
ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold makes the first 
acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
the tongue merely is called in Arabic gatz ; and ’uficat, when affecting the 
whole frame. <A moderate temperature renders the first quality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavours. 
Others count four, vis., the sweet, the bitter, the acid, the brackish. The 
flavours produced by combinations is endless ; some have however names, ¢. g., 
bashd’at is a bitter and tart flavour, and zu’tgah a combination of the brackish 
and the bitter. 


AIN 380. 
ON PERFUMES. 
His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures invented 


* An astringent vegetable extract eaten | the gums red. 
by the natives of India with the pan leaf. 2 In Persian chtinak ; but Anglo-Indice, 
It looks brown, and stains the tongue and chundm. 
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by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and silver censers of 
various shapes, whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used in large quantities. 
Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the skin and the hair. I 
shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santik is used for keeping the skin fresh: 14 télahs Civet; 1 ¢. 
Chiecah * 2 mashahs Chambeélt essence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argajah, 
34, sandel wood ; 2 ¢. Iksir and Mid; 3 ¢. Chuwah; 1 ¢. violet root, and géhlah 
(the seed of a plant) ; 4 m. eamphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water. It is used in 
summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gu/kdmah. Pound together 1 ¢. best 
Ambergis; 4 ¢. Ladan; 2 4. best musk; 4 ¢. wood of aloes, and 8 ¢. Iksir i 
’abir; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a sér of the juice of the 
flower called Gul ¢ surkh, and expose it to the sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
tho evening with rose-water and with the extract of the flower called Bahar, 
and pound it again on Samdg stone. Let it stand for ten days, mix it with the 
juice of the flower called Bahar i Naranj, and let it dry. During the next 
twenty days, add occasionally some juice of tho black athdn (also called 
black Nazbi’). A part of this mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Rihafza, 
5 s. Alocwood; 1} s. Sandelwood; 1} 8. Ladan; Iksir, Libén, Dhup (a 
root brought from Kashmir), 3} é of each; 20 ¢. violet rout; 10 é Ushnah, 
called in Hind. Chhurilah. Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be 
made into cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, 
and smells very fine. 5. Opatnah is a scented soap. 23 s. Ladan; 14 8. 
5 d. Aloewood ; the same quantity of Bahar i Néranj, and 14 s. of its bark ; 
1s. 10d. Sandelwood; 1s. 5d. Sumbul uttib, called in Hind. Chhar ; the 
same quantity of Ushnah; 38) ¢ musk; 1 ¢. 4 #. pdchah leaves; 36 tf. 
apples; 11 ¢. Su’d, called in Hind. Afo?’h; 5 d. violet root; 1 ¢ 2 m. Dhup; 
1} ¢. Ikanki (a kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbéd, called in 
Hind. kachir, (zerumbet); 1 ¢ 2m. Liban; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 
bottles of extract of Bahér. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose- 
water. When it has become less moist, let it dry. 6. "Adirmayah,® 4 d. 
Aloewood; 2 d. Sandelwood; 1 d. violet root; 3 d. Sumbuluttib; 3 d. 
Duwalak ; 4 ¢. musk of Khaté (Cathay) ; 24 d. Lédan; 72 d. Bahar i Naranj. 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it 
into the shade to dry. 7. Aishtah, 24 t. Aloewood; 6} Ladan, Liban, and 
Sandelwood ; Iksir and Dhup, 2 ¢. of each; violet root and musk, 2 ¢.; 1 ¢. 
Ushnah ; mix with 50 ¢. refined sugar, and boil gently in 2 bottles of rose- 
water. It is made into cakes. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Bukhir, 1s. Aloewood and Sandelwood ; } s. Lédan; 2 ¢. 


* This and the following names of per- chapter. 
fumes are explained further on in this ? Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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musk ; 5 ¢. Ikeir; mix with two sérs of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rosewater over a slow fire. 9. Fattlah, 5 s. Aloewood; 72 ¢. Sandelwood ; 
Iksir and [Adan, 20 ¢. of each; 5 ¢. Violet root; 10 ¢. Labdén; 3 ¢. refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bédrjat, 1 s. Aloewood; 5 ¢. Lédan; 2 ¢ musk; 2 ¢. Sandelwood; 1 4. 
Lubén ; 3 ¢ Camphor. Then distill it like Chuwah, (vide below). 11 ’Abir- 
dksir, $s. Sandelwood ; 26 ¢. Iksir; 2%. 8m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasuil (a liquid soap),°35 ¢. Sandelwood; 17 Z. 
Katul (?)’; 1 ¢ musk; 1 ¢. Chiwah; 2m. Camphor; 2m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A Inst of Perfumes* and thew Prices. 


7Ambar i ashhab,.............0265 Pidsion vale 1 to 3 Muhurs, per tdlah. 
LADEE (CIVOL),: ssi es wn iweraewneecseesn 4 R. to 1 H, do. 
Musk) goek5acici@ eases ean .. 1to 4} #, do. 
Lignum aloes, Hind. Agar, ...........06. 2R. tol I, per sér. 
Chiwah (Distilled wood of Aloes), ........ 4 R. to 1 BR., per télah. 
CaUre iG. 86 hee Giw eee edatacaeneues 3 to 5 &., do. 
Bhimsini Camphor, .............0.2ee2ees 3 R. to 2 M.,, do. 
Mid’, cs ¢enecvteesaeendr ewer ieueaue snk 1 to 3 B., do. 
TRABTANS oe Site FG eas eas a we eh Ree ea 12 to 22 R., per sér. 
Za’farén i Kamand{, ..........065 ..eeeee Ltod MH, do. 
Za’farén (from Kashmir), ............-.:: 8 to 12 R., do. 
Randal W000) 66-5 Jo see tee deiseis estas 82 to 55 R., por man. 
Néfah i mushk, .........ccccceccesscees 3 to 12 H, per sér. 
Kalanbak (Calembic,) ..... Sip aehaatravore, wom 10 to 40 R., per man. 
Bilrass cco os esses caeuasiswcowsesen ths ' 3to 5 R,, por sér, 
*Ahar s Léger v504002 Casbacsiuewesse 1} to 4 R., do. 
Kfar t Chinahs, is.5 sins wveee eecwssess 1 to 2 R., do. 
*Arag 4 Pitnahy soi sec cesses ise aces ees 1 to 83 R., per bottle. 
*Arag 1 Béd i Mushk, ............ Pe eerr 1 to 4 B., do. 
Rosewater, ......ccseesccees ‘ies nea staat . tol £., do. 
*Araq i Bahfr, ............. re rr . 1t0o5 R,, do. 
Araq i Chambéll, ........2.seeeseeeeees 4 to R., do 
Violet-root, ......... Sih aaeteatns COWEN Aes 4to1 £., per eér. 
Asfér Uttib, ics eis caeede seeds ecaade ... 1p t02 RB, do. 
Barg i Méj (brought from Gujrét), csceeeee $t01R, do. 
Sugandh Gigal4,..... sheen ts paieedea deans 10 to 13 R., do. 

+ According to some MSS. Kanwal. * In the text,p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. 


® Most of the following names are ex- Vide my text edition p. 94, L 6, 
plained below. 


Lviban (from Sargard ?),..... 0. .cc ee eee eee 4 to 3 R., per télah. 
Liban (other kinds), ....... 0... c eee eee 1 to 2 R., per ser. 
Alak, Wind. Chhar, oo... cc cece + to 4 &., do. 
Duwialak, Hind. Chharilah, . 0.000.000. cc cea, 3 to4d., do. 
GOR, 365 8 fok Saad pee wha Baan = 

BEL ait eae he al aneeeiee aus Sheard Rae aaa = 

Vik, bac hase eet carne ee Giese oem ewes = 
Aurumbid,....... cece. ee eres rere y bs 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 
1. The Sewti. Whitish; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 
2. The Bhdlsart. Whitish; in the rains. 
3. The Chambdli. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 
4. Raibél. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 
5. The Aongrd. Yellow. In summer. 
6. Tho Champah. Yellow. All the year; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 
7. Aéthki. The uppor leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot season. 
8. Ausah. White. During the hot season. 
9. The Padal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 
10. The Juhi. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 
11. The Niwért. Whitish. In spring. 
12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 
13. The Aéwarah. From Leo to Libra. 
14. The Chaltah. 
15. The Guld/. In spring. 
16. The Zasbth + Guldl. White. In winter. 
17. The Stngdrhar. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 
18. The Veolet. Violet. In the hot season. 
19. The Karnah. White. In spring. 
20. The Kapur bel. 
21. The Gult Za’fardn. Lilac. In autumn. 


A List of Flowers notable for their beauty. 
1. The Gul + Aftdbs Yellow. 
2. The Gul t Aanwal. White, and also bluish. In the rains. 


ga eRe Os tee 
* The original text does not mention the prices. 
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3. The Ja’fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. In 


spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Ratanmanjant. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Hést. In the hot season. 


. The Sénbal. Dark red. In spring. 

. The Ratanmalé. Yellow. In spring. 
. The Séysard. Yellow. In spring. 

. The Gul s Mat. 

Il. 
12. 
138. 
14. 


The Karn phil. A golden red. 

The Karli. In spring. 

The Kanér. Red and white. 

The Kadam. Outside green; in the middle yellow threads; the 


inside leaves white. In spring. 


15. 
16. 


The Ndgkésar. In spring. 
The Surpan. “White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 


During the rains. 


17 
spring. 
18 


The Sirt Fhands. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 


The Jat. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 


. The Champalah. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 


The Léhé. It blooms in Pisces. 
The Gul + Karaundah. White. It is smaller than the Chambélf, and 


blooms during the rains. 


22. 


The D’hanantar resembles the Nvéfar. During the rains. 


23. The Gul + Hinnd. 
24. The Dupahriyé. Bright red, and white. All the year. 
25. The Bhin Champd. Peach coloured. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


The Sudarean. Yellow; it resembles the Néilifar, but is smaller. 
The Kanglds. There are two kinds, red, and white. 
The Sere. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 


29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 


1. 


On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 
’Ambar. Some say that Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 


and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea-cow, 
ealled sdrd; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles from the 
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mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum; others whose opinion 
I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some mountains a great deal 
of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it runs into the sea; the wax 
rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun reduces it to a solid state. 
As the bees collect the honey from sweet smelling flowers, ’Ambar is, 
naturally, svented. Bees are also occasionally found in it. Add% Sind thinks 
that there is a fountain at the bottum of the sea, from which ’Ambar rills, 
when it is carried by waves to the shore. ’Ambar, when fresh, is moist; the 
heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours: the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst; the middling sort is pistachio- 
coloured and yellow. The best kind goes by the name of ashhab. It feels 
greasy, and consists of layers. If you break it, it looks yellowish white. 
The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is, the better. Next in qualtity is the 
pistachio-coloured ’Ambar; and inferior to+it the yellow kind, called 
dhashkhdshi. The black kind is bad; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar- 
dealers will mix it with wax, Jfandal, and Lddan, &e. ; but not every one has 
recourse to such practices. Jfandal is a kind of ’Ambar taken from the 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called ?Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qbrus (Cyprus) and Qisis (Chios) or Qrstiis. It is a 
mvisturo that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such L4édan as is mixed with goat’s-hair, is counted 
superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ladan which is 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people tie ropes 
round about the trecs, and collect the Lidan which sticks to them. After- 
wards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. Some 
say that during summer a large number of serpents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for the sake of its coolness; people then mark such trees by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during the 
winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by leopards, which 
like camphor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
within the treo looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside like resin. 
It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets after some time solid : 
If there are earthquakes during a year, or any other cosmical disturbances, 
camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor, the best is called Ribdéht, or 
Qaicirt. Although different in name, they are the same; for it is said 
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that the first camphor was found by a king of the name of Aibéh near 
Qcickr, which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some 
books, it is white like snow: and this is true, for I have broken it myself 
from the tree. Ibn Baitér, however, said that it was originally red and 
shining, and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the 
case may be, there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnest layers, the cleanest, and the largest. Inferior to it is the kind 
ealled Qurqét, which is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown 
kind called Haukab. The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it 
goes under the name of Bélis. By artificial crystallization each kind will 
become clean and white. In some books camphor in its natural state is 
called Jiddnah or Bhimsini. If kept with a few barley grains, or pepper- 
corns,’ or surkh dénahes, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made 
of Zerumbdd by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chint or Mayytt- 
camphor. White Zurumbéd is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or buffaloe’s milk ;’on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to forma paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the luss of others. _ 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shakk. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, however, 
a larger face and mouth. The zabéd which is brought from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name of Sumatra 
zabéd, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is yellowish white. 
The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small hazel nut, in which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may be emptied every week or 
fortnight, and yields from half a tolah to eight mfshahs. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the bag is being emptied; but in the 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of the tail, and draw it through 
the cage, when they take out the zabféd with a shell, or by pressing 
gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat varies from 300 to 500 Rs. 
The zabad of the male is better than that of the female, because in the latter 
the vulva is just above the bag. When removed, the zabéd is washed, and 


* Bazar dealers here givea few pepper- | corns along with every piece of camphor. 
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hecomes afterwards one of the finest pefumes. The smcll will remain a long 
time in the clothes, aud even on the skin. There are several ways of washing 
it. If the quantity be small, they put it into a cup, or if greater, into a 
larger vessel, and wash it thirty times in cold water, and three times In warm 
water. The latter renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash 
it again in cold water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in 
lime juice, which removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it 
again threo times in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it three times in rose water. They then smear the 
zabid on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
Chambéli, or Raibél, or Surkh gul, or Gul i Karnah, and expose it at day- 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose water. 
5. Gaurah looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the 
preceding. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the confines 
of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Rs. . 
6. id’ resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid, is found in various countries, and only sells from five to 
six dims. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, pounded and 
boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the surface is the Mid. 
7. ’UWd, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in tho earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of the 
tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
kinds : the best is called Jfandali, and the second in quantity, Jabali or Hindi. 
The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, is a preventive 
against fleas; but some think both kinds equal in this respect. Of other 
good kinds I may mention the Samnanduri ; the Qumdri, which is inferior to 
it; the Qdquli, next in rank; the Barri; the Qit’é; and the Chinese, also 
called Qismért, which is wet and sweet. Still inferior are the Jaldli, the 
Buyatdgi, the Lawdq?, the Ritali.2 But of all kinds the Mandalt, is the best 
Samandiri is grey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of 
whitishness, and burns long. The best of all is the black and heavy; in 
water it settlos at the bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 
The wood which floats is looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted 
the tree to Gujrat, and now-a-days it grows in Chanpénir. It is generally 


2 O40 with the kasrah, a kind of per- | ® The last three names are doubtful. 
fume. Aushfullughat. 
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brought from Achfn and Dahnésari. Nothing is known of the habitat 
mentioned in old books. Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; 
when eaten, it is exhilarating. Itis generally employed in incense; the 
better qualities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin 
and clothes. 

8. Chuiwah is distilled wood of aloes; it is in general use. The 
preparation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small bottle 
large enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with the clay, and let 
it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so as 
nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put wild cow’s dung, and light 
a gentle fire. Should flames break out, they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water, where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One sér of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolahs of Chiwah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people. 

9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be more 
refreshing than the white; others prefer the white. The latter is certainly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of Magdgart. Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the skin; but it is also used in other ways. 

10. S#dras (storax) is called in Arabic Hah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear, is called Miah sdilah 
(liquid); the other kinds, Jf’ ah i ydbisah (dry). The best kind is that which 
spontaneously flows out of the trunk; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) ;* 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some bclieve it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded, it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 


* Zirbdd (Zirabid), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Ghidsullughdt. 
11 
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1%. The Iéaldgir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded, it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found in 
Java. Some take it to be the same as Dv’ah + ydbisah. When exposed to 
fire, it evaporates like camphor. The Luban which the Persians call 
Kundur ¢ darydi (mastix), is a resin brought from Yaman; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Axfir uttt, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind. Nat’h, and 
in Persian Vakhun i boyd. Itis the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. They have a good smell, as the animal feeds on sumbuls, 
and are found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Bacrah, and Bahrain, the 
latter being considered the best. They are also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer them to the other kinds. They warm them in butter; others 
expose them afterwards to the fire, pound them, and mix them with other 
perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gigald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Sécti resembles the Guli Surkh, but is smaller, It has in 
the middle golden stamens, and from four to six petals. Z/abitaé, Gujrat and 
the Dek’han. 

2. Of the Chambcli there are two kinds. The dt Chambélz has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambéli proper is smaller, and has on 
the top ared stripe. Its stem is one anda half or two yards high, and 
hangs over the ground. Jt has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rd bel rescmbles the jasmin. There are various kinds; some 
are simple, double, &c. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal 
might be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the orange tree; but they are some- 
what smaller and softer. 

4. The Mfungré resembles the Raz bé/. It is larger, but inferior in 
smell. It has more than «a hundred petals; the plant grows to a large tree. 

5. The Champah flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,’ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree leoks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers arter seven years. 


co ee es = ee ee 


* Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 
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6. The etki has the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kéwrah resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey-coloured 
threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is withered. 
Hence people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for a long time. 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high; fhe leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns in each corner. 
it flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the Dek’han, Gujrat, Mélwah, and 
Bahar. 
8. The Chaltah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow ; and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Haméshah Bahar, there are nearly two: hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Zuasbthguldi has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsar: is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When drythe flower smells better. Tho tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Stngérhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kézah looks like a Gul i surkh; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ’Adirmdyah and an extract from it. 

18. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem aro like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth year. 

14. The JéAt has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Miwdri looks like a simple Rd: bél, but has larger petals. 
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The flowers are often so numerous, as to conceal the leaves and branches at 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Adpir bé2 has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This tlower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Zcfaran (saffrvons.” In the beginning of the month of 
Urdibilusht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground which has been 
After this, the field is irrigated with 
The tlower appears 


carefully prepared and rendered soft. 
‘ain water. ‘The seed itself is a bulb resembling garhe. 
in the middle of the month of Aban; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes below the ground. 
The ower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stumens. Three of the six petals have a fresh llae colour, and stand round 
about the remaining three petals. The stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a yellow colour standing round about the other three, which are red. 
The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens are often cunningly intermixed. 
In former times satfron was collected by compulsury labour: they pressed 
men daily, and made them separate the sallron from the petals and the 
stamens, and gave them salt instead of wages, a man who cleaned two 
pals receiving two pals of salt. At the time of Ghazi Khin,? the son of 
(Ixhaji) Chak, another custom became general: they gave the workmen 
eleven tarks of sattron flowers, of which one éark was given them as wages; 
and for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshahi sérs of clean, 
dry saffron, ¢. ¢., for two Akbarshahi mans" of satfrun tlowers they had to 
give two scrs of cleaned satfron. This custom, however, was abolished by 
his Majesty, on his third visit to Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the suvil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, tho flowers will grow sparingly; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken out; 
else they get rotten. They plant them again on sume other place; and 
leave the old ground uncultivated for tive years. 

Sallron comes chicily from the placo Panptr, which belongs to the 
district of Maruraj* (?). 


The ticlds there extend over nearly twelve 40s. 


* Vide a similar acconnt of the saffron 
flower in the third book (Stbah Kabul). 

2 He was the contemporary of Sheér 
Khan ; ade Abultazl’s list of Kashiilr 
Rulers in the third book. A good 
biography of GAdzt Ahdn may be found 
m the begining of the Madsir é Raking, 
Persian MS. No. 45, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


* One Kashmiri Jurk = 8  sérs (of 
Akbar) =: 4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash. 
moan = 4 Kash. sérs ; 1 Kash. sér = 73 
pals. 

* These places lie to the south of Sri- 
navar, the capital of Kashmir; for 
Mururd) the test has clu: Vide Subah 
Kabul, third book. 
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Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspir, near Indrakdl, 
not far from Kamréj, where the fields extend about a kéa. 

18. Tho Afidbi (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanwal. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shagdiq-lily; but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there 
is an excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white 
petals, opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does 
not close. | 

20. The Ja’fart is a pretty round flower, and grows larger than the 
gaddarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in two 
months. ; ) 

21. The Gudhal resembles the joghdsi-tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards; the leaves 
look like Mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjant has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the Raibél. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kést has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful fire 
surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Aanér remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head, is sure to fallin battle. It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdghah (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the nut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nadg késar, like the Gul t surkh, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srik’handt is like the Chamdéli, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 
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29. The Zinva has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Néfurmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Depahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hameéshah bahar. Tt opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhin champé resembles the Wlafar flowers, and has five 
petals. The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are 
periodically under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudursun resembles the Riibel, and has yellow threads in- 
side. The stem looks hke that of the Sosan flower. 

33. Sénbal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers 
broad. 

34. The Ratonmdlé is round and small. Its juice is cooked out, and 
when mixed with vitriol and Jfucfar, furnishes a fast red dye for stuffs. 
Butter, sesame oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when 
the mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Sinzdrd resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambeéli. It flowers in 
two years. 

36. The Wilt! is like the Chamhéli, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Aarél has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and caten; they make also pickles 
of it. 

38. The Jat plant grows to a large tree; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpalah is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
nut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when boiled 
in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills; its wood burns 
bright like a candle. 

40. The Zahf has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches, 
before the flowers appear, are made into a dish which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant, they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karaundah resembles the Jihi flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilifar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sirs flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles 4 
tumdghah. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar trees. The tree 
grows vory largo; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the wood 
is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 
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44. The Kangldt has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. | 

43. The San flower (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the 
plant resemble those of the Chandér. Of the bark of the plant strong ropes 
are made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is called Patsan. It makes a very soft rope. 

It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a descrip- 
tion of the flowers of this country: I have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Tran and Turan, as the Gul s Surkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsaman 1 
kabud, the Sdsan, the Rathan, the Ra’nd, the 2éb4, the Shagdig, the Td + 
khuris, the Qalghah, the Néfarmdn, the Khatami, gc. Garden and flower 
beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly peeple used to plant their 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire the beauty of the palaces and their 
murmuring fountains. / 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as food, or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from each tree, he would get eighteen ddrs, or loads, (5 surkhs == 1 mdshah ; 
16 mdshahs = 1 karga; 4 kargas = 1 pala; 100 palas = 1 tuld; 20 tulds = 1 
bér) ; #. ¢., according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharés 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jijans.' When a tree 
dies, ita life is said to pass into one of the following ten things: fire, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have three, or 
four, or five senses. 


ATN 81. 
THE WARDROBE*® AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 
His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Tranf, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, the towns of 


: rding this measure, vide the edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri; but I 
fourth Fock. cannot find it in any Persian or Chagatéi 
* The text has a word (3!y5y5 which Dictionary. The meaning a wardrobe is 
cecurs about three times in this work. I however clear. 
have also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s 
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Lahor, Xgrah, Fathpir, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many master-pieces 
of workmanship ; aud the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of fashions 
Ilis Majesty himself 
acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 


which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. 


trade; and on account of the care bestowed upun them, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and 
silk-spinning were brought to perfection; and the imperial workshops 
A taste for fine 
material has since become general, and the drapery used at feasts surpasses 


furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. 


every description. 

All articles which have heen bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or given 
Articles which 


arrive at the sume time, are arranged according to their prices. Experienced 


out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. 


people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both formerly and 
at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices ig conducive to the increase 
of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. Thus a piece woven 
by the famous Ghids i Nayshband may now be obtained for fifty muhurs, 
whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum; and most other articles 
have got cheaper atthe rate of thirty to ten, or even forty to ten.’ His 
Majesty also ordered that people of certain ranks should wear certain 
articles; and this was done in order to regulate the demand. 

Ishall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Zakauchiyah is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt, and to be tied on the right 
side.? It requires seven yards and seven girths,* and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 


four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqél of silk is required. 


2 Or as we would, the prices have madans adopt the old Hindu fashion 


become less by 663, and even 75 per cent. 

2 The coats used now-a-days both by 
Hindtis and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns (Germ. Schlaf- 
rock), but fitting tight where the lower 
ribs are. There the coat is tied; the 
Mubhammadans make the tie on the /efé, 
and the Hindus on the rigA/ side. In the 
Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muham- 


of wearing a simple unsewn piece of 
muslin (cAddar). 

® It is not stated in the Ain how many 
girths the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contams. 
It is probable that 16 girths = 1 gaz, 
which is the usual division at present. For 
other yard measures, vide the 87th and 
8Uth Ains of this book. The Persian word 
girth is pronounced in India girah. 


2. The Péshwdz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

3. The Dutdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 


the border. 
misg4l of silk is required. 


The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. One 


4. The Shdh-djidah (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Sha;tkhat 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girth. It has generally 
a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of making 


is two rupees per yard. 


5. The Sdzani requires a quarter of a sér of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with bakhyah* stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with djrdah stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalami requires } s. cotton, and one dém silk. Cost of making, 


two rupees. 


7. The Qabd, which is at present generally called jémah + pumbahddr, 


is a wadded coat. 
to a quarter rupee. 


It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one rupee 


8. The Gadar is acoat wider and longer than the gabd, and contains 


more wadding. 


In Hindustan, it takes the place of a fur-coat. 


It requires 


seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for 
bordering, 24 s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half 


rupees. 


9. The Farj{ has no binding, and is open in front. 


® 


Some put buttons 


to it. It is worn over the jdmah (coat), and requires 5 y. 12g. stuff; 5 ». 
5 g. lining; 14 g. bordering; 1 s. cotton; 1 m. silk. Price, from a quarter 


to one rupee. 


10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,* but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe ;* but every one now-a-days wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 y. 64g. stuff, the same 


2 Bakhyah, in Hind. bak’hiyd, cor- 
responds to what ladies call backstitching. 
Ajdak is the button hole stitch. These, 
at least, are the meanings which bakhyah 
and djidah now have. Sozant, a name 
which in the text is transferred to the 
eoat, is a kind otembroidery, resembling 
our satin-stitch. It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, &c.,on stuffs, the leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence 
we often find sozani work in rugs, small 
earpets, &c. The rugs themselves are 
also called sozané. A term which is 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as a 
synonym for sozaxi is chikin; but this 


12 


is what we call white embroidery. 

? A coatusedin rainy weather. Calcutta 
Chagatdi Dictionary. 

* The etymology of the word fargul 
is not known to me. The names of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur- 
rent in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, 
a petticoat ; ft/a, aribbon. Among other 
Portuguese words, now common in Hin- 
dustani, are padri, clergyman; girjdé, 
a church, Port. igréja; #dhi, cabbie, 
Port. cuéve; chdbi, a key, Port. chive. 

Abul Fazl's explanation (vide my text 
edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullers II. 


p- 663 a. 
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quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 8. cotton 
Price, from 4 to 2 &. 


11. The Chekman is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 


It ix made both single and double. 


His Majesty has it made of Dard wax cloth, which is very light and pretty. 
The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 y. stuff, 5 g. binding, 
and 2m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; of wool, 
13 R.; of wax cloth, 3 2. 

12. The Shalicdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 y. 11 g. cloth, 6 g. for the hem through 
which the string runs, 3y. 5g. lining, 14 m. silk, 4s. cotton. Price, from 
ito $ PR. 

There are various kinds of cach of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chivahs, fuutahs, and dupattahs,? or the costly dresses 
Every 


season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 


worn at feasts or presented to the grandces of the present time. 


and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are always kept 

in readiness. T'rom his indifference to every thing that is worldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears ioollen® stuffs, especially shawls; and I must 
mention, as a Most curivus sign of auspiciousuess, that His Majesty’s clothes 
hecomingly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact which has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

‘ His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.* Instead of jumvh (coat), he says sarbgdlé, 2. ¢-, 
covering the whole hody ; for ‘zd (drawers), he says ydrpirdhan (the companion 
of the coat); for rimtanah (a jacket), tanzeb; for fautah, patgat ; for burge’ 
(a veil), chitragupita ; for kuldh (a cay), sts subhd; for miabds (a hair ribbon,) 
késghan ; for patha (a cloth for the loins), fefzéb ; for shal (shawl), parmnarm; 
for....°, parmgarm ; for kapiodhivy, a Vibetan stuff, kapirakr ; for pdiafzér 
(shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for other names. 


2 As this word is not given in any 
dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So 
is Vullers’ form chasprin. 


Faizi who—like the poets of imperial 
Rome--represents the emperor as God, 
as may be seen in the poetical extracts of 


2 Stuffs of different shapes, used for 
making turbans. 

* In allusion to the practice of Cufts, 
who only wear garments made of wool 
(c#7). Abul Faz often tries to represent 
Akbar as a Gi/? of so high a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and he states 
below that it was lis intention to write 
a book on Akbar’s miracles. The charge 
of fulson:eness in praise has often been 
brought against Abul Fazl, though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


the second book. But the praises of the 
two brothers throw a peculiar light on 
Akbar’s character, who received the most 
linmoderate encomiums with self-com- 
placency. 

* The following passage is remarkable, 
as it shews Akbar’s predilection for Hinds 
terms. 

> The MSS. have an unintelligible 
word, The Banaras MS. has pardak 
Firdng, or European Pardak (?). 
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AYN 82. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, &c. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improvement 
is visible, first, in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of 
that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is 2 pure white. This kind of shawl is unrivalled for its 
lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally wear it without altering 
its natural colour; his Majesty hashad itdyed. It is curious that it will not 
take areddye. Secondly, in the Safid Alchahs,* also called Tarhddrs, in their 
natural colours. The wool is either white or black. These stuffs may be 
had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. Tho first or whito kind, was 
formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty has given the order to dye it in 
various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as Zarddzi,® Kaldbatun, Kashidah, Qulghat, 
Bandhnin, Chhint, Alchah, Purzdar, to which His Majesty pays much attention. 
Fourthly, an improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; His Majesty 
had the pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is now-a-days called misi, 
aset. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, which 
they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. Whatever 
pieces of the same kind arrive for the Imperial wardrobe on the Urmuzd day 
(first day) of the month of Farwardin, provided they be of a good quality, 
have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days; 
and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character® of the day of their entry; and if pieces are equal as fur 
as the character of the day is concerned, they put tho lighter stuff higher in 
rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they arrange them according to - 
their colour. The following is the order of colours: fis, safidalchah, ruby 
coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-flower 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, 
maure like the colour of some parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, 


corded (mukhajtat) stuff. Tarhddr Akbar, like all Parsees, believed in 
means corded 


: lucky and unlucky rai The arrange- 

® Zardézi, Kaldbatin, (Forbes, kala- ment of the stores of clothing must strike 

battin), Kashidah, Qaighai, are stuffs the reader as most unpractical. Similar 

with gold and silk threads; Bdndhnun, arrangements, equally curious, will be 

are stuffs dyed differently in different found in the following Ains. Perhaps 

parts of the piece; Chhéiné is our chintz, they indicate a progress, as they shew 
which is derived from Chhint. Purzddr 


2 Alehah, or Aldchah, any kind of is plush-like. 
| 
| that some order at least was kept. 
are all kinds of stuffs the outside of which | 


V2 


coloured like the Rutaumanjuni flower, coloured like the Aasni tlower, apple- 
coloured, hay-coloured, pistachio, ......... > bhdjpatra coloured, pink, 
light blue, coloured like the galghah flower, water-coloured, vil-coloured, 
brown red, emerald, blush like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe 
coluured, musk-coloured, coloured like the Fdthtah pigeon. 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now-a- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. ILlis Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Lihér also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called mdydn, is chictly woven there ; it consists of 
silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chirahe (turbans), faufahs (loin 
bands}, Ke. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

Al. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,? per piece, oo... 66. 15 to 150 JF. 
Do. from Eirope, do. 2.2.6... eee ees 10 to 70 JL. 
Do. from: Gujrdt dO. cen en on ed he ee REA EO 10 to 50 AL, 
Do. from Adshdn, do, oo... eee eee 10 to 40 JF 
Do. from J/erdt, do. ..... Meese oe eee ze = 

Do. frome Lahr, dOrcs sat Geawe i eee ee eee 10 to 40 JT. 
Do. from Barsah, (2?) do. .......-. oer ee ee 3 to 70 If, 
Mutabbag,? dow... 6.00. EE ee ee 2 to 70 M. 
DI MOR GOS se ania. sass ae fac Seca irae ce dad eas aes oe 3 to 70 AT. 
Brocade, from Guyrat, do... cee ee ee eee eee 4 to 60 M. 
Tds'-Brovade, from do. do. 22... cee eee ee eens 1 to 35 AM. 


1 The text contains two doubtful 


words. The next word bhojpatra is the 
bark of a tree used for making hubka 
tubes. 

2 Yazd is the principal city in the 
south of the Persian province of Khurasan. 
Nashdn lies in Trdg +" Ajamé, north of 
Iefahin. “The asses of Kashan are 
wiser than the men of I¢fahin,” which 
latter town is for Persia what Bootia is 
for Ancient Greece, or the Bretagne for 
France, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot- 
land. or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahar for India,—the home of fools. 
During the time of Moguls, the Sayyids 
of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

® Mutabbaq, a kind of cloth, chiefly 
brought from Ahallukh, and Milak 


from Naushdd in Turkestan. Ghidsul- 
lughat. 

* ‘T'ds means generally brocade ; Dardi- 
bafisa kind sicaled silk ; Muga yyash 
is silk with stripes of silver—the Ghidis 
anvs that Mugauyyask comes from the 
Hind. -ésh, hair, to which the silver- 
stripes are compared, and that it is aD 
Arabicised form of the Hindé word, 
garanful, a clove, for the Hind. karn- 
phul ; itrifal, a kind of medicine, for ért- 
phal, as it consists of three fruits ; &. 
Mushajjar isa kind of silk with leaves an 
branches woven in it; Débd is coloured 
silk; KAdrd, moirée antique; AAazz 18 
filoselle-silk. For taf;ilah (vide Freytag 
IIT. p. 353), we also tind ¢a/silah. 


Ddrdf bdf, from Gujrat, 2.0.0... 0. c eee es 2 to 50 M. 
Muqayyash, do. 02... ccc cece cece cece eeecens 1 to 20 &. 
Shirwdni Brocade, do. ........... cc cece eens 6 to 17 &M. 
HMushayar, from Europe, per yard, ........065. lto 4M. 
Deb Blk, G02 10.05 cascade ves eeseneate es lto 4M. 
Do., from Yazd, do. ......c0ecccees Sous bees ltolj H 
Khdrd, do. ....... ee eee 5 R. to 2 M. 
Satin, from Chinese Tartary, ................ * 
Nawér, from do. ....... cece cece eee etnies = 
ENS KS) ica ihuetsosas uses anisedes if 
Tafgtlah, (a stuff from Mecca) iS iea eneniete from 15 to 20 2. 
Kurtahwdr, from Gujrat, .... 00.0... cee eee 1 to 20 M. 
Mindi, ....... erry Pe ee ne Sree 1 to 14 H. 
Chirah, (for turbans) ........ cece eee eeeeee 4to 8 H. 
Dupattah, do........ eee ee ee 9to 8R 
Fautahs, (loin bands) ..... S Saxeeaiwensaa een 4 to 12 
Countorpanes) .<s60 ica i iiivs ceca dew nee nae 1 to 20 M. 


* The Text does not give the prices. 
B. Silks, §c., plain. 


Velvet, from Europe, por yard,..... cc cece sence lto 4M. 
Do. from Kfshan, per piece,... 0.2.0... ees enee 2to 7M. 
Do. from: Yard, 46: seine see wastes stands ess 2to 4M. 
Do. from Mashhad, do. ....... cece eee eeceseee 2to 4M. 
Do. from Hordt, do. ..... cece ences ececceece lito 3M. 
Do. Khafi, do. wc. cc ceee eens Dave wer ewes 2to 4M. 
Do. from L&hor, do. oi... ..c cece ee ee eee eae 2to 4M. 
Do. from Gujrat, per yard, wc... ccc cece ence lto 22. 
Qatifah i Pirabi,* do. ....... ccc cece cece eee 1 to 1} RB. 
Tajah Baf, per piece, 0... ccc cce cee enccseen .. 2to 30 M. 
Darel: Bal dO: cc iaas tesa neues eedanwamees 2 to 30 M. 
Muatabbaq,:€0:- cacaccgncduesaeeiwsse setiia 1 to 30 &. 
Shirwani, do. ........cccecececececececeaces 14 to 10 AZ. 
Milak, GOs: divs sa Maw beer Gas ee Soe ieee es lto 7M. 
Kamkhdb, from K4bul and Persia, do. ........ Ito 5M. 
Tawar,(7) G0icrs saws onnntancaceen err eters 2 Rf. to 2 M. 
Khirf (?) do. ........ so Gta imaratneseccsaceuates 41010 FR. 
Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, ..........5. 2 R. tol M. 
Do. from Yazd, per pecs, ...ccccecscccccoees - Ilto 2M. 
Satin, from Europe, per yard, ........-...00.- 2f.to1 M. 


a a a 
* A kind of velvet. 


Satin, from Herat, per pirce, oo... grgis Di utehe ded 5 R. to 2 M. 
Whitra, per yard, oo. ccc ccc cece ee 1#. toG &. 
Sthrang,* per piece, oc... ccc ccc ce ee ce nes lto 3 J. 
Quin Os Bees nale ohare taneous amines 13 R. to 2 AL. 
Watan,* from Europe, per ydrd,. cece cece eens 4tol R. 
VAM NOs. 4 iets platen Sees areal cease ame to 2 £. 
ANAT, GOs Sinethnrnse Sie bade awe ewer eon 4d.to4 R. 
META Ua Gert ieee ee Roald ingen dawoadaees +R. to 2 R. 
Sitiplri, per plece,. occ ccc cee cece cee ceenecs 6 PR. to 2 H. 
Qabéband, do... .. ccc cece ee cece 6 &. to 2M. 
Lat Dali punt, do.2 32 aiwa Seewenesidaietwsesees 2. to 14H. 
Lith, per yard, occ ccc ccc ccc cee cece ee en ences 4 tod &. 
DCR Qe. ido nte osired edec ed wh dete nen eae 4 to 1 WW. 
itt es de 0 a eae ee 5 to ZR. 
DNGSAY POR QiCCH a ccs ee Gare be hace wae slags ankand ¢to2 R. 
Plain Kurtahwér Satin, per yard, ov... 0 cece ee tol &. 
Kapurnur, formerly called Aapdrdhir, do. ...... ttol R. 
PIC OW SOS, Sots ohare ha agit Nave woud antes 1to2 R. 
POICUAN: DOGO. Sy cecaeretaget wie akwnend. 7 to 12 R. 
C. Cotton cloths 

Whtenh. per piece. gece se wens odes owes kteuys 3 Af. to 15 Hf. 
CRaUUr dG: Aundiiceiudate cass trate eeawe 2h. to 9 Wf. 
Rll Gh eucs os art a waa ee de mn Sees ney 4 R. 
asa lis Och oy eae oe eee tea as 4 Rh. to 5 IT. 
PI Oe COs. igehadanhl ie aeaesu seas etwas 2 Rf. to 5 Wi. 
CraliGj al PUOs sca s ie eee aG ston dae teeeees 48. to 5 WV. ‘ 
PST Gee. tion bee tye Gere eek arene doe WS. 1 #. to 41 
Ta: Oe se aioe areas hae ere A ae A Ow Reade l to 3 VW. 
JRODGh 0st ite choses senate ea een 1 R. to 1M. 
AON OOra08 25 ae toe ead ear eue oh oen tak ieee 2) Rk. to 1 Wf. 
AGAWALI COs 4. Sr tise ewe thee aes eee ees lto 5 I. 
Battal do: 020 edge eee wok ae needs ad 13 R. to 5 Hi. 
Mat WOO is ncn eaten a Reheat wa eee re eae sto 3. 
PanehtiGlivah; do. 22c6.tienenieeedee ecew sac lto3 I. 
JOIN <d6s) Nessun eos pa entureuswenbvbedne 4 to 24 M. 
SRAM PO" CCCs fe awtasa een ha Ra tnetants Dubin wene aa eb 3 f. to 2 AM. 

2 Changing silk. moon shines on it; it is Afuslin. 

2 A stutt made of silk and wool. * Properly, woven ; hence taffeta. 

* Generally translated by linen. All * Now-a-days chiefly made in Berham- 

Dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly pore and Patna; vw/go, tessa. 


thin, so much so that it tears when the 


Doriyah, per piece, 2... 0... c cece cece eee nenes 6 R. to 2 M. 
Bahfdur Sh&h{, do............ cc cece cece eeeee 6 R. to 2 XH. 
Garbah Siti, do........ Sep meaketauatemates . 102 x. 
Shélah, from the Dek’han, do. ..............25 $to2 i. 
Mibekul:d0::3cccaebisetdewanewnseads ea Gees 3 R. to 2 MH. 
Mandi) 5. 005 23640302448 feai even scat cescceeee §t0O2 H. 
Barband, 00jcieiecawnnet sind once es eine doe 4 to 2 i. 
Dapattal; do. .0.c.4seascnenes ose aees eoseus . 1k. to1 
Katanchah, 002 4-5 asd ayer etanw ere eel oes 1 Rk. tol i. 
Wantah G03) tu ageseisd teas etia eeees $to6R 
Goshpéch;: 00s: a.c4s diese ree seecnisateiasaes 1to2R 
Chhint, er yard, se esis ee sia at es tee ise xs —Od.tol R. 
Gazinah, per piece, ...c cscs ccceccecceseceetes 4to1lZR 
Silahati, per yard, ........... UG awdtwabaatiens 2to4d 
D. Woollen stuffs. 

Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe’, and 

Portugal, per yard, ..... cs cece ccc n cence enes 23 R. to 4 i. 
Do., from Naégér and Lahor, per piece, ........., 2 Rf. to1 HM. 
Cuf i Murabba’, do. ......... 2. eee e eee eee 4to 15 &. 
Cafi...... a AOig die oes ikea sen We edate ee 3 Rf. to 11 
Parmnarni, do. ..... 5 eile aviagneedw ee sauna anes ; 2 BR. to 20 M. 
Chirah i Parmnarm, do........... 00s cee eeees 2 R. to 25 M. 
Pavtahy 00s 6 ccs oe beer owt ew eae es 4 to 3 M. 
Jamahwér i Parmnarm, do. .............0000. 4 to 4 XH. 
Géshpéch, do. ....... Se eee ree ree 1} R. to 14 U. 
Barpéch,.do:.- 26+ s.tskeewcs eas jean awiaainses 4 to 4. 
Aphri:dos aces lesadebehtineaches rdeaden 7 R. to 24 
Parmgarm, do ee ee eet er 3 R. to 24 HM. 
Katis, do. ....... eee eee veces 22 R. to 10H. 
P’huk, por proce, .... cc cveves ie aie aie gata tae Sha 24 to 15 RP. 
Durmah, do. .......... scptnane Micetaasteda-svaea-aneiats 2 #. to 4 M. 
Pat; AG. cca syenern ta taotaw esac geese - 1toldR. 


1 The articles imported from Enu- 
rope were chiefly broadcloth; musical 
instruments, as trumpets; pictures; 
curiosities (vide Badfoni II, p. 290, 
L 2 from below; p. 338, 1. 7.) and, 
since 1600, tobacco. Of the names 
of cloths mentioned by Abulfazl, several 
are no longer known, as native weavers 
cannot compete with the English Long- 
eloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaceas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
are now-a-days in common use with the 
natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than 
now. Even the light caps generally worn 
by Muhammadans in this country, called 
in Hind. 6p, and in Persian takhfifuh 
(vide Bahar i 'Ajam) are mostly imported 
from England. I am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Moguls 
were uniformly dressed, though it appears 
that the commanders of the contingents 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and turbans. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 


Rewkar, per piece, occ ccc cc cece ee nee aees 2R. to 1 M. 
MiGE UO sie o echud ated Sh 3a Ry sen ban tees: 5 to 50 R. 
Burda Vaid, d0igei os cuatoeokedns dace Sake 5 to 35 R. 
Manji (?) namad, dow... .. cc cece cece eee eee 2f.tol i. 
Kanpak(?) namad, do. ....... cece cece eens 2.to1l i. 
Takyahnamad, from Kabul and Persia, ........ = 

Do., country made, do... .. ccc cece cee eens 1} to 5 &. 

| 0) Vs oe a OnE eee 14 d. to 4 R. 
DlgUKets, divas vay ee cedua wari daededans »-.-. 10d. to2 R. 
Kashmirian Caps, do... 0... cece cee cece 2d.to1 R. 


AIN 33. 
ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure black, 
will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will give red. 
White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish green. Other 
colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, it must be borne in 
inind that cold makes a Juicy body white, and a dry body black; and heat 
renders that which is fresh black, and white that which is dry. These two 
powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a 
bedy, because bodies are both gddi/, ¢. e., capable of being acted upon, and 
muytaza, t. e., Subject to the influence of the heavenly bodivs (chiefly the sun), 
the active origin of heat. 


AYN 34. 
THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 


What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, we 
revognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term @ picture. But though it is true 
that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 


* The price is not given in the text. 
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states," so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality: yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the world- 
reflecting cup’ in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is spiritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of invéntion; a heavenly writ from the 
hand of fate ; it contains the secret of the word, and is the tongue of the hand. 
The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present to hear it; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it was not for the letter, 
the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake would be left us of those 
that are gone by. Superficial observers see in the letter a sooty figure; but 
the deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards off the evil eye.’ A letter is the portrait painter of 
wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a dark night ushering in 
day; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the wand for the treasures 
of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, and yet travelling ; stretched 
on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which is 
material (mdddi). The reswt’ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
burden of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old place, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives his course 
a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having passed along 


' Khilgt (from khilgat) referring to 
states of the mind natural to us, as bene- 
valence, wrath, &c. These, Abulfazl says, a 
painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

2 The fabulous cup of king Jamshéd, 
shich revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

® Human beauty is imperfect unless 
accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 


12 


the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would 
make a present of Samarqand and Buk- 
hara. Other poets rejoice to see at least 
one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
beloved who, without such an amulet, 
would be subject to the influence of the 
evil eve. 

* The spoken word, the idea expressed. 
by a sound. 
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the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, alights on the 
pleasant expause of the page, aud returns through the eye of the reader to 
its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By gara’ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; and 
by gala’, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate air, 
like a wave, is set in motion; and thus the state is produced which we call 
sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it asthe primary effect, 2. ¢., 
they define sound to be the very gara’, or the gal’, of any hard substances. 
Sound may be accompanied by modifying circwnstances : it may be piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the nature of the organ with which man utters a sound, and the manner in 
which the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may arisc, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or two guttural sounds 
Some, as Aba ’Ali Siné, call this modifying 
element (driz) the sound of the letter; others define it as the original state 
of the sound thus moditied (a’rtz) ; but the far-sighted define an articulate 
sound as the union of the modifying element and the original state modified. 
This is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many’ in Greek, - 
and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic, there are twenty-eight letters represented 
by eightcen signs, or by only fifteen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
we take the Hamzah as one with the Alif. The reason for writing an Alf and 
a Lam, (¥) separately at the end of the single letters in the Arabic.Alphabet, is 
merely to give an example of a sdkim letter, which must necessarily be 
joined to another letter; and the reason why the letter /dm is preferred® 


separate from each other. 


1 Abul Fazl has forgotten to put in the 


number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because ¢, re 
and @, have the same fundamental sien. 

2 Or rather, the alif was preferred to 
the wiw or yd, because these two letters 
may be either sékin or mutaharrik. 
But the custom has become established to 
eall the alif, when mutaharrik, hemzah ; 
and to call the alif, when saikin, merely 
alif. ’Abdulwesi’, of Hdnsah, in his ox- 
cellent Persian Grammar, entitled 2isd- 
lah i’ Abdulwdsi’, which is read all over 
India, says that the /dém-alif has the 
meaning of not, i. e., ‘do not read this 
compound Jdém-alif, but pass over it, 


when you say the Alphabet: look upon it 
as a mere example of a sakin letter.’ 

The term hamzah, as used here in 
native schools, is carefully distinguished 
from the terms Shkakli Humzah and 
Markiz i Hamzah. Shaklt Hamzah 
is the small sign consisting of a semicircle, 
one extremity of which stands upon a 
straight line slightly slanting. Markiz + 
Hamzah is cither of the letters alif, wde, 
or yd, but chiefly the latter, when accom- 
panied by the Shakli Hamzah. Hamzakh 
is a general term for either of the three 
letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied 
by the Shakil i Hamzah. In European 
grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is 
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as an example, is because the letter /ém is the middle letter of the word alif, 
and the letter aiif the middle letter of the word /dm. ° 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified au; and a red dot below a letter, ant. It was Khalil ibn i 
Ahmad,’ the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Ma’qali, Kufi, Kashmirf, 
Abyssinian, Raihén{, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rah4nf, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of the 
Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Hafthazéri ;? but 
some mention J@ris* as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 

perfected the Ha’galt character. According to several statements, the Kific 
character was derived by the Khalffah ’Alf from the Ma’gali. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes: thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the Ma’gali has 
no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Trén and Turan, India, and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
systems* current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 

were derived, in A. H. 310, by Jén ¢ Muglah from the Ma’qali and the Kific 
characters, ciz., the Suls, Taug?’, Muhagqqag, Naskh, Rathén, Rig@. Some add 
the Ghudbdr, and say that this seventh character had likewise been invented 
by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many to Yéqit, a slave of the 


word Hamzak as the name of a sign. thousand. A better explanation is given 
Another peculiarity of European gram- by Badadonf (II. p. 337, 1. 10), who puts 
mars is this, that in arranging the |ctters the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
of the alphabet, the swdz is placed after before his time. Vide the first Ain of the 
the Aé; here, in the East, the Aé is Third Book. Idris, or Enoch. 
invariably put before the yd. * It is remarkable that, in the whole 
2 He is said to have been born A. H. chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
100, and died at Bacrah A. H. 175 or 190. to the art of ee Nor do Abulfazl’s 
He wrote several works on the science letters, where nearly the whole of this 
which he had established, as also several Ain is repeated, contain a reference to 
books on the rhyme, lexiciographical com- printed books. “The first book printed 
pilations, &c. in India was the Doctrina Christiana of 
2 "Adam is called Haft-hazdrt, because Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the 
the number of inhabitants on earth, at order of the Jesuits, who, as far as I 


badly treated, because all explain the | his death, had reached the number seven 


weed 


Khilifih Maursa’gam Billa.’ The Seals and the Nast) cousist each of 
one-third? curved lines, and two-thirds straight lames; the former (the su/s; 
is peer.” whilst the latter the wasth) is kKhaft, The Taug? and Lig@ consist of 
three-fourths curved Lines, and one-fourth straight lines; the former is /@2, 
the latter is daft Lhe Muhaqqag and Rachdan contain three-fourths straight 
lines: the forniev, as in the preceeding, is alt, and the Raihin sharia. 

Amoug famous copvists Dannst mention 7Aljibn a Tiilil, better known 
under the name of Jha ¢ Bewewdb;' he wrote well the six characters. Yaqut 
Drought them to perfection, Six of Yaqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaiklizadah i Sulirwardi ; 
2. Arehin of Wabul; 38. Maulind Yusuf Shah of Mashhad; 4. Malina 
Mabarik Shéh, styled Awric galam (the golden pen); 5. Haidar, called 
Gandahnewis 2 e., the writer of the ya/7} y 6. Mar Yahya. 

The following calizraphists are hkewise well known: Cuff Nacrullah, 
also called @adri Iraqi; Argan "Abdullah; Khajah 7Xbdullah i Qairati ; 
H4ji Muhammad; Maulana "Abdullah i Ashpaz; Maulinad Muhi of Shirdz; 
Mwinuddin i Tandri; Shamsuddin i Khatat; 7"Abdurrahim i Khalali (7%; 
Abdulhay; Maulana Jafar’? of Tabriz; Maulana Shah of Mashhad; Maulana 
Mariif® of Baghdad; Maulana Shamsuddin i Bayasanghur; Mwinuddin of 


know, first cast Tamulie characters ino ot ibna Hasan ibni Maitylah, was the vizier 
the vear 1577. Atter this appeared, in oof the Khalithhs Muytadir billah, Alqahir 
L578, a hook entitled Flos Natori, | billah, and ArRazi billah, who retened 
which was followed (7) by the Tumothe from uA. 1). 907 to M10. The last cut off 
Dictionary of Father Antoniede Proenza, © Tbnai Miuylah’s right hand. He died in 
printed in 1670, at Aimbaleeate. on the ! prison, A. H. 327, or A.D. 935-59, 
eoast of Malvbar. From that peried the Thad Bawah, or Abul Hasan "Ali ibn 
Danish Missionaries at Trmanebar heve ' oa Halal, Hved under the twenty-fifth 
printed many works. a catalogue of which =| Khalitah, Algadir billah (A. D, 902-1030), 
may be found in Alberti: Padiwi in Ne/a- | the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
tavis tus Beans? dSohaston's trans. and died A. H. 476. or A. D. 1025. 
lation of Bra BP. Da Naa Bartolomen’s | Voqut, or Shaikh Jamaluddin, was 
Voyage lo the Basel fodies, po 0a. The | born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
Ttahian Original has the same years : of Mustaveun billah. the thirty-seventh 
1577. 1578, 1679. , and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
7 He was the lastenliph. and reigned | some time on account of his Shi'ah 
from 1212 te 1258, when he was jut to tendencies. Tfe survived the general 
death by Hulagt, grandson of Chin viz slanghter (1258) of Hulaga Khan, and 
Khan. died,at the age of one hundred and twenty, 


2 Hence the name sv/s, or one-third, 
8 Salt (te. Clear) isa teria used by 
copyists to express that letters are thick, 
and written with a pen fullof mk, 
Ghitts.—Wh tft (hidden) is the opposite. 
“fbn Muglah, dha Bawiih, and 


A. H. €97. or A. D. 1207, during the 
reign of Ghézin Khan, Huligt’s great 
erimdson, 

Ho. lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza 
Shihrukh, (1 b04-1447), 


Vigit, are the three oldest caligraphists ¢ A contemporary and rival of the 
mentioned in various listories. The great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). 
follo vine notes are chiefly extracted trom The name J/w’rtf’ appears to have been 


Bakhtawar Khian’s Wir-dlad tam s- - 
dba Mougqlch, ov according to his full 
naine, Abu “Ali Muhammad ibu i ‘Alf 


common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous saint AMavuf of Harkh (a 
part of Baghdad). 
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Faréh ; Abdulhaq of Sabzwar; Mauléné Ni’matullah i Bawwéb; Khajagi 
Muamin i Marwar{d, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper ; Sultan Ibréhim, son of Mirz4 Shéhrukh ; Mauléné Muhammad 
Hakim Hafiz; Maul4né Mahmud Siyéish; Maulén4 Jaméluddin Husain ; 
Maulané Pir Muhammad; Mauldné Fazlulhag of Qazwin’. 

A seventh kind of writing is called Za’lig, which has been derived from 
the Rigd’ and the Zaugf?. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khajah T4j i Salmani,? who also wrote well the other 
six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists IJ may mention: Maulénfé ’Abdulhay, the 
Private Secretary’ of Sultan Abu Sa’fd Mirzé, who wrote Za’liq well ; Maulana 
Darwish ;* Amir Mancir ; Mauléné Ibréhim of Astar4béd ; Khajah Ikhtiyér ;° 
Munshi Jaméluddin; Muhammad of Qazwin; Maulana Idris; Khéjah 
Muhammad Husain Munshi; and Ashraf Khén,°® the Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the Za’liq very much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta’lty: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ’Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta’liq ; but this 
can scarcely be correct, because there exist books in the Nasta’liq character, 
written before Timdr’s time. Of Mir ’Al{’s pupils I may mention two :? 
Maulan&é Ja’far of Tabriz, and Maulana Azhar; and of other caligraphists 
in Ta’liqg, Maul4én4 Muhammad of Aubah (near Herat), an excellent writer ; 
Maulana Bari of Herdt ; and Maulana Sultan ’Ali*® of Mashhad, who surpasses 


* The Muhtchd? and the Afir-dt 


Mir Munshf, Mir “Arai and Mir Malt: 


alxo mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaikh 
Mahmud. 

? According to the Maktuibat and 
several MSS., Svlaimdni. 

* In the original text, p. 114, 1. 6, by 
mistake, Maulana ‘Abdulhay and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abi Sa’id. 

* Maulana Darwish Muhammad was a 
fnend of the famous Amir ‘Alf Shér, the 
vizier of Sultén Husain Mirza, king of 
Khorasén (A. D. 1-470 to 1505), and the 

tron of the poet Jami. Maulinaé 
Darwish entered afterwards the service 
of Shah Junaid i Cafawi, king of Persia, 
(A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of 
the Maulana may be found in the J/adsir 
é Rahini, p. 791. 

® Khajah Ikhtiyar, the contemporary 
and successful rival of the preceding 
ealigraphist. He was Private Secretary 
to sultan Husain Mirza. 

* This is the title of Muhammad 
Acghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad—or 
acorling to the Tabaqit i Akbart, from 
‘Arabehah{f, He served Humiaytin as 


He accompanied Tardi Bég on_ his 
flight from Dibli, was imprisoned by 
Bairam, and had to go to Mecca. He 
rejoined Akbar, in A. H. 968, when 
Bairdm had just fallen in disgrace, 
received in the tollowing year the title of 
Ashraf Khdn, and served under Mun'im 
Khan in Bengal. Ile died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A. H. 973. In 
Abulfazl’s list of grandees, in the second 
book, Ashraf Kh&n is quoted as a 
commander of two tl:ousand. Badtonf 
mentions him among the contemporane- 
ous poets. Abul Muzaffar, Ashrat’ Khan’s 
son was, A. D. 1596, a commander of tive 
hundred. 

" The Mir-dé mentions a third imme- 
diate pupil of Mir Ali, Mae /dnd Khijah 
Muhammad, and relates that he put 
Mir Ali's name to his own writings, 
without giving offence to his master. 

® He also was a friend of Amir ’Alf 
Shér, and died A. H. 910,during the reign 
of Sultan Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 
fourth note. 
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them all. He imitated the writing of Maulana Azhar, though he did not learn 
Six of his pupils are well known: Sultan Muhammad 

Muhammad Nar; *Alduddin? of Herat; 
Mawlana “Abdi of Nishaéptir; Muhammad 


from him personally. 
i Khandan ;* Sultan 
Maulana Zainnddin (of Nishapur) ; 
Qasim Shadi Shah, each of whom possessed some distingwshing qualities. 


Maulana 


Besides these, there are a great number of other good ealigraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nastaliq; as Maulana Sultan ’Ali, of 
Qavin;? Maulana Sultin 7Ali of Mashhad ;* Mauléné Hijrani ;° 


them the Hlustrious Maulana Mir ’Ali,® the pupil, as it appears, of Maulana 
py Pl 


and after 


Zainuddin. Te brought his art to perfection by imitating the writing of 
Sultan ’Ali of Mashhad. 
of his genius; he has left many master-pieces. 
what the difference was between his writing and that of the Maulané. He 


The new method which he established, is a proof 
Some one asked him once 


said, “I have brought his writing to perfection; but yet, his method has 
a peculiar charm.” 

Tn conclusion T may mention :—Shih Mahmud’ of Nishapir; Mahmud 
Ts-haq; Shamsuddin of Kirman; Maulana Jamshed, the riddle-writer ; 
Sultan Husain of Khujand; Maulana ’Aishi; Ghiasuddin, the gilder ; 
Maulana ’Abduccamad ; Maulana Malik; Mauléné ’Abdulkarim ; Maulana 
Aldurrahim of Khaérizm; Maulana Shaikh Muhammad; Maulana Shah 
Mahmid i Zarringalam (or gold pen); Mauléné Muhammad Husain* of 
Tabriz; Mawlina Tasan ’?Al of Mashhad; Mir Mw ’izz of K4éshéin; Mirz 
Thrahim of Iefahdn ; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and tukes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of His Majesty, has become a master of 


Nasta’liq has especially received a new impetus. 


He has been honoured 


caligraphy, is Muhammad TIusain® of Kashmir. 


1 He was called Ahundan, as he was 
always happy. We was a tr iend of Amir 
"Alt Shéy, and died A. HD. 915. 


mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son 
of Mir Khusran of Dihli, and Bairam 
Khan, Akbar’s Khankhanan, as a master 


2 Inthe Vahhibdt, ‘Alauddin Auham- 
mad of Herat. 

8 He was the instructor of Sultain 
Husain Mirzi's children, and died A. H. 
O14. Qedyin isa Persian town, SIE. of 
Khurasin, near the frontier of Afzhaénis- 
tan. It is spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

* According to the Muktibdt, Maula- 
na Sultan ‘Ali s4é> of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

5 A poet and friend of Amir Ali Sher. 
He died A. H. 921. 

6 Maulana Mir ’Ali, a Savyid of Herat, 
died A. H. 92-4. As a poet he is often 


of Dakhi poetry. Dakhl, or entering, 
is the shi/fud use which a poet makes of 
verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

* According to the Jaktubdt and the 
Mir-dt, Shah Muhammad of Nishaptr. 
Both mention another caligraphist, ir 
Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

® “He was the teacher of the celebrated 
caligraphist ‘Jndd, whose biography will 
be found in the Jfir-dt. Vide also the 
preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gultstdan. 

® He died A. H. 1020, six years after 
Akbar’s death. 
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with the title of Zarringalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mauléné *Abdul-’Aziz; his madddt and dawdir' shew everywhere a proper 
proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to Mullé Mir 
"Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must mention 
Maulana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mullé Mir ’Ali; Muhammad Amin 
of Mashhad ; Mir Husain i Kulanki ; Maulana ’Abdulhay ; Maulan4 Dauri? ; 
Maulana ’Abdurrahim ; Mir Abdullah ; Nizdmi of Qazwin; ’Ali Chaman of 
Kashmir; Nirullah Q4sim Arsalén. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts: some of the books 
are kept within, and some without the Harem. Each part of the Library 
is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, poetical 
works, Hind{, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,® are all separately 
placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the number of the 
pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the number of leaves read out by them. Among books 
of renown, there are few that are not read in His Majesty’s assembly hall ; 
and there are no historical facts of the past ages, or curiosities of science, 
or interesting points of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book 
over again, but listens to the reading of it with more interest. The Akhlig 
i N&ciri, the Kimiyé i Sa’adat, the Qébisnémah, the works of Sharaf of 
Munair (cide p. 48), the Gulistén, the Hadiqah of Hakim Sanfi, the 
Masnawi of Ma’nawi, the Jém i Jam, the Bustén, the Shéhnéimah, the 


2 By Madddt, (extensions) caligra- 
phists mean letters like w, «3; by dawdir 
(curvatures), letters like w, c 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal 
intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, b, c, of which a is the highest. Every 
letter which fills the space 4, is called a 
shishahk ; 283,4,5,0. The diacritical 

ints are immaterial. Every line above 

,is called a markiz ; every line below 
b, i.e. inc,a ddman, Thus § consists 
ofa shéshah anda markiz;, » of a shé- 
shah and a d4man. The knob of a g» 
3, or (5, is called kallah, head. Thus 
s a Maddah, consisting of a kallah, and 
adiman; so also ¢,7.05. The S con- 


sists of a markiz and a daman. 


In Grammar the word markiz means 
the same as shdshah in caligraphy ; thus 
5, 4, consist of a markiz, and a shakli 
hamzah . 

By i¢/dh caligraphists mean any addi- 
tional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind. siydhé 
bharnd), or erasing (Hind. chhilna). 

® His name is Sultan Béyazid; he 
was born at Herat. Daur? is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaoni’s list of poets (Vol. 
III of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdtih ul mulk, the 
writer of the empire. His pupil was 
Khajah Muhammad Husain, on Ahadf, 
(vide Baddonf, II, p. 394, where for 
Ibrahim, in the Tarfkh, read Bardhtm). 

* Observe that the Arabic books are 
placed last. 
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eotlected Maspawns of Shaich Niza, the works of Khusrau and Maulana 
Jinn, the Dtwans of Khiagam, Anwari, and several works on History, are 
continually read out to THis Majesty. Philologists are constantly engaged 
in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, and Persian books, into other languages. 
Thus a part ofthe Zhi Jadid i Mirzai (evde UW1rd book, Ain 1) was translated 
under the superintendence of Amir Fathullah of Shiraz (ede p. 33), and 
the Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahauand, from Hindi 
(Sanscrit) into Persian, according to the interpretation of the author of this 


book. The 3 


likewise been translated, from Hindi mto Persian, wader the superintendence 
) ] 


also the Kishnjoshi, 


Mahabhdrat which belongs to the ancient books of Tlindtstan has 


of Nagib chan’, Maulana “Abdul Qadir of Badaon,? 
The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses: His 


T hanésar.? 


Miaiesty calls this ancient history Rezandmah, the book of Wars. 


and Shaikh Sultan of 


The same 


Regarding this renowned man, ede 
Alniltizl’s list of Grandees, Lad) book, 
No. 161, 

2 Malla “Abdul Qadir, pocticnlly styled 
Quitird, was born A. TL. by jor Or at 
Badaon, a town near Dihlt. He was thus 
two vears older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in G69, was ealled Shaikh 
Multk Shah. and was a ptpilot the Saint 
Bech oot Sandbhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
Baddoutas we generally call hin, studied 
various seicnees under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third 
vole of his Manutakhab. Te excelled 
in Musie, History, and Astronomy, and 
was on aceount of his beantitul voice 
appointed Court Lata for Wednesdays. 
He had early been introduced to Akbar 
by Jalal Khan Qareht (cide 
Grandees, [nd book, No. 213). For torty 
vers Badd@ont lived in company with 
Shatkh Mubvivik, and Faizi and Abulfiz), 
the Shaikh’s sons; but there was no sincere 
friendship between them, as Baddent 
looked upon them as hereties. At the com- 
mini of Akbar. he translated the /2aaed- 
yon (Baddont WW pp. 386, 306,) from the 
Sanserit Into Persian, receiving for twenty- 
fourthonsand s/48150 Ashratis and 10,000 
Taneahs ; and parts ofthe Mahabharat ; 
extracts from the TListorv of Rashid; and 
the Babrad asivéirya work on the //ad?s. 
A copy of another of his works, entitled 
Najaturrashid may be tound mong the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Noe. Bengal. 
His historical work, entitled WaatatAab- 
uf Tawdrihh, is much prized as written 
by an eneny of Akbar, whose character, 


List. of 


in its grandeur and its failings, is much 
more prominent than inthe Albin “wtnad, 
or the Tuhoayet i Adheri.orthe Masisiné 
Ltchint. It is especially of value for the 
religious views of the emperor, and con- 
tutns interesting biographies of most 
famous men and poets of Akbar’s time. 
The History ends with the beginning of 
A JL.1004, or eleven vears before Akbar’s 
death, and we may conelude that Baddonf 
died soon after that vear. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
in the Mirela? alam, it was made public 
during the reign of Jahangir, who 
shewed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Baddont’s children that | they 
themselves had been unaware of the exis- 
tence of the book. The Tnzuk i Jahan- 
eit untortunately says nothing about 
this cireuimstance ; but Baddont’s work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
the tenth vear of Jahdnetr’s reien, in 
which the VMadsir 7 Rahiné was written, 
whose author complains of the want of a 
history beside the Tabayat, and the 
Akbarndinah. 

In point of style, Badaioni is much 
inferior to Bakhtawar Khan (Wir-dtul 
"Alum) and) Muhammad Kazim (the 
"Alamgtraamald, but somewhat superior 
to is friend Mirzi NizdAmuddin Ahmad 
of Herat, author of the Zebagdt, and 
to ’Aldlul Hamid of Lah6r, author of the 
Paddishdéhadmuah, 

"Abdul Qadir of Badion must not. be 
confounded with Maulind Qadirf, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akhbar. 

8 fide Badaont IIT, p. 1183 and for 
Hajt Ibrahim, II, p. 139. 
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learned men translated also into Persian the Ramfyan, likewise a book of 
ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Ram Chandra, but is full of 


interesting points of Philosophy. 


H6j{ Ibréhim of Sarhind translated into 


Persian the 4?’ herban’ which, according to the Hindus, is one of the four divine 
books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written by 
Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Hinddé veil, and received a 
Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaikh Abdul Faiz i Faiz{.* 
At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal Khfén of Gujrat translated 
into Persian the Taéjak, a well known work on Astronomy. The Memoirs® 
of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which may be called a Code of 
practical wisdom, have been translated from Turkish into Persian by Mirz& 


* “In this year (A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bhé- 
wan, had come from the Dek’han and 
tarned Muhammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to translate the 
At'barban. Several of the religious pre- 

of this book resemble the laws of the 
Islam. As in translating I found many 
difficult passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interpret either, I reported the 
circumstance to His Majesty, oe 48 ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Haji Ibréhim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anything. Among the 
precepts of the At’harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved 
unless he read a certain passage. This 
contains many times the letter 
resembles very much our Jd sliah 
sllallah. Besides, I found that a 
Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindts bury 
their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact Jed him to embrace Islém. 
Let us praise God for his conversion !” 
Badéons I1. p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahdabhérat 
was not quite a failure. ‘For two nights, 
His Majesty himself translated some pas- 
sages of the Mah&bhérat, and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meani 
in Persian ; the third night he associa 
me with Nagib Khan; and, after three or 
four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities—enough to 
confound the eighteen worlds—were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor 
took exception to my translation, and 
called me a Hardmkhur and a turnip- 
eater, as if that was my share of the book. 
Another part was subsequently finished 
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by Naqfb Khan and Mullé Shéri, and 
another part by Sultan H4ji of T’hanésar ; 
then Shaikh Faizi was appointed, who 
wrote two chapters, prose and poetry; 
then the Haji wrote two other parts, 
adding a verbal translation of the parts 
that had been left out. He thus gota 
hundred juz together, closely written, so 
exactly rendered, that even the accidental 
dirt of flies on the original was not left out; 
but he was soon after driven from Court, 
and isnowin Bhakkar. Other translators 
and interpreters, however, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pandtis and the 
Kurts. May God Almighty protect those 
that are not engaged in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
prayer aha of every one who does not 
ide his disgust, and whose heart rests in 
the Islam ; for ‘ He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance!’ This Razmn4mah 
was illuminated, and repeatedly copied ; 
the grandees were ord to make copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two juz, &e.”  Baddoni II. 
p. 302. A copy of this translation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen fans 
(uy?) 8 among the MSS. of the As. Soc, - 
ot Bengal, No. 1329. One jus (5}—) 
== sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets. 

* This work has been printed. Abulfazl’s 
words Hindu veil are an allusion to Lila- 
wati's sex. 

* Vide Tuzuk i Jahdngfri, p. 417. 
The Waqidt i Timur were translated into 
Persian, ee reign of Shéhjahan, 
by Mir Abd Talib i Turbati. Padshdh- 
ndmah II, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. 
‘Conqueror of the world,” gété sitdni, is 
Béberss title. Regarding the titles of 
the Mogul Emperors from B&bar to 
Bahddur Shah, vide Journal As, Soc. 
Bengal for 1868, Part I. p. 39. 
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’Abdurrahim Khan, the present Khén Khaénén (Commander-in-Chief). The 
History of Kashmir, which extends over the last four thousand years, has 
been translated from Kashmirian into Persian’? by Mauléné Shah Muhammad 
of Shahabad. The WMeyan ud Bulddn, an excellent work on towns and countries, 
has been transleted from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, 
as Mulla Ahmad of T’hat’hah, Q4sim Bég, Shaikh Munawwar, and others. 
The Zaribans, a book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into 
Persian by Maulané Sheri (Fide the poetical extracts of the second book). 
By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new 
version of the Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ’Aydr 
Danish. The original is a master-piece of practical wisdom, but is full of 
rhetorical difficulties; and though Nacrullah i Mustaufi and Maulana 
Husain i Wa’iz had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
motaphors and difficult words. The Hindi story of the Love of Nal and 
Daman, which melts the heart of feeling readers, has been metrically 
translated by my brother Shaikh Faizii Fayy4zi, in the masnaw{ metre of 
the Lafli Majnin, and is now everywhere known under the title of Wat 
Daman." 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
largo portion was subsequently added by Mullé Ahmad of T’hat’hah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja’far Bég i Acaf Khan. Tho introduction is 
composed by me. Tho work has the title of Zartkh « A/fi,* the History of 
a thousand years. | 


1<«< During this year (A. H. 999, or A. 
D. 1590-91,) I received the order from 
His Majesty, to re-write, in an easy style, 
the History of Kashmir, which Mulla 
Shth Muhammad of Shahabad, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian. 
T finished this undertaking in two months, 
when my work was put into the Imperial 
Library, to be read out to His Majesty 
in its turn.” Baddoni, IT. p. 374. 

® Regarding the tragic end of this 
“heretic,” vide Badaoni IT. p. 364. 
Notices regarding the other two men will 
be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

8 For Jydri Danish. Such abbrevia- 
tions are common in /i¢/es. 

4 « Baizi’s Naldaman (for Nal o Da- 
man contains about 4200 verses, and was 
composed, A. H. 1003, in the short space 
of five months. It was presented to 
Akbar with a few ashrafts asnazar. It 


was put among the set of books read at 
Court, and Naqib Khin was appointed 
to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, 
& masnawi, the like of which, for the 
last three hundred years, no poet of 
Hindustan, after Mir Khusrau of Dihli, 
has composed.” Badaonf, II. p. 396. 

* In A. H. 1000, A. D. 1591-92, the 
belief'appears to have been current among 
the Muhammadans that the Isl4m and 
the world were approaching their end. 
Various men arose, pretending to be 
Imdm Mahdi, who is to precede the reap- 
foe of Christ on earth; and even 

adaioni’s belief got doubtful on this 
point. Akbar’s disciples saw in the com- 
mon rumour a happy omen for the pro- 
pagation of the Dini I/éhé, The Tuértkh 
i AUft was likewise to give prominence to 
this idea. 

The copy of the Zdrikh + Alfi in 
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| The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called tagwi. His Majesty, from his 
earliest youth, has shewn a great predilection for this art, and gives it every 
encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and amusement. 
Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
The works of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Déroghahs and the clerks; he then confers rewards according to excellence 
of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. Much progress was 
made in the commodities required by painters, and the correct prices of 
such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture of colours has 
especially been improved. The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown 
finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, and master-pieces, 
worthy of a Bihzdd,* may be placed at the side of the wonderful works of the 
European painters who have attained world-wide fame. The minuteness 
in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execution, &c., now observed in 
pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if they had life. 
More than a hundred painters have become famous masters of the art, 
whilst the number of those who approach perfection, or of those who are 
middling, is very large. This is especially true of the Hindus :* their 
pictures surpass our conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world 
are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ’Ali of Tabriz.° He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met . 
with much success. 

2. Khéjah Abducgamad, styled Shiringalam, or sweet pen. He comes 
from Shiréz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a grandee‘ of 
the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of 
His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which is form to that which 
is spirit. From the instruction they received, the Kh4jah’s pupils became 
masters. 


the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal 
(No. 19,) contains no preface, commences 
with the events subsequent to the death 
of the Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of "Umar ibn i 
"Abdul Malik (A. H. 99, or A. D. 717-18). 
The years are reckoned from the death of 
the Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For 
farther particulars regarding this book, 
vide Badaoni, II. p. 317. 

* © Bihzad was a famous painter, who 
lived at the Court of Sh&h Ismail i Cafa- 


wi of Persia.” Sirdjullughdt. 

* Compare with Abulfazl’s opinion, 
Elphinstone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

* Better known as a poet under the 
name of Juddf. Vide the poetical ex- 
tracts of the second book. He illumina- 
ted the Story of Amir Hamzah, men- 
tioned on the next page. 

* He was a Chahdrcadi. Vide the 
list of grandees, in the second bvok, 
No. 266. 
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38. Daswanth. Ife is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Khéjah. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces. 

4. Baséwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much sv, that many critics prefer him to Daswant’h. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame: Kési, Lél, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhu,’ Jagan, Mohesh, 
K’hémkaran, Taré, S4nwlah, Haribans, Ram. It would take me too long 
to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is ‘“‘to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an eur from every sheaf.” 

IT have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 
antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting; but their eyes now see the truth. 
One day ata private party of friends, His Majesty, who had conferred on 
several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘“‘ There are many 
that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Iamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizn4mah, the 
Zafarnamah,® this book, the Razmnémah, the Ramdyan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ’Ayér Danish, &c., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the likenesses 


* Mentioned in the Madsirt Rahimt * A History of the House of Timir, 
(p. 753) as in the service of Abdurrahim by Sharafuddin of Yazd (died 1446). 
Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in- Vide Morley's Catalogue of Historical 
Chief. MSS., p. 94, 
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taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was thus 
formed : those that have passed away, have received a new life, and those 
who are still alive, have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1200 to 600 ddms. 


AYN 35. 
THE ARSENAL. 


The order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, and the 
.welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this 
department; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
scrutinizingly into its working order. He introduces all sorts of n 
methods, and studies their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a 
plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but 
no bullet was so powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. 
His Majesty also looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bézérs. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, (kkdgah swords) one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness: they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of skdgah swords (in consequence 
of presents, &c.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones from the kotal 
swords. There are also twelve Yakbandt(?/, the turn of every one of 
which recurs after one week. Of Jémdhars and K’hapwahs, there are forty of 
each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has thirty kofals, from 
which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears and darchhas are required monthly. Of eighty-six Mashhad{ bows, 
Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are returned montbly....* 
In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bérs’Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabd4érs and Ahad{s, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, +. ¢., every four of them carry four 


2 I doubt the correctness of the trans- * The text has an unintelligible sen- 
lation. The word yakbandé is not in the | tence. 
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quivers, four bows, four swords, four shiclds; and besides, they take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, plydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all. properly arranged. Several gitars' of camels 
and inules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and on travels, 
they use Bactriau camels, &c., for that purpose. At Court receptions the 
Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for any service ; 
and on the march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqyarahs, flags, the kankabahs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the 
Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
bakhshis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, 
and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall cnumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


1. Swords (slightly bent), ........... ... § RP. to 15 Mukurs. 
2. K’handah (straight swords),.......... 1 to 10 &. 
3. Gupti Aca (a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 2. 
4. JamWhar (a broad dagger), ........4. + R. to 23 AL. 
5. Khanjar, ....... Bere reas Sete ete siere . $tod R. 
Oa pwily Sesaest vase Saaeeeeweaas 4 &. to 14 M. 
7. Jam K’hék,.......... ee ee ee 4 R. to 14 MM. 
Spanky, octeck Oasis ant sits oh Axe anes ora 4 &. to 1 AM. 
9. Jhanbwah, ............. Wie died Da geile 4 Rk. to1 M. 
10;, Koatarany, ae-sad iad sak cacieed eeets 4&. tol MW. 
11. Narsink Moth, ..... eee Keeeaaesee, alti to 2a. 
12. Kaman (bows) ......-cccsescececees . £#.to3 Aw 
13. Takhsh Kaman, .......... 000000000. 1 to 4+ R. 
14. Nawak,....... eee mies es i Seda es 4 R. tol M. 
15. Arrows, per bundle, oo. ccc cece eee eae 4 to 30 &. 
16. Quivers, ....... Niclisemtad yaaa maid 4 R. to 2 HM. 
Vis DAG, 246 eieeG eae teak omees he arsed . tod R. 
18. Tirbardér (Arrow drawers),? .......... $to 23d. 
19. Paikaénkash (Do.), ........ eeeaweess . ¢to3 R. 
20. Naizah (a lance),........ see e eee eee 13 R. to 6 MH. 
21. Barchhah,......... iseecasers iwiwieewes- 2 -decto 2 MM. 
22, Sink,....ceceseseeeeces ucheasaiae . ftold RB. 
2 Five camels are called a gitar, in put on the backs of their mothers. 
Hind. gatdr. A string of Se aah is ? If this spelling be correct, it is the 
tied to the tail of the front camel and is same asthe next (No. 19); but it may 
drawn through the nose holes of the next be (fr 2 pardar, an arrow with a feather 


behind it, and so on. Young camels are at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 


28: Saige bij :icciwwieoseecse es cos sees ito 1 R. 

24, Belarahy oj icc cise ciaGwsoeel seeks es 10d.to2R 

25. Gurz (a war club,) .........eeeeeeees ¢ to 5 R. 

26. Shashpar (do.), ......... ccc eeeeeees 4 &. to 3 M. 

21. Mestan() sucvevscdeesasesenseays 1t0o3R 

28. Tabar (a war axe), ...-.. 02. eee e eee + R. to 2 M. 

29. Piyézi (aclub), .............eeeevee 4 to 5 R. 

30. Zaghnol (a pointed axe).........0000e . Rh to1 

31. Chakar-Basélah, .........-.-eeeeeee: 1t6R 

32. Tabar e6ghnoly sos ccciec scene ceens vies 1to4 # 

33. Tarangélah, ......c. ccs ce cece reece +to2R 

34. Kérd (a knife) ....... ccc cece eee eee 2d.to1 M 

35: Gupt Rand, iia coeds esdeean ons cao’ 3 &. to 14 M. 

36. Qamchi kférd, ............ 1 to 84 B. 

37. Chiqui (a clasp knife) ............00- 2d.to+ Rh 

38. Kamén i Gurohah (bullet bow)........ 2d.to1 kh 

39. Kame Ral 635530 es vic eis eo seeauats 5d. to 3 RB. 

40. Tufak i dahén (atube; Germ. Blaserohr) 10d. to% BR. 

41. Pushtkhfr,® ....... ee eee ere - 2a.to2R. 

42. Shacthw6z,° ....ccccceccescsccecees . 2a.t01R 

43. Girihkushé, ........-..eceeeeeeeene - ldto+ Fz 

44... Khar), Mabini cco sss taatsGeaesans 1tod5 &. 

45. Gobhan (a sling) ...........ccceeeees 14 d. tot &. 

46: Galego 2s es pees ie degn sete ened » 1t0o5 £&. 

47. Sipar (a shield), .........scceeceeees 1 to 50 R 

40. Diels 6 coud seed gad eee cewdoauerean +R. to 4M. 

49. K’hérah, ......... re ee ee re 1 &. to 4 i. 

BOs (Panrt. natabaveaiy de tau or Ste awisen's 1 &. tol M. 

Sie Udanah.: 00654 steepness ceeeus $to5 R. 

62. Duabalghah, oii 5 oe ccg ess ies delnses 4 &. to 34 XH. 

5S... Kohog hi, sania awak ceaseless aera ees lto4 FB 

$4. Zirh Kul6hy 3:6i scivsesieiexaes iandees 1t5 Rk 

55. @hig’huwah, ..... Sa meeestaaemonse - 1R.to2 

56. Jaibah,*...... ee eo ee 20 &. 30 M. 
ive all. sorta. of peli me  Vilaeay Dict D ai6, Wieal ba te pec 
ext edition, p. 121, 1.1. The Dictionaries * This word is used in a general sense 

give no information. an armour. It is either Purkish, or . 


® Vide Journal As. Society, Bengal, for 
1868, p. 61. 

* A weapon resembling the ponslen 2 
The word Shactdwéz, or more correctly 
shastdwéz, means a thing by which you 


corruption of the Arab. jubbah. The 
form jatbd is occasionally met with ; but 
jabahk, as given by Vullers I, p. 608 a., 


is wrong, and against the metre of his 
quotation. 


Rn Pitilisniesebuecdacdeadoedccaumsen eee 12 2. to 100 M. 
Os MNOLAT ied abit Cie hal we be dig peur tets 4R.to 12 M. 
OU ~SUSHAN gasyetuod te aiak yeah ea wee 4R. to 9 M. 
o0> ChamAiany navies coddautannene sees 2R. to 7 M. 
Gl ROOMS acaaedaksiaeacuie ct eeacuseaxes 5 Rto 8 I. 
62. CAdi(i;:, k2atansatasenPerienerecowiss 3 2. to 8 AL. 
63. Anoirk hah; ¢%csiecesen se eevesy aye 1} R.to 5 AL. 
64. Dhani; tao cetveatede eee esaeeieae aes 3 f. to 2 AL. 
65. Chihrahzirih i Ahani, ........... weaee 1$R. tol AD. 
66; Balhgabiy vote os nidetantveatans weoeee OR tO8 MM. 
Gis. Childe, wis eee ane deer oe wera wien 5 to 25 &. 

68. Dastwanah,......... cece eee ees veeeee I} BR. to2 M. 
69. Rak,’ ..... ee ee een re ... 1 to10 #. 
70. Kant’hah sobha,? ......... ccc eee eeee » 1told &. 

tle Mozalva shanty cai ied sa eot iw eewe es 4 to 10 BR. 

C2 WOM tee ee subs nata eels aud d eenwetenes 50 to 300 R. 
73, Artak (the quilt) i Kajém, ............ 4R.to7 M. 
C4. QasliGah) «ss 0iiee Mewes sae ees bare 1 R. to 2} M. 
75. Gardani,® ..... nu Dive awma bab eace wate wo 1 R. to 1 A. 
16. Matcnlocks nea canines Sotae sana eas as 4 Rk. to 1 M. 
(1s Dan Gockots cvedecnsie aeeetcneebene 2}; tod R. 


AIN 36. 
ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state; and betitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are now-a-days guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans; several elephants and @ 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Dérdédghahs and 
clever clerks are appointed, to keep the whole in proper working order. 

Tis Majesty has made several inventions, which have astonished the 


whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken 10 


1 According to some MSS. rédg. 

* The figure represents a long spear ; 
but the etymology, as also its position in 
the list of weapons, shews that it must be 
a part of the armour, a nech-piece. 


* A round shield-like plate of iron 
attached to the neck of the horse aad 
hanging down so as to protect the chest 
of the animal. 
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pieces, and properly put again together when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant; such guns 
have the name of Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry, are called 
Narndls. . 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Sibah has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gajndls and Narndis. | 

Amfrs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 


AIN 37. 
ON MATCHLOCKS, &c. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a markman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong, that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. Formerly 
they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them 
with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the 
flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one edge 
open; but numerous.accidents were the result, especially in the former kind. 
His Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a roll, so that the folds get longer 
at every twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, butso as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually in the fire. They also 
take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. 
Three or four of such pieces make one gun; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards; those of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
Damdnak. The gunstocks are differently made. From the practical 
knowledge of His Majesty, guns are now made in such a manner that they 
can be fired off, without a match, by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets 
are also made, so as to cut like asword. Through the assistance of the 
inventive genius of His Majesty, there are now many masters to be found 
among gunmakers ; ¢. g., Ustéd Kabir, and Husain. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

15 
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When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bot- 
tom piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, b oth being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is called 
Paul. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and delivered, 
in proper order, at the Harem, to which placo they are also brought for.... .' 
At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and the order is given for 
the transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the weight of a ball 
does not exceed twenty-five ¢dnks, and for smaller ones, fifteen. But balls 
of the former weight no one but His Majesty? would dare to fire. When 
the barrels are polished, they are again sent to the Harem, and preserved 
in proper order. They are afterwards taken out, and closed by the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottom piece. Having been put to an old 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. 
If no tardwish® takes place, aud the trial is satisfactory, they take the 
barrels again to His Majesty, who gives the order to finish the mouth pieca 
ofthe barrel. After this the gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected 
to atrial. If the ball issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence 

‘of His Majesty, handed over to a filer. Tle adorns the outside of the barrel 
in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the shape of tho stock are then determined on. Several things 
‘are marked on every matchlock, 772., the weight of the raw and the 
manufactured iron, the former marks heing now removed; the place 
where the iron is taken from; the workman; the place where the gun is 
made; the date; its number. Sometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected, and completed at His 
Majesty’s command. It is then entered in another place; the transverse 
bottom picco is fixed ; and the order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, 
the pargaz,* §c. As soon asall these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered ; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
ita third time at the Tfarem. In this state the gun is called sddah (plain). 
Five bullets are sent along with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner 
above described, returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour 
of the barre] and the stock is now given; one of the nine kinds of colour 
is selected for the stock. Guns also differ in the quantity of inlaid gold 


1 The text has an unintellicible word ; ® Tarawish means a trickling; the 
the rariantes lectiones are marked on particular meaning which it here has, is 
p- 125 of my text edition, Note (13). unclear and not given in the Dictionaries. 
The Bandras MS. has 49,5. The word * Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the 


appears to be a foreign term. groove into which the ramrod is put, or 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily the ramrod itself. The word is not in the 

strength. Vide TuzukiJahangiri, p.16. Dicts., and appears to be unknown at the 
present day. 
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and enamel ; the colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed 
is called rangin (coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with 
five bulleta; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last 
ball. When ten of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of the barrel and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent 
for trial into the Harem, and whenever ten are quite complete, they 
are handed over to the slaves. 


AYN 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 


Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments, 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in avery short time, The wheel is turned by acow. The plate 
will best shew what sort of a machine it is. . : 


ATN 39. 
THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The Imperial Arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sddah (plain), rangin, (coloured), and Xoftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five as 
khdcah, +. ¢., for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve months ; 
each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. Secondly, 
thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every day. Fourthly, 
thirty-one kofals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, kotals are brought, to supply their 
. places. The order of precedence is as follows: the guns for the month; 
the week; days; kotals; plain; coloured; koftkér, not handed over to 
the slaves; koftkér, handed over to the slaves; long ones, selected from 
péshkaeh presents, or from such as were bought; Damdnaks, selected from 
péshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have been chosen from selections © 
of both. The one hundred and five kkdgah guns are divided into seven 
parts ; every fifteen form a dshk, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays, two are taken from the first; four from the second ; 
five from the third; four from the fourth. This order is also followed on: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two are again taken 
frum the first, and four from the second; four from the third; five from 
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the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from the first ; five from the second ; 
four from the third; five from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply the places of such kkdcah guns as have been given away, five 
other classes have been determined on : half kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, 
seven ; one-eighth kotals, four; one-sixteenth kotals, two; one-thirty second 
kotals, one. When kotal guns are given away, they bring half kotals ; 
similarly,the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the next; and the 
place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the Harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the Harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, the 
koftkar not in charge of the slaves, the koftkdr in their charge, the selected 
long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of the months (7. e., ten) are handed over in the 
same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the Harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which has the name of Sangrdm, one thousand 
and ninetcen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 


Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Furwardin month of the 
present era. 


AIN 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 


The pay of a Alirdchah’ is of four grades, 300 dims, 280 d., 270 d., 260 d. 
The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again subdivided into 
three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230d. Second grade, 220 d., 210 d., 
200d. Third grade, 190 d., 180., d., 170d. Fourth grade, 160 d., 150 4., 
140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


* Aman placed over ten. The rank 


a differs in usage, and signifies a man in 
of the Mirduhah appears to have been 


command of ten. 


the only non-commissiuned rank in the 
Mogul Armies. The lowest commissioned 
rank was that ofa Dahbdshi, which word, 
though of the same etymological meaning, 


The rank of a Dahbé- 
shi was the lowest Mansabdar rank (ride 
the second book). Afirdahah is also 
used in the sense of a servant who looks 
after ten horses. 
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ATN 41. 
THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 


This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 
and to the success of a conqueror; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horse; and they believe, that when guided by a few bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting season, 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant came in his way: he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. Ifa male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season, in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Female elephants, when mourning the loss of a young 
one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with music ; 
he will move his limbs, to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various ways. 
He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and will 
learn to pick up things that have been dropped, and hand them over to the 
keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay; this they hide 
in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when they are 
alone with him. 

The teats of a fomale elephant, and the womb, resemble those of 
woman. The tongue is round like that ofa parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, without 


its having undergone any change. 
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The price of an elephant varies from a lak’ to one hundred rupees ; 
elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of luis forehead an excrescvence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj mantk.2 Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Jland. 


belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 


It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
3. Mirg. It has a 
whitish skin, with black spots; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
4. Afr. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. 


yellow, black, and white. 


From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different 
The colour of tho skin of elephants is threefold: 
Again, according to the threefold division of the 
dispositions assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sa¢ benevolence, 
ray love of sensual enjoyment, and ¢am irascibility, which shall be further 
oxplained below,’? elephants are divided into three classes. 
which sat predominates. 


names and propertics. 
white, black, grey. 


First, such in 
They are well proportioned, good looking, eat 
moderately, are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, 
and live to avery old ago. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. 
They are savage looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen* lunar months, 
For threo months the flu‘da germinalia intermix in the womb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the fifth month 
the fluida settle, and get gelatinous. In tho seventh month, they get more 
solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. In the eleventh, the 


outline of a body is visible; and in the twelfth, the veins, bones, hoofs, and 


* During the reigns of Akbar’s succes- 
sor, the price of'a well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuzuk i Jahan- 
viri, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, 
the first white elephant was_ brought 
from Pégi, Pddishdhnamahk, I. p. 267. 

? This excrescence is also called Guj- 
moti, or elephants’ pearl. Forbes has, 
aso Gejmanih, and the Dalils Sati, 
srt yay wati F). 

8 In the fourth book of this work. 

¢ The time is differently given. The 
emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs 
( . 130) :—During this month, a female 
slephane in my stables gave birth betore 


my owneyes. I had often expressed the 


wish to have the time of gestation of the 
female elephant correctly determined. It 
is now certain that a female birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birth after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently solar months] ; and the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
fwtus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
one sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats of the mother.” Vide 
Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth month, the genitalia become 
distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the process of quickening commences. 
If the female, during gestation, gets stronger, the fotus is sure to bea 
male ; but if she gets weak, it is the sign of a female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the foetus 
becomes quite distinct. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance’ of 
& premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the footus to move, 
till, in the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second; in the 
third month, the limbs make their appearance; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is born during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater part of the sperm came from the male ; 
and it will be a female young one, if the reverse isthe case. If the sperm of 
both the male and female is equal in quantity, the young one will be a herm- 
aphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side; the female towards 
the left; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

. Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must be forced to copulate, when other 
female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it unlucky ; 
by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of ele- 
phants, which has removed the old prejudice in the mindsof men. A female 
elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes two. For five years the 
young ones content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commence to eat herbs. In this state they are called Jd/. When ten 
years old, they are named pit; when twenty years old, ditka; when thirty 
years old, kalbah. In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
getsa new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The 
akull then looks like two halves ofa ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing 


> The words of the text are ambiguous. month, the effort of the fetus to move 
They may also mean : In the seventeenth causes the female to sink down. 
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fans." White eves mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a 
sign of excellence. The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
The trunk is the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground: 
With it, it takes up the food and puts it into the mouth; similarly, it sucks up 
water with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, shining, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end shghtly bent 
upwards. With a view to usefulness as 
also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others after two or 
three years ; but they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect when it is eight dast high, nine dasé long, 
and ten dast round the belly, and along the back. Again, nine limbs ought 
to touch the ground, namely, the fore feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. White spots on the forehead are considered lucky, 
whilst a thick neck is looked upon as a sign of beauty. Long hairs 


Some elephants have four tusks. 


on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
botween the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand; in this state he gets the name of Za/ti or Sarhari. When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts be- 
tween the ears andthe temples, the elephant is called Singddhdl ; and when 
the fluid trickles from all three places, Zajjér. When hot, elephants 
get attached to particular living creatures, as men, or horses; but some 
elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio; the Afand in spring; the Mirg 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the J/zr in any season. Elephant drivers 


1 Ghallah afshdn. This word, though 
common, is not in our dictionaries. It 
is a flat piece of wicker work, from one 
to two feet square. Three sides of the 
square are slightly bent upwards. They 
put grain on it, and seizing the instru- 


ment with both hands, they throw up the 
grain, till the husks, stones, and all other 
refuse, collect near the side which is not 
bent upwards, when the refuse is removed 
with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes, 
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have a drug which causes an artificial heat; but it often endangers the life 
of tho beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants just as 
fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such an effect. 
Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmuktah ; he gets brisk, as soon as ho hears 
the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above mentioned discharge. 
This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance, when elephants have 
reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twenty- 
five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of the Imperial 
elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted alacrity. But it 
is mostly male elephants that get hot. They then commence to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. When hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a great 
deal, though they sleep but little. At last, they even discontinue eating, and 
dislike the foot-chain ; they try to get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hind{ language has several words for an elephant, as hastt, gaj, 
pu, ka? ht, &. Under the hands of an experienced keeper, it will much 
improve, so that its value, in a short time, may rise from one hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that tho eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows: 1. Adwada, in the East; 2. 
Pundartka, South-east ; 3. Bdman, South; 4. Kumada, South-west; 5. Anjun, 
Weat; 6. Puhpadanta, North-west ; 7. Sdrbhabhima, North; 8. Supratika, 
North-east. "When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and address them in worship. They also think that every elephant in the 
world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first; elephants with a large head, and 
long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far apart, belong to the 
second ; such asare....*, good looking, black, and high in the back, are tho 
offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in understanding, short- 
haired, and with red and black eyes, they come from the fourth; if bright 
black, with one tusk longor than tho other, with a whito breast and belly, 
and long and thick fore-fect, from the fifth; if fearful, with prominent 
Veins, with a short hump and ears, and a long trunk, from the sixth; if 
thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long trunk, from the,seventh ; and ifof a 
wimbination of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth. 


a eee 


‘ The MSS. have an unintelligible the correct reading. 
word. Perhaps khushsay, graceful, ix 


16 
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The Hindus also make the following division into e7gAt classes. 1. FEle- 
phants whose skin is nut wrinkled, who are uever sick, who are grand looking, 
do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and preferclean food at pro- 
per times, are said to be Déw mizd) (of a divine temper). 2. Such as possess 
all the guod qualities of elephants, and are quick in learning, moving about 
the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the tail, and do no one harm, 
except they be ordered to do s0, are Gandharba mizaj (angelic). 3. If 
irritable, of good appetite, fund of being in water, they are Barhaman mizaj 
(ofa brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very strong, in good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have the temper of a Ahetri, or 
warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, and forgetful, self-willed in 
their own work, and neglectful in that of their master, fond of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are Sudra mizdj. 6. Elephants which 
remain hot for along time, and are fond of playing tricks, or destructive, 
and lose the way, have the temper of a serpent. 7. Such as squint, and 
are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have the temper of a Pishdcha 
(spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and do men harm, and are 
fond of running about at mght, have the qualities of a Rdchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, us also many treatises un the diseases of the elephants, their causes 
and proper remedies. 

Elephants are chiefly found in the Sabah of Agrah, in the forests of 
Bayéwan aud Narwar", as fur as Bardr ; in the Subah of W4éhabés (Allahabad), 
in the confines of Pattah (7), and GWhorag’hat, and Ratanpir, Nandanpir, 
Sargachh, and Bustar; aud im the Stibah of Malwah, near Handiyah, 
Uchhod, Chandéri, Santwis, Bijagarh, Ldisin, Hoshang&ébad, Gadh, Haryé- 
gadh ; in the Stbah of Bahar, in the neighbourhood of Raht&és and Chér 
KChand; and in the Stbah of Bengal, in Orissé, and Sitgapw (Hugli). The 
elephants of Pattah (7) are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number; 
somctimes a herd amounts to a thousand elcphants. Wild elephants are very 
cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and break down 


1 Narwar, where Abul Fazl was subse- and 24° (Gwaliér). For Uchhod (9 ' 

quently murdered at. the instig “ation of the third book has Unckhod (0 ei 

Fee a) neers. The Mort of Rahtds, the scene of’ ‘Sher 

95° 307. G horagy hit, hear Dinagepore, Shiite fest exploit. lies Lone. 84°, a 

Lons. ss 17" Laat, 25° 12" 3 ftutuapur 9 £2 387, The nace Pattah (Ady) is 

(Abul Fazl Bele uty mcaaN the one south- doultful, h MS. hb ae 

east of Surgachh) Long. 82°, Lat. 22° Li; Saline ae aving ifferent 
wor uw, Wo &’ by oro ows, ‘ 
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2 whole forest near their sleeping place. For. the sake of pleasure, or for 
food and drink, they often travel over great distances. On the journey one 
rons far in front of the others, like a sentinel; a young female is generally 
selected for this purpose. When they go tosleep, they send out to the 
four sides of tho sleeping place pickets of four female elephants, which 
relieve each other. | 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they aro 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the young one is, 
set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death. Sometimes its mother 
slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have heard the 
following story from His Majesty.—‘“‘ Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out immediately, 
and left it; but when we came next morning near the place, we saw that 
some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.” Again, ‘‘ Once a female elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and went onwards; but when at 
night we returned, we saw no trace left of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables, named Ayds. For 
some reason, it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watch- 
ing for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, seized 
him by his hair, and tore-him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shewn a great predilection for this animal, and done 
every thing in their power to collect alarge number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of law- 
lessness; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, carry on 
their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never succeeded in 
suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other important matters, has 
been able, through God’s assistance and his numerous clephants, to check 
those low but haughty men; he teaches them to desire submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, the blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperipl elephants into sectiqgns, which he 
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put in-charge of honest Daroghiths. Certain elephants were also declared 
Rhigah, ¢e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


AIN 42. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty made a sevon-fuld division, based upon experience ; 
1. Jast @ull blood) ; 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sddah (plain) ; 4. Afanjholak 
(middlemost); 5. Aarha; 6. P’handurkiya; 7. Mokal. The first class 
comprises young clephants, possessed of the peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise young ones, which 
once or twice havo given signs of perfection, and exhibit an uninterrupted 
alacrity. The third class comprehends useful eclophants, which are nearly as 
goud as the preceding. The fourth class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferior value. Those of the fifth class aro youngor than those of the fourth. 
The elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of tho fifth. The last 
cluss contains all young onos still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into threo subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


ATN 43. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 


Formerly the classification of tho elephants was never attendod to; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
Ilis Majesty, soon after lifting the veil," commenced to care for the happiness 
of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired to, and wise regulations 
were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones got daily 2 mans 
24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 8.; small ones, 2 m. 148. 2. Shergire. Largo 
ones, 2 m. 9 8.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 8.; small ones, 1 m. 39 s. 
3. Sddahs. Large ones, 1 m. 34 8.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 29 «. ; small ones, 
lm. 248. 4. Manjholahs. Large ones, 1m. 228.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 
20 s.; small ones, 1 m.18 8s. 5. Aarhas. Large ones, 1 m. 14 8.; middle- 
sized ones, 1 m. 9 8.; small ones, 1 m.438. 6. P’*handurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; 
middlo-sized ones, 36 8.; small ones, 32s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 8. ; 
middlo-sized ones, 248; third class, 22 8.; fourth class, 20 s.; fifth class, 


* Tho same phrase as on p. 13, |. 12. fell in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the 
It refers to the year 1560, when Bairam reins of the government. 
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18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s.; seventh class, 14 s.; eighth class, 12 ¢. ; ninth class, 
10 ¢. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, vis., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 
1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s.; middling, 1 m. 18 s.; small ones, 1 m. 14 8. 
2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s.; middling, 1m. 68. ; small, Im. 28. 3. Small 
once. Big, 37 8.; middling, 32 s.; amall, 27 s.; still smaller, 22 3. 4. Mokals. 
First class, 22 8. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s.; fourth, 16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 
128. ; seventh, 10 s.; eighth, 8 s.; ninth, 6 s. 


AIN 44. 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 


1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half’ servants for each, viz., 
firet, a. Mahdwat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its movements. 
He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and thus contribute 
to its usefulness. He gets 200 ddms per month; but if the elephant be 
Phutahar, s. ¢., wicked: and addicted to pulling down the driver, he gets 
220 d. Secondly, a Bho, who sits behind, upon the rump of the elephant, and 
assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the animal; but he often 
performs the duties of the Mahéwat. His monthly pay is 110d. Thirdly, 
the Hat’hs, of whom there are three and one-half, or only three in case of 
small elephants. A met’h fetches fodder, and assists in caparisoning the 
elephant. Met’hs of all classes get on the march four déms daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, vis., a Mahdwat, at 180 d.; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d.; and three Met’hs as before. 

3. For every Sddah, there are four and a half servants, vtz., a Mahdwat, 
at 160 d., a Bhof at 90 d.; and two and a half Mot’hs. 

4. For every Manyholah, there are four servants; viz., a arn at 
140 d.; a Bhoi, at 80 d.; and two Met’hs. 

6. For every Karha, ‘hats are three and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat 
at 120 d., a Bhof at 70 d.; and one and a half Met’hs. 

6. For every P’handurkiya, there are two servants ; vis., a Mahdwat, at 
100 d., and a Met’h. 

7. For overy Mokal, there are likewise two servants; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 50 d., and a Met’h. 


* J.e., either eleven servants for two | elophante, or tho last was a boy. 
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glory ha Cadi la coterae der of one Koad. or fizlet, he has twenty- 
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five ciephauts asciemeed to kine! the other Fauhdas, as B..* (commanders 
of taenty and Iathiehe Coonsanders of ten being under his eriers. The 
bare: order is followed from the: Doiielis up to the Zacarls sommanders of 
one thosand). The pay of offi ers above the Cali is dierent, Sume Fau)- 
dars have been raised to the dignity of grandess of the court. A Cadi marks 
tay horses. A Jiefioof the tirst grade nas 30 Rupees per mensem 5 second 
grade, 25 AR; third grade, 20 R. A Dauba-hi of the first grade has twenty 
ft. 3 second grade, 16 f.; third yrade, 12 R. Bistis and Dahbishis mark one 
hor-e, and belong to the Akedis. Sach Fauujdars as have thirty or twenty- 
five elephants a--igned to themselves, have to pay the wages of the Maha- 
wat and of one hoi of that elephant, which they select for their own use ; 
but such as have twenty or ten, only pay for a Mahawat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
Kufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several Aa/gaks in charge of every grandee, and required him 
to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk lias, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure, 
and sees that the orders of Ilis Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the clephants in the order described below (Ain 78). 


AIN 45. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 


1. The Dharnah is a large chain, mado of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickuess according to the strength of the elephant. One end of 
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the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened toa pillar; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this chain 
to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant, His 
Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andi is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Bert is a chain for fastening both hindfeet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hindfeet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh bers resembles the And, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain twists 
round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Charkhi is a piece of hollowed bamboo, half a yard and two 
tassiijes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. Afuzee wrapt in paper, is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly; in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had much 
trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Maj ont invented the present 
method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiyédrt, 4. e., darkness, a name which His Mj esty changed into 
Ojydli, ¢. «., light, is a piece of canvass above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &c., and tied with two ends to the A7ldwah 
(elde next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvass, to keep it better down. This completed the 


arrangement. 
9. The Kildwah' consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 


edition, p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if 
Abulfazl mistaken this Persian word 


* This should be Kaldwak. Abulfazl 
spells the word wrong; vide my Text 
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yards long. They are laid at the side of cach other, without however being 
interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers broad 
A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, aud fastened where the 
throat of the elephant is: the elephant driver rests his fect in it, and thus 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kalawah, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dul’’hi is a rope, five yards long, as thick asa stick. This 
they tic over the kalAéwah, to strengthen it. | 

11. The Aanar is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach tv tho kaldwuh, and prick the elephant’s ears with it, in 
order to make the animal wild, or to urge it on. | 

12. The Dér is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied, it isan ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makos an awkward movoment. They also attach many other trap- 
pings to it. 

13. The Gadelah, is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
the dult’hi. It prevents galling, and is a sourco of comfort. 

14. The Gudaut? is a chain of brass. They attach it near tho tail, which 
it prevents from getting injured by tho dult’hi. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Pichwah is a belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of tho elephant. It is a support for tho Bhot, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurdst consists of a anit of bells attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over tho clephant’s sides. 
Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kalawah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Qutds (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, dr black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, cach a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayya 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it, to the kal4wah, to which both are attached. 


for a Liindé term; else, why should he khait for khat, and ba tanéd for his 
have any spelling at all. In Vullers’ emendation (?) dabyin. 
Persian Dictionary, I, p. 8620, read 
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Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and tied 
to the kaléwah ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes ending in a 
eurve, and adorned with knobs. The Qufds are attached here. At their 
lower end, there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four other 
chains are attached to the knob; two of them, like the first, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this knob again three 
chains are attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, the middle 
one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 
the latter lies over the forehead. All this is partly for ornament, partly to 
frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdi’ har is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are sepa- 
rate pieces for the head and the trunk. . 

22. The Gajyhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pak ’har. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvass, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Meg’h dambar is an awning, to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyala is a fillet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and gutds hang down. 

, 25. The Gatelt consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. Itis attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pé ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdg’h.' It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhof makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangrt is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhandd, or flag, is hung round with Qufds, like a fogh.* It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of elephants. 

For each Mast and Shergir and Sddah, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, cach ata price of 84 ddms. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hind{ kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 


» I.e., an elephant-rein. His Majesty Hence the Persians pronounce it 

had reason to ahainte the name Ankus, anguzh. 

** which svunds offensive toa Persian ear.” Tigh is the same as tdg. Vide Xin 
Rashid. 19, p. 
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For Manyholah and Karha elephants, four of the first; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For P’handurkiyas, and Hokals, and female 
elephants, three of the first; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddle clothis made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halgahk ddr is allowed ten sere of iron for chains, &c., at 
2d. per ser; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, 5 8. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwah of the elephant on which the 
Fauydir rides, at 8 d. per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, &c., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve déms is annually subtracted from the servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


AIN 46. 
THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE (KITACAH). 


There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other clephauts, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 1s. of g’hi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, &c. ; 
and sume have one and a half man’ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugur-cane season, cach elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the IMahduat. 

Each elephant requires three dhofs in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 
Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Afet’hs. In the Halgahs, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones; but 
for each khdgah elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half me?’he ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half; for the other classes, 
tho same as in the Halgahs. 

As each Halgah is in charge of one of the Grandees, so is every khdcah 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten khagah 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahdidér. They 
draw twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Nagib (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat little, 
or gct a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness,or when anything unusual 
happens. Ie marks a horse, and holds the rank of an Ahadi. His Majesty 


* liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, in the proportion of 
one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and send in a report. 


AIN 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING KHAQAH-ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephants, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his command. 
His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, even when they 
are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced people.’ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced elephants, 
which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant so capari- 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the Bhois. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, vts., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; the former, 100 #.; the 
Dahdi, 31 R.; the Nagib, 15 2.; the Mushrif (writer), 74 2. Besides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular 
zeal or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting: some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khdcah elephants, the bhois receive 250 déms as 
a present; but if other elephants, the bhois get 200 d. 

The Dahdtddr of khécah elephants receives one ddm for every rupee 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs; the Mushrif is entitled to 4 d., and 
the Naqib to } d. In the case of Halgah elephants, the Cadiwdl, the 
Dahbdshi, and the Bisit, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee; and the Mushrif 
and the Nagq{b receive the allowance given for khaécah elephants. 


AIN 48. 
ON FINES. 
In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdcah elephant, the Bhots are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhofs and Met’hs are fined two- 


* Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives respect ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
several examples of Akbar’s daring in this 
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thirds ot the value of the article; but in the case of a saddle cloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhofs have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant, to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital punish- 
ment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as aslave. If it was a kh4cah 
elephant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay, and are further suspended for 
one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 
fatness or leanness of Ahacah elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh, to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdgosht Regulation (ride Ain 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhois are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
Halgah elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhoi are fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, and the 
injury reaches as far as the ‘a/i—this is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow and 
become useless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the elephant 
is exacted, the dérogah paying two-thirds, and the Faujdaér one-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as the fal, the fine is only one-half of 
the former, but the proportions are thesame. But, at present, a fine of one 


per cent, has become usual ; in the case of khdgah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


AYN 49. 
THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 


His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding much 
inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ’Iréqi ’Arab and 'Irf&q 
i’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwén, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tirén and 
Tran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so there are others 
daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
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whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from ’Iraq{ 
breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; but those 
of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time ago an 
Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, according to the general belief, the breed of 
that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling Iraqis, 
especially between the Indus and the Bahat (Jhelum): they go by the 
name of Saniji ;* so also in the district of Pati Haibatptr,*? Bajwarah, 
Tahdrah, in the Sabah of Agrah, Mewat, and in the Sibah of Ajm{r, where the 
horses have the name of pachwartyah. In the northern mountainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
g4f; and in the confines of Bengal, near Kuch [- Bahar], another kind of 
horses occurs, which rank between the guj and Turkish horses, and are called 
tdng’han : they are strong and powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes‘ himself 
' acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the times, 
and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost supernatural means for the attainment 
of personal greatness. 

First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and besecure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer* from that 
hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well intentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness and 
humanity, may keep their horses where they please, and bring them at an 
appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the office of an 
Amin + Kdrwénsard, who from his superior knowledge and experience, 
keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience, and ties the mischievous 
tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has appointed a 
clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have been mustered, 
and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, in the order in 
which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, generally gives 


* Several good MSS. read Sattiyf. domestic animals. Towards the end of 
* Haibatpur, Lat. 29° 51’, Long. 76° his life, as shall be mentioned below, 

7 T , Lat. 30’ 57°, Long. 76° Hea gave up hunting and animal 
' ta. 


* Akbar abhorred cruelty towards 
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half as much again above the price fixed by them, and docs not keep them 


Waiting for their money." 


AIN 50. 
THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 


There are two classes of horses: 1. Ahdcah ; 2. Those that are not 
hhagah. Tho khdgah horses aro the fullowing—six stables, each containing 
forty chuice horses of Arabia and Persia; the stables of the princes; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The Second class horses are of three kinds, viz., st-aspt, bist-aspi, dah-aspi 
?.¢., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse whose 
value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhrt stable ; those worth 
from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a List-muhr¢ stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mangubddrs, and Senior Ahadia are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the Yatagdar (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
eXxpcnse. 


AIN 51. 
THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERTAL STABLES. 


A khécah horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
ddms, & khicgah horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in summer, grain. The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour, and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of g’it. Two dams are daily allowed for 


2 Abulfazl mentions this very often in 
the Ain. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury; but they 
might be sent from there to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
collector, or made over their cheques, 
for a consideration, to Mahajans (ban- 
kers). It was the same in Persia. 
“The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 
people, gave him (Wazir Mirza Cali, 
brother of the great Persian hist orian 
Sthandar Beg) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (muhageil), 
who, like the clerks, always pretend to 
be in a hurry; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to 
an understanding with them, in order 
to help Mirza Galih out of his wretched 
plight, they ruined him, in a_ short 
time, to such an extent, that they had 
to provide in lieu a daily subsistence 
allowance. He died of a broken heart.” 
Tahir Nagrdbddt’s Tadzkirah, 
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hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available. About three 
big’has of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the g’hi ; and when the season of 
fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sersof grain and two sers of molasses yer diem. In other 
"Irégé and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sors of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain boiled, an allowance 
of one dém being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When g’/i and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half a 
ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a Value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, get 
one man and ten sers of g’h{ ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, 
thirty sers; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither g’hi, brown sugar, 
nor green oats. Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a dim, though it 
is mostly given inalump. ‘Iraqi and Turki horses which belong to the 
court, are daily allowed two d. for grass; but such of them as are in the 
country, only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a big’ha of fresh 
oats, the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country, 200d. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mans of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate of the 
horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a khdcah 
horse. The git horses get five and a half sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one anda halfd. per diem, if at court, 
and atthe rate of 1,3, ¢., when in the country ; but they do not get g’h{, 
molasses, or green oats. Qisrdgs,t.¢., female horses, get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a d4m are allowed. Stud mares get two and three fourths 
sers of grain; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months; after which, for nine months, 
It is allowed the milk of two cows; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 
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AIN 52. 
ON HARNESS, &c. 


It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, uscd for the khdcah horses on which His Majesty 
rides out. 

For the whole outfit of a thdcah horse, the allowance is 277} d. per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d.;'a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane) 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—these three articles 
are renewed every six months; in lieu of the old artek, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old yd/posh—; a saddle cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being coarse wool, 42 d.; halters for 
the nakhtah (headstall) and the hind feet,’ 40 d. ; a pusht-tang (girth), 8d. ; a 
magas-ran (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 ¢.; a nakhtah and gaizah (the 
bit), 14 d.; a curry-comb, 1}d.; a grain bag, 6 d.; a basket, in which the 
horse gets its grain, 1 @.* These articles are given annually, and fifteen 
dims, ten jefals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196} d. per annum, the rate of the articles being 
tho same. Twenty-five and a half dims are subtracted in lieu of the old 
articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155} d.; viz., for the artak, 393 d.; the yalposh, 273 d.; a 
coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d.; the nakhtah and gaizah, 10 d., and 
the nakhiah ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magasrdn, 2 d.; a towel, 14 d.; a 
curry-comb, 1} d.; a basket, 1 d.; a grain bag, 44 d. Twenty dims are 
subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and gisrags, and gu, the allowance 
is 117} d. ;? v2z., an artak, 37 d.3 a ydlposh, 243 d.; ajul, 24d.; a nakhtah 
band and a paiband, 8d.;a nakhtah and gaizah, 8 d.; a pusht-tang, 5 d.; 
a magasrin and a towel, each 14 d.; a curry-comb, 1} d.; a basket, 1d.; a 
grain bag, 44 ¢@. The amount subtracted is the same as before. 


2 In consequence of the climate, horses word zakhtah, which, like hundreds of 
are kept, in the East, much more outside other words, is not given in our dic- 
than in the stables. When being cleaned tionaries, is generally pronounced sugfak. 


or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened Similarly, gaizah is pronounced gdizah ; 
by means of a rope to a peg in the vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, 
ground. In the case of wicked horses, I, p- 36 b. c. 

arope is attached to each side of the Altogether 1963 d., and 81 d. on 


head stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, account of the first three articles renewed 
to pegs in the ground. Native grooms after six months. The deduction in lieu 
in teeding horses, generally squat on the of old articles refers, of course, to the 
ground, pushing the grain in the basket wages ot the grooms. 


towards the mouth of the horse. The * The items added only give 116} d. 
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1. The Xaréh is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kerdh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dims por 
man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The Missin Safl, 
or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for every ten khacah 
horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other horses, as in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. The Kamand is a halter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening the horses. In stables of forty, there 
are three ; in stables of thirty, two; in others, one. The weight ofa halter 
is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d@. the wages of the rope maker. 
4. The Ahanix mekh, or iron peg, of which there are two for every halter. 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 5. The Tabartukhmdg, or 
hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing the iron pegs. There is one 
in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the kAdcah stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Déroghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na’l, or horseshoes, are renewed twicea year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundidrz. One is allowed for 
ten horses.’ The price of it is 80? 2. 


AYN 53. 


THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPERIAL 
STABLES. 


1. The Atbegt is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank: at present it is filled by the Khdn Khadndn* (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Déroghah. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrt/, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 


* This appears to be the same as the * Or Mirzd Khan Khdnda, i. ¢., ’Ab- 
Hiad. YousS, which our meagre dic- durrahim, son of Bairam Khan; vide 


‘ ies describe as “a kind of tent.” List of Grandees, IInd book, No. 29. 
18 : 
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carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this depart- 
ment. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Didahwar, or inspector. 
Their duty is occasionally to inspect the horses, before they are mustered 
by His Majesty; they also determine the rank and the condition of the 
horses. Their reports are taken down by the Mushrif. This office may be 
held by Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The dAdhktachis look after the harness, 
and have the horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 6. The Chdbukswedr vides the horses, and compares their speed with 
the road, which is likewise taken down by the Mushnf. He receives the pay 
of an Ahadi. 7. The 7/dadd: This name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach 
horses the clementary steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 8. The Jlirdahah is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. 
He gets the pay of an Ahadi: but in other s/acah stables, he only gets 170 d. ; 
in the country-bred stables, 160 ¢.; in the other Stasp: stables, 140 d.; in 
the Bistaspi stables, 100 d.; and in the Dah-asp2 stables, 30d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Bartar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Nwgid, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Déroghahs and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqibs are Ahadis, and they have thirty people 
under them, who receive from 100 to 120d. 11. The Sdzs, or groom. 
There is one groom for every two horses. In the Chihilaspi stables, each 
groom gets 170 d.; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d.; in the stables 
of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d.; in the country 
bred stables, 126 d.; in the other Scasp’ stables, 106 d@.; in the Bistaspi 
stables, 103 d.; and in the Duhaspi stables, 100d. 12. The Jilauddr (ride 
Ain 60) and the Park (a runner). Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 
them will run from fifty to one hundred krokh (kos) p. day. 18. The 
Na’lband, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zinddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and pay 
as the preceding. In the Khacah stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first horse 
is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what was the 
second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and soon tothe end. Ifa horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
given to the preceding horse. 15. The Adbkash, or water-carrier. Three 
are allowed in the stables of forty; two in stables of thirty, and only one 
in other stables. The monthly pay is 100d. 16. The Farrdsh (who dusts 
the furniture). There is one in every fAhdcah stable. His pay is 130 d. 
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17. A Sipandsos* is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; his pay is 100 d. 
18. The AKkdkrub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in Hindustan Haldlkhur ;* 
His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In stables of forty, there are 
two; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddroghahs are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a déroghah has not received the extra- 
allowance. Each cooly gets two déms per diem. 


AIN 54. 
THE BARGIR. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Déroghahs and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bitikcht (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. A 
man so mounted is called a Bdrgirsuwdr. 


AIN 55. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 


In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for sometime marked with the word_,&) (nazar 
sight), sometimes with the word glo (ddgh, mark), and sometimes with the 


* The seeds of sipand (in Hind. sar- 
eon, a kind of mustard seed) are put on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an effectual preventive against the evil 
eye (nazar 31 bad, chashm rasidan), 
which is even dangerous for Akbar’s 
choice horses. The seeds burn awa 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 
The man who burns them, is called 
Sipandsiz. Vide the poetical extracts of 
the IInd book, under Shikeb¢. Instead 
of Sipand, grooms sometimes keep a 
monkey overthe entrance of the stable. 
The influence of the evil eye passes from 
the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nuiling old 
horse shoes to the gates of the stables. 
Hundreds of such shoes may still be 
seen on the gates in Fathptr Sikri. 


* Akbar was very fond of changing 
names which he thought offensive, or of 
iving new names to things which he 
Reds vide p. 46, 1. 28; p. 55, 1.18; 
Se 1]. 16; p. 90,1. 22; also Forbes’ 
ictionary under rangtard. Haldlkhur, 
2. e., one who eats that which the cere- 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
hardmkhur, one who eats forbidden 
things, as pork, &c. The word haldi- 
khur is still in use among educated 
Muhammadans ; but it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar’s invention. The word in 
common use for a sweeper is mthtar, 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
khalffah, now-a-days applied to cooks, 
a &c., is an example of the irony of 
te. 
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numeral v (seven).” Every horse that was received by government had 
the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were returned, on the 
left side. Sometimes, in the case of ’Jrdg2? and JZujannas? horses, they 
branded tho price in numerals on the right cheek; and in the case of 
Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Now-a-days the horses of every stable 
are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse of ten muhurs, 
is marked with the numeral ten; those of twenty muhurs, have a twenty, 
and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are put into a higher 
or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


AIN 56. 
RUGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the’stud-bred horses, or tive from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables, Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Mur4d), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
khdacah stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


AIN 57. 
ON FINES. 
When a khdcah horse dies, the Diarughah has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdahah ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price; and the 


1 Vide Ains 7 and 8 of the second book. Khiji and Sher Shah; vide Badéonf, 
The branding of horses was revived in pp. 173, 190. 
A. H. 981, A. D. 1573, when Shahbaz * Mujannas, 1. e., put nearly equal 
had been appointed Mir Bakhshi. He (to an Jrdg¢ horse) ; vtde IInd book, 
followed ths regulations of ‘Alauddin Ain 2. 
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grooms lose one-fourth of theirmonthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables, they exacted from the Déroghah for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every muhur; and from the Mirdahah and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now, they take one rupee upon every muhur for one to 
three horses that die; and two upon every muhur, for four horses; and 
three upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdahah is fined ten déms 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


AYN 58. 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 


There are always kept in readiness two khdgah horses; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the Gufs. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a misi. 

First misl, one from the chthtlaspt stables; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince; one from those of the second prince; one from the stable of 
khdcah courier horses. Second mist, one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the studbred; one from the chihilaspi stables; one 
courier horse. Third misi, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud bred. Fourth misl, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 


His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Sh4h Muréd joined his appointment,’ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse from the stables of forty; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misi, stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs; kidcah horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third misl, 


* “Prince Murad, in the beginning of | emperor resolved to go himself (48rd 


the fortieth year (16596) of Akbar’s me 
was put in command of the army of 
Gujrdt, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. 
Bat when, some time after, Akbar heard 
that Murad’s army was in a wretched 
condition, chiefly through the carelessness 
and drunken habits of the prince, the 


year), and dispatched Abulfazl, to bring 
the prince back to court. Abulfazl came 
just in time, to see the prince die, who 
from the preceding year had been suffer- 
ing from epileptic fits (ear’, delirium 
tremens P) brought on by habitual drunk- 
enness.” Mir-dt, 
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one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud bred, and the 
seventy muhur horses. /vurth mesl, horses from the stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty muhurs. 

Horses ure also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the Guts. 


AIN 59. 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever His Majesty mouuts a horse belonging to one of the six 
khagah stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the view 
of increasing the zeal and desire four improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was arule that, whenever he rode out on a khagah horse, a 
rupee should be given, rzz., one dim to the Atbegi, two to the Jilaudar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akhtachi, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the cldest prince, thirty d4éms were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of the second prince, twenty dims were given, the donations decreas- 
ing by the same fraction; and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten déms, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a horse of a stable of 
forty, onc rupee as before; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud breds, four; for horses of the other 
stables, two. 


AIN 60. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANAH: 


Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and the recipient has to pay ten d4ms upon 
every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten d&ms per muhur are 


1 Jilau is the string attached to the derivatives; as na-tn, jawin, from nai, 
bridle, by which a horse is led. A led jau, not nat-in, or jau-in. The jilau- 
horse is called jantbah. The adjective ddr, or janibahdar, or jantbahkask, is 
jilawdnah, which is not in the diction- the servant who leads the horse. The 
aries, means referring to a led horse. We jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses 
have to write jilawdnah, not jilaudnah, selected for presents. The tahgilddr 


according to the law of the Persian collects the fee. 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 
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divided as follows :—The Atbegi gets five d4ms; the Jilaubeg{, two and a 
half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Naqibs, nine jetals ; the grooms, 
a quarter dim ; the Tahcildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is equally divided 
among the Zindér and Akhtachi. 

In this country, horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 Rupees. 


ATEN 61. 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 


From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has 
shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of great 
use for the three branches of the government, and well known to the 
emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with little 
food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The quality of 
the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of Fran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these khdgah camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country bred twelve years 
old: it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which 
it stoops down and draws itself up, every finesse of the art of wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nigér, Bikénir, Jaisalmir, 
Batindé, and Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Sibah of Gujrat, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance: many inhabitants own ten thou- 
sand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of Ajmir ; the best 
for burden are bred in T’hat’hah. 

The success' of this department depends on the Arwdnahs, +. ¢., female 
camels. In every country, they get hot in winter, and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male), and mdyah (female), as the case may be; but His Majesty has 
given tothe nar the name of Bughdi, and to the female that of Jammazah. 
The bughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for fighting ; the jammdzah 
excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Zoek, and its female, come close 
to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. The offspring of a bughur 
and ajammdzah goes by the name of g’hurd; the female is called mdyah 


"In the text mdyah, which also preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur 
means a female camel—a very harmless vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 
pun. Vide Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, 1868, p. 59. 
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ghurd. Tf a bughdi, or a lok, couples with a jammdzah, the young one is 
called bughdi or lok respectively. But if a dughdé or a lok couples with an 
arwdnah, the young male is named after its sire, and the young female after 
its dam. The of is considered superior to the g’hurd, and the mdyah g’hurd. 

When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatdrs (strings), each gatdér consisting of five camels. The first camel of each 
qatdér is called peshang ;* the second, peshdarah ; the third, miydnah gatér ; the 
fourth, duimdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 


AYN 62. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such dughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdi gots 2 8. of grain; when three and a half to 
four years old, 5 s.; up to seven years, 9 8.; at eight years, 10s. The same 
rule applies to dughurs. Similarly in the caso of jammazahs, g’*hurds, m&yah 
e’hurds, and loks, up to four years of age; but from the fourth to the 
seventh year, they get 7 s.; and at the age of eight years, 74 ., at the rate 
of 28 dims p. ser. As the ser has now 380 ddéms, a corresponding deduction 
is made in the allowance. When dughdis are in heat, they eat less. Hence 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., according: to 
the provisious of the Pdgosht rule (Ain 83); and when the rutting season is 
over, the Daroghahs give out a corresponding extra allowance of grain, to 
make up for the former deficiency. If they have made a definite entry into 
their day-book, and give out more food, they are held indemnified according 
the Pagosht rule; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 
deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town, are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2d. per head; and those outside the town, 14 @. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows to graze. 


2 So according to the best MSS. The darah means ‘ in front of the belly, or 
word is evidently a vulgar corruption of middle, of the gafar.’ 
pesh-dhang, the leader of a troop. Pesh- 
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ATN 63. 
THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 


The following articles are allowed for thdcah camela:—an A/fsdr 
(head stall); 2 Dum-afsdr, (crupper); a Mahér kd?’hi (furniture resembling 
a horse-saddle, but rather longer,—an invention of His Majesty); a kiché 
(which serves as a saddle-cloth); a Qatércht; a Sarbcht; a Tang (a girth); 
a Sartang a (head-strap); a Shebband (a loin-strap); a Jaldjl (a breast rope 
adorned with shells or bells); a Gardanband (a neckstrap); three Chddars 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvass, or waxcloth. 
The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five gatdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mthaffah, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten gatdrs, 
they allow three gafdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured | furniture is 22532 @., viz., a head- 
stall studded with shells, 20} @.; a brass ring, 14 d@. ; an iron chain, 44 d.; a 
kallagt (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of peacock’s 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d.; apushtpozsi (ornaments for the 
strap which passes along the back), 8 d.; a dum-afsar (a crupper), 1} d. ; 
for a takalté (saddle quilt) and a serbché, both of which require 5 sers of 
cotton, 20 d.; a jué (saddle-cloth), 68 d.; a yahdz ¢ gajkdr{,? which serves as 
a makdrka( hi (vide above), 40 d.: a tang, shebband, guliband (throat-strap), 
24 d.; a fandb (long rope) for securing the burden—camel-drivers call this 
rope {dqah tandb, or kharwdr—38 d.; a bdldposh, or covering, 15 da.” 

For Jammdszahs, two additional articles are allowed, v1s., a gardanband, 
24.; and a sinah band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdis and Jammdzahs amounts to 
168} d., v#z., an afeér, studded with shells, 10 d.; a dum-afsdr, 4 d.; a jahds, 


* The meaning is doubtful. The not 2253, as atated by Abulfazl. When 
Arab. sarb, like gitdr, signifies a troop discrepancies are slight, awh will be found 


of camels. From the following it ap- to result from a rejection of the fractional 
pears that sarbchi is a sort of quilt. arts of the cost of articles. The dif- 
* Gajkdri appears to be the correct erence of 20} d. in this case can only 
ing. The Arab. jahdz means what- have resulted from an omission on the 


ever ts upon a camel, especially the part of the author, because all MSS, 
saddle and its appurtenances, generally agree in the several items. Perhaps 
made of coarse canvass, steeped in lime some of the articles were not exchanged 
(gay). Hence gajkari, white-washed. triennially, but had to last a longer 
* These items added up give 246 d., time. 
19 
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164. 7.; agul, 523 d.; a tang, a shebband, and guluband, 24 d.; a tagah tandb, 
B74. d.; a baldposh, 28 d.’ 

For Zoks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 
kharwar, according to the former rates; a jul, 374 d.; a tang, shebband, 
guiuband, 144 d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d.? 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the wood work. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every gaftdr, sixtcen ddms, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dims, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years, they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; then 
after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is given for 
the rest.? 

’_Alafé camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52} d. for countrybred camels and loks, rviz., [for countrybred 
camels] an afsdr, 5 d.; a jul, 363 d; a sardoz, 4. d.; a tang, and a shebband, 
10% d. ;* and [for luks], an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as before; a jul, 
453 d.; a sardoz, } d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

Shalitah téts, or canvass sacks, for giving camels their grain, are 
allowed one for every gafdr, at a price of 303 d. for bughdis and jammdzahs, 
and 244 d. for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of theso articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel-drivers. But when in the forty-second 
yoar of the divine cra [1598 A. D.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ’Alaft camels. 


AIN 64. 
REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 
The scientific terms for these oporations are tatliyah and tajr?’, though 


we might expect tafliyah and tdnshig, because tanshtg means injecting into 
the nose. 


* These items added up give 169 d., rule, 9, % 2 = 8} of the estimates 
instead of Abulfazl’s 168} d. presented. 

? The items added up give 144 d., * The addition gives 52} d. instead of 
instead of Abulfazl's 143 d. 521. The following items, for Jloks, 


® Hence the Government paid, as a give added up 624. 
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For each Bughdt and Jammdzah 3} sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and ? ser for injection into the nose. 
So also ? s. of brimstone, and 6% «: of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is § s. of brimstone, 6}. of butter-milk, and } s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only once 
@ year. 


AYN 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into gafdrs, and given each gafdr 

in charge of a sdérbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d.; the second, 340 d.; the third, 280 d.; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. ; 
The gaftérs are of three kinds—1. Every five gafdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called distopanjt, or commander of twenty-five. His salary 
is 720 d. He marks a Ydbu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gaférs, are committed to the care of a Panjdhi, 
or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., and has nine 
drivers under him. 3. Every hundred gafdrs are in charge of a Panjcadt, 
or commander of five hundred. Ten gaférs are under his personal superin- 
tendence. With the exception of one gatér, Government finds drivers for 
the others. The Panjéhis, and Bistopanjts are under his orders. Their 
salary varies: now-a-days many Yuzbasbis' are appointed to this post. 
One camelistold off for the farrdshes. A writer also has been appointed. His 
Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed each Pancgad{ under a 
grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
enquire from time to time into the condition of the camels, so that there 
may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some people adorned with the 
jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at the 
beginning of the rains, and at the time of the annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sérbdn is fined the full value; so also the 
Panjéhé and the Pancadt. Ifa camel get lame or blind, they are fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Rasbdri. 

Ratbdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country bred Jot camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 


* Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 
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to the frontiers of the empire, into every direction, relay horses are stationed, 
and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every five kos, a few of 
these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. Each Zaibart 
is also put in charge of fifty stud arwanahs, to which for the purpose of 
breeding, one dughur and two loks are attached. The latter (the males) get 
the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The fifty arwdnahs 
get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur, bughd?, and jam- 
mdzah, in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into the nostrils, 
is 4 a. of sesame oil, 2 x. of brimstone, 63 s. of butter milk. The first 
includes 3 s. of oil for injection. Looks, arwdnaha, ghurds, and miyah g hurda, 
only get 33 s. of sesame oil—the deduction is made for injection,—64 s. of 
butter milk, and 8 s. of brimstone. 

Botahs and Dumbdlahs—these names are given to young camels ; the former 
is used for light burdens—are allowed 248. of oil, inclusive of 4 8. for 
injection into the nostrils, 3s. of brimstone, and 43 «. of butter-milk. 

Full grown stud camels get weekly } s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botahs get 4 s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three arwdnahs every year; on failure, their price is deducted from his 
salary. 

Formerly tho state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared from 
every bughdi and jyammizah, each camel being assessed to yield four sers of 
wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has ordered the 
drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden pegs, &e. 

The following are the prices of camels :—a bughdi, from 5 to 12 Muhurs ; 
a jammazah, from 3 to 10 Jf.; a bughur, from 3 to7 Jf; a mongrel /ok, from 
8 to 9 Af.; a country-bred, or a Baluchi Jok, from 3 to 8 AL; an arwanah, 
from 2 to 4 AT. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class dughdi, not more than 10 mans; a second class do., 8 m.; superior 
jammdzahs, loks, &c., 8 m.; second class do, 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 


AIN 66. 
THE GAOKHANAH OR COW-STABLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the table of 
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the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk, and butter. Itis capable of 
carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus becomes an 
excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, those 
of Gujrét are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 muhurs. 
They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even swift 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 
muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakh’in. They 
kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of halfa 
man of milk. In the province of Dihlf again, cows are not more worth 
than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of 
dans [5000 Rupees ]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qafds, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, pays much attention to 
the improvement of cattle. Hedivided them into classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundrefl choice cattle were 
selected as kAdcah, and called kotal. They are kept in readiness for any 
service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall be mentioned below (Book II, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good are called half-kota/, and fifty-one more, quarter-kotal. Any deficiency 
in the first class is made up from the second, and that of the middle from 
the third. But these three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each gets its 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding is 
adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and travelling 
carriages, or for fetching water (ofde Ain 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called gaint, small like gif horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milk-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


AIN 67. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first kAdgah class is allowed daily 6} s. of grain, and 
1} d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man, 19 s. of molasses, which 
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is distributed by the Darogah, who must be a man suitable for such a duty 
and office. Cattle of the remaining -hdgah classes get daily 6 s. of grain, 
and grass as before, but no molasses are given. 

In other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 6 s. 
of grain, 14d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second kind 
get 5s. of grain, and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling carriages 
get 6 s.of grain, and grass as usual. First class gainis get 3 s. of grain, 
and 1d. of grass at court, otherwise only ?.d.. Second class do., 24 s. of 
grain, and 7 d. of grass at court, otherwise only 3 d. 

A male butfalo (called Arnah) gets 8 5s. of wheat flour boiled, 2s. 
of @’ hi, 4 s. of molasses, 14 s. of grain, and 2d. of grass. This animal, 
when young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8s. of grains, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons’ get 6} s. of grain; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 14d. for grass; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as béfore. 

The milk-cows and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called Phdt. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk; a 
buffalo from 2 to 308. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dims weight of g’hi for every ser of 


milk. 


AIN 68. 
THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW-STABLES. 


In the khdgah stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112d. Bahals, or carriages, are of two kinds:—1. Chatridar or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chafr, or 
umbrella); 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghurbahals. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are allowed. 


Carriages for tle transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, Afn 27. 
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The head driver, or Mirdahah, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. per diem; 
the others, 4d. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, and the 
carpenter was disallowed: the drivers themselves undertook the repairs, 
and received on this account an annual allowance of 2200 déms [55 Rupees. } 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Déroghah 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent of 
the injury. 

Formerly the Déroghahs paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dém ung money— 
ung is hemp smeared with g’hi, and twisted round about the axle-tree which, 
like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards the Dérogahship 
was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
first, it was only customary for the carts to carry on marches a part of the 
baggage belonging to the different workshops; but when the drivers 
performed the duties of the Déroghahs, they had also to provide for the 
carriage of the fuel required at court, and for the transport of building 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons were set aside for the transport 
of building materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space of ten 
months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial kitchen. And if officers of 
the government on any day use the Imperial waggons for other purposes, 
that day is to be separately accounted for, as also each service rendered 
to the court. The drivers are not subject to the Pdgosht regulation (vide 
Ain 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
eontract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and 14 @. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance in one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. | 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness; cattle that are unemployed are 
inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
firewood, &c., the carters have now to perform any service which may be 
required by the government. 
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AIN 69. 
THE MULE STABLES. 


The mule possesses the strength of a horse, and the patience of an ass; 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former, it has not the stupidity 
of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once travelled. Hence 
it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom extends to every thing, 
and the brecding is encouraged. It is the best animal for carrying burdens, 
and travelling over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. People 
gencrally believe that the male ass couples with a mare, but the opposite 
connexion also is known to take place, as mentioned in the books of 
antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His Majesty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule; and 
people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,’ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pak’hali,? and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of this country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them; but in consequence of the 
interest which Tis Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from ’Ir4q i’Arab and 'Iréqi’Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often suld at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into gatdérs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qafdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of pestdarah, ride Ain 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


AIN 70. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 
Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only 14d. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, and 


134 d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule is 
allowed every woek 3} jetfals for salt ; but they give the salt in a lump. 


1 Which the subjects could not so * The Sarkar of Pak’half lies between 
easily do,if the princes, on their tours Atak (Atiock) and Kashmir, a little 
of administration of justice, were to north of Rawul Pindee. Vide towards 


ride on elephants, because the plaintiff the end of Book IIL. 
would stand too far from the king. 
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AYN 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20} ¢.; an iron chain 
weighing 2 ., 10 d.; a ranaki (crupper) of leather, 4 d.; a pdlén (pack- 
saddle), 102 d.; a shdltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36} d.; a fdgah tandé (a rope for fasteniug the burden,) 63 @.; a gatir shaldg 
(a short whip), 6 ¢d.; a bell, one for every gafdr, 10 d.; a horse hair saddle, 
40 d.; a kaldwah (vide Ain 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d.; a set of ropes, 9 d.; 
a saddle cloth, 4} d.; a sardoz (a common head stall) 4 d.; a khurjin 
(wallet), 15 d.; a fodder-bag, 4 d.; a magas-rdn (to drive away flies) of 
leather, 1 d.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 4d. Total, 
3453 d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151} d., vis., a head stall of 
leather, 4 d.; pack-saddle, 51 d. 182 7.; the two straps, 164 d.; a tdgah 
fandb and sardoz, 40 d.; a bell, 5 d.; a fodder-bag, 3 d.; a crupper, 3 d.; 
a saddle, 24 d.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 @.; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each gafdr is in charge of a keeper. Turdnis, ranfs, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office: the first two get from 400 to 1920 d.; and the 
third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 @.] and upwards, have to find the peshang (first mule of 
their gafdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules twice 
& year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded before His 
Majesty. 

Ifa mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; and one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3s. of grain, and 1d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


AIN 72. 
THE MANNER IN WIICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME, 


The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfilment 
of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon the 
20 
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manner in which vt king spends his time. The care with which His Majesty 
guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears on its face the 
sien of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and though thousands of 
important matters occupy, at one and the same time, his attention, they do 
not stirup the rubbish of confusion in the temple of his mind, nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of his mental powers, or 
the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates the charms 
of God's world. His auxiety to do the will of the Creator is ever increasing ; 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. From his practical 
knowledge, and capacity for every thing excellent, he can sound men of 
experience, though rarely casting a glance on his own ever extending 
excellenee. He listens to great and small, expecting that a good thought, or 
the relation of a noble decd, may kindle in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmen, on secing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
book of their own wisdom, and commenced a new leaf. But with the 
magnanimity which distinguishes him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues 
his search for superior men, and finds a reward in the care with which he 
sclects such as are fit for his society. 

Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he dves not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign—how 
much less would he permit them to lead him toa bad deed! Even the 
telling of stories, which ordinary people use as as a means of lulling themselves 
into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awako. 

Ardently fecling after God, and scarching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of 
the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which captivates 
the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots and 
sectarians. . 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor 
docs he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright in- 
tentions, every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my powcr to describo in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially docs so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams; and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the universe, and 
thus becomes a source of joy for all men; in the evening, when that 
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fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to the bewildcring 
grief of all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honor of God, and in adoration 
of the Creator of the world; and if dark-minded, ignorant men cannot 
comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it ? 
Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and reverence to 
our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, though our strength may 
fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we receive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits which he bestows. This is 
essentiglly the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds an immediate light.’ And this 
is the very motive which actuates His Majesty to venezate fire and reverence 
lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 
the transfer of his greater light to lamps? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weakminded zealots, who, with much concern, talk 
of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the introduc- 
tion of fire-worship? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his subjects, 
wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for the 
pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours, he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his timo in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep looks 
more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers, and 
virtuous Cufis, who are seated according to their rank, and ontertain His 
Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries thom on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with delight. Here 
young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, and experience 
the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old men of impartial 


2 Vide Abulfazl’s Preface, p. iii., and p. 49. 
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jtulpament see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, finding that they have 
lo pass through a new course of instruction. 

There ure also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
jipressive eveuts of ancicnt times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting sulject for conversation. On other 
gccusions matters referring to the empire and the revenue, are brought up, 
when lis Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each. case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of all nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains ; 
and when four g’darts are left till morning, His Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony with the 
Kinplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemplation. 
In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades- 
people, and other professions, gather round the palace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon after day-break, they are allowed 
to make the kornish (vide Ain 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to pay their compliments. During this time various 
matters of worldly and religious import are brought to the notice of His 
Mujesty. As soon as they are settled, he returns to his private apartments, 
and reposces a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous, that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this subject, 
they would not be exhaustive. 


AIN 73. 
REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 


Admittanco to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittauce to tho ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government, what irrigation is for a flower-bed; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with the 
light of his countenance. rst, after performing his morning devotions, 
he is visible, from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, whether they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of shewing himsclf is 
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called, in the language of the country, dersan (view); and it frequently 
happens that business is transacted at this time. The second time of his 
being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally goes after the first 
watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes announced towards the 
cloee of day, or at night. He also frequently appears at a window which 
opens into the State Hall, for the transaction of business; or he dispenses 
there justice calmly and serenely, or examines into the dispensation of 
justice, or the merit of officers, without being influenced in his judgment 
by any predilections, or any thing impure and contrary to the will of God. 
Every officer of government then presents various reports, or explains his 
several wants, and is instructed by His Majesty how to proceed. From his 
knowledge of the character of the times, though in opposition to the practice 
of kings of past ages, His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors 
capable of reflecting a comprehensive outline; he does not reject that 
which superficial observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness 
of his subjects as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be 
disturbed. 

Whenever His Majesty holds court, they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, the 
grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend to 
make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects; the Daroghahs 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Cleverjugglers, 
and fanny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters aro easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 
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AIN 74. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING TIE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM. 


Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion thateven spiritual progress among a people would be impossible, 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for near 
the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility.’ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations fur the manner in which people are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of the head. 
His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be placed upon 
the forehead, and the head to be beut downwards. This mode of salutation, 
in the language of the present age, 1s called surnish, aud siguities that the 
suluter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
intu the hand of humility, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, and 
has made himself in obedicuce ready for any service that may be required 
of him. 

The salutation, called ¢aslim, consists in placing the back of the nglit 
hand onthe ground, and then raising it geutly till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing mauner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as an 
olfering. 

His Majesty relates as follows: ‘One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending my 
head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation (kornish) 
above described. The king was pleased with this new method, and from his 
feeling of propricty ordered this to be the mode of the Aornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mansab, a jagir, 
ora dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make three 
taslims ; but only one on all other occasions, whon salaries are paid, or 
presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shewn by sorvants to their masters, and 
looked upon by them us a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples of 


2 VIence the presence of the king the head of the New Church, the subjects 
promotes humility, which is the founda- oceupy the position of disciples. Wide 
tion of all spiritual life. So especially Ain 77, and the Note after it. 
in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as 
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His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration' (sijdah) ; 
and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God; for royalty is an emblem of the power of God, and 
a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbdr?’Am 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they receive 
the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the prostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, and thus participate 
in the halo of good fortune. - 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


ATN 75. 


Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covctousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. Ifa king possess a cultivated mind, 
his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony with his 
temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political duties will be 
equivalent to an adoration of God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will be found to exhibit 
that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation of which rewards the 


kings, at whose courts the zposxvvety 
had been the usual salutation. “It was 
Nizdm of Badakhshian who invented the 
prostration when the emperor was still 
at Fathpuir [before 1586], The suc- 
cess of the innovation made Mullé 
A’lam of Kabul exclaim, “ O that I had 
been the inventor of this little business !” 
Bad. Ill, p. 153. Regarding Nizam, 
or Ghézf Khan, vide Abulfazl’s list of 


2 The prostration, or sijdah, is one 
of the positions at prover, and is there- 
fore looked upon by all Muhammad- 
ans as the exclusive right of God. 
When Akbar, as the head of his new 
faith, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg- 
ment, as the representative of God on 
earth, he had to allow prostration in the 
assemblies of the Elect. The people at 


large would never have submitted. The 
ractice evidently pleased the emperor, 
becuse he looked with fondness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persian 


Grandees, IInd book, No. 144. The 
sijdah as an article of Akbar’s Divine 
Religion, will be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77; 
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searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, and leads him to worship 
this ideal of a king. 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according to 
their rank, with their arms crossed,? partaking, in the ight of his imperial 
countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting happiness in 
standing ready for any service. 

The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, ata distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the vounger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the spiritual 
guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, and in sitting 
from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandces from threo and a 
half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 


from the throne. 


All others stand in the Yasal.? 


than all. 


One or two attendants’ stand nearer 


* The words of the text are ambicuous 
They may also mean, aud leads him to 
praise meas the man who directed him 
lowirds this erample, 

2 The finger tips of the left hand touch 
the right clhow, and those of the right 
hand, the left elbow; or, the finvers of 
each hand rest against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 
arms rest on the Aiamarband. When in 
this position, a servant is called divddah 
@ Mhidimat, oy ready for service, Some- 
times the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are, of 
course, left outside at the gaff i ar dl. 
The emperor sits on the throne (ede 
Plate VIT.) with crossed Jeus. or chauhdr- 
zetia position of comtort whieh Orientals 
allow to persons of rank, This position, 
however, is called fix’aunt nishast, or 
Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 


by persons of no rank in the presence of 
strangers. Pharaoh—Orientals mean the 
Pharaoh of the time of Moses—is pro- 
verbial in the East tor vain-glory. The 
position suitable for society is the duzdnd 
mode of sitting, “e., the person first 
kneels down with his body straight; he 
then lets the body gently sink till he sits 
on his heels, the arms being kept ex- 
tended and the hands resting on the 
knees. 

* Yasa/ signifies the wing of an army, 
and here, the two wines into which the 
assembly is divided. The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the chief functionaries ; on 
the other wing stood the Qur (vide pp. 
109, 110), the Mullis and the lana, 
Ke. 

* The servants who hold tho sdiban 
Ain 19, or the fans. 
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ATIN 76. 
THE MUSTER OF MEN. 


The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious: 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman + Déd o Dthish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are enquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith; others want medicines for their 
diseases." Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter.* There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. ; 

The salaries of a large number of men® from Turdén and [rén, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmfr, are fixed by the proper officers in a 
manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but now-a-days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi* bring a horse. The salary as proposed by the 
officers who bring them, is then increased or decreased, though it is generally 
increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. The 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
from the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two ddms for each horseman. 

Special Bitskchis* [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadfs. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis that 


* This is to be taken literally. The Book, Ain 1), a horse was given to each 


water on which Akbar breathed, was a 
bniversal remedy. Vide next Ain. 

* As settling a family-feud, recom- 
mending a matrimonial alliance, giving 
anew-born child a suitable name, &c. 

* Abulfazl means men who were willing 
to serve in the several grades of the 
standing army. The standing army 
consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 
There was no regular Infantry. Men 
who joined the standing army, in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with 
them ; but as this was found to be the 
tause of much inelliciency (vide Second 


recruit on joining, for which he was 
answerable. 

* As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, 
Ain 4), they could buy, and maintain, 
horses of a superior kind. 

* Ain 4 of the second book mentions 
only one officer appointed to recruit the 
ranks of Ahadis. 

® So according to two MSS. My text 
edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has As et ts not 
customary for Ahadis to buy a horse, 
‘he Both readings give a sense, though 

should prefer the omission of the nega- 
tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
second book, an Ahadi was supplied with 
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mav have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed Ahadis 
vither as presents, or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circumstances ; but 
appointinents under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely ever solicited in this 
manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblics, and the salartes are fixed. 


AIN 77. 
HIS MAJESTY’ AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as Tie pleases, and gives to some comprchensiveness, and to others narrow- 
ness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies among 
men, one class of whom turn to religious (din), and the other class to worldly 
thoughts (dunyd). Each of these two divisions selects different leaders,* and 
mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that men’s blindness 
and silliness appear in their true light ; itis then discovered how rarely mutual 
regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty® which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places? Broad indeed is the carpet‘ 
which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He has given it. 


The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ;° 
Ide talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idoL 


a horse when his first horse had died. 
To such ‘eases the negative phrase would 
refer. But it eas customary for Ahadis 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the case which Abulfazl 
evidently means ; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

? A note will be found at the end of 
this Ain. 

2 As prophets, the leaders of the 
Church; and kings, the leaders of the 
State. 

® God. He may be worshipped by the 
meditative, and by the active man. 
The former speculates on the essence of 
God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 
Both represent tendencies apparently 
antagonistic; but as both strive after 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind ought to learn that there 
is no real antagonism between din and 
dunyd. Let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins Qufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, he teaches 
men how to adore God in doing one’s 
duties ; his superhuman knowledge 
par that the light of God dwells in 

im. The surest way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abulfazl’s preface with this Ain. 

* The world. 

* These Cufic lines illustrate the idea 
that ‘the same enrapturing beauty’ is 
everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
everything : hence everything is God. 
Thus God, the Beloved, dwells in man, 
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There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 


One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consistsin clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. But 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices of their 
education, the threads of the web of religious blindness’ break, and the 
eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. . 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor 
could every heart bear such knowledge. Again, althoughsomeare enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call him a mad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wretches would 
at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with the intention of 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally look to 
their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, and expect 
him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent 
of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,* which banishes from his heart every- 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe the 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one; for he sits on the 
throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future, knew this when His Majesty was 
born,” and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 


or A. D. 1576] a great number of Portu- 
guese, from whom they likewise picked 
up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” 


the lover, and both are one. Brahmin = 
man.; the idol = God; lamp = thought 
of God; house = man’s heart. he 


thoughtful man sees everywhere ‘ the 
bright assembly of God's works.’ 

* The text hes taglid, which means 
fo put a collar on one's own neck, to 
follow another blindly, especially in 
religious matters. ‘ All things which 
refer to hetship and revealed religion 

(Abulfazl, Hakim Abulfath, &c.] 
taglidiydt, +. ¢., things against 
reason, becanse they put the basis of 
religion upon reason, not testimony. 
Besides, there came [during A. H. 983, 


Baddoné II, p. 281. 

* Vide Abulfazl’s preface, p. ITT, 1. 19. 

® This is an allusion to the wonderful 
event which happened at the birth of 
the emperor. A bar spoke. “ From 
Mirza Shah Muhammad, called Ghaznfn 
Khan, son of Sh&h Begkhfn, who had 
the title of Daurin Kban, and was an 
Arghin by birth. The author heard 
him say at Lahor, in A. H. 1053, 
“T asked Nawéb ‘Aziz Kokah, who has 
the title of Khan i A’zam [wide List of 
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have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, however, wisely 
surrounded himself for a time with a veil, asif he were an outsider, or a 
stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will of God? His 
Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded to the prejudices 
of the age; but he could not help revealing his intentions: they grew to 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. He now is the spiritual 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance of this duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the right path, 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, ho guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 
could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. Numbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as Sannasis, Jogis, Serras, Qalandars, 
Takins, and Gufts, and thousands of such as follow worldly pursuits, as 
soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, have daily their eyes 
opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
nations, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and the near, look 
upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of solving all their diffi- 
cultics, and bend down in worship on obtaining their desire. Qthers again, 
from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathcring at Court, 
offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in grateful praises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle the affairs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, there is not & 
hamlet, a town, or a city, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in their hands, and prayers on their lips, touching the 
ground with their foreheads, praising the efficacy of their vows, or proclaim- 
ing the accounts of the spiritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, for an upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for enlightenment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, 
a long life, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. 
His Majesty, who knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to 
every one, and applies remedies to their religious perplexitios. Not a day 
passes but people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe 
upon it. He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, 
on seeing the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places 


Grandees, second Book, Ain 30], whether Edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, p. 260, 
the late emperor, like the Messiah, had The words which Christ spoke in the 
really spoken with his august mother. cradle, are given in the Qoran, Sur. 19, 
He replied, ‘ His mother told me, it was and in the spurious gospel of the Infancy 
true.” Dabistdn ul Mazdhib, Calcutta of Christ, pp. 6, 111. 
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it in the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people’ of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health by 
this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse had 
cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the palace, 
said, ‘‘ If that certain blissful thought,? which I just now have, has been put 
into my heart by God, my tongue will get well; for the sincerity of my 
belief must lead to a happy issue.” The day was not ended before he 
obtained his wish. 

Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs," 
remarkable as they may appear at first; and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even see any thing remarkable in them. 
In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of his perfection, though 
he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back many who 
declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often says, ‘“‘ Why 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided?’ But when a 
novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, and he be 
daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and admits him 
on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantel of belief, and look upon their con- 
version to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,* and expresses that the novice, guided by good fortune 
and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside® conceit and selfishness, 


* “He [Akbar] shewed himself every 
morning at a window, in front of which 
multitudes came and prostrated them- 
selves ; while women brought their sick 
infants for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their recovery.” From the ac- 
count of theGoa Missionaries who came to 
Akbar in 1595, in Murray's Discoveries 
sz Asia, II, p. 96. 

* His thought was this. Jf Akbar is a 
prophet, he must, from his supernatural 
Niadone find out in what condition I am 
lying here. 

>** He [Akbar] showed, besides, no par- 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder 
the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet 


there remained in the breast of the mo- 
narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 
they [the Portuguese Missionaries] could 
never make any impression. Not only 
did he adore the sun, and make long 
pays to it four times a day ; he also 

eld himself forth as an object of worship ; 
and though exceedingly tolerant as to 
other modes of faith, never would admit 
of any encroachments on his own divi- 
nity. Murray's Discoveries, Il, p. 95. 

* The text has zabdn 3 hdl, and a little 
lower down, zabdn 3 bezufdnt. Zabdn 
3 hdd, or symbolical language, is opposed 
to zabdnt magdi, spoken words. 

* Or rather, from his head, as the text 
has, because the casting aside of selfish- 
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the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes to en- 
quire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the suppliant, 
and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raised up a manof pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
has now entered into real life. His Majesty then gives the novice the 
Shact, upon which is engraved ‘the Great Name,’* and His Majesty’s 
symbolical motto, ‘ Alidhu Akbar.’ This teaches the novice the truth that 
“ The pure Shagt and the pure sight never err.” 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels they reccive, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 
light. 
advices. 

But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 


Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom in excellent 


dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. Should 
my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term of life be 
granted me, it is my intention to lay befure the world a separate volume on 
this subject. 
Ordinances of the Divine Faith, 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, ‘ flldhu Akbar ;’ and the other responds, 
“ Jalla Jaldluhu.”® The motive of His Majesty, in laying down this mode 


ness is symbolically expressed by taking 
off theturban. To wear a turban is a dis- 
tinction. 


root, nota derivative. All epithets of 
God are contained in it.” Hashfullughdt. 
® These formule remind of Akhar’s 


2 Shagt means atm; secondly any 
thing round, either a ring, or a thread, 
as the Brahminical thread. Here a ring 
seems to be neant. Or it may be the 
likeness of the Emperor which, according 
to Badaoni, the members wore on their 
turbans. 

2 The Great Name isa name of God, 
* Some say, it is the word Allah ; others 
say, it is gamad, the eternal: others, a/- 
hayy, the living ; others, a/gayydém, the 
everlasting ; others, arrahmdn, arrahimn, 
the clement and merciful ; others, a/mz- 
haimin, the protector. Ghids. ‘“ Qazi 
Hamiduddin of Nagor says, the Great 
Name is the word Hz, or He (God), 
because it has a reference to God's na- 
ture, as it shows that He has no other 
at His side. Again, the word hu is a 


name, Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. 
The words Allahu Akbar are ambi- 
guous : they may mean, God 18 great, or, 
Akbar ts God. There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; 
for it was used on coins, the Impenal 
seals, and the heading of books, farmans, 
&c. His era was called the Dirine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the note 
at the end of this Ain shews how Akbar, 
starting from the idea of the Divine right 
of kings, gradually came to look upon 
himself as the Afujtahid of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and God's Vice re- 
gent on earth, and lastly as a Deity. “It 
was during these days [ A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1575-76] that His Majesty once asked 
how people would like it, if he ordered 
the words Alldhu Akbar to be cut on 
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of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and 
to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should pre- 
pare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are not even to ap- 
proach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that they have them- 
selves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 


Nore BY THE TRANSLATOR ON THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE 
Emperor AKBAR. 


In connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources 
from which this information is derived, is, besides Abulfazl’s Ain, 
the Muntakhab ut Tawarikh by ’Abdul Q&dir ibn i Mulik Shéh of Badfon 
—regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869—and 
the Dabistén ul Mazdhib', a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s 
death by an unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pfrai tendencies. 
Nor must we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, 


the Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. 
Most said, people would like it very 
much. But Haji Ibrahim objected, and 
said, the phrase an ambiguous mean- 
ing, and the emperor might substitute 
the Qoran verse Tasiken Aliéhi akbaru 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 
because it involved no ambiguity. But 
His Majesty got displeased, and said, 


it was surely sufficient that no man who 
felt his weakness, would claim Divini- 
ty; he merely looked to the sound of 
the words, and he had never thought 
that a thing could be carried to such an 
extreme.” Baddont, p. 210. 

* Printed at Calcutta in 1809 with a 
short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay, 
A. H. 1272, [A. D. 1856]. This work 
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Antonio de Monserrato, Francisco Enriques, &c., of whom the first 
is mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pddri Radalf' There exist 
also two articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans 
Kennedy, published in the seeond volume of the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Vol. I., 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of 
Wilson’s works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaoni, 
bearing on this subject, will be foundin Sir H. Jélliott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the Historiaus of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff The Proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar's Court are described in 
Murray’s Listorical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edin- 
burgh, 1820, Vol. If. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaoni.? The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Baddoni. 

Abulfazl’s second introduction to Akbar. Hs pride. 

[Badioni, edited hy Maulawi Agha Ahmad ‘Ali, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Vol. II, p. 198. | 

“It was during these days [end of 982 A. II.] that Abulfazl, son of 
Shaikh Mubirik of Nagor, camo the second time to court. He is now styled 
’Alldmi. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up the 
lamp of the Cubdhis, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and repre- 
senting himself as opposed to all socts, tied the girdle of infallibility round 
his waist, according to the suying, ‘He who forms an opposition, gains 
power.’ Ho laid beforo the Emperor a commentary on the A’yat ul-kursi,* 


has also been translated into English at 988 — 17 February, 1580. 
the cost of the Oriental Translation 989 — 5 February, 1581. 
Fund. ; 990 — 26 January, 1882. 

* Not Padre Rudif, 829) (60, as in 091 — 15 January, 1583. 
Elphinstone’s history, but Way), the letter hee a a January, 158+. 
(lam) having been mistaken for a 4 (yd). ae = 7 aad ic 

? As in the following extracts the years 905 __ 9 Doo ze fee 
of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 906 _ 99 Wicce " zs ve . 
convert them according to this table :— 907 me 10 Nercah 1 ‘ 87. 
The year 980 A. H. commenced 14 May 998 — 3] Gene 15 é e 
1573 [Old Style. By ge ene oun 

681 — 3 May. 1873 999 — 20 October, 1590. 

‘ Y» : 1000 — 9 October, 1591. 


982 — 23 April, 1574. 
983 — 12 April, 1575. 
984, — 31 March, 1576. 


1001 — 28 September, 1592. 

1002 — 17 September, 1593. 
is ce 1003 — 6 September, 1594. 

985 — 21 March, 1577. ‘ P : 

986 — 10 March, 1578. a See ada 


987 — 28 February, 1579. ® Qor. Sur. II, 256 
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which contained all subtleties of the Qorén; and though people said that 
it had been written by his father, Abulfazl was much praised. The 
numerical value of the letters in the words Zafsir + Akbarf (Akbar’s com- 
mentary) gives the date of composition [983]. But the emperor praised it, 
chiefly because he expected to find in Abulfazl a man capable of teaching 
the Mullas a lesson, whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though 
this expectation was opposed to the confidence which His Majesty had 
placed in me. 

The reason of Abulfazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to infallibi- 
lity was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, and kill, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as had been the 
case with Mir Habshi and others), Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimously represented to the emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to be Mahdi, belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they 
despatched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that the Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, they 
demolished the pulpit in his prayer-room. The Shaikh, at first, took 
refuge with Salim i Chishti at Fathpir, who then was in the height of his 
glory, and requested him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, 
sent him money by some of his disciples, and told him, it would be better 
for him to go away to Gujrét. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaikh Mubérik applied to Mirzi’Aziz Kokah [Akbar’s foster-brother], 
who took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaikh’s learning and yolun- 
tary poverty, and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubérik 
was a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, 
and that he (’Azfz] could really not see why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable turn; and Abulfazl, when 
once in favor with the emperor, (officious as he was, and time-serving, 
openly faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer 
beyond all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shame- 
fal way that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cat down. 


* Vide p. 106, Note 5. years later, Akbar used Mahdawf ru- 
* Badaon{ belonged to the believers in mours for his own purposes ; vide below. 
the approach of the Millennium. A few The extract shows that there existed before 
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He used to say, openly and implicitly,— 


O Lord, send down a proof’ for the people of the world ! 
Send these Nimrods? a gnat as big as an elephant! 
These Pharaoh-like fellows havo lifted up their heads ; 
Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile! 


And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis- 
fortunes broke in upon the ’Ulam4s (who had persecuted him and his 
father), he applied the following Rubé’i to them :— 

I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 


And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid’, he used to say, ‘Oh don't bring me the arguments of this 
aweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that tanner!” He thought himself 
capable of giving the lie to all Shaikhs and ’Ulamas.” 

Commencement of the Disputations. [Badéoni II, p. 200.] 

‘‘ During the year 983 A. H., many places of worship were built at the 
command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years previous 
to 983, the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and decisive 
victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day; everything 
turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples 
of the Mu’iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing the word 
of God (Qorén), and the word of the prophet (the Hadis, or Tradition). 
Questions of Cufism, scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 
Law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; he continually occupied himself with pronouncing the 
names Yd ht and Yd hddi, which had been mentioned to him,* and his 


er eee ee ee ee enn 


982, heretical innovators, whom the em- explanations of the Muhammadan law. 

peror allowed to be persecuted. Matters There are tew Mujtahids. Among the 

soon took a different turn. oldest there were several who phed a 
2 That is, a man, capable of teaching trade at the same time. The ps 

the ‘Ulamaés a lesson. Abulfazl means Rubé’'i is translated by Sir H. Elliott m 

himself. the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
2 Nimrod, or Namrid, and Pharaoh, are p. 244. 

pee. in the East for their pride. 


some ascetic. Yd At means 
imrod was killed by a gnat which had 


4 
y 
O He (God), and Ya Addf, OGuide. The 


crept through the nose to his brain. He 
could only relieve his pains by strikin 
the crown of head; but at last he di 
from the effects of his own blows. 

® A man of infallible authority in his 


frequent repetition of such names is & 
means of knowledge. Some fagirs repeat 
them several thousand times during a 
night. 
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heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. From a feeling 
of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old building which 
lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of early hours.” 


In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulaim4n,' ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
Shaikhs and ’Ulamfs, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Mirzé Sulaimén, a prince of Cufl tendencies, and a Cahib ¢ hdl® was 
coming to him from Badakhshén. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting Bia near a tank 
called Andptaldo, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ’Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the "Ulamds, and 
the heretical (Shi’itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mullé 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shadd&éd (vide Qor. 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract. [ Bad. II, p. 202. ] 


“For these discussions, which were held every Thursday® night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, ’Ulam4s, and grandees, by turn. But 
as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side; the Sayyids on the west side; the ’Ulamas, to the south ; 
and the Shaikhs, tothe north. The emperor then used to go from one side 
to the other, and make his enquiries...... , when all at once, one night, 
‘the vein of the neck of the ’Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ and a horrid 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to me [Badéoni], “In future report any of the 
"Ulamés that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make him 
leave the hall.” I gently said to Agaf Khan, “If I were to carry out this 
order, most of the ’Ulam&s would have to leave,” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was highly 
pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 


* The edition of Bad4oni calls him 
is" (yyS Karardaf. He is sometimes call- 


ed Kardué ; f eonees rae arzdut. He 
reigned in from 971 to 981, or 
A. D. 1563 to 1673. 

* Hdl is the state of ecatas 


and close 
tnion with God, into which 


fis bring 


themselves by silent thought, or by pro- 
nouncing the name of God. 

* The text has Shab i Jum’ah, the 
night of Friday; but as Muhammadans 
commence the day at sunset, it is our 
Thursday night. 
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Soon after, another row occwred in the presence of the Emperor. 


(Bad. II, p. 210. ] 

‘Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrihim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,’ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in order to strike him, when the H4ji by some subter- 
fuges managed to get rid of him.” 

Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ’Ulamds and lawyers; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now 
he resolved to vex the principal ’"Ulamd4s; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all sorts of charges against 
them. 

[Bad. II, p. 208. } 

‘‘ His Majesty thercfore ordered Maulana ’Abdullah of Sulténptr, who 
had received tho title of Makhdiua ul mulk, to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim, Shaikh Abulfazl (who 
had lately come to court, and is at present tho infallible authority in 
all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His Majesty, 
and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and several 
other newcomers, to opposo him. During the discussion, His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the Maulana, when he explained any- 
thing. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His Majesty, 
commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Maulaéna, to whose position 
one might apply the verse of the Qorén (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘And some one 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, &c.’ Among other 
stories, Khan Jahin said that he had heard that Makhdim ul mulk? had 
given a fatwa, that the ordinanco of pilgrimage was no longer binding, 
but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his ex- 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbdshes (1. e., the 
Shi’ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up with 
indignities from tho Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both roads were closed up. 


2 As women may use. Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages befo 
2 This extract as given by Sir H. Elliott 990 A. H. P me a 


on p. 244 conveys a wrong impression. 
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Khan Jahén also related that the Mauléné had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.’ 

Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on 
the Aimadérs and other deserving people of the Panjéb,—all came up, 
one story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the 
day of resurrection’ (Qor. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed; all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, 
till it was resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said Wo ;* for Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had risen 
to power, whilst the star of the Maul4n4 was fast sinking.”’ 


But a heavier blow was to fall on the "Ulamés. [Bad. IT, p. 207.}, 


‘At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many jfreeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikdh). ' 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The . 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, 
he had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had 
once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine wives. Some 
of the ’Ulam&s present replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn Abi 
Laila ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literal trans- 
lation of the Qoraén verse (Qor. Sur. IV, 3), ‘‘ Marry whatever women ye 
like, two and two,* and three and three, and four and four;” but this. 
was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to Shaikh ’Abdunnabi : rd 


< a ae © momen e 


2 Alms are due on every surplus of stock * Thus they got 24-2, 34-3, 44+4=18. 
or stores which a Sunnf possesses at the But the passage is usually translated, 
end of a year, provided that surplus have ‘ Marry whatever women ye like, two, or 

in his possession for a whole year. three, or four.’ The Mujtahid who took 
If the wife, therefore, had the surplus for nine unto himself, translated ‘two + 
a part of the year, and the ‘husband took three + four, = 9. The question of the 
it afterwards beck, he escaped the paying emperor was most ticklish, because, if the 
of alms. lawyers adhered to the number fonr, 

* J. e., he meant to say he was poor, which they could not well avoid, the 
and thus refuted the charges brought hardmzddagi of Akbar's freeborn prin- 
against him. cesses was acknowledged. 
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who replied that he had merely wished to point out to Akbar that a 
difference of opinion existed on this point among lawyers, but that he 
had not given a fatwa, in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. 
This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘The Shaikh,” he said, ‘told 
me at that time a very different thing from what he now tells me.”” He 
never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point, the ’Ulamés, having collected every 
Tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by Mutah [not by ntkdh] a 
man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and secondly, that 
Mutah marriages were allowed by Imém Malik. The Shi’ahs, as was 
well known, loved children born in dfut’ah wedlock more than those born 
by nikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jamé’at. 

On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najaturrashid [ Vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Nagib Khan fetched a copy of the Jlucatta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of Afet’ah marriages. 

Another night, Qazi Ya’qub, Shaikh Abulfazl, Haji Ibréhim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Antptaldo tank. Shaikh Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before tho emperor several traditions regarding Afut’ah marriages, 
which his father (Shaikh Mubérik) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. Jlis Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ‘The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarian customs, is this:—Imém Mé4lik and 
the Shi’ahs are unanimous in looking upon Afué’ah marriages as legal; 
Imém Sh4fi’f and the Great Im4m (Hanifah) look upon Mut’ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qézi of the M4liki sect decide that 
Mut'ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for Sh&fi’is 
and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.” This 
pleased His Majesty very much.” 


The unfortunate Shaikh Ya’qib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say,—just as His Majesty pleases.” 


‘The emperor then said, ‘‘I herewith appoint the Maliki Q4zi Husain 
"Arab as the Q4zi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you, Ya’qib, are from to-day suspended.”” This was immediately obeyed, and 

| Q4zi Hasan, on the spot, gave a decree which made A/ui’ah marriages legal. 
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The veteran lawyers, as Makhdim ulmulk, Qézi Ya’qtb, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf.’ 

The result was that, a few days later, Maulén4 Jalaluddin of Multan 
a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from Agrah (to Fathpur Stkyi,) and appointed Qézi of the realm. 
Qézi Ya’qub was sent to Gaur as District Qézi. 

From this day henceforth, ‘the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire.”” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 'Alldhu 
Akbar, given on p. 166, note 3. ] 

[Badéoni HT, p. 211.] 

“During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abulfath, Hakim 
Humfyén (who subsequently changed his name to Humfyin Quli, and 
lastly to Hakim Humfm,) and Nuruddin, who as poet is known under 
the name of Qardri. They were brothers, and came from Gildan, near the 
Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address were exceed- 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor ; 
he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in the religious 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia Mull Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Cahdbah (persons who knew Muhammad, except 
the twelve Iméms), told queer stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shi’ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar—that 
bastard !—and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakim Abulfath, who success- 
fully turned the emperor from the Isl4m, and led him to reject inspiration, 
prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

At the same time, His Majesty ordered Qézi Jaléluddin and several 
’Ulamés to write a commentary on the Qoraén; but this led to great rows 
among them. 

Deb Chand R4jah Manjholah—that fool—once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Surat ul dagarah) 
of the Qordn. 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Cakdbah. Soon after, the ob- 
servance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief inv every thing 
eonnected with the prophet, were put down as ¢aglidt, or religious blindness, 
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and man’s reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. Portu- 
guese priests also came frequently; and His Majesty enquired into the 
articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 

{ Badaoni II, p. 245. ] 

“In the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipaélpir in Malwah, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till he became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Cufie nonsense in the school of 
Maulané Muhammad Zahid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarizm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a derwish 
in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
him away. The Maulind also wrote a poem against him, in which the 
following verse occurs : 

There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 
Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 


In his wanderings he had come to the Dak’hin, where he made him- 
self so notorious, that the king of the Dak’hin wanted to kil him. But 
he was only put on a donkey and shewn about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Malwah, and scttled at a place five fos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom the 
Islim casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough—such 
heretics are called Nubatis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist} gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millenium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as Iis Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had beon mado of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. Ridicu- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, he 
performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you could 
scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour’ is a sign of hostility to our 
prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in worship, 
and sat duwn duzdné (vide p. 160, note 2), like an Indian camel. He talked 
privately to His Majosty; no one dared to draw near them, but I some- 


* Chashmi t azrag. Europeans have Hariri and the Crusades. 
blue eyes. The expression is as old as 


3 ~ 
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times heard from a distance the word iim (knowledge) because he spoke 
pretty loud. Ho called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths,’ or ‘ the ground- 
work of things.’ 

A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 


The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmid of Basakhwén (a village in Gilén), who lived at the time of Timiar. 
Mahmid had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but ¢iéd/, which 
name he had given to the ‘science of expressed and implied language.’ 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bakr o Kusah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listening to 
it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would have laughed into his face, if 
he had heard it, and how he would have jumped for joy! And this Sharif— 
that dirty thief—had also written a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
Tarashshukk + Zuhtir, in which he blindly follows Mir ’Abdulawwal. This 
book is written in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each commencing with the 
words mifarmidand (the master said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass 
of ridiculous, silly nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to the proverb, ‘ Worthies will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the age, and on the people, that he is now [in 1004] a 
commander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, posses- 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became more violent, in as far as the elementary 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The ‘Ulamfs even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other 
Kafirs or accursed. 


(Bad. II. p. 255. ] 


“Makhdim also wrote a pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khén of Shirw4n, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that it was 
wrong to say prayers with "Abdunnabi, because he had been undutiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 
*Abdunnabi called Makhdim a fvol, and cursed him. The 'Ulam4s now 
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broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, gathering either 
round the Shaikh, or round Makhdém ulinulk ; and the heretic innovators 
used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor by their wicked opinions and 
aspersions, and turned truth into falschood, and represented lies as truth. 

His Majesty till now [986] had shewn every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected ; and surrounded 
as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been forced to doubt the 
truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplerity into the other, he lost sight of 
his real object, the search of truth; and when the strong embankment of our clear 
law and our excellent faith had once been broken through, His Majesty grew colder 
and colder, till after the short space of five or six years not @ traceof Muhammadan 
Jeeling was left in his heart. Matters then became very different.” 


[Bad. Z/, p. 239. ] 


“In 984, the news arrived that Shah Tahmésp of Persia had died, and 
Shéh Ismé’il TI. had suececded him. Tho Tarikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words eo, aad and pbf ot G++b= 
984]. Shah Ismail gave the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 


expose yoursolf to capital punishment, if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 


[Bad. 77, p. 241.] 


In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma’il, son of Shah Tahmésp had 
been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Part Jan 
Khinun. Mir Waidar, the riddle writer, found the Térikh of his accession 
in tho words Shahinshadhi rtd zamin [984,] ‘aking of the face of the earth,’ 
and the Térikh of his death in Shahinshdhi zer ¢ zamin [ 985, ] ‘a king below 
the face of the earth.” At that time also there appeared in Persia the 
great comet which had been visible in India (p. 240), and the consternation 
was awful, especially as at the same time the Turks conquered Tabriz, 
Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultén Muhammad Khudabandah, son of Shah 
Tahmasp, but by another mother, succeeded ; and with him ended the time 
of reviling and cursing the Cahdbah. 


But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustén Jrom Persta.”’ 


eee 
* As Tahmasp in ae eet Memoirs Isma'fl II. 984 to 985. 

(Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the Prinsep’s Tables (IInd editi . 308 

word GiB zi/ [930] as the Tarikh of hig give, P ae eaiens p08) 

accession, we have Tabmasp, 932 to 983, 
Tahmasp from 930 to 984. Isma'll IT., frum 983 to 985. 
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Bapa‘ont’s SUMMARY OF THE REASONS WHICH LED AKBAR TO 
RENOUNCE THE Isxdm, 
[Bad. ZZ, p. 256. | 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, ‘That which is small, guides to that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all deno- 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every- 
thing which was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old 
age, His Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through 
all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every [Islémitic] principle. Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as the result of all the influences which were brought to bear 
on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why 
should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the Isl4m, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years old; why should 
one sect assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself. 

Moreover Sumanis' and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human 
perfection, they brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 


? Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as convinced of the transmigration of souls, 
a sect in Sind who believe in the trans- and theretore rejected the doctrine of 
mniration of souls (fandsehh.) Akbar, resurrection. 


as will be seen from the following, was 
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doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented things as quite self-evident 
which require consideration, that no man, by expressing his doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains were to crumble to 
dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Isl&mitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened to every 
abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which 
can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
-in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which his original 
religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 


‘‘ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.”’ * 


Whon it was too late to profit by the lesson, 
She could but frown, and hang down the head. 


For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was Puzukho- 
tam, author of a commentary on the ..,” whom he asked to invent particular 
Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,’ sitting on a chérpdi, 
till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used to sleep. Whilst 
thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and stars, 
and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, Mahfdev, 
Bishn, Kishn, Ram, and Mahém&!, who are supposed to have been men, 
but very likely never existed, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much the people of the country prized their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with affection. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
—‘‘ There is no religion in which the doctrine of transmigration hes not 
taken firm root.” Insincere flatterers composed treatises, in order to fix 
the evidence for this doctrine; and as His Majesty relished enquiries into 
the sects of these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are, 
and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to 
the AAl 1 Kitdb (Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed, 
but a new fruit of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 


* Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of ? The texthasa few unintelligible words. 
enquiry into other religious systems. * Perhaps in order not to get polluted, 
But zephyrs are also destructive: they or because the balcony belonged to the 
scatter the petals of the rose. Harem. 
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Sometimes again, it was Shaskh Tdjuddin of Dibli, who had to attend 
the emperor. This Shaikh is the eon of Shaikh Zakariy& of Ajodhan. 
The principal "Ulamés of the age call him 7Zdjwdrifin, or crown of the 
Qifis. He had learned under Shaikh Zamén of Pénipat, author of a 
commentary on the Lawéih, and of other very excellent works, was in Guifism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi, and had written a 
comprehensive commentary on the Nushat ularwdh. Like the preceding 
he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty listened whole nights 
to his Cific trifles. As the Shaikh was not overstrict’ in acting ac- 
cording to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of the pantheistic 
presence, which idle Cufis will talk about, and which generally leads them 
to denial of the law and open heresy. He also introduced polemic matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh—God’s curse be upon him !— 
which is mentioned in the Fuci¢ ulhskam,® or the excellence of hope over 
fear,” and many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis- 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
weakened His Majesty’s faith in the orders of our religion. He also said 
that infidels would, of course, be kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely, 
nor could it be proved, that the punishment in hell was eternal. His 
explanations of some verses of the Qor&n, or of the Tradition of our prophet, 
were often far-fetched. Besides, he mentioned that the phrase ’Jnsdn + 
kdmtl (perfect man) referred to the ruler of the age, from which he inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In this way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what he knew to be correct. Even the sydah (prostration), 
which people mildly call saminbos (kissing the ground,) he allowed to be 
due to the Insén i Ka&mil; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called the face of the king Ka’bah + Murdddt, 
the sanctum of desires, and Q:blah + Hajdt, the cynosure of necessities. 
Such blasphemies* other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian 


"As long as a Cufi conforms to the a true a ar 
Qoran, he is shar'f; but when he feels * The Islam says, Alimdn batna-i 


that he has drawn nearer to God, and does 
no longer require the ordinances of the 

fanum vulgus, he is dzdd, free, and 
catia a heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is there- 
fore mal'sin, accursed by God. But ac- 
cording to some books, and among them 
the Fuctic, Pharaoh repented in the mo- 
ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 


khauft warrijd, ‘ Faith stands between 
fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear 
God's wrath more than to hope for God’s 
mercy ; and so reversely. 

* As the zaminbos, or the use of holy 
names as Ka'bah (the temple at Makkah) 
or gtblah (Makkah, in as far as people 
turn to it their face when praying). 
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sects. And after this, when.... 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which thore is no authority. Thus Shaikh Ya’qib of Kashmir, a well 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ’Ain ulquzét of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of -dlhad: 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of Ahnuzill 
(the tempter),? that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mull4 Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khalifahs, called 
the whole Qahabah, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the Akl + Jaméat,’ 
and represented every sect, except the Shi’ah, as damned and leading men 
into damnation. 

The differences among the ’Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the "Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam i Ghazzéli and Imém i Rézi,* and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ’Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Péddre.* 
They have an infallible head, called Pdpd. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. THis Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Muraédé to take a fow lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 


The text has an unintelligible sen- 
tence. 

2 According to the Islam, God leads 
(Addi) men to salvation, but also to sin 
and damnation. God created also wicked- 
ness. 

® fhli jamd'at is a term which is 
often joined with the word Surais. All 
religious ordinances are either based upon 
the Qorain ; or upon the Tradition; or 
upon the opinion (gids) of famous Qe- 
Adhis ; or lastly, upon 7jmd’, agreement, 
or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijrah. Hence 
Ahl i jamedat comprises all such as be- 
lieve Giaad’ binding. 

*'Two famous authorities in religious 


matters. The most popular books of Jmdm 
Ghazzilv ave the Lhyd ulultim, and the 
Kimiyd i Su’ddat, which, according to 
p- 103, was one of the few books os 
Abkar hked. 

* The text has cgytol. 

© Prince Murad was then about eight 
years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born 
on Wednesday, the 17 Rabi’ulawwal 977. 
Three months after him, his sister Shahzd- 
dah Khanum was born ; and atter her (per- 
hapsin year the 978) Shéh Murdd, who 
got the nickname of Pahdri, as he was 
born in the hills of Fathptr Sikri. Dan- 
yal was born in Ajmfr during the night 
hetween Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
loth the Jumadalawwal 979, 
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ness, and charged Abulfazl to translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
Bismilldh-trrakmdn-irrahim,* the following lines were used— 


At ndm 1 tu Jesus o Ktristo 
(O thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ‘O thou whose name is gracious and blessed ;’ and Shaikh 
Faizi added another half, in order to complete the verse 


Subhdnaka ld stwdka Yd hu. 
(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !—a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir Bay also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the 
primary origin of every thing. The ripening of the grain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives 
of men, depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship 
and reverence this luminary; and people in praying should face towards 
the place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasuns, said Bir Bay, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was ‘the greatest light,’ the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nauriz i Jaléli® was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His Majesty 
also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
which was worn on a particular day of the week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus formule, to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon cow- 
dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 


*The formula ‘ Bismilldh, &c.’ is said 33, No. 32,) isimprobable. The formula 


by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words Ai ndm i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of ; Badéoni has Ai ndmi wai zhazho 
Kiristo, which, though correct in metre 
(vide my ‘Prosody of the Persians, p 


as given in the Dabistan has a common 
Masnawi metre, (vide my ‘ Prosody, 2 Pe 
33, No. 31), and spells Jesus }510 
The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works 
II, p. 387) has no metre. 

2 i ide the Térikh i Mulki, in the 
beginning of Book ILL. 


A 
[ 
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instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him, it was written in their books that beef was productive of all sorts 
of diseases, and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Naus4ri in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire-worship 
‘the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so favorably, that he 
learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Paérsis, and 
ordered Abulfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually burning; 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ‘ a ray of His rays.’ 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Lom (a kind of fire-worship), from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the New Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lamps were lighted 
in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience Hall, 
when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string with jewels 
on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 
The custom of Rak’hi (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists as amulets) 
became quite common. 

When orders, in opposition to the Islam, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsense. The 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be adulterers, 
and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared worthy 
of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Qorfn 
says (Sur. 61, 8:) ‘They seek to extinguish God’s light with their mouths: 
but God will perfect his light, though the infidels be averse thereto.”” In 
fact matters went so far, that proofs were no longer required when any- 
thing connected with the Islam was to be abolished.” 

Akbar publicly assumes the spirttual leadorshtp of the nation. 


[ Bad. II, p. 268. ] 

In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the state and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Céhibgiran, and Mirzié Ulugh Beg i Gurgan, and several others, had 
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themselves read the Khughah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumida-lawwal 987, in the Jémi’ Masjid of Fathpir, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutbah. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imém (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Ahatb. 
These are the verses— 


The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allahu Akbar !” 


[p. 269. ] 

‘‘ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qorén, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after say- 
ing something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead.* 
It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, because these 
liars (as Abulfazl, Faizi, &c.) did not like it. This wicked innovation gave 
general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country ;* but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciples, either 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to say 
our creed.”’ 

[p. 270 to 272.) 

“In the same year [987], a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdim ulmulk, of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, 
cadruggudur, of Qézi Jalaluddin of Multén, Qézilquzét, of Gadr Jahan, the 
mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mubérik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
of Gh4zi Khén of Badakhsh4n, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 


* As Abulfazl has done in the Ain. hence many would see the innovation 
‘Bat Faizi added the usual praise of the | and imitateit. As the formula ‘ Bismil- 
prophet (na’t) to his Nal Daman, a short ldh, fe.’ had been changed to Alldhu 
hme before his death, at the pressing Akbar, we also find Alldhu Akbar in 
request of some friends.’ Baddont. the heading of books, as in the Ain. 

* Because books were sure to be copied ; ) 
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The object of the document was to settle the superiority of the mdm ¢ ’ddil 
(just leader) over the Afytahid, which was proved by a reference to anill- 
supported authority. The whole matter is a question, regarding which 
people differ in opinion ; but the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
was to bind the lawyers in spite of themselves. But before the instrument 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning of «thdd, and 
as to whom the term dfujtahid was applicable, and whether it really was the 
duty of a just Im4m who, from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher 
rank than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requirements of the 
times, and the wants of the age, all such legal questions on which there 
existed a difference of opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, others against their convictions. 
I shall copy the document verbatim. 


: The Document. 


‘Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, especi- 
ally learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now we, the principal ’Ulamés, who are not only well 
versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qorén (Sur. IV, 
62,) ‘ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority among you,” 
and secondly, of the genuine tradition, ‘* Surely, the man who ts dearest to 
God on the day of judgment, ws the Imam Adil: whosoever obeys the Amir, 
obeys Me; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Me,” and thirdly, 
of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony; and we have 
agreed that the rank of a Sulfén¢ ’Adil (a just ruler) is higher in the 
eyes of God than the rank of a Mwtahid. Further we declare that the 
king of the Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
Abul Fath Jaliluddin Muhammad Akbar Pddishdh ¢ ghési, whose kingdom 
God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 
Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, regarding which 
the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his 
penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, we 


do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on the whole 
nation. 
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Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a new 
order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided always 
that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of the Qorén, 
but also of real benefit for the nation; and further, that any opposition 
on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His Majesty, shall 
involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islim, and is signed by us, the principal 
*Ulam4s and lawyers, in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of the Hijrah.’ 

The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubérik. The others had signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that he had most willingly 
signed his name; for this was a matter, which, for several years, he had 
been anxiously looking forward to. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open; the superiority of intellect 
of the Imém was established, and opposition was rendered impossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, were abolish- 
ed, and the superiority of intellect of the Imfm became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled that of the poet Hatrat{ 
of Samargand,' who after having been annoyed by the cool and sober 
people of Mawaral-nahbr (Turkistén), joined the old foxes of Shi’itic Persia, 
and chose ‘the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to him, ‘ He 
prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

On the 16th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
place. On the 5th Sha’bén, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu’in- 
uddin). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwéjah of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 


[p. 273. ] 
‘“ After Makhdim ulmulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had left for Makkah 
(987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the Qordn, elicited 


* The birthplace of the Hairati is of places where wine-drinking was con- 
not exactly known, though he belongs to nived at. At last he settled at Kashan, 
Tarkistéa. It is said that he was a great and became a Shi’ah. He was murdered 
wine-bibber, and travelled about in search there by a robber in 961. 
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their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in them regard- 
ing all things connected with the prophet and the im4ms. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins, of angels, and of all other beings of the invisible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and the saints; he rejected the 
successive testimony of the witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qoran as far as they agree with man’s reason, the existence of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and future rewards and punishments in 
as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 


Some copies of the Qoran, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qorén. 


An ’fd has come again, and bright days will come—like the face 
of the bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these asses—alas, alas !* 


His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
1s no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
; to commotions, he thought bettor of it, and restricted the use of the for- 
‘mula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
' event by the words fitnakdi ummat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
_ emperor tried hard to convert Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan and Shahbéz 

Khan (vide List of grandees, Ifd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and several 
others. But they staunchly objected. Qutbuddin said, ‘‘What would 
the kings of the West, as the Sultén of Constantinople, say, if he heard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold. high or broad views.” 
His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from 
Constantinople, as he shewed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and bea 
respectable man there: he might go at once. Shahbéz got excited, and 
took a part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar—that hellish dog— 
made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbéz abused him roundly, and 
said, ‘‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner ? It would not takeme 
long to settle you.” It got quite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shahbéz in particular, and to the others in general, ‘‘ Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements were thrown into your faces.” 


+ Baddoni bewails the blindness of | the means of grace of the Islém (prayers, 
Akbar, Abulfazl, &c., who threw away | fasts). 
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[ p. 276. } 

“In this year the Zamghd (inland tolls) and the Jazyah (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of ddms, were abolished, and edicts to this 
effect were sent over the whole empire.” 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunptr, headed by 
Muhammad Ma’cim of Kébul, Muhammad Ma’cim Khan, Muv’izzul 
Mulk, "Arab Bahddur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mullé 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 175, 182), who was Qézi-lquzat 
at Jaunpir ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course which this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; vide Elphinstone, p. 511. 
Mullé Muhammad of Yazd, and Mu’izzulmulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to Agrah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the command of the emperor, in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal ’Ulamés, as Makhdim ul mulk, 
Shaikh Munawwar, Mullé ’Abdushshukir, &c., were sent as exiles to 
distant, provinces. 


" [p. 278.] 

“ Hj Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was written 
by Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Gdhib ¢ Zaman’ 
was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. Some of 
the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him, were found 
to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a Cakdbt (one who knew Muhammad) had once — 
come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet had said 
that the habitants of Paradise looked like that young man. But as the 
Héji during discussions, behaved impudently towards Abulfazl, Hakim 
Abalfath, and Shéh Fathullah, he was sent to Rantanbhir, where he 
died in 994, 

Farméns were also sent to the leading Shaikhs and ’Ulamés of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
enquire into their grants (vide Id book, Ain 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 


* Gdkib i Zamda, or ‘ Man of the Period,’ is a title frequently given to Im&ém Mahdi. 
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them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of one who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirées, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them 
to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common.* ** The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu Financial Secre- 
taries, forgot in exilo their spiritual soirées, and had no other place where 
to live, except mouseholes.”’ 
[ p. 288. ] 

‘In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Cahib i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmid of Basakhwén (ride above, p. 177), who had said that, 
in 990, aman would rise up who would do away with all that was wrong* *.’ 
And Khwiéjah Maulén4 of Shiréz, the heretic of Jafrdén, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, the promised appearance of _Imém Mahdi would immediately 
take place. The Maulén4 also brought a pamphlet written by himself on 
the subject. The Shi’ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with ’Ali, 
and some quoted the following Rubé’i, which is said to have been composed 
by Nasir i Khusrau,* or, according to some, by another puet :— 


In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 


All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.’’* 


[p. 291.] 
‘‘ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present, to 


mention each the name of man who could be considered the wisest man 
of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an exception. 
Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. Thus Hakim 
Humém (vide above, p. 175) mentioned himself, and Shaikh Abulfazl his 
own father. 


1 The text here does not give a clear the time of Akbar. The Farhang i 
meaning. Jahdngiri is full of verses from the works 


? A Persian poet of the fifth century of of this ancient poet. 
the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker * God. 
and Shi'ah, his poems were much read at 
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During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were defined. 
The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, 
life, honor, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four things, 
possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four, 
possessed one degree. 

All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples of the 
throne.” 


[p. 299. ] 

‘« At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaikh Jamél Bakhty4r 
to bring Shaikh Qutbuddin of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, pretended 
to be ‘ attracted by God.’ When Qutbuddin came, the emperor brought him 
toa conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some other 
great authorities of the age. After a discussion, the Shaikh exclaimed, 
‘Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of His Majesty I shall pass 
through it. And if any one else gets safely through, he proves by it the 
truth of his religion.” The fire was made. The Shaikh pulled one of 
the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, ‘‘Come on, in the name 
of God!’ But none of the priests had the courage to go. 

Soon after the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other fagirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahfr, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaikhs and disciples, 
and known under the name of J/dhis. They professed all sorts of nonsense, 
and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they repented 
of their vanities. They replied, ‘‘ Repentance is our Maid.” And so they 
had invented similar names for the laws and religious commands of the 
Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, they were sent 
to Bhakkar and Qandahfr, and were given to merchants in exchange for 
Turkish colts.” 


[p. 801.] 

‘‘ His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Millennium of the 
Islimitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Shaikhs 
and "Ulamés who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, had to be entirely 
discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove the orders and 
principles of the Isl4m, and to ruin the faith of the nation by making 
new and absurd regulations. The first order which was passed was, that 
the coinage should shew the era of the Millennium, and that a history of 
the one thousand years should be written, but commencing from the death 
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of the prophet. Other extraordinary innovations were devised as political 
expedients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the éjdah, or prostration, was ordered to be performed as being 
proper for kings ; but instead of sjdah, the word zaminbos was used. Wine also 
was allowed, if used for strengthening the body, as recommended by doc- 
tors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, and uproars. 
For the sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty 
established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in 
charge of it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of 
wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on 
sending his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got 
supphes of wine; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people 
even said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwith- 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large 
number of people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

‘ Similarly, according to the proverh,' ‘ Upset, but don’t spill,’ the pro- 
ktitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be 
¢ounted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
fiened to them, which was called Shaitinpurah, or Devilsville. A D4rogah 
and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the names of such as 
|\went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll collectors knew of it. 
But without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
house. If any wellknown courtier wanted to have a virgin, they should 
first apply to His Majesty, and get his permission. In the same way, boys 
prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon led to blood- 
shed. Though in some cases capital punishment was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 


' liked. 


His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their replies, 
some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished or censured, 
or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them, His Majesty came 
across one whose name was Rajah Bir Bar, a member of the Divine Faith, 


* Kaj dir o mariz, which is impossible. markable, as it shews the open profligacy 
Akbar's order was well meant; but ac- among the Grandees, which annoyed 
cording to Badaoni, his Act of Segregation Akbar very much. For another instance, 
was unpractical, The passage is re- vide Bad. II, p. 20. 


- Cie. 
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who had gone beyond the four degrees, and acquired the four cardinal 
virtues.' At that time he happened to live in his jégir in the Parganah 
of Karah; and when he heard of the affair, he applied for permission to 
turn Jogi; but His Majesty ordered him to come to Court, assuring him 
that he need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The rea- 
eonof this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow—which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still existe—as something holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, 
as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard," 
which things His Majesty still avoids. He had also introduced, though modified 
by his peculiar views, Hindu customs and heresies into the court assemblies, 
and introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and their , 
castes ; he abstained from everything which they think repugnant to their; 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highest sign of friendship! 
and affection for him. Hence this custom has become very general. Pan+ 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish- 
ment from the testicles; for no eunuch had a beard; and one could net 
exactly see of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More- 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelessness in letting the beard 
grow, as one way of mortifying one’s flesh, because such carelessness expos- 
ed them to the reproach of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers . 
of the Islam looked upon .cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, but not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers 
this argument calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘some 
Qizis’ of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words kamd yaf’alu 
be'sulgusdts (as some Qdzsis have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a corrupt reading, and should be kamd yaf’alu ba’sul’usdt 
(as some wicked men have done). * * * * 

The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and’........, and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Aujfr shd:’ shud, or ‘heresy became com- 


* Fazdil + arba’ah, or the four virtues dence, temperance, and fortitude. 


viz., hikmat wisdom ; shujd'at courage ; 
‘sffat chastity ; ‘addlat justice. Books 
on Akkhldg divide each into several 

T Compare the above with the car- 
dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru- 


25 


* <The last three things are incon- 
venient in kissing.’ 

* The text has o balbaldn .(?) kih 
khushgdh i ishdnast, which I do not 
understand. 
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mon’, express the 7drikh (985). Ten or twelve years after the commence- 
ment of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches like Mirza Jani, 
chief of Tattah, and other apoustates, wrote their confessions on paper a3 
follows :—‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have willingly and cheerfully 
renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, whether low or high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith of 
Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property and 
life, my honor and religion.’ And theso papers—there could be no more effec- 
tive letters of damnation—were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abulfazl) of 
the new Creed, and were considered a source of confidence or promotion. 
The Heavens might have parted asunder, and earth might have opened her 
abyss, and the mountains have crumbled to dust! 

In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
ju the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily, was considered a re- 
ligious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that the 
boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

‘God is indeed Almighty—but not what they say.’ 

The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 
excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets,’ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Per- 
sians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.® 

A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen* was no longer con- 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was the 
sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require ceremonial ablutions, 
whilst the emission of so tender a fiuid should necessitate ablution ; it 
would be far better, if people would first bathe, and then have connexion. 

Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the feast. 
People should therefore make a grand feast on their birth-days.* Such feaste 
were called Ash ¢ haydt, food of life.’ 

The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because the 


> Faizi. required after jimd,’ and thitldm. 
* T.e., that you are a dog. For the poor. 
® According to the law, bathing is ® Provisions for the life to come. 
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courage which these two animals possess, would be transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was made obligatory.. * * * * 

The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mullé Mubérik, a 
worthy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked such 
productions, and promoted the authors. | 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was intro- 
duced, of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nicdbugeibydn.* Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
Corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts of the Mu- 
salméns and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people* used to go to it. The 
new era was called Tériékh + I1dhi, or ‘ Divine Era.’ On copper coins and gold 
muhurs, the era of the Millenium* was used, as indicating that the end of the 
religion of Muhammad, which was to last one thousand years, was drawing 
near. Reading and learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime; and 
Muhammedan law, the exegesis of the Qorfn, and the Tradition, as also 
those who studied them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
were cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar 
to the Arabic language, as the “, eT w*, and 5, were avoided. 
Thus for 4Ujous ’ Abdullah, people wrote &Vtoy Abdullah ; and for (ssa! 
Ahadi, .sot Ahadi, &e. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from 
the Sh4hnémah, which Firdausi gives as part of a story, were fre- 
quently quoted at court— 


From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 


_* The Muhammadan law enjoins Mus- * The text has an unintelligible 
lms to go to the Mosques simply dressed. | sentence. 
Sik is forbidden. Muhammadans dis- * That is, the word al/ (one thousand) 


approve of our ‘Sunday dresses’ and was put on the coins. From this passage 
Pesage. it would appear that coins with aif on it 
* Fide p. 41, note 2. : (videMarsden,p.599) were struck about991 
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or dresses of honor, according to the rules of hospitality, or in proportion of 
the tribute they had brought.” 

In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salimah 
Sultan Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shah Aba Turdb also, and I’timad Kh4n of Gujrat, returned from the 
pilgrimage, and brought an immense stone with them, which had to 
be transported on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu 
Turdb, an impression of the foot of the prophet. Akbar—though it is 
difficult to guess the motive—went four kos to meet it, and the grandees 
were ordered to carry the stune themselves by turns, and thus it was 
brought to town. 

[p. 312. ] 

‘‘In this year, Shaikh Mubdarik of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘‘Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qorén); hence it is impossible to trust either.” 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
at the approaching close of the Millennium, he did not make use of the sword, 
‘the most convincing proof,’ as Sh4h Ism4’il of Persia had done. But His 
Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. And 
indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, he would have easily got most of the courtiers, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Ruba’i of Nasir i Khusrau was often quoted at court — 

I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I seo the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 
Either polities must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, R4jah 
Bhagawén said, “I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalméns 
have each a bad religion; but only tell us where the new sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may believe.” His Majesty reflected a little, 
and ceased to urge the R4jah. But the alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith was continued. The Zérikh was found in the words Thdds + 
bid’ at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

During those days also the public prayers and the azdn, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the statehall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahmad, Muhammad, Muctafa, &c., became offensive 
to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
the princesses inside, the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
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who had such names, changed them; and names as Yér Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khdn, were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred wretches 
by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, and there was 
not only room for improvement by-altering their names, but it was even 
necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘It is wrong to put 
fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire broke all out in Agrah, burnt down great and 
small families, and did not even spare their family tombs—May God forsake 
these wretches !”” 

(y. 815.] 

“In RabPussdn? 990, Mir Fathullah came from the Dak’hin (vide above 
p. 33). *** As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghidsuddin 
Mancir of Shiréz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, His 
Majesty thought that Fathullah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fathullah was such a stanch Shi’ah, and at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted 
Shi’ism. Even in the statehall he said, with the greatest composure, his 
Shi’ah prayers—a thing which no one else would have dared todo. His 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots; but he connived 
at his practices, because he thought it desirable to encourage a man of such 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in Fathullah’s 
presence,’ said to Bir Bay, ‘‘I really wonder how any one in his senses can 
believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm?” So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘‘ Why,” said His Majesty, lifting up 
one foot, ‘‘it is really impossible for me to lift up the other foot! 
What silly stories men will believe.” And that wretch (Bir Bay) and some 
other wretches—whose names be forgotten—said, ‘‘ Yea, we believe! Yea, 
we trust!’ This great foot-experiment was repeated over and over again. 
But Fathullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something; for he was a new-comer—looked straight 
before himself, and did not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Badéoni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not quite certain 
whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or from Hindi trans- 


* As Fathullah was a good mechanic, experiment with his foot, he would induce 
Akbar thought that by referring to the Fathullah, to make a remark on the 
weight of a man, and the following prophet’s ascension (mt'rdj), 
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lations, or from both. Badéoni clearly states that for some translations, as 
as the At*harban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as 
the Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, 
because Akbar himself (cide p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Naqib 
Khan. Abulfazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing 
the fourth book of the Ain. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the 
Historians of India, p. 259. 
[p. 321. ] 

‘In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin; 
the whole month of Abén (the month in which His Majesty was born); 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 
who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as a 
religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year over 
six months and even more, with tho view of eventually discontinuing the use 
of meat altogether. 

A second ordor was given that the Sun should be worshipped four times 
a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had ulso one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun; he then used to get 
hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round about, used to strike 
the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also adopted several other 
practices connected with sun-worship. He used to wear the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 
Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Hindu Chaukidaérs. For the word jamd@at (public prayer), His Majesty 
used the term j’md’ (copulation), and for Aayya? ala, he said yalald talald. 

The cemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 324. ] 

‘‘In the same year (991), His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khairpirah, and the other Dharmpirah. Some of Abulfazl’s people were 
put in charge of them. They spent [His Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establishment, a third 


* Hayya ‘ala, for ‘hayya ‘ala-cgalah’ in the Azdn. Yalald talald is a phrase 
[the wagf form of galdt], ‘Come quick used by drunkards in the height of mirth. 
to the prayer,’ is a phrase which occurs 
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place was built, which got the name of Jogipirah. His Majesty also called 
some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private interviews, enquiring 
into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; the influence 
of pensiveness; their several practices and usages; the power of being 
absent from the body; or into alchemy, physiognomy, and the power 
of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty even learned alchemy, and 
shewed in public some of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Sterdt, a great meeting was held of all Jogis of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and-drank with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that he should live three and four times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully believed it, and connecting their promises with other inferences 
he had drawn, he got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, found proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn’ was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy 
books that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in 
Sanscrit books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years; 
and in Thibet, there were even now a class of Ldmahs, or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
L4mahs, limited the time he spent in the Harem, curtailed his food and 
drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening’ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon asa proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. : 
His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Zauhtd s Ildhé, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism.’ 


» Zuhal, in Persian Katwdn, Saturn. 
This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom. Nizam{ says sawdd é safinah 
bakaindn supwrd, ‘He (Muhammad) gave 
Saturn the power of writing.’ Anwdr 
Sehaili, in praise of some physician, 
Luhal shdgird i ti dar nukhtahddni, 
* Saturn in wiedom is his pupil.’ Hence 
the famous astronomer Ab im has the 
lagab (title) of Ghuldm i Zuhal. Besides, 

re are several cycles of years, over 
which each of the seven planets reigns. 


26—C: 


The first cycle was that of Saturn, during 
which the ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon, duri 
which people do not attain a very old 
age. It existed already at the time of 
Hafiz, who says, In chsh shorest kih dar 
daur t gamar mtbinim, ‘What misfortune 
is this which we witness in the cycle of 
the moon.’ 


3 Vide my text edition, Fourth book, 


_p. 8, L 9 
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He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelahs (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 
window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and declared, they 
had inade vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and drink, before they 
had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor; and every evening, there 
was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus and Muhammadans, all sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a queer gathering, and a most 
terrible crowd. No sooner had His Majesty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ‘Greater Luminary’, and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole 
crowd prostrated themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected 
another set of 1001 names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun,’ and told the emperor that 
he was an incarnation, like Ram, Kishn, and other infidel kings; and though 
Lord of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honor Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and shewed it to the emperor, 
who believed every word of it. 

In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qudlatatn' of the Shafi’is and Shi’ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately from 
the Shi’ahs, when the Hindusténis, without exception, went to the Sunni 
side, and the Persians to the Shi’ah side.” 


[p. 336.] 

‘“‘ During this year [992], Mull4é N&hdéd of Amrohah and Mullé Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor; for they had been 
appointed to Cadrships in the Dudb of the Panjéb. Mull& Sheri presented 
to His Majesty 2 poem made by him, entitled Hazdr Shuad’, or ‘The Thousand 
Rays,’ which contained 1,000 g:fa’hs in praise of the Sun. His Majesty was 
much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II. p. 338.] 


* Qullatain, two large jars containing weigh not less than 1,200 ratl, or the cube 
1,200 nae was (iraqi Bounds) of 3} spans. Hanifuh fixed (10 ¢lys)’, 
water. cecording to e Shiahs . : ; 
and the Shafi sect, water does not a sd P cipal Penal ap ay irda omen 
become najis, or soiled, from its being experiment which Akbar made had for its 
used, provided the quantity of - water object to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 
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“They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow the 
new religion. Instead of the usual tree,” His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Alidhu Akbar’ 
was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing with dice, 
and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was every thing else 
admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
(ride Second book, Ain 15). Interest and shatal (money given: at the end 
of the play to the by-standers) were looked upon as very satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with Crddigah® 
was totally disapproved of.? But why should I mention other blasphemies— 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver— 
really I do not know what human ears cannot bear to hear! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were cited 
as a reason, why people should not believe the words of the prophets. So 
especially in the case of David’ and the story of Uriah. Andif any one 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was called a law- 
yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, ‘ What people 
sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became notorious in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and ‘the 
infallible authority’ got the nick name of Abiyahl.* Yes, ‘If the king is bad, 


inside, where several women were as- 


* Heads of sects give their pupils 
trees, not of genealogy, but of disiciple- 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of ’Alf, disciple 
of Mu'in, disciple of Bayazid, &c., ending 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to whom the tree (shajaruh) 
is given. 

- Ciddigah is the title of 'Azshah, the 
danghter of Abi Bakr. “She was six 

ears old, when she was .engaged to 
Makssiand: who was then fitty years 
old. The actual marriage took place, 
when she was nine years old. ‘I sat,’ she 
relates,‘ with other girls ina swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
pot knowing what she wanted. She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the house. I now guessed what she 
wished to do with me : my heart throbbed, 
bat I soon got again composed. I washed 
my face and my head, and was taken 


sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, 
they handed me over to the rophet.’ 
As she was so young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pro- 
phet loved her so much, that even in the 
Mosque, at the time of the service, he 

ut his head under her veil, and caressed 

er, and played with her hair (Tha’'labf 
Tafsir 2,180) ; and he told the faithful that 
she would be his wife in Paradise.” From 
Sprenger's Life of Muhammad ITI. p. 62. 


* David counts as a probuee The 
book revealed to him is the zabir, or the 


Psalms. ; 

* Properly father of ignorance. Ba- 
daioni means Abulfazi, which name 
signifies father of wisdom. Besides, 
Abulfazl had the title(¢azhalluc) 'Allamf, 
the most learned. 
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the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly matters was placed before reli- 
gious concerns ; but of all things, these innovations were the most important, 
and every thing else was accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the Fancy baézérs, whith are held on New 
year’s-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other married 
ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem people, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office; 
and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land. Neither the Hindusténis nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.’” 

[p. 340.] 

‘‘In this year Sultan Khwé4jah died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They puta grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, but 
God knows best.” 

During the month of afar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusufzais. Baddoni says (p. 350) : 

‘Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Hasén Khan,’ and Khwéjah ‘Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan, and Mullé Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwdjah’ Arab haif® 


1 Vide List ar arses alt ear edition of Badéon{ has wrong os. His 
of the Ain, ) where for biograph t 
Husain re Hasan. In the. MSS. of fehl ard isnot given in the Madsir 
the Ain he is called Pet) or : 2. My MS. * The letters give 993; hence one 
of the Tabaqat reads si pity Patani more = 994, 
Afghdn, and calls him a Hazdrf. The 
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express the Tférfkh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abulfath and Zain 
Khén, on the 5th Rabi’ulawwal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
Atak.* ** But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than 
for that of Bir Bar. He said, ‘“‘ Alas! they could not even get his body out 
of the pass, that rt might have been burned ;’’ but at last, he consoled 
himself with the thought, that Bir Bar was now free and independent of all 
earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there was 
no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 


New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356. | 


‘*No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘One God, and one wife.’ Women, 
on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they 
might do so, though this was’ against the ideas of the Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consummated, should 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a hardship, they 
should not be prevented (from burning the girl); but then a Hindu widow 
should take the girl......? 


Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ‘ Alléhu Akbar,’ and 
the other should respond ‘ Jalla Jaldluhu.’ These formulas were to take the 
place of our saldm, and the answer to the saldém. The beginning of counting 
Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, because the latter 
was the invention and innovation of Bikraméjit. The Hindu feasts, 
likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. But the order 
was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 


Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalmén Qézis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the 
hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but innocent 
if not; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, liquid butter; 
or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to the surface before 
an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been shot off when the man 
Jumped into the water, he was guilty. 


__ * The text has was not against the doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. 
ideas of the Hindus (?). which Maulawi Agh& Ahmad ’Ali had in 
* The text of the whole passage is editing Badaon{, give no sense. 
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People should bo buried with their heads towards the east, and their feet 
Ilis Majesty even commenced to sleep in this position.” 


[p- 363. ] 


‘In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. The Tarikh of this order is Pasdd ¢ fazl (995).* * 

On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed gover- 
nor of Bahar, Najipir and Patna); and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test Man 
Singh. Ie said without reserve, ‘(If Your Majesty mean by the term of 
membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, E have given pretty clear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but if the 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if Iam to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so— 
but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.” The 
emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of Cafar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlés managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of T’hat’hah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi’ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Térikh of this event is expressed 
by the words Zithe khanjar i Fiuldd, ‘Hail, steel of Fulad,’ or by htkhke 
sagart, ‘hellish hog!’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 
I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,? and others too 
witnessed it—O God! we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us! His Majesty had Mirza Fuléd tied to the foot of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of Lahor; for when Hakim Abulfath, at 
the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirz4, whether he had stabbed 
at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, “If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater one* than the 
Mulla.” The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 
“This fellow is a scoundrel; he must not be allowed to remain alive,” and 
ordered his execution, though the people of the Harem asked the emperor 
to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The Mullé outlived 


towards the west.' 


2 This was an insult, because the 
Muhammadans in India face the west 
during prayer. Vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 96. 

> Sunnis assert that this transfigura- 
tion into an animal (mask) happens 
very often to Shi’abs, because they revile 
the Guhdbah. Faizi, according to Ba- 


dioni, looked and barked like a dog, 
when dying. Another thing which the 
Sunnis all over India quote as a 

roof of the correctness of their mazhab, 
is that no Shi'ah can ever become a Adjiz, 
i. e., no Shi’ah can commit the Qoran to 
memory. 
® Either Akbar, or Abulfazl. 
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the Mirzé three.or four days. The Shi’ahs, at the time of washing his 
corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put a long nail into 
the anus, and plunged him several times into the river.’ After his burial, 
Shaikh Faizf and Shaikh Abulfazl put guards over his grave; but notwith- 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Léhor, one night, took the hideous corpse of the Mullé from the 
grave, and burned it.”’ 
(pp. 875, 876, 380.] 

“In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. Ifa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers which 
he used in eating. : 

In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdls to carry out. 
Akbar’s commands. They will be found in the Third book of the Ain, 
Ain 5. The following are new : 

if any of the darsaniyyah* disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck of the 
corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out the corpse, 
and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is based upon a 
fandamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether. 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, she 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked.” 

(p. 391. ] 

* At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to repay: 
their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become Musal- 
mins, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man should 
be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should be 
allowed to change his religion, if he liked. Ifa Hindu woman fall in love 
with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken from him 


' This was done to clean the intestines water. 
of faeces, which were thrown into the ®? From darsan, for which vide p. 
niver from which the Sunnis got their 157, 1. 1. 
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by force, and be given back to her family. People should not be molested, 
if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
temples.” 

[p. 398. ] 

‘In this year A’zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had suffered 
much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,' and throwing away the blessing 
which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on his 
return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijdah and following all other rules 
of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at social meetings 
and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith from the Reverend 
Master Abulfazl, and got Ghazipir and Hijipar as jdgir.” 

[p. 404. ] 

‘During the Muharram of 1004, Gadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, who 
had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined the Divine 
Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons; and having taken the Sha¢t® of 
the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and got his Hazariship. He 
even asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Tagqi of Shushtar® joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the Sh4hnaémah into prose, according to the wishes of the emperor, 
using the phrase jallat ’azmatuhu wa 'azza shanuhu,* wherever the word 
Sun occurs. Among others that joined were Shaikhzédah Gosélah Khén 
of Banéras; Mulla Shéh Muhammad of Shéh4béd ;* and CGufi Ahmad, who 
claimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad Ghaus. They 
all accepted the four degrees of faith, and received appointments as 
Commanders from One Hundred to Five Hundred, gave up their beards 
agreeably to the rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words mitarash 1 chand, or ‘several shavers’, express the tdrtkh of this event 
(1004). Tho new candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,’ 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say to them, ‘‘ My dear little man, these rags will be 
old to-morrow, but the Islam will stillremain on your neck. This Ahmad, 
‘the little Cufi’, is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect 
successor, of Shaikh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of 
that religious leader of tho age, he had come to India, and the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 


2 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. * Because Muhammadans use such 
2 Shagt, which has been explained on phrases after the name of God. 

p- 166, also means a fish hook. * Vide p. 106, note 1. 
® Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, © That is, over-zealous. 


No. 352. 
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error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 


So far Bad4oni. We have, therefore, the following list of mem- 
bers of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all 
Muhammadans; but to judge from Bad4oni’s remarks, the number of 
those that took the Shagt, must have been much larger. 

Abulfazl. 
Faizi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 
Shaikh Mubérik, of Nd&gor, their father. 
Jafar Beg Acaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 
Qasim i Kéhi, a poet. 
’Abduccamad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poct. 
A’zam Kh4n Kokah, after his return from Makkah. 
Mullé Sh4h Muhammad of Shéh4bad, a historian. 
cafi Ahmad. 
10 to 12. Qadr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 
13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 
14. Sultan Khwajah, a cadr. 
15. Mirz& Jani, chief of T’hat’hah. 
16. Tagi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 
17. Shaikhzadah Gosdlah of Bandras. 
18. Bir Bar. we 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the Ain; the others are mentioned in 
the above extracts from Baddoni. The literary element is well 
represented in the list. 

The above extracts from Badéoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Isl4m to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of anew Faith combining the principal features of Hindu- 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer article in the 
Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badéoni, it will only 
be necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabistan, p. 390."] 


CPN Po ood mm 


* Vide also Shea and Troyers’ English Translation of the Dabistan, IIT, p. 49. 
27 
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“‘Khw4jah Mas’id, son of Khwéjah Mahmid, son of Khwéjah Murshid- 
ulhaq, who was a gifted Cdhib 7 hdl,’ said to the writer of this book, 
‘My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘reveals himself.’ I did not know, whether that august 
personage had appeared or would appear, till, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when J awoke, Isuddenly arrived at that place, where the blessed’ 
Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of Rajab of the year 949, 


the lord Jalaluddin Akbar, the august son of Huméyin Pfdishah and 
Hamidah Bani Begum.” . 


The second miracle has been related above, on p. 163, note 3. 
These two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which 
the author of the Dabistén has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith.” 
The second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from 
Badaoni, which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. 
The third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.” The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the Ain. 


P. 410. ‘Tis Majesty also sent money to Irén, to bring to Indias 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.’”* 

P. 412. Abulfazl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the Ayatul- 
kursi (p. 169), a preface to the translation of the Mahabhérat (rede p. 105) 
of two jez. 

P. 413. ‘When Sultén Khwajah,* who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped, His Majesty would not 
have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave witha 
peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater luminary, 
whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him.* * * 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed over 
to her family; but so should also a Alusalndn woman, who had fallen tn lore 
with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.””* 

P. 414. “T heard from Mullé Tarson of Badakhshén, who was a Hanafi 


* Vrde p. 171, note 2. 

2 The author of the Dabistan gives 
_ much prominence to the idea that the 
power and success of the ‘Tatars was in 
some way mysteriously connected with 
their sun and star worship, and that their 
conversion to the Islam was looked upon 
as the beginning of their decline. It 
looks as if the writer wished to connect 
this idea with Akbar’s successes and sun- 
worship. 


* Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 14 
Akbar’s fire temple was in the Harem. 

* Vide above, p. 204 

* The words in Italics are not in 
Badaoni. The object of the order was 
evidently to prevent a woman from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the Muhammadans, women are looked 


upon as ndgie ul'agl, 
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by sect, that once during the year 1058, he had gono on a pilgrimage to 
Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar, ‘One of my companions,” he said, 
“declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the Representative 
of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘If Akbar possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.” Soon after a piece of a 
broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.”’ 

P. 431. ‘In Multém, I saw Shah Salamullah, who has renounced the 
world, and is a muahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline, and avoids 
thesociety of men. He said, he had often been in company with Jalaluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘‘Had I formerly possessed 
the knowledge which I now have, I would never have chosen a wife for 
myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on women of my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters.” A friend of mine said, he had heard 
Nawéb Abul Hasan, called Lashkar Khén of Mashhad, report the same as 
having been said by Akbar. 

Salémullah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ‘‘O that my body were larger than all bodies together, so that 
the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other living animals.” 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his service 
people of all classes,’ Jews, Persians, Téranis, &c., because one class of people, 
if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in the case 
of the Uzbaks and Qizilbdshes (Persians), who used to dethrone their kings. 
Hence Shah ’Abbés, son of Sultén Khudébandah i Cafawi, imitated the 
practice of Akbar, ‘and favoured the QGurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid 
likewise no regard to hereditary power, or genealogy and fame, but favoured 
those whom he thought to excel in knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the Ain which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following :—p. III; 11; 48; 49; 54; 57; 58, 1. 4 from below; 
Kin 26, p. 61; p. 90, notes 3 and 4, the Sansorit names being very 
likely those which were alluded to by Bad4oni, vide above p. 180, 1. 18 ; 
p. 91, note 3; p. 103, note 3; 104, 105, 106; p. 108 1. 22, because the 
“making of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islam, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law; Ain 72, p. 153; 159; Ain 77, p. 162; 
Ain 81, p. 216. In the Second Book, Ains 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25; in the 
Illd book, end of Ain 1 (Tarikh Dléhi); Ains 2, 5, 9, 10; and lastly, 
the greater part of the fifth book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the Ain had 


2 Vide the notes to Ain 30 of the Second Book. 
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been completed. Badaoni’s history ends with A. H. 1004, or A. D. 
1595; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion hecome more and more 
sparing towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
elperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in all 
probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other pecu- 
liaritivs of his monotheistic Pérsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. The 
story related in that edition of Jahangir's Memoirs which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 
‘repented’ on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.’ 

With Akbar’s death,’ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, 
and had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we 
except the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses 
had remained passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 209, had 
died before Akbar; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took 


2 The story of Akbar’s ‘ conversion’ is 
also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
Second edition, p. 531. The Mull4 whom 
Akbar, according ‘to Price’s Memoirs, is 
said to have called, is QGadr Jahan who, 
as remarked above on p, 209 was a mein- 
ber of the Divine Faith. This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk i Ja- 
hangiri, us published by Sayyid Ahmad, 
says nothing about it. Nor does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production (though 
written in beautiful Trani Persian), or 
Khati Khan, allude to’ the conversion, 
which,if it had taken place, would certainly 
have been mentioned. Khafi Khan espe- 
cially would have mentioned it, because 
he says ot Badaont, that he said and wrote 
about the religious views of the Emperor 
things which he should not have related 
(vide Khaft Khan, 1, p.196). The silence 
of the author of the Dabistan is still 
more convincing, whilst the story of Mulla 
Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his 
companion against Akbar (p. 210), 
are proofs that Akbar did not ‘ repent.’ 
To this we have to add that Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the sun, which 
he calls Sluzrat Nayyir 1 A’zam; 
he also continued the sijdah, though 
offensive to pions Muhammadans, and 
Akbar’s Solar Era, thougu it involved 


a loss to the revenue, because for 
every 33 lunar years, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar years; he 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the Rakhi (vide above p. 184), and 
passed an order, not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam (Zuzuk, p. 100). 

? Akbar died on the Shab ¢ Chakdr- 
shambih, 12th Jumdda-lukhra 1014 
A. H., which, according to note 3 of p. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as in Price, and all Kuropean Historians], 
the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence 
Akbar would have died in the night 
which followed the day on which he cele- 
brated his sixty-third birth-day, if we 

gdopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 62, 
note 1. 

There is some confusion in the Histories 
regarding the exact day of Akbar's death. 

The Pddishdhndmah (Vol. I, p. 66) says 
that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three 
(solar) years and one day, in the night of 
the Chuhdrshambih (the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday) of the 12th Ju- 
mddalukhra, corresponding to the 2d 
Abdn of Akbar’s Era. The Mir-dé and 
Khift Khan (I, p. 235) give thesame ; the 
latter adds that Akbar Fred at midnight. 

The Padish4hnamah (p. 69) and Khafi 
Khan (p. 246) fix the ju/ds, or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th J uma- 
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again to sophistry, and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.’ As 
Jahangir did not trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit 
of toleration soon changed to indifference, and gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favour of bigotry set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dabistan collected his notes on Akbar’s religion.® 


AIN 78. 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khdcah 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halgah elephants are mustered according to their num- 
ber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, during the 
muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name of each animal 
(there are more than five thousand elephants, each having a different name. 
His Majesty knows to which section most of the elephants belong—ten 
elephants form a section of ten (dahdt), and are in charge of an experienced 
officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the possession of His Majesty ; 
the price ; the quantity of food; the age of the animal; where it was born ; 
the period of heat, and the duration of that state each time; the date when 
an elephant was made khdcah ; its promotion in the halqahs ; the time when 


dalukhra, or the 10th Aban, 3. ¢., 8 days 
after Akbar's death. 

Muhammad Hadi, in his preface to the 
Tusuk + Jahdngtri, says that Akbar died 
on the Shab i Chahdrshambih, 13th 
Jumddalukhra; and Sayyid Abmad’s 
Edition of the Tuzuk refers the Jules to 
Thursday the eighth JumAdalukhra ; but 
the word pis is often confounded in 
MSS. with pimy. 

Again the Mir-dt, and Sharif i Trani 
in his [gbdindmah, mention the Juliis as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
elerenth Jum&dalukhra. Lastly, the pre- 
faces of the Farhang i Jahdngiri refer 
the jules to the third Thurada [the 
twentieth day] of Jumadalawwal |a mis- 
take for alukhra], corresponding to the 
voz + khur, or the eleventh, of Ab&n. 

* Fide Tuzuk, p. 22. 

* Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the 
Siydah, was formally abolished by Sh4h- 
jahan. “During the reigns of ‘Arshd- 
shydnt [Akbar], and Jannat Makdni 


[Jahangir], it was customary for courtiers 
on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving 
a present, to prostrate themselves, placi 
the forehead on the ground.*** This 
custom had also obtained in antiquity, 
but had been abolished by the Isl4m.* * # 
When His Majesty [Shahjahén] mounted 
the throne, he directed his imperial care 
to the re-introduction of the custome of 
the Islim, the strict observance of which 
had died away, and turned his august 
zeal to re-building the edifice of the law 
of the prophet, which had all but decayed. 
Iience on the very day of accession, His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the ground should be restricted to 
God. Mahabat Kh&n, the Commander- 
in-Chief, objected at first, &c. His Majesty 
would not even allow the Zaméndos, or 
kissing the ground, and subsequently 
introduced a fourth Taslim [Akbar had 
fixed three, vide p. 158, 1.5].” Pddishdh- 
ndmah I, p. 110. 
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the tusks are cut; how many times His Majesty has mounted it; how many 
times it was brought for riding out; the time of the last muster; the 
condition of the keepers; the name of the Amir in charge. For all other 
elephants eight things are to be reported, v7z., the change of its name ({?); 
the repetition of it; its price; how it came into the possession of His 
Majesty; whether it is fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank the Faujdar has assigned 
toit. The rule is, that every Faujdar divides his elephants into four classes, 
separating those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other Faujdira 

Each day five tahwili (transferable) elephants are inspected by an experien- 
ced man. The following custom is observed : When new elephants arrive for 
the government, they are handed over in fifties or hundreds to experienced 
officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants are called Zahicili elephants. 
When His Majesty inspects them, their rank is finally settled, and the 
elephants are transferred to the proper sections. Every Sunday one elephant 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servant. Several halgahs are set apart for this purpose. The 
rank of the khdcah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty ; but now their precedence ‘is fixed 
by the number of times His Majesty has mounted them. In the halgahs, 
the precedence of elephants is determined by the price. When all elephants 
have been mustered, the khacah elephants are again examined, ten every 
day. Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the halqahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. 
For this reason, many Faujdérs are anxious to complete their sets, and 
place themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Faujdaér is found correct, some more are put 
in his charge; for such officers are thought of first. Faujdérs, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 
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AIN 79. 


THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 


They begin with the stables of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes; then the kAdgahk courier horses; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten muhur horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qierdgs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, and 
the Bérgir horses (vide p. 133, 1. 12; p. 185, 1. 10 from below, and Ain 54, 
p- 189). The plaee of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence is 
determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least 
® complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily filled up during the musters; or if not filled up, they are put in 
charge of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On 
Sundays, horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number 
are then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, vzz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten muhur stables. They are given away 
as presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of b4z4r- 
horses is fixed according tothe price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced at the 
time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhurs, have their value fixed 
in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the State- 
hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three Rupees for every ’Irdg!, Mujannas (vide 
p. 140, note 2), and Arab, imported from K4bul and Persia; two and a 
half Rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse meored S from Qandahér ; 
and two for Kabul horses, and Indian Arab breed. 
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AIN 80. 
THE MUSTERS OF CAMELS. 


The deginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five gafars 
aro daily inspected. Those pancadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogah has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatar of excellent Bughdis and Jammazahs. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after thom the Jammfzahs, the G’hurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the musters takes place 
on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


AIN 81. 
THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 


Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. Tho 
muster conunences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the Diwali—an old festival of this country, on which the 
Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shewn to cows 
as worship—sevoral cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People aro very fond of this custom. 


AYN 82. 
THE MUSTERS OF MULES. 


The musters of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
Bix gafdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters of 
Finance; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His Majesty 
spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays, the elephants are mustered. 
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AYN 83. 
THE PAGOSHT REGULATION." 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and stimulates the lazy man. Experienced 
people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired into this secret, 
obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different quanta 
of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical wisdom and 
from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the dishonest 
practices of men. This is done by the Pédgosht regulation. From time to 
time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these dumbcreatures. He 
inspects them, and measures their fatness and leanness. At the time of the 
musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined into, and 
reports are made accordingly. His Majesty then inspects the animals himself, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fatness or leanness as re- 
ported, fixing at the same time the fine for leanness. If, for some reason, the 
allowance of grain or grass of an animal had been lessened, proper account 


is taken of such a decrease. 
into thirteen classes. * * * ? 


The leanness of an elephant has been divided 


* The object of this curious regulation 
was to determine the amount of the fines 
which Akbar could justly inflict on the 
officers in charge of the animals belonging 
to the Court, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect- 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup- 
phed to the animals had been fixed by 
minute rules (Ains 43, 51, 62, 67, 70), 
and the several Daroghahs (store-keepers) 
entered into their rozndmchahs, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each 
animal. These day-books were produced 
at the musters, and special officers 
measured the fatness of cult ecunial, and 
compared it with the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
in the. ny book: Akbar determined a 
maximum fatness (A), which correspond- 
ed to amaximum quantity of daily food 
(a). Similarly, he determined a fatness (B), 
resulting from a daily quantity of food (5), 
thongh Abulfaz] does not specify how 
this was done. The quantities A, B, &c. 
were then divided into several fractions 
or degrees, ra i ed &e. Thus 
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in the case of elephants, the maximum 
fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Péd-gosht means a quarter of flesh, 
and evidently expresses that the food 
a only produced #A, instead of 3A. 
The name was then transferred to the 
regulation. ; 

We do not know how the mustering 
officers applied Akbar’s rule, whether by 
measuring the circumference of an ani- 
mal, or by weighing them. The rule 
may appear fanciful and unpractical ; 
but it shews how determined Akbar 
was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghahs. Hence the carefulness which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ains 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals and men, in reviving the re- 
gulations of branding animals as given 
by ’“Aléuddin Khilji and Sher Shah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, in allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, &c. 

* The text (p. 163, 1.19) enumerates 
several fractions, or degrees of leanness, 
but they give no sense. The confusion 
of the MSS. is due to the want of inter- 
punctuation. 
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For all other animals beside the clephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, v?z. the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant|. And as it is the custom of the Faujdars, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halqahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the officers 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent. from the 
degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah. If the 
Faujdar works in concert with the Daroghah, and both sign the entries in the 
day-book, the Faujdér is responsible for one-fourth, and the Déroghah for 
the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole ha/gah. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
carriers, aud sweepers are fined one-fourth of the wages. In the case of 
camels, the Daroghah is fined the amount of the grain, and the driver for 
the share of the grass. In the case of oxen used for carriages, the Déroghah 
is fined for the part of the grass and the grain ; but the driver is not liable. 
In case of heavy carriages, half the fine is remitted. 


AIN 84. 
ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 


His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. Ie wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, so 
thut every thing may be done with propriety and order. But as all men 
do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and as every 
ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings for 
amusement, to which ho invites a large number of people. Through the 
careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even superficial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after the road of salvation.’ 


Deer-fights. 


The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred and 
one deer are khdsah; each las a name, and some peculiar qualities, A 
kecper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 


* To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 
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frst, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild ones; 
eccondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and thirdly, such as fiercely 
attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different ways. First, 
according to number, the first fighting with the second, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and soon. If adeer runs away, it is 
placed last; and if it is known to have run away three times, it ceases to be 
khdcah. Betting on these fights is allowed; the stake does not exceed 5 
dims. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. Five khdcak pair fight 
with each other, and afterwards, two kh&cah pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-ground ; then five other khdgah pair. At tho same time two pair 
from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five khdcah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
khacah pair engage with each other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the fight with the deer of the prince is finished. Upon this, the deer 
of princes fight with each other, and then khdgah deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 
His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,’ a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchgar (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between cows 
and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fighting commences, two khdcah deer are brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a deer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
His Majesty. Ifa general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
take place, if the deer belongs toa commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on 4hdsah deer is eight muhurs, and on deer belonging to one of a 
set, five muhurs, if it be an Afkal; and four, if an Azin. As deer have not 
equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the rule among deer-keepers is, 
once to select each of their deer in turn and take it to the arena. Such 
deer are called Anin. Another then estimates its strength, and brings a 
deer as opponent. The latter is called 4fkal. In case of Hals, the betting 
is five muhurs; for water buffaloes and cocks, four; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a khdgah deer; and with one of his own rank,’ 3? muhurs, 
if the bet is on an -Ajkal; and three on an Anin; and so also in the same 


* Mal, according to Ain 6 of the Second 2 Or perhaps with ae opponent in 
Book, is the name tor a Gujrat wrestler. the set (sisi). 
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proportion on Jfa/s, water-butfaloes, and cocks ; but on cows, fighting rams. 
and 2uats, two. A commander of Nine Hundred may bet on a khdgah deer 
50 Rupees ; and with one of his own rank, 30} 2. on an Athkal, and 25 R. 
on an dain; on a Mel 32 muhurs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 3} If; 
and on all other animals, 1 J/. A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed 
to bet 48 Re on a kAdcuh deer; with one of his rank, 30 A. on an Athal ; and 
Jt Loon au slaw; on a dad 384 005 on a water-buffalo and cock, 24 I, 
and on other animiis, as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is 
allowed to bet 14 2. on a khacah deer; with one of his own rank on an Athal 
£71 Ros onan Anin 22 R.; ona Mal 3 J; on other animals as before. A 
Commander of Six Hundred may bet 40 2. on a khdcah deer; with one of 
his own rank, 25 2. on an Athal;: 20 R. on an Anin; on other animals as 
before. A Commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 Jf [36 #.] on a 
khacah deer; with one of his own rank 24 Jf on an Afkal, and 2 Af. ona 
Anin; on other animals, as the preceding. A Commander of Four Hundred 
may bet 34 #. ona khacah deer; with one of his own rank 214 2. on an 
Atkhal; 17 BR. onan Anin; ona Mal 23 M2; 0n a water-butfalo and cock, 
2 df.; on acow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 Jf A Commander of Three 
TIundred may bet 30 2. on a khagah deer ; with one of his own rank, 18} 2. 
on an (thal; 15 #. on an dnin; 2k: M. ona Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A Commander of Two Tlundred may bet 24 R. on a khdgah 
deer; with ono of his own rank 15 #. on an Afthal, 12 &. on an Anin, and 
on other animals ay before. A Commander of One Hundred may bet 2 Jf. 
on a Ahdacah dver; with one of his own rank 13 Af. on an Afkal; 1 H. on an 
Ane; and on other animals as before. A Commander of Eighty may bet 
16 &. on a khacah deer; with one of his own rank 10 BR. onan Atkal; 8 R. 
on an Anin; 17 R.on a Mal; 14 J£ ona water-buffalo and a cock; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a khdgah 
deer; with one of his own rank 73 #. on an Atkal; 6 R. on a Anin; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Twenty may bet 10 2. ona 
kha:ah deer; 63 A. with ono of his own rank on an Aftkal; 5 R. on an Anin ; 
on other animals as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 2. on a khdgah 
decr, and 5 2. on an uffka/, with one of his own rank ; 4 &. on an Anin; on 
ether animals as before, People who hold no mangabs, bet 4 BR. on a khacah 
deer ; with ono of their own rank, 2} R.on an Athal; 2 R. on an Anin; 
15 2. on a Jel; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an fri. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the deer. 
A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mal fights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes on such 
oceusious, have no liunits. 
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The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the fourteenth 
night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this department 
appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other half as Ajkals. He 
then writes the names of the Afkals on paper slips, folds them up, and takes 
them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an dxin. As such nights are clear, fights are generally announced for 
that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal, and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of kidgah deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the otal deer ; and the deficiency in the number 
of kotals is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotals also is brought 
to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply continually wild 
deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. A fat superior 
deer costs 2 #.; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R.; a fat middling one, 12 
R.; Do. lean, 8 &.; a third class fat one, 7 #.; Do. thin, 5 R.; a fourth 
class fat one, 4 #.; Do. lean, 24 to 2 R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows: Ahdgah deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, 4s. boiled flour, 4s. butter, and 1 d. for 
grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals, and fight- 
ing deer of the sets, get 12 s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. The 
grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All sidgahk, home-bred, kotal deer, 
and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one keeper. The 
fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two; the single last one 
has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get 1}? s. grain, and 4 d. for grass. They 
have one keeper for every four; but one for every two, if they are fit to 
become khdcgah. Some deer are also sent to other towns; they get 14 s. 
grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they get 4. of grain for a fort- 
night. They then get 1 s., and when one month is over, 14 «. 

In the deer park, Mancabdérs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d, 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 14 «. grain, 
and $d. for grass. A new born deer drinks the milk of the dam for two 
months, which is reckoned as equivalent to 3s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 

so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
} 4. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get § s. of grain, which is increased 
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hy that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 2] «. 
From the fifth to the eighth mouth, they get 4 @. for grass, after which 
period thev get 3 d. for grass. 

I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
eeneral assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


AIN 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in towns, 
without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. Delightful 

/villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly power. : 

Everywhero also Sardis have been built, which aro the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are being 
dug for the benctit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of knowledge 
is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed, and requires such large sums. Ie 
has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced men. 


AYN 86. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, &c. 


Many people are desirous of building houses; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
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carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 

Red sandstone costa 8 d. per man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpir Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at anylength or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Méni [the great painter of the Sassanides|. Pieces of red standstone 
(sang 8 gululah), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the p’hart, 
which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 3 gas long, 
23 g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, and has a value 
of 250 d., 4. ¢., at the rate of 1 d. 1149. per man. 

Bricks are of three kinds: burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 d. per mille. The second class cost 24 d., and the third 
10 @. per thousand.’ 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisaun, unrivalled 
for ita beauty and durability. A block 1 Jldéhi gas long, and 8 Tuasstjes 
broad and high, costs 15 ¢.6y. Butif the height be only 5 or 6 T., 11 a: 
103 7. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Nazhi, called in 
Hindi Jédh.' A beam, 10 7. broad and high, costs per gas 5 d. 133 7.; and 
a half size beam, from 7 to 9 TJ. broad: and high, costs per gaz 5d. 337. 
3. Dasang (?), called in Hindi Kart; a beam 3 7. broad, and 4 gaz long, 
costs 5 d. 174 7. 4. Ber,? 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 5 d. 172 7. ; 80 also 
Tat, or Mulbery. 5. Mughildn (Babul), of the same cubic content as No. 4., 
5 d.27. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 d.4 7. 7. Daydi, same size, first quality 
8 d. 22}7.; second quality, 8d. 647. 8. Bakdyin, same size, 5 d. 2 7. 

Gaj « Shirin, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Sangin gal’i, per mand d. 5 7. Cadaft 
5d. Chinah, or quick lime, 2 d. per man; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 @.; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Tirén, tinned; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4¢. Indian do., tinned, 5} d.; plain ones, 4 d. 127. 

Gul Mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12. d. per ser. Dinérinatis, 
§ d. per ser. Gogah, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d.; smallest, 4 d. 


* This word is spelt Chidh in Ain little used,except for kingposts and tiebeams, 
90. No. 59. as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 

* “ The Ber wasin great request in Ak- that of Salwood.” Balfour's Timber Trees 
bar's time as a building timber, but is now of India. 
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Screws and nuts, chicfly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 a. 
per ser; plain, 4 a. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser; plain, 4 d. 

A’ haprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat and 
cold. Vlain ones, 86 d. per mille ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulbah, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bins, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces; second quality, 12 d. for do.; third quality, 10 d. for do. 
The price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind 
is sold at 8 slshrafis [Muhurs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Pata! is made of the reed which is 
used for galams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
13 ad. per square gaz; second quality, 1d. Sometimes they sell pated at 2 d. 
for pieces 2 gaz long, and 14g. broad. Siri is made of very fine galam reeds, 
looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold at the rate of 13 d. per pair, 149. 
long, and 16 girths broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
with it. 

A has is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass, which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air cool 
and perfumed. Price, 14 #. per man. 

Aah t chappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are called 
in Hindi pilah, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kth t Déb’h, straw, &c., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Miunj, the bark of galam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well buckets, &c., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirish ¢ kdht, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it, and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
Qal’t. Price, 1 R. per man. 

Singil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gils 
surhh, or red clay, called in Hindi gerd, 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwaliar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 &. for 1} s., or one pane for 4 @. 
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ATN 87. 
ON THE WAGES OF LABOURERS. 


Gilkars (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 @.; second class, 6 d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sangtardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 d. for each gaz; one 
who does plain work, 5d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 7. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d.; second do., 6 d.; third do., 4 d.; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2@. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d. 
177. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6 7.; third class do., 217. 

Pinjarah séz (Lattice work and wicker work). J%rst, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 24 d. 
for every square gaz; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d.; when 
hexagonal, 18 d.; when ja’fart [or rhombus-like, one diagonal being vertical 
the other horizontal], 16 d.; when shafrant [or square fields, as on a chess 
board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghair wagli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 48 d. 
per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arrahkash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 24 d., if 
stsaun wood ; if nazhi wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bildérs (bricklayers), first class, daily 34 d.; second class do. 3d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. per 
ge; for laying foundations, 23 d.; for all other walls, 2 ¢. For digging 
ditches, 4 d. per gaz. 
tr The gaz of a labourer contains 32 fassijzes. 

Chah-kan, or well diggers, first class work men, 2 @. per gaz; second 
class do., 14 @; third class do., 14 d. 

Ghautah khur, or well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4d. per diem; in the hot season, 3d. By the job, 2 #. for cleaning a depth 
of one gas. 

Khisht tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

Surkhikod (pounders of old bricks), 14 @. for a heap of 8 mans. 

Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Chapparband, or thatchers, 3 d. yer diem; if done by the job, 24 d. for 
100 gaz. 

Patalband (vide p. 224), 1 d@. for 4 gaz. 

Lak’hirah. They varnish reeds, &., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 

29 
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Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 
2d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 


ATN 88. 
ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


Stonehuildings. For 12 aaz, one pha (vide above Ain 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans chinah; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
chinah are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. Yor every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chinah, and 2 m. 27 8. pounded brick (surhhz). 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick-mould 
contains 1 s. of carth and 4 s. of water. 

Astarkari work. For every gaz, 1 man chinah, 10 8. galt, 14 8. surkht, 
and } «. san (vide p. 224) are required. 

Cundalahkért work. For every gaz, 7 8. of gal’t, and 3 s. surkhi are 
required. 

Safidkdri work. 10 8. of gal’t are required per gaz. 

Gajkart: work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 8. per gaz; 
for pantries, 6 s.; chimneys, 10 a. 

Windows require 24 s. of lime, 24 s. of glass, 4 8. of serish « kaki (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1m. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. for 15 gas. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of lac, and 
1s. of vermilion; if yellow, 48. of lac, 1s. of zarnikh (auripigment). If 
green, $ 8. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarnikh is added ; if black, 4 s. 
of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


AIN 89. 
RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.’ 
One gas = 24 tasszes 
1 fassty = 24 taswansahs 
1 taswansah = 24 khams 


1 kham = 24 zarrahs. 
Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 


* Iam not sure whether this Ain has been correctly translated. 
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one-eighth (7). In Sisaun wood, per fasstj, 26} sers, 15 tdnks; Babul wood 
23} 8.5 d.; Sirs wood, 214 s. 15 tdnks; Nazhi wood, 20 s.; Ber wood, 
18} 6.; Dayal wood, 17 s. 20 ténks. 


AIN 90. 
THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 


His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus adorned 
the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of every kind has 
been weighed, and their differences have thus been established. Hhanjak 
wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safiddr the lightest wood. 
I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

Méns. Sers, Tanks. 


1. Khanjak, ........... ahisaeeawae: Malate is 27 14 — 
2. Ambli (Zamarindus Indica) ......... cece ee eenee oes 24 BR 25 
3. Zaitan (Gyrocerpur Axvaticus,* 2) he ee a 
4. Balit (Oak),....... setters oe eee EL 
5. ae etieoneatceeneiestac) 21 16 — 
6. K’hirni (Afimusops),.......... itinwawae er ts 
7. Parsiddh, ..........ccccceccccececcccuceccececes 20 14 17 
8. Abnts (Ebony), .........ceeceee sees bciekunaeioaeese 20 9 20 
9. Sain (Acacia Suma), ...cccceccscveccccsscccccces 19 32 10 
10. Baqqam (Cacsalpina sappan), .....cccc cece ccenceees 19 224 10 
[ls. RK hiarhiat, chc oicneisnkta decasicenuaeacceses veae «19'10R 5 
12. Mahwé (Bassia latifolia). 0... ccc cece cee en eens 18 324 2 
13. Chandani, .........sccecceccces Tee ee ee 
14s WPRGIENG: caeccdncninwaneeanonewenaeatieneuseas oan ap 
15. Red Sandal, in Hindi Rakt Chandan, (Pterocarpus 
Santalinus),..... Cuca kee ee eee ee 18 44 10 
16. Chamri,.............6. Seda sao iaeeaeeeesae Sate SAG 3D 
17. Chamar Mamri..........c cece cece ececceees itaes 17 16} — 
18. "’Unnab (Zizyphus sativus), 2... cece ccc c ecw cceeeees 17 5 4 
19. Sisaun Patang (vide No. 40), .....0....2005 enue 17 123 #7 
20. Rand ans 5-050 ow caine sees alee enw ese See eeess 17 1 28 
21. Shamshéd (Burus Sempervirens,)....0cceccsceee oseee 16 18 25 


Voigt, in his Hortus Bengalensis says, puts Zatédén among the heaviest woods. 
the wood of Zaittin, or Gyrocarpus, is 


SS 


1 So eering to Watson's Index. But | very light, and is used for boats. Abulfazl 


“> a . ar 
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D’hau (Grislea tomentosa), ...0.ccccceecees theiawea 
Amlah, Hind. Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis), .....0.05% 
Karil (Sterculia fetida), . 4.00 ¢ wba ele A att ae 
Sandal W00d; “iiwesed sauan eels votauiek ates eadat 
Sul (Shore 1ObGA) si bses aes dae eavowegswwees 
Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shéh Ali ; but in 

Kabul and Persian it is called Ali Bali (Cherry), 
Kuilaés (Cherry tree)...........0005 ‘ 
Ninb (dzadirakhta Indica), ..... 


Mulberry, ....... ere 
D’haman, ....... Vso ieee eee nee eerie 
Ban Barfés, ... Ona et hates 
Sirs (Acacia odoratissima), ... ccc cee eees Sen Slous ae 
Sisaun (Dalbergia stssoo ; vide No. 19,) ....cceeceece . 
Finduq,...... {. ve 4 Lied i a et 
Chhaukar,.......... a eels crie Siena SS Bais eh eietuee 
Dudd@’hi, ....... maya Ce pean eee 


Kaim (Nauclea parviflora), 
Jaman (Jambosa), ..... es ees sarees oe 
TGtas, “ia Swraeann teawws Deis once Neevt ENG 
Bar (Freus Indica), ....eccsceeoes . 
K’handu, Peete teeter reece ree eees esiausveieeave oe 
Chanar, ....... “es Be Os A es ‘ 
Chérmaghz (Walnut tree), ......... i iererevara hi Grereal 
Champa (dfichelia champaca), 

Bor (Zizyphus fipuba), ..ccecssces 
Amb (Mango, Alangifera Indica,) ....... eee demons 
Pépari (Ulmus), ......-.0.. a Soe meena wean es 
Diyér (Cedrus deodar), ...... sare Scisete Ses eharkeee 
Bed (Willow) a sedind oy au eased cA Slee giewaans 
Kunbhir (Gunbhir (?), Gmelina arborea), .....0.... 
Chidh (Pinus longifolia), ...ccececes ee re 
Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree (Ficus religtosa). 


Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


16 


1 
1} 


10 
1 


22 


21 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


61. Kat’hal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia),.....++0+: 10 
62) SGQUIGAIN: - 6 caseag ete oes ecennlesad Sareea Rete 
63. Prohera (Terminalia belerica), .....ceccecccereeeeues 10 
' 64. Palés (Butea frondosa),..... accdeaaces dish iud Gapeomesre arene 9 
65. Surkh Bed, ....... ine ie re baeeead 8 
66. Ak (Calotropis gigantea), ....0.0.0.- sanaanasneatee 8 
67. Senbal (Cotton tree),....... tee ee ee 8 
8. Bakfyin (Melpe composita), ‘Iretylettit Liens yeccees 8 
69. Lhasor& (Cordia mixa),...cccccocsecccccces ere ! P 
10. Padmé&k’h (Cerasus caproniana), .....ccceeeecaeees 
Th BOGS eeeseenee ous wee e ee ge penn ees ene penseeees wl 
12. Safidér,...... Lape, AS. [font b. ah Sasa 6 


¢3 In the above weights, the ser has been taken at 28 déme. 
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BOOK SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 


AYN 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 


His Majesty guides the Imperial Atmy by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He has 
divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindérs of the country furnish more than four millions, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious unity. His 
Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints them as com- 
manders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Tirénis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindisténis, 20 R. If employed to collect the 
revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Bardwardi. 

Some Commanders who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Ddkitlis. 

In the contingent of a Commander (mangabddr) of Ten Thousand, other 
mancabddrs as high as Hazdris (Commanders of One Thousand) serve ; in the 
contingent of a Commander of Hight Thousand, Mangabdars up to Hashtcadts 
(Commanders of Eight Hundred) serve; in the contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Thousand, Mancabdars up to Haftcadis (Commanders of Seven 
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Ifundred) serve; in the contingent of a Commander of Five Thousand, 
other Mangabdérs as high Pancadi (commanders of Five Hundred) serve; 
and in the contingent of a Pancgadi, Mangabdars as high as Gadis (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Mancabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the 
contingents of high Mancabdars. 

Some Commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Humakis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to others. 
Tlis Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrowing horses 
(for the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse ones, and to make 
them take care of the Imperial horses; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so short-sighted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of the present reign, when Ilis Majesty was still ‘behind the veil,’ many 
of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived without check, and 
indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avari- 
cious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a superior horse, a tatoo that looked more like an ass. 
They were magniloquent in their dishonesty and greediness of pay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Hence His Majesty had to introduce 
the Descriptive Roll System, and to make the issue of pay dependent upon 
the inspection of these rolls (¢/de below Ain 7). This stopped, in a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
that time the regulations regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 
Majosty had adopted the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot 
distinguish that which is good from that which is bad, having neither 
respect for themselves nor their master, and who think to promote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious 
practices, which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive Roll 
System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of discipline 
and became worthy men, whilst importunate, lowmen were taught honorable- 
ness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnaninity. The army resembled a newly irrigated garden. Even for the 
Treasury the new regulations proved beneficial. Such are the results which 
wisdom and practical knowledge can produce! Branding a horse may 
indeed inflict pain; but when viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction to the thinking man. 
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AYN 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 140, note 1]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the army 
was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and excellent 
regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices were enquired 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper check by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject were laid down. The 
Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new 
men, and every thing went on smoothly. | 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, Persian 
horses, Mujannas, Turkt horses, Ydbiis, Tdsis, and Janglah horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 ddms per mensem ; and get daily 6 8. of grain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 23 d. of g’hi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak, 
yalpesh, girth (His Majesty does not call it tang, but fardkht), gaddt, 
nakhtahband, gaizah (which the vulgar pronounces ¢gdizah), magasrdn, curry 
comb, hati’ht (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), towel, 
pdiband, nails, &c., [vide p. 136], 70 d. per mensem, which oytlay is called 
kharj + yardg ¢ asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apeht(?) every second month ; 7 d. per mensem for shoes ; 
and 68 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance, if he takes charge 
of two horses. Total, 479 ¢d. But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
the army, and enquires into the satisfactory condition of the soldiers, he 
increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 479 d. by 81 d.; and 
when the value of the Rupee was increased from 35 to 40 déms, His Majesty 
granted a second additional allowance of 80d. This coin [the Rupee] is 
always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for each class of horses, except 
Jenglahs, which horses are now-a-days entirely left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680d. Of this, 458 d. are 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz. 10 d. for the yardg, 
10 @. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first increase which was 
given, amounted to 67 d.; the second, to 75 d. ; the third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujannas herses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 140, note 2], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldings. Monthly cost 

30 
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560d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses is 
100 d. less than the preceding, vtz., 30 d. less for sugar; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, &c.; 15 d. less in g’hi; 3 d. less for the groom; 2 d. less for 
shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d.; second, 50 d.; 
third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Tiirén; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujannas horses, vz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30d. less for grass; 10 d. less for 
the yardg ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. ; 2d. less for shoeing ; 2 d. less 
for g’hi. . But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sers (which 
amounts to 18 d. per mensem), as the sugar had been left out. Firat increase 
52 d.; second, 50 d.; third 80 d. 

The fifth class (ydbdé horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are the: 
offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. Of 
this, 289 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d@. for g’hi; 15 d. less for the groom; 10 d. less for the 
yardg ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. First increase, 41 d.; 
second increase, 40 d.; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called 7asis ; middling ones, Janglahs ; inferior ones, Tdtds. 

Good mares are reckoned as 7ézis ; if not, they are counted as Janglahs. 

1. Tésts. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbu, vtz., 18 d. less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sers per diem; 15 d. less for grass; 10 d. less for g’hi and sugar; 
8 d. less for yardg. First increase, 22 d.; second, 30 d.; third, 80 d. 

2. Janglahs. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145} d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42} d. less than for Tdsis. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass; 9d. leas 
for grain; 6d. less for g’hi and molasses; 43d. less for the yardg; 2d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d.; second 25 d.; third, 40 d. 

Formerly, mules were reckoned as Zdzi horses; but now-a-days, a8 
Janglahs. 

For Zdtiés the monthly expenditure is 160 d.; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 


Note by the Translator. We may arrange Abuifazl’s items ina tabularform. From 
several remarks in Baddoni, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strictly 
prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwils responsible for it; vide Bad, II, p. 390, 1 5 
from below. Many recrnits on joining the contingent of a Mancabdér, brought horses 
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with them, for which the Mancabdér received from the Treasury an allowance according 
to the following table. 


3 
a 
2/eelsil/eilg)<e!4d/ ¢ 
=m OS se s6 i ws oo ~~ 
qd jamd|sH ian] | & Ey Ps 
me ‘ 
Grant, -2iccisiasetesieee B4d.| 64d.| 64d.| 72d.| 72d.| 64d.) 45 d. 
QBs. ecsoses ai acnetessese 75 d.| 76 d.| 60d.|} 5, Iong {| 104.| 4 d. 
Sugar, .| 60d.| 60d, 80d | 10d.| 4 a. 
Grass, : 90 d.| 90 d.| 90d.|60d.| 60d. | 45d.} 30 d.| Not 
Verda), csecksasssesiicsiviotace 70 d.| 60d,| 40d,| 80d.| 20d. |12d.| 734.| specified. 
Baddle, &c., 60 d.! 60d.! 20d.| 16d.| 10d. |10d.| 10 a, 
Shoes, 2 7 da. 6 d. 4d. 2 ad. 2d. 2 d. ig 
ian | 68d.| 68d.| 60d.| 60d,| 454. / 46d.| 46 a. 
Original Allowance,......... 479 d. |458 d, |358 d. |298 d. |289 d. |188 d. |1454 d. 
Ist Increase,.........c.o..... | 81 a. 67 d.| 72d.) 62d | 41d.| 22d 293 d. 
2nd Ditto, ...sccsecccscsscceres 80 d.| 75 d.| 80d.! 50d. | 40d. | 80d. | 25 d| Not 
Srd Ditto, ..........cseeseeseee | 80d. | 80d. 7 80d.) 80d. | 80d. | 80d. | 40 d.| specified. 


Total monthly cost in ddéms,|720 d. |680 d. |560 d. 480 d. |400 d. |320 d. |240 d.| 160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abulfazl ceases from Class IV.; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. G’hi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 135. 

2. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
secen classes: Masti, Shergir, Sddah, Manjholah, Karha, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 124, 1. 17]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 24 mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat, a Bhot, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d., and 
the two last 90d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the beginning 
elephants were branded ; but now certain differences are made. 

Shergir Elephants. Monthly cost, 1100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; also 
15 @. less for the Mahéwat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 @. 

Sédah Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 ¢., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain 14 m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. Besides 
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30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mah4wat and the Bhoi. An 
increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjholah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600d. Grain lm. The decrease 
is thé same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. Grain, 30s. Hence there is a 
decrease of 30 d. on this account, and of 15d. for the Mahéwat. No Bhoi 
is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

P*handurkiya Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 8. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s.; grass, 1 d.; furniture, 
20 d.; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 ddéms, 20 d. more were allowed. 

4. Oven. Monthly allowance, 120d. Grain, 48.; grass 1 d.; furniture, 
6d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d. more wero given. 

5. Oven for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., r/z., 480 d. for four oxen; 120 d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 

Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mangabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


AIN 3. 
THE MANGABDARS:! 


Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles of 
lawlessness will not cease to rise. It isso with the elements: as long as the 
uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of exhibiting the 
wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form unions among 


* The Arabians say mangib; in Persia ddr, an officer ; but the word is generally 
and India, the word is pronounced smangud. restricted to high officials. 
It means a post, an ottice, hence mangub- 


ee eee 
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themselves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live comfortably, and 
watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But men, from the 
wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of a just leader, 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being ruled by a monarch ; for the extraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command." To disperse this cloud of ignorance, 
God chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will quell the strife among men by his experience, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. For this 
cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mancabdjrs, from the 
Dahbéshé (Commander often) to the Dah Hazdr? (Commander of Ten Thousand), 
limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand, to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ;* they read in 
it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mancabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 


eternal bliss. 


> “ When the collector of the Diwan 
asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it with all humility and 
ission. And if the Collector wishes 

to spit into their mouths, they should 
open their mouths without the slightest 
fear of contamination (fagazzuz), so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 
Lwith their mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The object 
ef such humiliations and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islam, the true 
religion, and to show contempt to false re- 
gions. God himself orders us to despise 
them; for He says (Sur. 9, 29), ‘Out of 
hand,whilst they are reduced low.’ To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, because they are the greatest enemies 
of Mustafa (Muhammad),because Mustafa, 
regarding the killing, and plundering of 
Hindus, and making slaves of them, has 
ordered,‘ They must either accept the 
Islam, or be killed or be made slaves, and 
their property must be plundered ;’ and 


with the exception of the Im4m i A’zam 
(Abu Hanifah), to whose sect we all 
belong, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydh from Hindus ; but all 
ther lawson say, ‘ Hither death or the 
Islam.’ Tdértkh « Firiiz Shahi, p. 290. 
Akbar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting with the sword. This, he 
said, was inhuman. And yet, he allow- 
ed the suttee. 

3 Jaldlah. This curious word is, ac- 
cording to Bahdr + ’Ajdin, an abbrevia- 
tion of the phrase Jalla jaldlahu, ‘ May 
His glory shine forth.’ It is then used in 
the sense of God ; thus the dual jaldla- 
tain, saying Allah! Allak!; and 
khatm tjaldlah saying the word Allah 
125,000 times. Similarly here; the 66 
mancabs correspond to the value of the 


letters of Jaldlah, i. e. “Vj —=1 4. 30 + 
30 -- 56 = 66. Abulfazl makes much of 
the coincidence ; for Akbar’s name was 
Jaldl uddin, and Akbar was a divinity, 
Perhaps I should not say cotncidence, 
because of the sixty-six mancabs only 
one half existed. 
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In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first glance,’ and 
confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the mangab ofa 
servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the number of the 
beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the Mangabdars vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent comes up 
to his mangab, is put into the first class of his rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class; the 
third class contains those contingents which are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

Vuzbiashis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no 
troops of their own in accordance with the statement made above, that 
Dikhili troops are now-a-days preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. 
The nine intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 
700 Rupees by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Diubistis, the fixed number of Turki 
and Janglah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, generally dfuwannas, rarely 

"ibis; and Dahkbashis aro excused the Zurki horse, though their salaries 
remain as bofore. 
Nore BY THE TRANSLATOR ON THE MAncass. 


The sixty-six Mancabs, detailed by Abulfazl in the following table 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a repre- 
sentation of the Mancabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. 
The table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himself in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
7000; and thirty commands of the Mancabdars, namely commands 
of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1250, 1000, 900 ?, 
800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 P, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 
50, £0, 30, 20,10. Ofthe last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (the commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. ofthe 
Ain, though the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan’s time (Pddishdhndmah, 
II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 900 are enumerated in that list. 


: Abulfazl often praises Akbar as a | Akbar learnt the art from the Jogis. 
good physiognomist. Badadoni says, 


maT, ma paiges -onfapes geet emeiren 
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Abulfaz] specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Commanders 
up tothe Mancabdars of 500; he then gives the namesof the Com- 
manders of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were 
alive, viz., 


of Commanders of 150 ............ 53 
= 120 oxeeeaeiete we 1 
100 (Yusbdashis) 250 
80 52. escasoes 91 
OO. sade tee abun 204 
DO. sos aeea eee ce 16 
RO be wr geal 260 
BU sdiiséestasae 39 
AO ia Mend ike cuad 250 
AO? vee snes eee a ee 224 — 


in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mancabdars from 5000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As Abulfazl’s List (Kin 30), according to the testimony of Niz4m 
i Harawi is a complete list,’ it is certain that of the 66 Mancabs of the 
following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Sh&h- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhndmah, which likewise gives 18 com- 
mands to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishéhndmah are :—Four com- 
mands of the princes (Daré Shikoh, 20,000; Shéh Shujé, 15,000; 
Aurangzeb, 15,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Padishdhnamah up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mancabs under 200, and at Sh&hjahén’s time, Mancabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nisdm’s Tabagdt and the Madsir i Rahimt, Mancabdaérs from the 
Haz&ri (Commander of 1000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard-t- 


* Nizam says in the introduction to asdmi «har yak rd afdzilpandh Shaikh 
his List of the principal grandces of | <Abulfazel dar kitdb i Akbarndmah mar- 
Akbar's Court, that it was unnecessary qumt galam i badds'ragam gardanidah. 
for bim to specify all, because ta/pil + 


21.0 


kibar, oy umara-i-izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mangabdars from the Hazaris 
upwards. Nizam does restrict his phrases ba martabah i imdrat rasid, or 
dur jargah (or silk, or sumrah) é ward muntazim gasht, to commanders 
from ILazaris. 

The title Amir ul Umard (the Amir of the Amirs, princpal 
Amir), which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at 
the time, seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam 
gives this title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwéjah Khan, Mir Muhammad 
Khan Atkah, Muzaffar Khan, Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, and to 
the three commanders-in-chief, Bairim Jthin, Mun’im Khan, and 
Mirz4 ’Abdurrahim, the three latter being styled Khan Khanan,' or 
Khan Khéndn o Sipahsdlar. 

In the Padishahnamah, however, the title of Amirul Umarda 18 
restricted to the first iving grandee (Ali Mardén Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizim only mentions commanders of 5000, 
4000, 8000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000—for lower Mancabs he does 
not specify names. Abulfazl gives three intermediate Mangabs of 
4500, 3500, and 1250; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks, we may conclude that these Mangabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, we have, according to Ain 30, 
twelve steps from 5000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2500) is the fre/fth part of the salary of a commander of 
5000 (Rs. 30,000). The Padishahnamah gives fourteen steps between the 
commanders of 7000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a Commander 
of 7000 at one kror of ddms per annwn, or 250000 Rs., stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghids ullughat, states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 isl fdvor, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pangadi, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 124th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mancabdars, as given 
by Abulfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Padishédhndmah and the Ghids, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high; but they would be 


1 For Khdn i Khdndn, the Khan of | I:dfat is left out. 
the Khans. In such titles the Persian 


S00 VV 
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eonsiderably reduced, if each Mangabdér had to keep up the establish- 
ment of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &c., which Abulfazl specifies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding Ain and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, &c., mentioned in the following 
table, would amount 
for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10637 R. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 R.) to 30153 R. 

100 ( ditto 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abulfazl mentions for each Mancab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 238, 1. 7. 

A commander of 5000 was not necessarily at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach 
the number expressed by the title of a Mancabdar. Thus Nizém says 
of Todar Mall and Qutbuddin Muhammad Khin, as if it was something 
worth mentioning, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 naukars, or servants, 7. e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commander of 4000 (Nizim says 5000), and Qutbuddin a commander 
of 5000. Of ’Abdul Majid Acaf Khan, a commander of 3000 (vide 
Ain 30, No. 49), Niz4m says, ‘he reached a point when he had 20,000.’ 
In the Padish&hnémah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men undereach commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Shéhjah4n only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only 50 troopers. This also explains the use of the word w!5 sdt 
after the titles of Mancabd&rs ; as panj hdzdri i sdt sihhazdr suwdr, “a 
Commander of 5000, personally (sd¢, or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.”’ Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdistah Khan panjhazdri, panj 
hazar sutcdr t duaspah sihaspah, “ Shaistah Khan, a Commander of 5000, 
contingent 5000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
is called duaspah, if he has two horses, and sihaspah, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpah 
sthaspah troopers was a distinction, asin the Pddishdhndmah only the 
senior Mancabdirs of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhaz4ris; 1 Chahfrhazéri; 2 Sihhazfri; 2 Duhazdéri; 2 Hazar o 
pancadi ; 1 Hazéri; and 1 Hafteadi. 

The higher Mancabdars were mostly governors of Gubahs. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdlars ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Hadkims, and afterwards, Qdhib Cubah or 

31 ; 
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Cibahdars, and still later merely Cubahs. The other Mancabdars held 
Jigirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mancabdirs are also called fa indtiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdbindt (followers) ;’ hence tabinbashi, the 
Mancabdar himself, or his Bashshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mangabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general, 
or.the local treasuries ; ride Ains 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as frauduleut practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan (ride pp. 140, 188) 
was appointed Mir Bakishi. The following passage from Badéoni (I, 
p. 190) is interesting : 


“The whole country, with the exception of the A/d/cah lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jagir; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbdéz Khan,? the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh 0 mahalli, which had been the rule of 
A’lauddin Khilji,® and afterwards tho law under Sher Shah. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty (dést2), and be 
ready with his followers to mount guard and....,* as had been ordered ; and 
when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 
to be branded, he was then to he made a Cadi, or Commander of 100 or more. 
They were likewise to keep clephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Mancabs, according to the same rule. When they had brought to 
the musters their new contingent complete, they were to be promoted 
aceording to their merits and circumstances to the post of Hazdért, Duhasdrl, 
and even Panjhazdri, which is the highest Mancab; but if they did not do 
well at the musters, they were to be put down. But notwithstanding this 
new regulation, the condition of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs 
did what they liked; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 


In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 


7 wbsbusd, pl. of gpa, from EP tain, 
the Indian pronunciation of ar) ta’yin, 
to appoint. tdbin, GL, to follow ; then 
as an adj., one who follvis. ‘This cor- 
rects the erroneous meanings of ‘db7# on 
p- 62 of the Journal A. 8. of Bengal for 
1868. 

® The passage in the printed edition 
is frightfully unintelligible. For 4/A read 
Kamba ; for bau duhanidah, we have per- 


haps to read ydd dahdnidah, having 
brought to the memory of (Akbar) ; for 
tdbtdn, read tdbindn ; for pandh Khudd, 
read pandh ba Khudd; for dn ham, read 
dn hamah. 

® The Tarikh i Firdz Shdhé says but 
little regarding it. The words ddgh o 
mahalli occur very often together. 

“ Ojdr o maljdr(?). For idr, & 
Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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attendants into soldiers’ clothes (/ibds ¢ sipdht), brought them to the musters, 
and performed everything according to their duties. But when they got 
their jégirs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergency arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them again away, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mangabdér remained in statu quo, 
‘dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he was 
no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (nadddf), carpenters, and green- 
grocers, Hindu and Musalmfn, and brought borrowed horses, got them 
branded, and were appointed to a Mangab, or were made Krorts (vide p. 13, 
L 5 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one (vide p. 231); and when 
a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on-foot. Many 
times it happened at the musters, before the emperor himself in the Diw&n- 
khénah i khfc, that they were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
feet tied, when they were found to weigh from 24 to 3 man, more or less (?) 
and after inquiry, it was found that all were hired, and that their very 
clothes and saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then used to 
say, ‘“‘ With my eyes thus open, I must give these men pay, that they 
may have something to live on.” After some time had passed away, His 
Majesty divided the Ahadis into duaspah, yakaspah (having one horse), and 
simaspah (having half a share in a horse), in which latter case two troopers 
kept one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, which amounted 
to six rupees.” 
Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence,........ ;> but notwithstanding 
all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &c.; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the Ain ; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (p. 217, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat), 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat)—an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times—is the secret of his success." 

° "We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the 
strength of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in 


_ * Soaccording to one MS. The passage ® Here follows a sentence which I do not 
ts not quite clear, know how to translate. 
: * Fide p. 11, note. 
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the Pedishas tinah regarding the strength of Shahjahdn’s army; ride 
Padishahn, II, p. 715. 


“The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Faujdérs, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganahs. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows— 

8000 Mancabdars. 
7000 mounted Ahadis and mounted Bargandazes. 
185,000 Cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tdbindn) of the 
Princes, the Chief grandees, and the other Mangabdars. 

‘“ Bosides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the emperor, 
and the remaining 30,000? are in the Cubahs and the forts.” 


The ‘Rule of branding the fourth part’ is described among the 
events of the year 1086, as follows (II, p. 506) :— 


“The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahén). 
If a Mancgabdar holds a jagir in the same gtibah, in which he holds his 
mangab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his” rank.’ 
Accordingly a Sth Hazdri t zal sthhazar suecdr (a Commander of 3000, personal 
rank; contingent, 3000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another cibah, he has only to 
muster @ fourth part. Accordingly, a Chaharhazari chahdrhazdr suwar (a 
Cummander of 4000; contingent, £000) has only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdiir should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdri pany- 
hazdr suvdr (a commander of 5000; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
viz., 300 Schaspah troopers, 600 Duaspah troopers, 100 yakaspah troopers 
[¢. e, 1000 mon with 2200 horses], provided the income (Adg?/) of his jagir 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Szhaspah troopers, 500 duaspah troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers [7. ¢., 1000 men with 2000 horses], provided the 
income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months; or 800 duaspah troopers, and 
200 yakaspah troopers [?. e, 1000 men and 1800 horses], if the income of 
his jagir was fixed at 10 months; or 600 duaspah troopers and 400 yakaspah, 
if at 9 months ; or 450 duaspah and 550 yakaspah troopers, if at 8 months ; 


* The edition of the Pddishdhndmah ers (troopers) to the brand (digh) ac- 
has wrongly 3000. cording to the third part. 
? Literally, he has to bring his follow- 
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or 250 duaspak and 750 yakaspah troopers, if at 7 months; or 100 duaspahk 
and 900 yakaspah troopers, if at 6 months; or 1000 yakaspah, if at 5 months. 

But if the troopers to a mangab had all been fixed as sthaspah duaspah 
{in other words, if the Commander was not a Panj hazdri, panj hazdr suwdr, 
buta Pany hazdri panj hazdr suwdr i duaspah siaspah| he musters, as his 
proportion of duaspah and sihaspah troopers, double the number which he 
would have to muster, if his mancab had been as in the preceding. 
Accordingly, a Panj hazdri panj hasdr tamdm duaspah sthaspah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only duaspah and sthaspah), would muster 600 troopers 
with three horses, 1200 troopers with two horses, and 200 troopers with 
one horse each [+.¢., 2000 men with 4400 horses], provided the income 
of his jaégir be fixed at 12 months, and so on.”’ | 


From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mancabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahén. 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazar 
sucdr, the strength of his contingent was ?%°° = 250 men with 650 
horses, riz. 75 sihaspah, 150 duaspah, and 25 yakaspah ; and if his title 
was Hasari hazdr suwdr i duaspah siaspah, the strength of his contingent 
was 500 men with 1300 horses, viz. 150 sihaspah, 300 duaspah, and 50 
yakaspah, if the income of his jégir was drawn by him for every month 
ofthe year. The above passage also indicates that the proportions of 
sihaspah, and duaspah, and yakaspah troopers was for all mancabs as 
300: 600: 100, or as 3: 6: 1. 

As the author of the Padishahnamah does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mancabdars drew the income, 
we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their 
Jjagirs. 
From an incidental remark (Pddishéhnamah, I. p. 118), we see 
that the pay of a Commander of sihashpah duaspah troopers was double 
the pay allowed to a Commander of yakaspahs. This agrees with the 
fact that the former had double the number of men and horses of the 
latter. 

The strength also of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
Seeond Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
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strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of Xin 30, Abulfazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the Ain 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashis) 


204 60 
260 40 
250 20 
224 10 


As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, 
musketeers, and artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 
horses (ride p. 132, 1.6 from below), which were under the immediate 
charge of Mirza Abdurrahim Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Chief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. 
The rest were matchlock-bearers and artillery. In Ain 6, Abulfazl states 
that there were 12,000 matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of 
which Shahjahin had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staffemploy in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial 
workshops; others were employed as adjutants and carriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
soldiers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Badaoni 
mentions an Ahadi of the name of Khwajah Ibrahim Husain as one of 
his friends (II, p. 394). The number of Mancabdars, which under 
Shahjahan amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man- 
cabdars, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 were dead, 
when Abulfazl wrote it,’ so that there would be about 250 higher 
Mancabdars, to which we have to add 13888 lower Mancabdars, from 
the Commanders of 130 downwards; hence altogether about 1600 
Mancabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mancabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mancabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (=a/) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mancabdars had even to 
furnish men with four horses (chahdraspah). A Dahbashi, or Commander 


1The list of grandecs in Ain 30 is 
quoted in Nizim’s Tabaqit which do not 
go beyond A. H. 1002, as the author died 
in October 159-4; butit may be still older, 
as Nizam assigns to several Mancabdars 
a higher rank than the one mentioned 
by Abulfazl. In fact, the list refers to 
a time prior to the year 993, when the 


three princes (Bad. II, p. 342) were ap- 
pointed Commanders of 12000, 9000, and 
7000 respectively, whilst in Abulfazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, Murad 
as Commander of 8000, and Danyal as 
of 7000. 
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of Ten, had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but in later times 
(ride Ain 5) the Chahdraspahs were discontinued, and a Dahbdsht fur- 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish 
horses in proportion, one of Akbar’s Hazfris would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a Haz4ri at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 
650. 

Of Non-Commissioned officers a Mirdahah is mentioned ; vide note 
},p. 116. The pay of a Mirdahah of matchlock-bearers varied from 
74 to 64 R. per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6} to 
23k. Asthey were standing (household) troops, Abulfazl has put them 
into the first Book of this work (Ains 36 to 40); and generally, the reader 
will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mangabdars. 

Badéoni, in the above extract, p. 243, speaks of a Hbds i sipaht, or 
soldier’s uniform (armour ?). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mancabdérs con- 
misted in certain flags (vide p. 50,1. 6, from below), and the gharyal 
or gong (vide in the beginning of the Fourth Book, Ain i Gharydal). 


HogseEs. 
Com- 
MANDERS 7 

OF & 
& eS eaees . : 
: Si4,e [al] es 
1} 10,000 |6s'68;136 1136 |136 
2 $,000 JObOFIOS [108 {LOS 
3) 7.00 49 19° 98 | 98 | 98 
4| 5,000 [31/38 68 | 68 | 68 
5] 4,900 33/33 67 | 67 | 67 
Gl 4,800 [82/32! 66 | 66 | 65 
m| 4,700 131131; 65 | 65 | 63 
gs} 4,600 [3131] 63 | 63 | 62 
9} 4,500 431/30! 61 | 61 | 61 
10} 4,400 J30!29! 60 | Go | 59 
11} 4,300 [29'28' 59 | 59 | 58 
12} 4,200 [28 27, 58 | 58 | 57 
13} 4,1u0 [27,27, 56 | 56 | 56 
14, 4,000 27/27) 54 | 54 | 54 
15| 3,900 [26 a 53 | 53 | 52 
16} 3.800 [26l26| 51 | 51 | 51 
17} 3,700 [25/25! 50 | 50 | 50 
18| 3,600 |25/25/ 49 | 48 | 48 
19} 3,500 [2424] 47 | 47 | 47 
20| 3,400 [23/23] 46 | 46 | 46 
21} 3,300 [22 22! 45 | 45 | 44 
22] 3,209 [21/21] 44 | 44 | 42 
23] 3,100 |20.20| 43 | 43 | 41 
24/ 8,000 [20/20] 40 | 40 | 40 
25| 2,900 [19/19] 39 | 39 | 39 
26| 2,800 [18/18] 38 | 38 | 38 
27| 2,700 |17/17| 37 | 37 | 37 
231 2.600 [17/17] 36 | 36 | 35 
29) 2,500 [17:17] 34 | 34 | 35 
30] 2,400 417,17] 38 | 33 | 33 
31| 2,300 [16/16] 33 | 33 | 32 
32) 2,200 [16/16] 32 | 32 | 31 

2,100 415/15] 31 | 31 | 31 
34| 2,000 15/15] 30 | 30 | 30 
35| ‘1,900 [14/14] 29 | 29 | 29 
36] 1,800 J14/13| 28 | 28 | 28 
37; 1,700 [14/13] 27 | 27 | 27 
38} —_1,6v0 ]13/13] 26 | 26 | 25 
39] 1,500 [1z/12) 24 | 24 | 24 
40| 1,400 [12/12] 24 | 24 | 23 
41} 1,300 }12/12] 23 | 23 | 23 
42' 1.900 }L1j11} 22 | 22 | 22 
43] 1,100 }11/11) 22 | 22) 21 
44{ 1,000 J10/10) 21 | 21 | 21 
45 900 {10/10' 20 | 20 | 20 
46 800 {10/141 17. | 17 | 9 
47 700 | 6/13] 9 | 13 | 14 
48 6) 5} 7/11] 9] 4 
49\ ¢ 600; 14) 7 8] 8| 4 
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S23. 
rend] . : 
BE; £ First. 
Zv\|24| 2 
7 |e © Rs. 
160 | 40 |320 [60,000 
130 | 34 ]260 [50,000 : 
110 | 27 1220 ]45,000] ... fg 
80 | 20 |160 [3 ),000 ‘29,000 | 28,000 
77 | 19 [1857 [27,600 :27,400 | 27,300 
77 | 192'152 [27,600 27,400 | 27,300 
75 | 191/151 [26,800 26,600 | 26,500 
74 | 184148 (26,400 26,200 | 26,100 
72%) 182/145 [26,000 [25,800 | 25,700 
71 | 182'142 [25,200 |25,000 | 24,800 
693! 18 [139 24,400 24,200 | 24,000 
68 | 172/136 [23,600 [23,400 | 23,200 
68 | 172,133 22,800 |22, 400 | 22,400 
65 | 17 {130 [22,000 21,800 | 21,600 
632 162127 [21,400 |21,200 | 21,100 
2 | 162 124 [20,800 [20,600 | 20,500 
6U8) 163/121 [20,200 [20,000 | 19,900 
59 | 154/118 [19,600 119,400 | 19,300 
578 153/115 (19,000 |18,800 | 18,700 
56 | 1531112 [18,300 |18,014| 18,300 
543" 15 1109 |18,200 |18,000 | 17,90 
53 | 142/106 [17,800 |17,600 | 17,500 
513] 142'103 [17,400 |17,200 | 17,100 
50 | 14 |100 {17,900 {16,800 | 16,700 
48 | 133! 96 [16,400 |16,200 | 16,100 
46 | 122] 92 [15,800 |15,600| 15,5v0 
44 | 113! 88 115,200 15,000 | 14,900 
42 | 104! 84 [14,600 /14,400| 14,300 
40 | 10 | 80 [14,000 |13,800 | 13,700 
38 | 92 76 13,620 |13,400 | 13,300 
36 4: 72 [13,200 |13,000 | 12,900 
34 | 81! 68 [12,800 |12,600| 12,500 
32 | 73) 64 [12,400 |12,200| 12,100 
30 | 7 | 6O 12,000 |11,900} 11,800 
284 $58 111.950 /11,350/ 11,450 
273) 62) 56 111,400 |11,650 | 11,300 
26%} 54! 54 111,220 [11,000] 10.800 
251) 52) 52 110,600 |10,400| 10,200 
24 | 5 | 59 [10,000 | 9,890 | 9,700 
232! 44' 49 | 9,60u | 9,400} 9,300 
23'| 4% 48 1 9,200/ 9,100} 9,050 
22 | 43] 46 | 9,000] 8,900) 8,800 
22 | 4% 44 § 8,700/8,500/ 8,400 
21 | 41! 42 | 8,200/8,100' 8,c00 
20] 4 | 40 | 7,700! 7,400| 7,100 
17 | 82; 34 | 5,000) 4,700] 4,400 
152) 3 | 27 | 4,400/ 4,000| 3,800 
13 | 22! 21 § 3,500/ 3,200| 3,000 
14 15 | 2,800/ 2,750 | 2,700 


? For differences in reading I must refer the reader to my Text edition, p. 185. 
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AIN 4. 
THE AHADYFS. 


There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mangab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of any 
one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and 
are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of learning 
their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim of His 
Majesty to confer a spiritual moaning on that which is external, he calls 
such persons Ahadis (from ahad, one). They are thus reminded of the 
waily of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diw4n and a 
Paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, they pass through the Yddddsht, the 7a’ligah, the descrip- 
tive roll, and accounts [ode Ain 10]. The paymaster then takes security, and 
introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, who generally 
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increases his pay from an cighth to three-fourths, or even to inore than 
kix-suvcenths.". Many Ahadis have indced more than 500 Rupees per mensem.? 
Iie then gets the number nine us his brand [vide Afn 7]. In the beginning, 
when their rank was first established, some Ahadis mustered eight horses; 
On his sarkhat [vide Ain 11] each receives a 
Sarmanchah (vank and pay certificate), on which year after year the treasurer 
makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bakhshi, which is called now-a-days TZa;hihah,’ the 
clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandves. 


but now, the limit is five. 


This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one monuth’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twenticth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 


Saqatndmah,* explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming, he 1s 


Government ; 


held indemnified for his dead horse, but dves not receive the money for 
keeping a horsy until he gets anew one. But if he has uo Sagafndmah to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majosty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as imds money,’ and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters; or if the Ahadi be in debt, in 


eight instalments. 


AIN 5. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As Ihave said something about the Mangabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 


2 Or as we would say, by 75 or even 
853 per cent. Vide note 4 p. 88. 

# This agrees with a statement which 
I have seen in some historian of Akbar’s 
reign that a senior Ahadi was promoted 
toa Vuzbdshiship, as the next step. 
Vide p. 20, note 1. 

® The Tughihah corresponds therefore 
to a ‘life certificate.’ Arabic infinitives 
II. take in modern Persian a final 3; 
thus ¢a'ligah [vide below Ain 10], takh- 


Sifah [vide p. 95, note, 1), de. 

* From sagata he ati de 
armds money. The word .»\*)! 
may be Inf. 1V., or pluralof rams, a grave. 
Badaoni evidently reads trmds, because 
in IT, p. 202, he explains trinds by zawdl i 
dushman the burying, or destruction, of 
the foes, ‘ which word the grandees used 
instead of talab t ajnds, requesting stores, 
&c.’ Hence irmas, a request’ made for 

military supplies or for 'y 
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The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ifa trooper has more than one horse, they add to his establieh- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the alldwance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class; or if this be not given, he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yakaspah trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ’Iréqi, he gets 30 FR. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R.; if Turk, 
20 R.; ifa Ydbe, 18 R.; ifa Tdsf, 15 R.; if a Janglah, 12 BR. 

The Revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 #., but now 
only 15 B, 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now the 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every Dahbdsht had to muster 2 chakdraspah, 3 sihaspah, 3 duaspah, and 
2 yakaspah troopers [7. ¢., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mancgabd&re in the same proportion. But now a Dahbishi’s contingent 
consists of 3 sthdspah, 4 duaspah, and 3 yakaspah troopers [%. ¢., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses |. 


AIN 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 


As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and performremarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these....' is the Awdrahnawts. Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams; the second 400 d.; 
the third, 800 ¢.; the fourth, 240 d. 


The Bandégqehts or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this service 
is an experienced Bitikeht, an honest treasurer, and an active Dérogah. 
A few Bandugqchis are selected for these offices ; the others hold the following 
ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uniformity 
may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed with propriety and 
understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] officers is of four 
grades, first, 300 d.; second, 280 d.; third, 270 d.; fourth, 260 d. 


4 The text has a word which does not suit. 
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Common Bandigehis are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. Firsé class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 ad. 


The Darbans, or Porters. 
A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of tho Jfirdahahs is fivefold, 200, 160, 140, 180, and 120 d. 
Common Darbdns have from 100 to 120 d. 


The Khidmatiyyahs. 

The Ahidmatiyyahs also belong to the infantry. They guard the environs 
of the palace, and sec that certain orders are carried out. Panjdhis to 
Bistis have 200° d.; and a Dakbashi gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
got 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery and 
theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The effective 
orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty: they are now famous for 
their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mdwis. Their chief has 
received the title of Ahidmat Rd. Being near the person of His Majesty, 
he lives in affluence. His men are called Hhidmatiyyahs.* 


The Mewrahs.? 
They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 


likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages are 
the same as the preceding. 


The Shamsherbaz, or gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they shew much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called ZLakrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only; these are 
called yak-hat’?h. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern districts, 
and usea somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwah. Those who 
como from the southern districts, make their shields large enough to conceal 
ahorseman. This kind of shield they call ¢ileah. 


* They are called in the Tuzuk i Ja- t Jahdngirt, p. 303. 


hangiri Piyddahd i Khidmatiyyah. The 7 * Among the innovations made by 
name of their chief under Jahangfr was Akbar are the Ddék-Mewraks, of whom 
Rdi Min, He once picked up the young some were stationed at every place.” 


Shah Shuja’, who had fallen from an Khaft Khan I, p. 243. Hence the 
upper window to the ground. Zuzuk Mewrahs were chiefly postmen. 
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Another class goes by the name of P’hardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of Bankilis are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is straight 
near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The skill which 
they exhibit passes all description. Others make various kinds of daggers 
and knives, and perform with them the most extraordinary feats. Each 
class of these men has a different name; they also differ in their perform- 
ances. But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listening to my descriptions be sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court dne 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Cadi (commander of one 
hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their salaries 
vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwans, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turani wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustén, clever Mals from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents are 
made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the age—Mirzé Khan of Gilin; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom His 
Majesty has given the name of Sher hamiah, or Lion-attacker ; Qadiq of 
Bukhara ; ’Alf of Tabriz; Mur4d of Turkistén ; Muhammad ’Ali of Turén; 
Faléd of Tabriz; Q4ésim of Tabriz; Mirzé Kuhnahsuwér of Tabriz; Shah 
Quli of Kurdistén ; Hil4l of Abyssinia; Sadhi Dayal; Ali; Sri Ram; 
Kanhyé; Mangol; Ganesh; Anb&i; Nénk4é; Balbhadr; Bajrnat’h. 

The Chelahs, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name dandah, or slave ; 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi term signifies a faithful 
disciple." Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have chosen the 
road to happiness.? 


* The word Chelah is the same as The author of the pretty Tazkirah, 
the Arab. murtd, a disciple who places entitled Kalimdtushshu ard, which con- 
implicit belief in his murshid or pir, tains biographies of the poets of the 
the head of the sect. ‘And many of eleventh century, was called Chelah. 
His Majesty’s special disciples, in 991, His real name is Mirzi Muhammad 
called themselves chelahs in imitation of Afzal ; asa poet he is known as Sarkhush.. 
the use of this term among Jogfs.” Ba- 


déon II, p. 325. ® By joining the Divine Faith. 
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Various meanings attach to the term slave. Firat, that which people 
im goneral mean by a slave. Some men obtain powor over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave, who leaves the path of 
selfishness, and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.’ Zhird/y, one’s child. 
fourthly, one who kills a man, in order to inherit his property. ¢fthly,a 
robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he had robbed. 
Sirthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment of money, 
in which case the murderer hecomes the slave of the man who releases 
him. Serenthly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as a slave. 

The pay of Chelahs varies from 1 &. to 1d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 
they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

His Majesty who encourages everything which is excellent, and knows 
the value of talent, honors people of various classes with appointments in the 
ranks of the urmy; and raises them from the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a grandee. 


The Kuhars, or Palki bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. With 
their palkis, singhasans, chaudols, and dilis, they walk so evenly, that the 
man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are many in this 
country; but the best came from the Dak’hin and Bengal. At Court, several 
thousands of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer varies from 192 to 
384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Dékhilt troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mancabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate these 
infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nimah suwdrdn, or half troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhili troops are matchlock-bearers; the others 
earry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d., or 
4 R.; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahahs of the archers 
got from 120 to 180 d.; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 


* Tnasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pér. 
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I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself with 


having described the principal classes. I have also given some details in 
speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 


AIN 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and enquired into 
the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Betikchis should make out 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar marks. Their 
ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be 
registered. A Dérogah also was appointed, whose duty it is to see that the 
men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform their duties 
without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta'ligah [cide Ain 10). 

Dakhilt troops are admitted on the signature of the Mancabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and receives 
the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are handed 
over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then entered at 
the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by those officers, 
which serves as @ proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. ach roll is 
then handed over to the inspecting Dérogah. He takes them in the manner 
described above [vide Ain 4.] to His Majesty, who orders the pay to be 
increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of a man by the 
lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or decrease his pay. 
He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his face from a soldier, 
60 much so that experienced people are astonished, and refer His Majesty’s 
power of discernment to ‘hidden knowledge.’ When the roll is thus 
certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi’ah Nawis (Ain 10), the Mir 'Arz, and 
the officer commanding the guards. On the strength of this certiticate, the 
Dirogah of the dégh (brand) marks the horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin [#. ¢. like this, r], and was put on the right aside of 
the neck of the horse. For somo time, it was made in shape of two alifs 
intersecting at right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy, as in this 
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figure ,and put on the right thigh, For some time again, it was 
made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals were 
They make 


Iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new signs are 


introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. 
likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first time, was marked with a1; the second time with a 2, and 
soon; but now Llis Majesty has ordered that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Mangabdars, the governors of the 
provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefuluess with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when a 
suldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (ezde next 
Ain), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi commenced 
But since the 


present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each horse with which, 


to count from the day he brought his (exchanged) horse. 


instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, should be described, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one; the Bakhshis, at the 
subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. ILorses answering the description in the rolls were even 
hired, and substituted for the old ones ; but as the mark was not forthcoming, 


the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 


AIN 8. 
ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 


The servants (Mancabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours, uuprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mangabdér delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (agt@)y is withheld. Formerly when the mark was repeated, they put 
the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse witha 
2, when it was mustered the second time, and soon; but now, as each class 
of soldiers has a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated at the 


* Properly igtd’, Inf. 1V. of gata’a ; conferred ; so often in the Zdérikh + 


but in India the word is mostly pro- 
nounced as agfd.’ The king is there- 
fore called mugtt’, one who confers lands 
on the nobles; abstr. n. mgt’? the 
giving of lands to nubles, of which the 
Moghul Historians accuse Sher Shah. 
Vide end of Ain 10, Third Book. Afugta’, 
past part., one on whom lands have been 


Kiriz Shéhi. From the times of Akbar 
the words agfd and jdgir are used as 
synonyms ; before his time we only find 
agtd used ; but jdgtr, or jdigir, occurs 
in its etymological sense. In later His- 
oe the word aytd’ is bus rarely met 
with, 
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subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was retained. 
Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty who have no leisure to 
look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and muster their 
horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jaégirs are very remote, 
do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; but 
when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth of their income 
is retrenched. And if a Mancabdér has been promoted to a higher Mangab, 
and three years have elapsed since he last presented his horses at muster’ 
he receives a personal (vv!) increase of salary, but draws the allowance for 
the increased number of his men after the first muster. His old and his 
new men then get their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior horse in exchange for 
his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts it. 


AIN 9. 


RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hindi chaukt. There are three kinds of - 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven parts, 
each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy Mancabdér. Another, fully acquainted with all ceremonies 
at Court, is appointed as Mir’Ars. All orders of His Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the Mir Ars and the Commander of the 
Palace). They are day and night in attendance about the palace, ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, the Imperial Qur 
(ride p. 110) is taken to the State hall. The mounting guards stand on 
the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are drawn up on the 
other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and takes 
notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. Both ranks salute His 
Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more important affairs from attend- 
ing, one of the princes is ordered to inspect the guards. From predilection 
and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, as also from a regard to general 
efficiency, His Majesty pays much attention to the guards. If any one 
is absent without having a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one 
week’s pay, or receives a suitable reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of 
which mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, 
whether near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or 
told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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condition, and continue to perform THis Majesty’s special orders. On the first 
of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, as ts 
usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks of 
favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty uear the person of ILlis Majesty. 


AIN 10. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQV?AHNAWTS." 


Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government; it is even 
necessary for every rauk of society. Though a trace of this office may have 
existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in the 
present reign. Tis Majesty has appointed fourteen zcalous, experienced, 
and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the 
turn of each comes after a fortnight.2 Some other suitable men are selected 
as supernumeraries, euch of whom is appointed for one day; and if any 
of the fourteen be detained by an important business, this additional person 
acts for him. Wence they are called sotud (supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever tho heads of tho departments report; what His Majesty 
cats and drinks; when he sleeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in the 
State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he goes to 
the general and private assemblies; the nature of hunting-parties; the 
slaying of animals;* when he marches, and when he halts; the acts of 
His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows made to him; his 
remarks (vide Fifth Bouk); what books he has read out to him; what alms 
he bestows; what presents he makes; the daily and monthly exercises’ 
which he imposes on himself; appointments to mancabs; contingents of 
troops; salaries ; jégirs ; Jrds money (vide above, p. 250, note 5) ; sayurghdle 
(rentfree land) ; the increase or ducrcase of taxes; contracts; sales; money 
transfers ; peshhash (tribute receipts) ; despatch; the issue of orders; the 


2 From wdgiah an event, and naiits | p. 171, 1. 5. 
a writer. Instead of wigruh nawis we . * Hence the arrangement must have 
also find majlis naiis. been as follows—first day, first and 
There was i Wag ahnaieis, or recorder, second writers; second day, second and 
in each Cubah. From. several places in third writers ; third day, third and fourth 
yy . Z 4 if : 

the Luzuk i duhingqiri, we see that the writers, and so on. 

Bakhshis of the Cribahs often held the * Akbar wished to restrict the slaying 
posts of Wagqerahnaiis at the same time. ' of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 


Vede Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2.; p. 137, 1. 1.; | * Especially fasts. 
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papers which are signed by His Majesty ; the arrival of reports; the minutes 
thereon ; the arrivals of courtiers ; their departures; the fixing’ of periods ; 
the inspection of the guards; battles, victories, and peace; obituaries of 
well-known persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of 
horses ; capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceed- 
ings of the general assemblies; marriages, births; chaugén games (vide 
Afn 29); chaupar, nard, chess, card games, &c. ; extraordinary phenomena ; 
the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
itis laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then makes 
a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who require it 
as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Parwdncht, by the Mir’ Arz, and 
by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state 
is called yddddsht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive the ydddasht when completed, keep it with them- 
selves, and make a proper abridgment of ‘it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yddddsht, when the abridgment is signed and sealed 
by the Weadgqiahnawis, and the Risdlakddr,* the Mir ‘Ars, and the 
Déragah. The abridgment, thus completed, is called Zw’ légahk, and the writer 
is called Za’ légahnawits. 

The 7Za’ligah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of State. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed; that 
there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department; that dishonest 
people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem; and thet 
active servants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 
held in check. 


AIN 11. 
ON SANADS. 
Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen, and write down the statement 


in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts is called a 
eenad. All classes of men adopt such aspractice. 


* Ta'in i muddat, the fixing of period- | for rtsd/ahddr, as, in later times, Cubah 
ical inspections ; opp. beta'iné dmadan | for Gubahkddr. 
to come at times not appointed before For Mir ’Arz we find in the early 
hand, unexpectedly. Historians 'driz. 

* The text has risd/ah, which stands 
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The saved is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsibility, 
and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest experienced 
officers, upon whose forchead the stamp of correctness shines, write the 
agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction cannot be 
forzotten. These loose sheets into which all 
the Daftar." 


His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 


sanads are entered, are called 


and brought it into preper working order. He has appointed clever, 


honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts :— 

lL. The Abedbulmal, or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&e.) 

2. The Arbdb uttahdivil.? 
suns for the Household have been expended; it contains the debits and 


This part explains the manner in which the 


credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court; and lastly, 
contains the accounts of daily expenditure, &c., for things bought or sold. 
3. Tho Zauih.? 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 
Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 


This part contains all entries referring to the .pay 


Some sanads are merely sealed with tho imperial seal. 


inethe following. 
The Farman ¢ sabti, 


Farman i sabtis are issued for three purposes :— 
1. For appointments to a Mangab; to tho Vakilship; to the post of 
Sinahsdlar (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the area 


of the princes; to the rank of Amirulumard (wide p. 240); to a Nadhiati, 


a ee Ss —— i 


2 English writers of the last century 
often reter to this system of keeping all 
documents in loose sheets, instead of 
bound bocks. The sheets were kept 
tovether by ao string drawn through 
them. This custom, T am informed, is 
still in use in Persia; and suits eastern 


countries, the hot and damp ehmate of 


soon destroys the binding of 
The word daftar is. the Greck 
Cihib 


Salle 


which 
books. 
Sipfepa. atanned hide, parchment. 
i daftar, Minister of Finance, the 


as Diwin and Vazir, Daftari means 
in Indiaa man kept in every office for 
mending pens, ruling paper and forms, Xe. 

2 The men who “get transfer receipts 
on the Treasury. This part of the Dattar 
contained all Household accounts, as 
specified above. Though all MSS. read 
Arbab, it is probable that abicdé is the 
more usual expression. 

2 Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the 
army; hence taujth military ‘accounts. 
For faujth, some MSS, read taujihah. 
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districtship ; to the post of Vazsir, or Finance Minister; to the Bakhshi- 
ship, (Pay master and Adjutant General); to the post of a Cadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jégirs, without military service ;' for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes... .* 

8. Forconferring Sayirghdls (vide Xin19); for grants on account of daily 
subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Za’ligah has been made out, the Diwan 1 Jdgir (who 
keeps the Jégir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is 
given for military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, 
the grant is once more sent to the Bakhshis for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper—shdcah, o 
mardum bardward numdyand ; kdrgardn ¢ in shughl chthrahnawist kunand (this 
is special; the estimate for the salary may be made out. The proper 
officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses are then 
branded at the time of the muster, the Bakhshigeneral takes the Za’ligah, 
keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount of the 
monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bakhshi grants instead of the Za’ligah, is called 
Sarkhat. 

The Sarkhats are entered in the daftars of all Sub-Bakhshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwdn then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due on 
it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the order 
to confer a jégir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following words 
are entered on the top of the report: Zu’ligah + tan qalami numdyand (they 
are to write out a Za’ligah ¢ tan (certificate of salary). This order suffices 
for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that effect. 
The draft is then inspected by the Diw&n, who verifies it by writing on it 
the words sabt numdyand (ordered to be entered). The mark of the Daftar, 
and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakhshi, and the Accountant the Diwén, are 
put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the outside. 
The draft thus completed is sent for signature to the Diwan. 

The (éhib + Taujth, or Military accountant, keeps the former Tu’ligah 
with himself, writes its details on the Furmdn, and seals and signs it. It is 


* Jdgirs, to which no military service beddgh o mahalli. Baddont, p. 316. 


attaches, appear to be called beddgh o 
mahalli,i.¢., the holder had nothing to 
do with the army and the musters, at 
which the Mancabdérs drew the salaries 
of their contingents, nor with the collec- 
tion of the taxes of the several Mahalls 
or Parganahs. ‘Thus Fathullah of Shiraz 
(ede p. 199) received Basdwar as his jégfr 


Badaonf also had a jagir of 1000 Big’has, 
at which he often grumbles, calling 
himself by way of joke Jazdré, or 
Commander of One Thousand. 

* The text has jde (sometimes P) ba 
"unwdn t mulk (milk ?) dddan—which I 
do not understand. 
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then inspected by the Afustaw/i, and is signed and sealed by him.  After- 
wards the Ndzfr and the Bakhshis do so likewise, when it is sealed by the 
Diwan, his Accountant, and the Vusel of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farmdn is made 
ouf in the same manner, but is gencrally called Bard? (cheque). A statement 
of accotnts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. After the Mérr, 
the Didnt Buyitdé signs it, and when it has passed through the hands of the 
Bakhshis aud the Diwan, it is sealed and signed by the Ahdx Sdaan. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Iniperial workshops, the deposits and pay- 
meouts of salaries to the workmen (of whom some draw their pay on [military] 
descriptive rolls, and others according to the services perfurmed by them, a8 
the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the 
wagyon department) are all made hy dardts. The accountant of each work- 
shop (or stable) writes out annually two dardts, one for the six months from 
Larwardin Yeobruary—Marcly) to Shahruecar, and the other from Afthr (Septem- 
ber) to Asfandryarmuz. Le writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, &¢., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the workmen, 
and signs the statement. The Dardae Buyitat imspects them, passes the 
order for payment, enquires ito the increase or decrease, if any, and 
writes on the margin as tahed ¢ fauldnt barat naiisand, ‘ Let a barat be made 
out shewing the amount to be deposited with such and such a Mushrif’’ 
The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, writes out an order 
and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash payments, one-fourth is 
deducted, as another sezad is given for this amount. The Doran t Buyitdl 
then gives the order to have it entered. The Mushrif does so, signs and 
scals the Aardf and the receipt. It then passes through the hands of 
tho Military Accountant, the Nazir, the Diwan i Buyutat, the Diwan i 
Kul, the Khéu Sitman, the Mushrif of the Diwan, and the Vakil, who 
sign and seal it. In every cause the estimate is sent along with it, so 
that there may be no mistake. When it has been laid before His Majesty, 
the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then in the same manner 
entered into tho several duftars. The mode of payment also is detailed 
on the back of it, e/z. one-fourth is to be paid in gold (askrafis) ; one-half 
in silver (ripix) and one part in copper (ddms), according to the fixed 
values of the coins. 

The Farmdas in favor of Mancibdars are made out in the same manner; 
they are, however, never seut to the officers of the workshops and stables. 

In case of Saytrghals (vide Ain 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustauti, are entered in the daftars of the Daedn ¢ Sa’ adat 
(ride Ain 19); they are then signed and sealed by the Gadr, and the Diwan 
thud. 
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Farméns are sometimes written in Tughrd character ; but the two first 
lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwdnchah. 

Parwénchahs are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and the 
princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwan « Sa’ddat (vide 
Ain 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadis, Chelahs, and of some officers in the work- 
shops; and for the allowances on account of the food of Bdrgir horses (vide 
p. 189, Afn 54). The treasurer does not annually demand a new sanad, but 
pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed and sealed by the ministers 
of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by therecipient, and is then sent to the Diw4n for orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, the Mustaufi, the Nazir i Buyitét, the Diwén i Kul, the Khan- 
S4mén, the Mushrif of the Diwén. In the Parwdnchahs given to Ahadis, 
the signature, seal, and orders of the dhadibdshi, or Commander of the 
Ahadis, are required after those of the Mustaufi, the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshis, because His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwdnchahs need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkhafts, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ’arzndmchahs (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains) gardr ndmahs (which specify the revenue collections 
of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the mugdsd (statements of 
account which Zahwildérs take from the Mustaufi, showing that the sums 
which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


AIN 12. 
THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 


Farm4ns, Parwanchahs, and Baréts, are made into several folds begin- 
ning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a place towards 
the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal; opposite to it, 
but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner but a little lower, 
comes the seal of the Gadr. But when Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Sultén Khwajah 
were cadrs (vide note to Ain 19), they used to put their seals opposite to that 
of the Vakil. In the middle of that fold is the place where that person puts 
his seal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as Atkah Khan did at the 
time of Mun’im Khan, and Adham Khan. The Mir Mal, the Khan Sémén, the 
Parwénchi, &c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diw4n, and the 
Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwén i 
juz, the Bakhshi i juz, and the Diwdén i Buydtét put their seals on the third 
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fold. The Mustaufi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Cahib i Taujih on 
the filth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the Tughrd lines on 
the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their seals in Za’ligahs. 


AIN 13. 
THE FARMAN I BAYAZY. 


Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a farmdn i Baydzi.' The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up, in such manner, that the contents cannot be seen. The 
sealing wax is made of the gum of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, and 
other trees. Tike wax, it pets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farméns are carried by 
Mancabdérs, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the partics concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he procecds a proper distance to 
mect it, performs various acts of vbeisance, puts it on the crown of his head, 
makes the sydah, and rewards the messenger according tu the favour conferred 
upon hinself, or according to lis circumstances. According to His Majesty’s 
wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in the same manner 
as a Farman i Baydzi, so that no alterations are possible. In consequence 
of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices are put a stop to. 


AIN 14. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 


When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams; but at the 
time of making out the estimate, he reccives one half in rupees, reckoned at 
thirty-eight ddms? each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at nine 
rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When the 
value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dims at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 


> That is, a blank farman. | ? The MSS. have forty-cight. 
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raised fifty per cent. above prime cost, and for accoutrements; but as much 
care is shewn in buying horses, this increase is not productive of any loss for 
the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for affairs of import- 
ance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His Majesty; and whatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for éheir services by the recipients 
of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the Ahadis as a present, if they bear 
a good character; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard: an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Zdbinbdshi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses him 
for various expenses. 


AIN 15. 
MUSA’ADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 


Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask fora present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mé& ’Ars, and those who wish to borrow money, 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth; in 
the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one-half; 
from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths; from the tenth year 
and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which there is no 
further increase. 

His Majesty’s only object’ is to teach propriety in transactions; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


AIN 16. 
ON DONATIONS. 


His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
Various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 


* It is needless to remind the reader | the Muhammadan law. But Akbar was 
that charging interest on loans is against | a Hindu in such matters. 
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or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. Tho far and near, the 
rich and poor, share His Majesty’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Bakhshis read out daily the names 
of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never received 
anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has received a 
horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of a year for 
any other donation. 


AIN 17. 
ON ALMS. 


His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or yearly 
allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is impossible 
for me to dctail the sums which some people receive in consequence of 
representations having been made of their circumstances by such as stand near 
the throne ; and it would take up too much time to describe the presents made 
daily to beggars, or the eating houses which have been established for the 
poor.’ 

There isa treasurer always in waiting? at Court; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees, is sure to find relief. 


AYN 18. 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 


From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

On the first day of the month of Abén [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles: gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
rth i titiyé, drugs, g’hi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years Ilis Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,° against 
eight articles, v7z., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and vegetables. 


2 Vide p. 200, |. 5 from below. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, 


® Vide p. 16, 1. 1. the articles were of course f 1 
® The lunar birthday of the emperor. valuable, ewer, and less 
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On both occasions the festival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is celobrated, : 
when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people of all ranks. ; 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty, are weighed ' 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed, when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 


Animals are set free as usual. 


A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.” 


? According to the Tuzuk t Jahdng?t: 
(p 163) and Pddishéhndmak (I, p. 243), 
e weighing of the Royal person was 
introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu 
custom. At first, the weighing took 
place once a year, on the birthday of the 
emperor; but with the introduction of 
Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the 
history of every year the record of a wazn 
§ shamei, or solar weighing, and @ wazn + 
gamaré, or lunar weighing. There was, 
of course, a jashkn, or feast, on such 
occasions, and courtiers, on the same day, 
were promoted to higher Mancabs, or 
presented their peshkask. The feast was 
of special importance for the Harem. 
It appears (vide: Pédish4hnamah, p. 243) 
that the articles against which the royal 
ste was weighed, were sent from the 
arem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to seve 
remarks in the Tuzuk (pp. 69, 70, 276, 
&c.) was even weighed’in the palace of 
his ust mother, to whom the Tuzuk 
gives the title of Maryam Zamdnt, the 
Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had 
been styled Maryias Makdnt (vide p. 48, 
note ree wre ee was even 
y Aurangzed ; Alamgir- 
n&mah, p. 229. 
The birthday of the emperor was of 
t ce for the Harem, as there the 
string was kept, which numbered as 
many knots, as the emperor numbered 
years; hence also sdlgirth (or salgtrah, 
as the word is pronounced all over India) 
‘the year’s knot,’ or birthday. 
tog knots, or bits of string or ribbon 
to the tombe of saints is considered by 
barren women as a means of obtaining 
a son, and the tomb of Salim s Chishtt 
in Fathpur Sikyi, in whose house Jahén- 
ge was born, is even now-a-days visited 
y Hindu and Musalm4n women, who 
te bits of string to the marble trellice 
surrounding the tomb. Similar vows are 


even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. 

Akbar’sregulation, as given in the above 
Ain, appears to have been continued 
under 3 ahéngir. Sh&hjahin made some 
alterations, in as far as he was weighed on 
each feast first against gold, and silver, 
and then against other articles. The 
articles themselves were given away to 
the courtiers, or to pious men, and beg- 
gars, as a meansof keeping the royal 
from all bodily and mental harm. 

e gold and the silver against which 
Jahangir was once weighed, amounted to 
Rs. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuzuk, 
the money was distributed among the 
women of the Harem. On another occa- 
sion (Tuzuk, p. 163), Jahangir was found 
to weigh 6514 tolahs. Taking the tolah 
at 186 grains (Prinsep’s useful Tables, 
by E. Thomas, p. 111), Jahangfr, at the 
age of forty-seven, would have weighed 
210% lbs Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu 
tendencies, used to give the money to 
Brahmins. “On the fifth of Rajab 973, 
which is the day on which the Emperor 
was born, the feast of weighing His 
Majesty was held at Nizémbbad, a 
town belonging to the Sirkaér of Jaunptir ; 
for according to established custom, the 
emperor is weighed twice a year, on his 
solar and lunar birthdays, against gold, 
silver, &c., which is given as a present 
to the Brahmins of India, and others. 
Poets used, and still use, such sf ap arg 
ne ot tresenane nice poems.” Baddonf, 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed 
for important personal services. Thus Ja- 
hAngir had once his Court doctor Ruhullah 
weighed in silver (Zuzuk, p. 283), the 
sum being given him as a fee in addition 
to three villages, which were bestowed 
upon him as jdgir. 
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AIN 19. 
ON SAYURGHIALS." 


His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
varivus classes; and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worslup. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, first, 
on enquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly occupation, 
and make no difference between night and daytime in searching after true 
knowledye ; secund/y, on such as toil and practise self-denial, and while 
engaged in the struggle with tho selfish passions of human nature, have 
renounced the society of men; fhi7rd/y, on such as are weak and poor, and 
have no strength for enquiry ; fourthly, on honorable men of gentle birth 
who from want of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking 
up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wazifah; lands 
conferred are called Jk, or Madad 1 m@dsh. In this way, krors are given 
away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be enquired into, before grants are 
made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an experienced 
man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He ought to be 
at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the people at 
large in word and action. Such an officer is called Cadr. The Qdzi and the 
Mir’ Adi aro under his orders. He is assisted in his important duties by a 
clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-a-days styled 
Diedn + Sa adat. 

His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 
as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to enquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former Cadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefure appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaikh ’Abdunnabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghaéns and Chaudris, were taken away, and became 
domain lands (Aha/sah),? whilst all others that held grants were referred to 
the Shaikh who enquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khdl:cah lands or 


* Vide the note at the end of this Ain. 
? ‘This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khdligah. 
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near the jégirs of Mancabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were encroached 
upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that they should get 
lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order proved beneficial 
for both parties. The officers of the government, on receiving this order, 
told off certain villages for this purpose: those who were weak were 
protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil of 
secrets, rumours also regarding this Cadr (’Abdunnabi] came tothe ears of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
five hundred big’hahs should lay their farmdns personally before His 
Majesty, and in default, should lose theirlands. As, however, the practices 
of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels of His 
Majesty, the order was passed, that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred big’hahs, if left unspecified in the farmfns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain lands. 
Trani and Taréni women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds, and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qézis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of obtaining 
God’s favour, to place no further reliance on-these men [the Qézis], who wear 
a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, and who wear long 
sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis- 
missed all Qézis, except those who had been appointed during the Cadrship of 
Sultan Khwéjah. The [r4éni and Turéni women also were convicted of fraud, 
and the order was passed that every excess of land above one hundred big’hahs 
held by them, should be enquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Cadrship of ’Azaduddaulah [Mir Fathullah of Shirdz] the 
following order was given :—If any one held a Sayérghél together with a 
partner, and the farmén contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Cadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further enquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown and remaining domain land, till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Cadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen big’hahs. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their landsin gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
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officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Sayurghil- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred big’hahs 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Cadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Cadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Saytirghal land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation; if the latter half be not so [i. ¢., 
if the whole be tilled land], one-fourth of the whole should be taken away 
and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each big’hah varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Cadre of districts and Cadr of the realm. 


Note by the Translator on the Cadrs of Akbar’s reign. 


In this Ain—one of the most interesting in the whole work—the 
Chagatai word sayirghal is translated by the Arabic madad ul ma’ash, 
in Persian madad t madsh, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
madsh. The latter term signifies ‘ assistance of livelihood,’ and, like its 
equivalent m//k, or property, it denotes /ands given for benevolent pur- 
poses, as specified by Abulfazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from jdyir or tuyid lands, which were conferred, for o 
specified time, on Mangabdars in lieu of salaries. 

This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with Sayurghal 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or kidligah,' lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghén) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Cadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Cadr, or as he was then generally styled, Cadr i Jahan, whose edict 
legalized the j/is, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar 
also, he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of Ain 30). 
Their power was immense. ‘They were the highest law-officers, and had 
the powers which Administrators-General have among us; they were in 


> Regarding the turning out of Al- vide Elliot’s Glossary, under Altamghd 
tamghd and Madad i ma’dsh holders, p. 18 
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charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Ingquisitors. Thus 
"Abdunnabi, during his Cadrship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (vide p. 177, 1. 4 from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt, wasaif, milk, 
in’am ¢ dehhd, in’dm i saminhd, &c., occur for the word sayurghdl (or 
siytrgal, or sughurghdl, as some dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, ’Aléuddin i Khilji is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad i ma’dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Cadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (Tértkh i Firteshahi, p. 353). Qutb- 
uddin Mubérikshéh, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ’Aléuddin had deprived (7. F, 
p. 382). Firdaz Shéh is stall more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (7. F., p. 558). 

That Sher Shéh has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, 
note) ; and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
such an unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Cibah had a Cadr ¢ juz, or Provincial Cadr, who was under 
the orders of the Chief Gadr (Cadr i Jahan, or Cadr i Kul, or Cadr it 
Cudar). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Cadrs. The land specified in the farmdn of a holder 
rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held; or the 
language of the farmin was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he 
bribed the Qdzis and provincial Cadre. Hence Akbar had every reason, 
after repeated enquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. 
The religious views of the emperor (vide p. 167), and the hatred 
which he shewed to the ’Ulamé, most of whom held lands, furnished 
him with a personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their 
grants, and drive them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the 
climate of which, in those days, was as notorious as, in later days, that 
of Gombroon. After the fall of ’Abdunnabi—a man whom Akbar used 
once to honor by holding the slippers before his feet,—Sultén Khwéajah, 
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a member of the Divine Faith, (vide p. 204) was appointed as Cadr ; and 
the Gadrs after him were so limited in conferring lands independently 
of Akbar, and had so few grants to look after, as to tempt Badaoni to 
indulge in sareastical remarks. The following were Akbar’s Gadrs :— 


1. Shaikh Gadai, a Shi’ah, appointed at the recommendation 
of Bairém Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwijah Muhammad Calih, till 971. 

3. Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwajah, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fathullah of Shirdz, till 997. 

6. QGadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his 
office. 

Abulfazl also mentions a Cad Maulan& ’Abdul Bagi; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Badaoni. 

Page 29. Shaikh Gadaéi cancelled the dfedad i madsh lands, and took 
away the legacies’ of the Ahdnzddahs (Afghans), and gave a Sayirghél to any 
one thut would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles are 
raised to the possession of every jarts of ground, nay, even less, you may 
call the Shaikh an ’Alambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaikh Gadai, Khéjagi Muhammad Célih was, in 968, 
appointed Cadr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in conferring 
lands as wadadz ma’dsh, because he was dependent on the Diwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaikh ’Abdunnabi 
was made Qadr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzaffar Khén, 
at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
absulute powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place the 
grants of all former kings of Hindustin in one scale, and those of the 
Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Armahs of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the sroris of each Perganah, unless 
they brought the farm4ns in which their grants, subsistence allowances, 
and pensions were described, to the (adr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern districts 


* Augdf. The text of Baddoni has wrongly augdé. For bdr read bdrah. 
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up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had a powerful 
protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, he could 
manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute of such _ 
recommendations, had to bribe Sayyid ’Abdurrasul, the Shaikh’s head man, 
or make presents to his farrféshes, darbéns (porters), syces (grooms), and 
mehters (sweepers), ‘in order to get their blanket out of the mire.’ Unless, 
however, they had either strong recommendations, or had recourse to 
bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the A:mahs, without obtaining 
their object, died from the heat caused by the crowding of the multitudes. 
Though a report of this came to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to 
take these unfortunate people before the emperor. And when the Shaikh, 
in all his pride and haughtiness, sat upon his masnad (cushion), and 
influential grandees introduced to him, in his office, scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh received them in his filthy way, paid respect to no one," and 
after much asking, begging, and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, a 
teacher of the Hiddyah (a book on law) and other college books 100 Big’hahs, 
more or less ; and though such a man might have been for a long time in 
possesion of more extensive lands, the Shaikh tookthem away. But to men 
of no renown, to low fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks* 
of personal favor. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation.* * * 
At no time had a Cadr, for so long a time, exercised more tyranical powers. 

The fate of Abdunnabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered * by some scoundrel’ in 992. 


The next Cadr was Sultén Khwd4jah. Matters relating to Sayur- 
ghals now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new Cadr, who had just returned from Makkah,* become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants (ride p. 189, last para.). The lands were now steadily with- 
drawn, and according to Badéoni, who had managed to get 1000 


* Badéoni says that even in the State Mirz& ’Aziz Kokah. In fact, several 
hall, when before the time of prayer he examples are on ‘record that devout 
washed his hands and fect, he took care pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
to spirt water on the grandees standing ‘fleeced’ from Makkah as to assume a 
pear him. hostile position to the Islam. There is a 

* For batafzil in the text (p. 205), proverb current in the East, Al-shattdn 
one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin stbtidadé | fi-lharamain, 'The Devil dwells in Mak- 
batafazzul az khtid middd. kah and Madinah.’ 

* The same happened afterwards to 
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hig’hahs, at first to the great disgust of “Abdunnabi, many a Muhan- 
madan family was impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fathullah of Shiraz (ride p. 38) was appointed Cadr. As 
the Svyirghdl duties, and with them the dignity of the Cadr, had 
dwindled down to nothing, Fathullah, though (adr, could be spared for 
missions to the Dak’hin, Bad. p. 343. 


“‘ His Shirdzi servant Amal officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Aimahdars,’ who had a few spots here and 
there; for the dignity of the Cadr had approached its kamdl (perfection). 
Fathullah had not even the power of conferring five big’hahs: in fact he 
was an imaginary Cedr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Aimahddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressiuns, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Cadr, though of the office of the Cedr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fathullah [the Cadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that an Aimahd4r was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Parganah of 
Bas4war [which was his jagir], and said, ‘‘ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Aimahddrs as a kifdyat (¢. e. because the collectors thought 
the Sayirghal holders had more than sufficient to live upon).” But the 
emperor allowed him to kecp the sum for himself. 

Tl.c next Cadr, Cadr Jah4n, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Cadr immediately after the death of Fathullah, 
Badaoni continues calling him Mufti i mamalik i mahrisah, the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Cadrship. Cadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahdngir. 

A great portion of the Sayarghal lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 


1 Magqti'ulardzi, a pun reminding of teho hold a Sayurghdl. ; 
mugte’ (past part. IV), one on whom Regarding the punishments which 
lands have been conferred, and muqt? grasping Cadrs were subject to, eve 


(part. act. IV) one who confers lands. Elliot's Index, p. 253, note, of which, 
Observe that Baddoni uses the word however, the first para. ought to be 
aimeh not only in the plural sense of expunged as unhistorical. 

aimahdars, but as an equivalent of those 
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AIN 20. 
ON THE CARRIAGES, &c., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 


His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.' 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bahale® ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels at the 
same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 


AIN 21. 
THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSERT). 


His Majesty takes from each big’hah of tilled land ten sers of grain 
asa royalty. Storehouses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 
in the bézérs. These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 
people; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, or 
people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores are 
only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent purposes ; 
for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses* fer the poor, 
where indigent people may get something to eat. He also appoints 
everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, and selects 
for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch the receipts 
and charges. 


* This was, according to Nizim’s Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
Tabagit, an invention of Fathullah of twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel 
Shiraz (vide p. 38, note). Nizam says, also is ascribed by Abulfazl to Akbar ; 
“He constructed a millstone which was vide Book I. Ain 38, p. 115. 
placed on a cart. It turned itself and * Regarding English carriages (rat’h 
ground corn. He also invented a looking- 4 angrezt) brought to India under Jahan- 
glass which, whether seen near or at a dis- gir, vide Tuzuk pp. 167, 168. 
tance, showed all sorts of curious figures. * Vide pp. 200 and 201. 


ON FEASTS. 


Tis Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upen menof various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Muajesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Parsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used then as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The New Year's day feast. It commences on 
tho day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month [Farwardin]. Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents: the first day of the month of Farward{n, and 
the ninetcenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custum of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.? The following 
are the days which have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardin; 
ord Urdibihisht ; 6th Khirdaid ; 13th Tir; 7th Amurdéd; 4th Shahriwar ; 
16th Mihr; 10th Abén; 9th Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd, Dai: 2nd Bahman; 
5th Isfandérmuz. Feasts, are actually and ideally, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of each pakr the naggdrahs (ride p. 51, 1.1.) are beaten, when the singers 
and musicians fallin. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps are 
used for three nights: on the second for one night, and the joy is general. 

I have given a fow particulars in the first Book (Ain 18}. 


AIN 23. 
THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 


On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large assembly 
for the purpose of enquiring into the many wonderful things found in this world. 
The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem come, and the women of 
other men also are invited, and buying and selling is quite general. His 
Majesty uses such days to select any articles which he wishes to buy, or to 


* Badaoni generally calls this day eighth month (October-November) : but 
Nauriiz i Jaulali; vide p. 183, note 2. the tenth day also of every month hed 
2 Thus Addn was the name of the the same name. 
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fix the price of things, and thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the 
empire, the character of the people, the good and bad qualities of each 
office and workshop, will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days 
the name of Khushrisz, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much 
enjoyment. 

After the Fancy béz4rs for women, bézars for the men are held. Merchants 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions, 
and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure of buying. Bazar 
people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances before His Majesty, 
without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and may use the opportunity 
of laying out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances. For those 
who are good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar people are called 
to account. | 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and an 
accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.’ 


AIN 24. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES, 


Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
ofthe world; it 1s a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles; but His Majesty maintains that the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, ‘‘ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 


* Regarding these Fancy bizaérs, vide above Baddon{'s remarks on p. 204, 1. 4. 
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followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong; for the boginning of a religion 
rosemblos, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind.” 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries; for as they are rarely ever paid, 
they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries is a pre- 
Nor dves His Majosty approve of every one 
marrying more than one wife; for this ruins a man’s health, and disturbs the 
IIe censures old women that take young husbands, and 


ventive against rash divorces. 


peace of the home. 
says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
enquiros into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into those 
of the bride. These two officers have the title of Ztibegi, or masters of 
marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one and the same 
officer. is Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to enable them to 
shew their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Mancabdiérs commanding from five to one thousand, pay 10 Muhurs; do. 
from one thousand to five hundred, 4 Jf; do. to Commanders of one 
hundred, 2 4f,; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 Jf; do. to Commanders of 
ten, 4 2. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. The middle classes 
pay 1 #., and common people 1 ddm.* In demanding this tax, the officers 
have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father of the bride. 


AIN 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


In every country, but especially in Hinddstén, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to write 
the letters of the Alphabct, and also learn to trace their several forms.’ 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. They 
may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose 
and poctry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken 


2 « The sons and daughters of common 
people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwal, and 
were stared at by the kotwal’s men, who 


had, especially the people of the kotwal, 
and the khdnu 4 eahdl (?), and their 
other low assistants outside.” Bad. I, 
p- 391. Vide also Third Book, Ain 6. 


had to take down their respective ages ; 
and you may imagine what advantages 
and fine opportunities the officers thus 


* Boys in the East generally learn to 
write by running their pens over the 
characters of the copyslips (géf’aAs). 
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that he learns to understand everything himself; but the teacher may assist 
him a little. He then ought for some time be daily practised in writing 
a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five things: knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words; the hemistich; the verse; the former lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a 
day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will 
get quite astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, 
medicine, logic, the fabi’t, riydsi, and tldht, sciences,’ and history; all of 
which may be gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Baydkaran, Niyd4i, 
Bedanta, and Pétanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasahs. 


AIN 26. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this department 
as an act of divine worship. 

Firet.—The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the conquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they were houses 
and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. So especially 
in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty’s empire, 
ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the sterns of 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. Along 


? This in the three-fold division of quantity, and comprise mathematics, 


eciences. J/dhs, or divine, sciences com- astronomy, music, mechanics. Tabi’s 
we everything connected with theo- sciences comprehend physical sciences. 
and the means of acquiring a know- Some dictionaries the last. class of 


ledge of God. Riydzs sciences treat of | sciences taba’f, instead of fabt’t. 
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the coasts of the o-can, in the west, east, and south of Tudia, large ships are 
built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
exceHent condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved. 
Large ships are also built at llahth4s and Léhor, and are then sent to the 
coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which was much admired. 

Sceondly.—To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ovean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact he 
must possess all good qualitics. Men of such character can only be found 
alter much trouble. The best seamen come from Malib&r (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there aro twelve classes. 1. The Ndkhudd, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of Vdacrthudd. He fixes the course 
of the ship. 2. The Afwallim, or Captain. He must be acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know astronomy. 
It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents her from falling 
into dangers. 3. The Jandi/, or chief of the ‘haldgis, or sailors. Sailors, 
in seamen’s language, are called khalagis or khdrwahs. 4. The Nékhudd- 
khashab. He supplies the passengers with firewood and straw, and _ assists 
in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The Sarhang, or mate, superintends 
the docking and landing of the ship, and often acts for the Jfwallim. 
6. The Bhanddri has the charge of the stores. 7. The Aarrdni’ is a writer 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves out water to the passengers. 
8. The Sukkéayir, or hehnsman. He steers the ship according to the orders 
of the Alwallim. Some ships carry several helmsmen, but never more than 
twenty. 9. The Panjari looks out from the top of the mast, and gives notice 
when he sees land, or a ship, or a coming storm, &c. 10. The Gunmit 
belongs to tho class of thaldgis. He throws out the water which has leaked 
through the ship. 11. The Zopanddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights; 
their number depends on the size of the ship. 12. The Ahdricah, or common 
sailor. They set and furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, and stop leaks, or set the anchor free when it sticks fast. The 
amount of their wages varies, and depends on the voyage, or fish, as seamen 
call it. In the harbour of Sdfgdaw (Hight) a Nakhudaé gets 400 BR. ; besides 


* This word is now-a-days pronounced word is often used contemptuously. 
Kirdni, and is applied to any clerk. ‘The 
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he is allowed four maltkh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own 
profit. Every ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation 
of passengers and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a 
malikh. The Mw’allim gets 200 2. and two maltkhs ; the Tandil, 1202.; the 
Karrant, 50 R. and one malikh ; the Ndkhudd khashab, 80 R.; the Sarhang, 
25 R.; the Sukkdngir, Pdnjari and Bhanddri, each 15 R.; each Khdrwah, or 
common sailor, 40 #., and his daily food in addition; the Degandé, or 
gunner, 12 #. 

In Kambhdyat (Cambay), a Ndkhudd gets 800 #., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldhart, a nékhudé gets 300 R., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again; and in Malacca, twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according tothe place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. yer mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or fallofmud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get their 
wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places; but they never 
exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the taxes 
formerly levied, that merchants look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 2. per 
kos at the rate of 1000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and everything 
im the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 24 kos. At 
ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing; a laden cart, 4 d.; 
do. empty, 2 d.; a laden camel, 1 d.; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
their things, 4 d.; do. empty, 3.4. Other beasts of burden pay ,'; d., which 
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includes the toll due by tho driver. Twenty peuple pay 1 d. for crossing ; 
but they are often taken gratis. 

Tho rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go to 
the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are thercfore well treated, and the articles of foreign countries 
are imported in large quantities. 


AIN 27. 
OF HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their iynorauce stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep enquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition of 
knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar lustre. 
This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a means of 
increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the condition 
of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and examines into matters 
referring to taxation, or to Saytrghdl lands, or to affairs connected with the 
household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. 
On account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow observers 
think that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting; but the 
wise and experienced know that he pursues higher ains. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardicals [men 
employed by the Alir Shikdr, or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 
ground, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur, the grandecs and other people await the arrival of His Majesty. 
The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About a yard 
behind them the Mir Tozai stands ready for service, and about a kos and 
one-half behind thom stand some of the AAidmatiyyah (p. 225) and other 
servants of His Majesty. The Ahidmatiyyuh are told off to watch at that 
placo. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant officer with 
some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very slowly, and guards the 
private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is stationed 
to superintend the wholo. Several near servants of His Majesty have 
admission to this place; but generally only such are allowed to come as are 
required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on; and after having gone over 
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another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind, 
again join His Majesty. 
As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made during 
hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several modes of 
chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have recourse to. 


1. Tiger hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of it. 
Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is caught. 

Another method. They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method. They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by tigers, 
putting round about the sheep on the ground small stalks of hay covered 
with glue. The tiger comes rushing forward, and gets his claws full of the 
glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue stick to his 
feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the hunters come from 
the ambush and kill him. Or they catch him alive, and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method. An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get 
hold of the tiger with its horns, and fling him violently upwards, so that 
he dies. It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of 
hunting the tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of 
the rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Biri. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
Kién, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up; and striking its 
claws into the forehead of the elephant, it pulled the hoad of the animal 
to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Todah. The tiger had 
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stretchcd one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the brute, 
killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

- Once during a gamarghah' chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head, 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it, des 
paired of his life. His Majesty shot the brute right through the body, and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mut’hra. Shuja’at 
Khan (ede Ain 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered* down before that divine glance, and turned 
right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 
He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion drops his claws from fear.* 


Elephant-hunts. 


There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. K’hedah.* The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow the pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is leftin them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope, made of hemp or bark, round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor k’hedah. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by throwing 
& rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd. A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it, 


2 Qamarghah is a chase for which * These two verses are taken from 
drivers are employed. Faizi’s Nal Daman; vide p. 106, note 4. 
® This is one of Akbar’s miracles. * Hence our elephant kheddas 
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the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 


water, when they soon get tame. 


4. Bér. They dig a ditch round the resting place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants like. 
The elephants eat it up greedily; their voraciousness makes them forget 


all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. 


A fearless hunter, 


who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door closes. The 
elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. They are all in 


commotion. 


The hunters then kindle fires and make much noise. The 


elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is left in them. 
Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose means the wild 


elephants are caught. 


They soon get tame. 


From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 


admits of remarkable /inesse. 


In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 


inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on- 


three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. 


At it several 


female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 


approach to cover the females. 


The latter then go gradually into an 


enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shewn above." 


Leopard hunting. 


Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district they 


play and amuse themselves. 


They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. The 


shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 


* “ A large number of people had sur- 
rounded the whole sanglay outside of 
which, on a small empty space, a throne 
made of wood had been put on a tree, as 
a seat for the emperor [Jahdngir], and on 
the neighbouring trees beams had been 
pat, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
and enjoy the sight. About two hundred 
male elephants with strong nooses, and 
many females were in readiness. Upon each 
t there sat two men of the Jharty- 

caste, who chiefly occupy themselves 

m this part of India (Gujr&t] with ele- 
phant hunting. The plan was to drive 


the wild elephants from all parts of the 
Jungle near the place where the emperor 
sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of 
this exciting scene. When the drivers 
closed up from all sides of the jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account 
of the density and impenetrability of the 
wood, and the arrangements of the drivers 
partially failed. The wild elephants ran 
about as it mad; but twelve male and 
female elephants were caught before the 
eae the emperor.” Jgbdlndmah, 
p- 118. 
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the trunk. Round about the tree, they deposit thoir excrements, which 
are called in Wind ¢? har. 

Formerly, hunters used to make decp holes and cover them with grass. 
Theso pits were called edi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom; but they often broke their feet in pieces, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the most 
experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into the 
hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into the 
trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. At the 
time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard had been 
walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. Accident- 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to let her off, 
dropped in one after the other, 


a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which 1s very 
interesting to look at. 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty kos from Agrah, 
especially in the districts of Bari, SimAéwali, Alépir, Sunném, Bhatindah, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panjab, Fathpur, Jhinjhanu, Nagor, Mirt’ha, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnéyin; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and hand 
them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, and 
was perhaps just on the point of resting a little; but before he had done s0, 
good news were brought from somo other hunting ground, when he hastened 
away on a fleet courser. 

In former times, people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this animal, 
leopards arc now trained, in an excellent manner, in the short space of 
eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good motives, 
and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty used to take 
it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the most experienced 
by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
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their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.’ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the khdgah leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 


AIN 28. 


THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day; second class, 4} s.; 
third class, 4 s.; fourth class, 3} s.; fifth class, 34 ¢.; sixth class, 3}2.; 
seventh class, 3 s. ; eighth class, 23 s. The meat is given in a lump; and as 
on Sundays no animals are killed,* double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents itch. 
Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 2. to 5 R. per 
mensem; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
Tho seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d., 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and G'ushkdnié* carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misl or Taraf (set); they are also divided according to their rank as follows. 


: Two more miracles of Akbar's. This should perhaps be Sh oF “ Kays 
Pari to the order mentioned on aang Goshkan, (in Arabic Joshgan), 
p. 200, 1. 10. ing a town in Iran, famous for its 


* In my text edition, p.208, L. 8. SSS. | carpets. 
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One thousand’ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an interesting 
encampment they form. The three first sets are khdcah ; they are kept at 
Court together with two other sets. 
(mihaffah) are hung over the back of an clephant, one litter on each side. 
On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters are also 
put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the leopards, 
and are drawn by horses or cattle; or they are made to sit on horses; 
The best leopard 
which His Majesty has, goes by the name of Samand mdnik ; he is carried 


For their conveyance two litters 


and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies, 


on a Chaudol, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, fully equipped, 
run at his side; the naggdrah (a large drum) is beaten in front, and 
sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends of the 
Formerly two 
horses were kept for every leopard; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Many 
travel alone on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two, 


pole of the Chaudol resting on the necks of their horses. 


Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. 


Skill exhibited by hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. ‘This is done in three ways. 

The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer was scen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
2. Righni. The leopard lies concealed, and is shewn the deer from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 
towards himself. 


notice where the prey is. 
1. Uparg hati. 


claws. 


3. Afuhari. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it, and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wondorful feats of this animal ; language 


2“ Among the curious events which 
happened during the present [Jahangir’s] 
reign, I must mention that a leopard 
in captivity covered a female leopard, 
which gave birth to three cubs. The 
late emperor [Akbar], during his youth, 
was passionately fond of leopards and 
hunting with leopards. He had about 
9000 leopards salloeved during his reign, 
and tried much to pair them, so as 


to get cubs, but in vain. He even 
allowed some leopards to run about 
in the gardens without collars, letting 
them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion: but they would not pair 
During this year a male leopard broke 
its collar, and covered a female, which 
after a space of two months and a halt 
gave birth to three cubs. They went on 
well, and grew big.” Jgbdindmaf, p. 70. 
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fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the dust with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself; or he will lie down 
so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kiJl more than three deer at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chatrmandal. The hunters 
lieinambush near a place frequented by deer, and commence the chase from 
this place, as if it was a gamarghah hunt (in which drivers are used). The 
leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer are thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards, receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encouragement 
to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each animal, but 
I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shewn by His Majesty, a deer made 
friendship with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s 
company. The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let 
off against other deer, would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose towards 
the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness and anxiety 
torun away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules made by His 
Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings, and yet remain obedient. 
Formerly leopards were also kept blind-folded, except at the time of the 
chase; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if mad. But 
now-a-days they are kept without covers for their heads. The Grandees of 
the court are allowed to bet on forty khdécah leopards ; whoever wins takes the 
amount of his bet from the others. Ifa leopard is first in bringing twenty 
deer, his Dortyah' gets five rupees from his equals. The Grandee in charge 
of the khécah leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,* gets one muhur from each 
bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As often as a Grandee lays 
before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,* he takes an Ashrafi from 
each of his equals. So alsodo the Tarafddre and Qardwals* bet ; in fact every 


* The man who holds the chain to 


which the leopard is fastened. 

* He was a Duhazeri; vide Xin 30, 
No. 91. 

* Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“In this year (981), His Majesty built 
weveral edifices and castles on the road 


ee to Ajmfr. The reason was 
this. He thought it incumbent upon. 


him once a year to make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb (dargéhk) of Mu’in i Chishti at 
Ajmir; he ae pect pt built at 
every stage on the road to that town. 
He also erected at every kos a tower 


37 


(mandrak), and had a well made near it. 
The towers were studded with several 
hundred thousand horns of deer which 
His Majesty had killed during his life- 
time. The words mil t skdka contain 
the Térikh (981). I wished His Majesty 
had made gardens and sardis for tra- 
vellers instead.” Baddoni, II, p. 173. 
Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

* Tarafddrs, the men in charge of a 
taraf, which word Abulfazl above used in 
the same sense as mis/, or set. Tarafddr 
ce alsoa Zamindar. A Qardeal isa 

river, 
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one shews his zeal in trying to get as many deer as possible. 


The skins of 


the deer are often given to poor people as part of money presents. 
It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer belonged. 
His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, nevcr hunts on Fridays." 
The Stydgosh.* 
His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 


purposes. 
kills black deer. 


who gets 100 d. per mensem. 


In former times it would attack a hare or a fox; but now it 
It eats daily 1 s. of meat. 


Each has a separate keeper, 


Dogs. 
His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 


and imports dogs from all countries. 
especially from the Hazérah district [north of Réal Pindi]. 
ornament dogs, and give them names.’ 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. 


join, and hunt duwn the enemy. 
others get 1} a. 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem. 


ae It was at this time, [1027 A. H. or 


A. D. 1618] that Shahzadah Shuja’, . 


son of Shahjahan, fell ill, and as I am 
so much attached to him, and the doctors 
could not cure him of the insensibility in 
which he had lain for several days, I 
humbly prayed to God, and asked Him a 
favor. During the prayer, it occurred to 
me that [ had already made a contract with 
my God and had promised Him to give up 
henting alter reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow ora gun, and 
never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should 
carry into effect my former vow from the 
present time, which would prevent so 
many animals from being killed, God 
might grant my prayer for the prince’s 
recovery. I then made this contract 
with God, and promised, in all singleness 
of intention and true belief, never again 
to harm an animal with my own hand. 
Through God’s mercy the sufferings of 
the prince were eutirely allayed. When 
I was in the womb of my mother, 
it happened one day that I did not 
quicken as usual. The servants of the 
Harem grew alarmed, and reported the 
fact to my august father [Akbar]. In 
those days my father was continually 
hunting with leopards. That day hap- 


Excellent dogs come from K4bul, 
They even 
Dogs will attack every kind of 
Several also will 


Ahicgah dogs get daily 2 8. of meat; 
There is one keeper for every two Zuzi (hunting) dogs; 


pened to be Friday. My father then, 
with a view of making God inclined to 
preserve me, made a vow never again, 
to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. 
I have tollowed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with leopards on 
a Friday.” Zuzuk t Jakdngiri, p. 249. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great; 
for when the prince was sick, Jahangir 
was fifty years of age! 

2 Or black ear, the Persian trans 
lation of the Turkish gura-golag, whence 
our Felis caracal. 

® This would not strike us as some 
thing worth mentioning. But as dogs 
are considered unclean animals by Mu- 
hammadans, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. Now-a-days we hear occa- 
sionally names, as Kalli, bachhu; or 
English names as fené (Fanny), bulddg 
(bull dog), &c. 

European bloodhounds were earl 
imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir 
once said to Roe ‘1 only desire you to 
help me toa horse of the greatest size, 
and a male and female of mastiffes, and 
the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your lands.’ Regard- 
ing European dogs in India, vide also 
ZTuzuk, p. 138, L 3 from below. 
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Hunting Deer with Deer. 


This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer, which from fear will figh; 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net; the hunters, who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 
passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the keeper, 
who either puts a new net on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 

Sultan Firiz i Khilji used to indulge in this sport; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer; but at last it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer are now-a-days rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing the 
call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Iighébad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to the Panjab, 
its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjeyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they caught them somehow, and taught 
them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according to which 
more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. They 
drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are; the hunters 
are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are now-a-days also deer-studs; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward, and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer asa 
means of making wild deer fight. 
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Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

G’hantaherah is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 
hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer, 
that they are casily caught; or sometimes hunters will charm them 
with a song, and when the deer approach, will rise up, and cruelly slay 
them. From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two 
methods. 

Thingi. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukérah. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 


Dadian. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as: 


before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

Ajdérah. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters shew 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will take 
his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in& 
plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

T’hagt. The hunter....’ walks about bareheaded as if mad; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if he 


* The text has dar khdaah i zin, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 


tem 


| 
| 
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were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. ' 


Buffalo Hunts. 


Ata place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous active 
man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes tothe spot, 
and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fastens 
the foot of the male; but it frequently happens that the man loses courage, 
and has to pay for the attempt with his life. | 

Another mode of catching them isto go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds; and sitting on tame buffaloes, 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted, when buffaloes are attacked on their pastures. 


On Hunting with Hawks. 


His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the bds, shéhin, shungdr, and 
burkat falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 


. prefers the bdshah, to which class of hawks he gives various names. 


As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by nature 
averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the kAdcah falcons (dds), which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of yurrahs is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the ddshahs, the shdhins, the 
Eelahs, the chappak bdshahe, the bahris, the young bahris, the shtkarahs, the 
chappak shikarahs, the turmatis, the rekis, the besrahs, the dhotis, the charghs, 
the chargilahe, the lagars, and the yhagars (which His Majesty calls the chappak 
kind of the Jagar). The Molchins also are inspected—the molchin is an 
animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, like the shdhin ; 
it will kill a kulang crane. People say that, whilst flying, it will break 
the wing of the sulang, and others maintain that it pierces its eyes; 
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but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars’ also are brought from Kashmir. 
This bird has a bluish (s@dz) colour and is smaller than a parrot; its beak is 
red, straight, and long; its tail is rather elongated. It brings down small 
birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the Jodnah, and the sdrié will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour 
to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial observers 
think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mancabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindistanis. Their pay 
is as follows. First class of the former, first grade, 74 &.; second, 7 £.; 
third, 6? 2. Second class, first grade, 64 2; second, 6} #.; third, 53 &. 
Third class, first grade, 5} 2.; second, 5 &.; third, 44 2. First class of the 
latter (Hindustan), first grade, 5 &; second 4? #.; third, 44 2. Second 
class, first grade, 44 #.; sccond, 4 #.; third 33 R. Third class, first grade, 
3} &.; second, 3} #&.; third, 3 RZ. 


Allowance of Food. 


In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are generally 
fed once a day; but at Court they are fed twice. A dds falcon getsa 
quantity of meat weighing 7 ddms ; the jurrah, 6 d.; the bahri, lachin, and 
Whelah, 5 d.; the bdshah, 3 d.; the chappak bdshah, shikarah, chappak shskarah, 
besrah, dhotis, &e., 2d. Towards the close of every day, they are fed on 
sparrows, of which the ddz, jurrah, and bahri, get each seven; the Jlachin, 
five ; the bdshah, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagars get at the same time 
meat. Shungdrs, shihbazes, burkats, get one ser. On the hunting grounds 
they feed them on the game they take. 


Prices of Falcons. 


From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit; but 
from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khanah kuriz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of experienced 
trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, choz birds; they have not 
yet moulted. Third, Zerindk birds; they have moulted before they were 


* The name of this bird is doubtful. | Kashmiri birds given in the Jbdlnd- 
It is not to be found among the names of | mh, p. 159. 
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captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 muhurs; second grade do., 
9M.; third do., 6 HW. Second class, first, 10 M.; second, 7 M.; third, 4 I. 
A third class béz is somewhat cheaper than second class ones. 

Jurrahs. First class, 8 5,2, 1M. Second class, 6, 4, 14,1 M., 5 BR. 

Bashahs. First class, 3, 2,1 M., 4 2. Second class, 2,1 #., 5 &. 

Shdhins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 Hf. 

Bahris, 2, 14,1 M. Young Bahris a little less. 

EC helahs, 14, 1, 4 H. 

Charghs, 24 R., 2, 14 BR. 

Chappak béshahs, 1 R.; 4, 3 R. 

Shikarahs, 14 R., 1, 4 B. 

Besrahs, 2 R., 14, 1 B. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, ae rekis, 1 R., 4, } 2&. 
Their prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shskars eaareeaiene of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M.to 1d. If the 
falcons bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it 
exhibited, and to the size of the prey. The man who keeps the falcon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His -Majesty hunts himself, fifty per cent. of 
the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial aviary as 
peshkash (tribute), the Qushbegt (Superintendent of the Aviary) gets for every 
béz 14 R., and the accountant, $ R. Forjurrahs, the Qushbegi gets 1 R.; the 
accountant, + #.; for ddshahs, the former receives + &.; the latter, 4 #.; 
for every lachin, chargh, chargilah, ’helah, bahri bachchah, the former gets 
4 RB. the latter J, R.; for every chhappak, bishah, dhoti, &c., the former 
receives ,1,, the other yy 2. (suke). 

The minimum number of 4dz and shdhin falcons, kept at Court, is forty ; 
of jurrahs, thirty; of ddshahe, one hundred ; of bahkris, charghs, twenty ; of 
legers, and shikarahs, ten. 

Waterfowls. 

Hunting waterfowls affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning, and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach dds falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 
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Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrij hunting. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship, or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnahs. The hunter makes a clay pot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnahs, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
bundle of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charghs: in body they are as large yurrahe. 
They hang nets (about the body of a trained /agar), and put birds’ feathers 
into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that it has got 
hold of a prey, and when they get entangled in the nets, they commence 
to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaughat. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a ghaughai, 
and hang hair nets round about them. The owl will soon get restless; 
the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to cry out. 
Other ghaughiés and owls will come to their assistance ; and get entangled 
in tho nets. 

Frogs. 


Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 


His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their foe. 

Iam inthe power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 

no crime; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,' and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long.to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


‘higher motives’ were insufficient to 
explain the fancy which Akbar took in 
frog and spider fights, Abulfazt has 


2 The Historian may thank Abulfazl 
for having preserved this .little trait of 
Akbar’s character. In several places of 


the Ain, Abulfazl tries hard to ascribe to 
His Majesty higher motives, in order to 
bring the emperor's passion for hunting 
in harmony with his character as the 
spiritual guide of the nation. But as 


to recognize the fact that peculiar 
leanings will lead even a sensible man to 
oddities and to actions opposed to the 
general tenor of his character. 


~— 
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AYN 29. 


ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 

The game of Chaugdn (hockey).* 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a 
means of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the artof riding; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the maiddn (open field), in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to shew their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one g’hari (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugdn stick, and to move it slowly 
from the middle to the Ad/.* This manner is called in Hindi vol. The other 
way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the ball with 
the chaugdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is called belch, and 
may be performed in various ways. The player may either strike the ball 
with the stick in his right hand, and send it to tho right forwards or 
backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand; or he may send the ball 
in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may be thrown in 
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* There is scarcely a Muhammadan 
Historian that does not allude to this 
Babar says, it is played all over 
ibet. In the Host of India, the people 
of Munnipore (Assam) are looked upon as 
clever hockey-players. Vide Vigni’s 
Travels in Cashmir, II, p. 289. 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan, son of Mir 
Khwandah, was Akbar'’s chaugdnbegi, 


38 


or Superintendent of the game of chau- 
gdn; vide Bad. II, p. 368. In the 
haginain of Akbar’s reign, after 970, 
G'eariwall, which lies a ‘Assia ( from 
Agrah, was the favorite spot for chaugdn 
playing. Bad. IT. p. 70. 

* The pillars which mark the end of 
the playground. 
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the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from below its body ; 
or the rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the horse ; or he may 
lift himself upon the back leather of the horse and propel the ball from 
between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shews in the various 
ways of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the Adi, they beat the 
nagqgarah, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the AdJ wins most. If a ball be caught m 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mi/), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times, the players will engage ina 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at night, 
are set on fire.’ For this purpose, palis wood is used which is very light, 
and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them breaks, any 
player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 


"Ishqbast (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon flying "#shgbdzi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds of the ecstacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 
he praises God for the wonders of creation. Itis therefore from higher 
motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Tirén; but merchants 
also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 


1 «Tn the beginning of 974 (July 1566), P eon-flying. He also invented a fire 
the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to all with which he could play at chan- 
Agrah, and passed his time in amusements. gén during dark nights.” Bad. II, p. 48. 
He went to Nagarchin, a new town which The town of Nagurchin was subse- 
he had built near Agrah, and enjoyed quently deserted. 

the chaugdn game, dog-hunting, and 
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When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging te the Khan 
i A’zam Kokaltésh (’Azfz, Akbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty’s 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the name 
of Hohanah. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki (the weeper), 
Partdd (the fairy), Alnds (the diamond), and Shih ’udi (Aloe Royal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the whole 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of "Umar Shaikh Mirzé 
(father of Babar), Sultén Husain Mirz4 (vide p. 101, note 4) into oblivion. 
Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of training, as to 
astonish the amateurs of Ir4n and Tirfn, who had to learn the art from the 
beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary condition 
in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for five or 
six days together, when they become so familiar, that even after a long 
separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally lays 
her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be small 
or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mthrmdh (September—October), and separate in 
Farwardin (February—March). A hen laystwo eggs, but sometimes only 
one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the hen during the 
night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-one days; but if the air be warm, they only take seventeen or 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young ones with 
falek, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old ones. 
Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a month, and 
as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own grain, the 
old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. Some 
are kept in a for (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with the 
place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed to take 
flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), #. ¢. forty flights. At, 
this period, the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and bdeé 
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(ride below). Of feathers, they count ten, andif eight of them have fallen 
out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at rest 
(khibinidan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and become 
very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time for shewing 
their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the dézé and the charkh, 
they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept for four months in 
readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty movement ending with 
the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. If this circular turn be not 
completely carried out, the movement is called kat:f (shoulder), and is held 
in no esteem. Biézi is the same as mwallaq zadan (lying on the back 
with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, in Hind. Kala). 
Some thought that the two wings (fatif) meet, which appears to the 
observer as if it were a mu’allag; but His Majesty had one wing ofa 
pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion became evident. 
Some pigeons get confused during the daz and charkh, and come stupified 
to the ground. This is called gu/iéi/ah, and is disliked. Sometimes pigeons 
hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get all right again when 
they come near the ground; and taking courage and collecting their strength, 
they fly up again. <A pigeon of the khicahk pigeon cots will perform fifteen 
charkhs and seventy bizis, a feat which will certainly astonish the spectators. 
In former times, they let eleven or twenty-one pigeons fly at a time; but 
now-a-days they let off as many as one hundred and one. From the 
attention which His Majesty has bestowed upon pigeons, they are now 580 
carefully trained as to be let tly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking up of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kuAdr). Sometimes they will 
alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khiégah. They havea 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value ofa 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openings 
on the top of the bill; but they failed to discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has now become very 
easy. Jirst. His Majesty subdivided the three signs of former trainers as 
follows: the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs; the eight claws; 
the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual comparison of 
these signs has led to many additional means of fixing the value of a pigeon. 
Secondly. His Majesty lookstothe variety and the colour of the annular 
protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which 
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the systematic order of these signs has been laid down. According to them, 
His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each of which.separate aviaries 
have been constructed. The price of pigeons in the first house has not 
been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make his way, has found in 
the training of superior pigeons a means of getting rich. A pair of second 
class pigeons has a value of 3 #.; third class, 24 2&.; fourth class, 2 R.; 
fifth class, 14 #.; sixth class, 1 R.; seventh class, ? R.; eighth class, 4 2. ; 
noth and tenth classes, # R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohenah first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirthé pigeons; they 
are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to H4ji ’Ali, of Samarqand, which 
coupled with an ’ Vd? hen, of which I do not know the owner; their stock 
has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is determined by 
their age or the time they were bought. 


The Colours of Khacah Pigeons. 

Magasi (fly-bitten); zirthé (steelblue); amiré (?); samiri (a colour 
between zirthi and amiri ; His Majesty invented this name) ; chini (porce- 
lain blue) ; raft? (grey like naphta) ; shafagi (violet); ’ud¢ (aloewood coloured); 
eurmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmishé (dark brown, like 
currants); halwdéi (light-brown like Halwé sweetmeat) ; candalé (light-brown, 
like sandelwood); jigart (brown); nabdtt (greyish white); dight (bluish- 
white, like sour milk) ; wushki (of the same colour as the gum called wushk ;) 
jilané (chilant ?) ; kurai (brown, like a new earthen pot? ); si/éfari (bluish- 
white); azrag (a colour between yellow and brown; His Majesty applies 
this name in this sense); dashi (black brown); shaftdli (peach coloured) ; 
gult gaz coloured (?); yellow; Adghizi (yellowish, like native paper); zdgh 
(grey like a crow); agri (a colour between white and brown); muharrag? (a 
dirty black); khtzri (a colour between greenish and ‘uédi); db¢ (water 
eoloured) ; surmag (a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour 
between surmai and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower); dumghdzah (stumptail) ; yekrang (of one colour) ; 
helgimsafid (white throat); parsafid (white wing); kellah (big head); 
ghazghath (wild chick); mégh (name of an aquatic bird); bébaré (?); dlpar 
(red wing ?); kaltah par (short wing); méhdum (moontail); taugdar (ring- 
bearer) ; marwdridsar (pearl head); mash’alahdum (torchtail) ; &e. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, as 
bughur (7), garapitk (with black eyelids) ; abydri ; palangnigart ; rekhtah pilk. 
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There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkhs and bizis, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
HKokah pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Baghah, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning, to wake up people. 
3. The Luggin, which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Zotan. They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will shew the same restlessness, when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The A’hernt. The cock 
shews a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop himself instantly down to join her. This is very remarkable. Some 
of them come down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 
both; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 
6. The Raf’h pigeon is chicfly used for carrying letters, though any other 
kind may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishicart pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down, and remains in its cage. 8. The Parpa (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shérdsi, 
shistari, hishint, jogiyah, rezahdahan, magast, and qumrz. Wild pigeons are 
called golah. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and get 
on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain which 
they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as food to 
other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Four sers of grain will be sufficiont for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly; but for other pigeons, five sers are required ; or seven and a 
half, if they pair. But flying pigcons get millet, not mixed with other 
grain; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, vsz., rice, did $ 
nukhid (gram), ming dal, millet, karar, lahdarah, jucar, (vide p. 63). Though 
most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and shew much skill in training 
them, there area few that have risen to eminence, as Qul ’Ali of Bukharé, 
Masti of Samarqand, Mulliz4dah, Pur i Mulla Ahmad Chand, Muqbil 
Khan Chelah, Khwajah Qandal Chelah, Mumin of Hardt, ’Abdullatif of 
Bukharé, Haji Qisim of Balkh, Habib of Shahrsabz, Sikandar Chelah, 
Malti, Maqgtid of Samarqand, Khwajah P’hul, Chelah Hirdnand. 
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The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from2 R. to 48 R. per 
mensem. 

The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the people of Hinddstén have been fond of this game. 
It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape; but every four of them 
must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same direction. 
The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice are greater 
than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with one, two, 
five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two parallel 
lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These parallel lines 
are of equal length. The small square which is formed by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as itis; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided into twenty-four 
equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as shewn in figure 
(XVII). The game is generally played by four players, of whom two play 
against the other two. Each player has four pieces, of which he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the parallellogram 
before him, and the other two in the seventh and eighth spaces of the right 
row. The left row remains empty. Each player moves his pieces, accord- 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to the right, till he 
arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram from which he started ; 
and from there he moves to the middle row. When arrived at the latter 
place, he is pukhiah (ripe), and from here, he must throw for each of his 
pieces the exact number which will carry them to the empty square in the 
centre of the figure. He is now rasédah, or arrived. 

When a player is pukhtah or rasidah, he may commence to play from 
the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two pieces stand together on one field; but he is allowed to 
move them only six fields onwards, should he prefer doing so. <A similar 
rile holds for double fives, &c. A throw consisting of a six, a five, and 
a one, is called shim (raw); and in this case, two pieces, provided they are 
together on the same field, may each be moved six fields forwards, and 
every single piece twelve fields. Ifa player throws three sixes, and three 
af his four pieces happen to stand on one field, he may move each of them 
over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a player throw three twos, or 
three ones. There are many other rules for particular cases. If a player 
has brought his four pieces into the central square, he throws, when his 
turn comes, for his companion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 
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was that when a picce had come to the last row, and....'. His Majesty 
thinks it proper to do so from the very eighth field. If the throws of two 
players are the same as the throw of the preceding players, His Majesty 
counts them as gdm, or standing. Formerly he did not allow such equal 
throws. If the four pieces of an opponent are pukhtah, and he yet lose his 
bet, the other players are entitled to double the amount of the bet. Should 
any of the players leave the game for some reason, he may appoint any- 
one to play fur him; but he will have to be responsible for the betting of 
his substitute. Of all winnings, the substitute is entitled to two per cent; 
if a player loses a bet, his substitute has to pay one per cent. If a player 
drops one of his pieces, or any of the players be late or inattentive, he is 
fined one rupee. But a fine of a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the 
other, or moves his picces over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game; there were often as 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before he 
had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. If any 
of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play; but His Majesty has 
higher aims: he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 


The game of Chandal Mandal. 


This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 
round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row; ride Figure XVIII. The number of pieces 
is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides are 
marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The number 
of players is sixteen. Each gets fourpieces, which are placed in the middle. 
As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass through the whole 
circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive the stipulated 
amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is out, from fourteen 
players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins most, and the last loses 
most; the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays this game 
in several ways; one way in which the pieces are moved as if the fields 
were squares of a chess board, is very often played. I shall give a few 
particulars and directions how to play the different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 


* The MSS. have az khdnah t hashtum dmddah gardad, which words are not 
pdydn shawad, hangdm i khdm shudan clear to me. 
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thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
Way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule ig 
applied to three or four pieces at atime. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to his 
own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Highth way, two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pieces; but single pieces do not 
throw out each other. WVinth way, four pieces together may throw out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones ; but single 
pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each player moves his pieces 
according to the number of points which he throws; but at the same time, 
the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the reverse sides of the dice, whilst the two players to 
the right and left of the player who threw the dice, move their pieces 
according to the number of points on the right and left sides of the dice. 
Eleenth way, the players use five dice and four pieces. Each player, in his 
turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces according to the sum of the 
two highest points of his throw. The next highest point is taken by his 
*-d-cis, and the two lowest points by his right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, the players have each five dice and five pieces. At every 
throw, he givesthe points of one die to his right hand neighbour, and uses 
the others for himself. Sometimes the thrower mentions beforehand the 
names of four players to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
himself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires only 
a few points, to get pukhtah, he must give the remaining points to those 
near whom the dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or decreased. 
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Cards. 

This is a well known game. His Majesty has made some alterations im 
the cards. Ancient sages touk the numbor twelve as the basis, and made the 
suit to consist of twelve cards; but they forgot that the twelve kings should 
be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following suits of 
cards. lst, Ashwapati, the lord of horses. The highest card represents a 
king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihli, with the umbrella (cha¢r), the 
standard (’a/am), and other imperial ensigns. The second highest card of the 
same suit represents a vazér on horseback; and after this card come ten 
others of the same suit with pictures of horses, from one to ten. 2nd, Gaypats, 
the king whose power lies in the number of his elephants, as the ruler of 
Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, as before, the vazir, and elephants 
from ten to one. 3rd, Narpat?, a king whose power lies in his infantry, as 
is the case with the rulers of Bijépir. The card represents a king sitting on 
his throne in imperial splendour; the vazir sits on a foot stool (gandalt), 
and the ten cards completing this suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 
4th, Gadhpati. The card shewsa man sitting on a throne over a fort; the 
vazir sits on a candali over a fort; and the remaining ton cards have forts 
from one to ten, as before. 5th, Dhanpati, the lord of treasures. The first card 
of this suit shews a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps; the 
vazir sits upon a candali, as if he took account of the Treasury, and the 
remaining cards shew jats full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6th, Dalpate, 
the hero of battle. The first card of this suit shews a king in armour, sitting 
on his throne and surrounded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a candali, and wears a jaibah (breast armour); the ten other cards shew 
individuals clad in armour. 7th, Nawcipati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shews a man sitting on a throne inaship; the vazir sits, as usual, 
on a candali, and the other ten cards have boats from one toten. 8th, Tipatt, 
@ queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shews a woman as razir on a ¢andali, and the other ten cards have pictures of 
women, from oneto ten. 9th, Surapati, the king of the divinities (deotah), also 
called Jndar, on a throne. The vazir sits on a ¢andali, and the ten other 
cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10th, Asrpats, the lord 
of genii (deo). The card represents Sulaiman, son of Déid, on the throne. 
The vazir sits on a gandali, and the other ten cards have genii. 112k, Banpatt, 
the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (sher) with some 
other animals. The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard (palang) and 
the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from one to ten. 
12th, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shews a serpent mounted 
on a dragon, whilst the vazfr is a serpent riding on another serpent of the 
same kind. The remaining ten cards shew serpents, from one to ten. 
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The first six of these twelve suits are called dishbar (powerful), and the. 
aix last, kambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpats, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man distributing 
money. The vazir sits on a candalé, and inspects the Treasury; but the 
ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes of work- 
men employed in the Treasury, v#z., the jeweller, the melter, the piece-cutter 
(mujatlas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the muhur counter, the bitviché 
(writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 30, No. 17), the bitskehé of man pieces (vide 
p. 80, No. 20), the dealer, the gurggar (vide p. 28, No. 15). His Majesty 
had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who inspects farméns, 
grants, and the leaves of the dafter (vide p. 260); the vazir sits on a 
sandali with the daftar before him ; the other cards show officers employed 
in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the mistar maker (vide 
p. 52, Note 5), the clerk who makes the entries in the Daftar, the illuminator 
(mucaeceir), the naggésh (who ornaments the pages), the jadwalkash (who 
draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn writer, the myallid 
(bookbinder), the rangrez’ (who stains the paper with different colours). 
The Pidishéh ¢ gimdsh also, or king of manufactures, is painted in great state, 
looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, silk, silken stuffs. The vazir 
sits near him on a candali, enquiring into former proceedings. The other 
ten cards represent beasts of burden. Again, the Pédishéh¢ Chang, or 
lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a throne, and listening to music ; 
the vazir sits before him, enquiring into the circumstances of the 
performers, of whom pictures are given on the remaining cards. Next, 
the Pédishth + zar¢ safid, or king of silver, who is painted distributing 
rupees and other silver coins; the vazir sits on a gandali, and makes 
enquiries regarding donations. On the other cards, the workmen of the 
silver mint are depicted, as before those of the gold mint. Then comes the 
Pidishch 4 shamsher, or king of the sword, who is painted trying the steel 
ofasword. The vazir sits upon a candali, and inspects the arsenal; the 
other cards contain pictures of armourers, polishers, &c. After him comes 
the Pidishéh « Tdy,? or king of the diadem. He confers royal insignia, and 
the sandali upon which the vazir sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten 
other cards contain pictures of workmen, as tailors, quilters, &c. Lastly, 
the Pédishth + Ghuldmdn, or king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and 
the vaziron a cart. The other cards are representations of servants, some 


* This is the Hindistdnf corruption of | instead of the crown of occidental kings. 
the Persian rangraz. Hence the word diadem does not express 


* T4j w often translated by @ croton ; the meaning of ¢dj either. 
but ¢dj isa cap worn by oriental kings 
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of whom sit, some lie on the ground in worship, some are drunk, others 
sober, &e. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


AIN 30. 
THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE.’ 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grundees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their quali- 
tics, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
mere pruise; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His Majesty to 
praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence over that 
which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, in form of a 
table, their names and the titles which have been conferred upon them. 


LI. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 
1. Shah’za’dah Sulta’n Sali’m, eldest son of His Majesty. 
IT. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 
2. Sha’hz’adah Sulta’n Mura’d, second son of His Majesty. 
ITI. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 


3. Sha’hza’dah Sulta’n Da’nya’l, third son of His Majesty. 


Akbar had five sons— 


1. Hasan 
2. Husain 


3. Sultin Salim [Jahangir], 
4. Sult’in Murad. 
5. Sultan Danyal. 


} twins, born 3rd Rabf’ I, 972. They only lived one month. 


Of daughters, I find three mentioned—(a.) Shahzidah Khanum, born three 


months after Salim, in 977. 


2 From the fact that Abulfazl mentions 
in his list of Grandees Prince Khusran, 
(vide No. 4) who was born in 996, but 
not Prince Parwiz, who was born in 997, 
we might conclude that the table was com- 
piled prior to 997. But from my note to 
p. 246, it would appear that the beginning 
of the list refers to a time prior to 993, 
and Abulfazl may have afterward added 
Khusrau’s name, though it is difficult 
to say why he did not add the names of 
Parwiz and Shahjahin, both of whom 
were born before the Ain was completed. 

Again, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7) and 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain (No. 8) are men- 
tioned as aCommanders of Five Thousand, 
though they were appointed in 1001 and 


(6.) Shukrunnisé Begum, who in 1001 was married to 


1003 respectively, t. e. a short time 
before the Afn was completed. 

The biographical notices which I have 
given after the names of the more illus- 
trious grandees are chiefly taken from a 
MS. copy of the Madsir ul Umard (No.77 
of the MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal), the 
Tuzuki Jahdéngiri, the Tabagati Akbari, 
Baddont, and the Akbarndmah. For the 
convenience of the student of Indian 
History, I have added a genealogical 
table of the Houseof Timur, and would 
refer the reader to a more detailed article 
on the Chronology of Timir and his De- 
scendants, published by me in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for August, 1869. 
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Mirzé Shéhrukh (No. 7, below, p. 312); and (c.) Arim Bani Begum ; both born after 
Satan Dany4l. Regarding the death of the last Begum, vrde Tuzuk, p. 386. - 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned:—1. Sult4n Ragiyah Begum 
(a daughter of Mirz& Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 1035, (Tuzuk, 
p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan 1 Aaldn), but had no child by him. She tended 
Shahjahén. Nir Jahin (JahAngir's wife) also stayed with her after the murder of 
Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salimah Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (?) Begum’ 
{a daughter of B&bar) and Mirz& Nuruddin Muhammad. Humayin had destined 
her for Bairam Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the 
death of Bairam, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. Asa 
poetees, she is known under the name Makhft (concealed), and must not be confounded 
with Zebunnis&? (a daughter of Aurangzeb’s), who has the same poetical name. 3. The 
daughter of Rajah Bih4ri Mal and sister of Rijah Bhagawin Das. Akbar married her 
in 968, at SAanbbar. 4. The beautiful wife of ’Abdulwasi’, married in 970, (vide Bad. 
It, 61). 6. Jodh Béi, or Princess of Jodhpur, the mother of Jah4ngfr. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Muhammadan historian. As Akbar’s mother had the 
title of Maryam Makdni, so was Jodh Bai called Maryam uzzamdni. She died in 
the month of Rajab 1032, A. H. (Zuzuk, p. 361). The Zuzuk expresses a hope ‘ that 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for JahAngir’s mother, though a Hindi, could not 
well ‘ be sent to hell.’ 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (5.) and (c.) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
7. A daughter of "Abdullah Khan Mughul (964). 8. A daughter of Miran Mu- 
barik Shah of Khandes; vide p. 13, note. 

Sult4n Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jannatmakdnt. 
Born at Fathpir Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabf’ I, 977, or 18th Shahriwar of the 
14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim, because he was born in the house of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishti. Akbar used to call him Shatkhu Bdbd (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For 
his wives and children, vide below, No. 4. Jahdngir died on the 28th Cafar 1037 (28th 
October, 1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahdngfr in the 
Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muharram, 978, 
and died of deliriwm tremens in 1006, at Jalnapuir in Barar (Tuzuk, p. 15; Akbar- 
namah II, p. 443; Khéfi Khan, p. 212). He was nicknamed Pahdré (Bad. II, 378). 
He was sabzrang (of a livid complexion), thin, and tall (Tuzwk). A daughter of his 
was married to Prince Parwiz, Jahangir’s son (Tuzuk), p. 38.) 

Sultan DAény4l was born at Ajmfr, on the 10th Jumada I., 979, and died of delirium 
tremens, A. H.1013. KhAfi Khan, I. p. 232, says, the news of his death reached Akbar 
in the beginning of 1014. He was called Dany&linremembrance of Shaikh D4nyal, a 
follower of Mu'in i Chishti, to whose tomb at Ajmfr Akbar, in the beginning of 
his reign, often made pilgrimages. Dény4l married, in the beginning of 1002, the 
daughter of Qolij Khan (No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, J&nén Begum, a 
daughter of Mirz4 ‘Abdurrahim Khfén Khfénan (Khaéfi Kh&n, p. 213), and was 
betrothed toa daughter of Ibrahim ‘Adilsh&h of Bijapur; but he died before the 


* Regarding her, vide Journal, A. 8. graphed at Lucknow, A. H. 1284. She 
of Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb 
* Her charming Diw4n was litho- | and was born in 1048, A. H. 
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marriage was consummated. He had three sons:—1. Tahmiiras, who was married to 
Sultin Bahdér Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 2. Bayasanghar (ytiel), 3. 
Hoshang, who was married to Hoshinand Bani Begum, a daughter of Khusrau. 
Besides, he had four daughters whose names are not mentioned. One of them, 
Bulagi Begum, was married to Mirza Wali (Tuz., p. 272). Tahmuras and Hoshang 
were killed by Acaf Khan after the death of Jahangir (vide Proceedings, As. 
Society of Bengal, for August 18650). Nothing appears to be known regarding the fate 
of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, 
and clever in composing Hindtistani poems. 


LV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 


4. Sulta’n Khusrau, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Juhdngir’s wives (Tuzuk, p.84, and Preface, p.6). A daughter of Rajah Bhagawao 
Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sulténunnisé Begum [KAd/i Khda, 
Sultin Begum], and in 995 to Prince Khusrau. She poisoned herself with opium in . 
a fit of madness apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Khafi Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Rai Rai 
Singh, son of Rai Kalyan Mal of Bikanir, married 19th Rajab 994. Bad. IT, p. 353. 
She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahingir’s wives. 3. A daughter of Odai 
Singh, [Mot’h Rajah], son of Rajah Maldeo, married in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 5) calls her 
Jagat Gosdyini. She is the mother of ShAhjahan, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk, p. 268). 
4, A daughter of Khwajah Hasan, the uncle of Zain Khan Kokah. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 6. A daughter of Rajah Keshti Das of 
Rat’hor. She is the mother of Bahar Bani Begum (born 23rd Shahriwar 998). 6. and 
7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahrydr. 8. A daughter of ‘Alf Rai, ruler of little 
Thibet (Bad. II, 376), married in 999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of 
Rajah Man Singh (Zuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihrunnisé Khanum, the widow of Sher Afkap. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, and was later 
called Nur Jahan. (Zuz. p. 156). Jahangir does not appear to have had children by 
Nur Jahan. 

Jahdngir’s children. 1. Sultan Khusrau. 2. Sultan Parwiz. 38. Sultan 
Khurram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultén Jahandér. 5. Sultan Shahryaér. Two daughters 
are mentioned :—(a.) Sultan Nisar Begum; (b.) Sultan Bahar Bani Begum. There 
were ‘several children’ after Parwiz; but the Tuzuk (p. 8) does not give their names. 
They appear to have died soon after their birth. 

Sultin Ahusrau was born on the 24th Amurdaéd 995, (Zuzuk, Preface) ; but 
Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A’zam Khaén Kokah. His 
sons—1l. Baland Akhtar, whodied when young, Zuzuk, p. 73. 2. Déwar Bakhsh, 
(also called Buldgt)* whose daughter, Hoshmand Bani Begum, was married to 
Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusrau died on the 18th Isfandiy4rmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the Khusrau 
Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor by Acaf Khan after 


* The MSS. spell this name yt and os? Not. 
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the death of Jahangir; but at the order of Sh&hjah4n, he was killed, together with 
his brother Garshasp, by Acaf Khan. i 

Sultén Parwhz, born 19th Abén, 997. He was married toa daughter of Mirza 
Rastam i Gafawi (No. 9) and had a son who died when young (Tuz. p. 282). A daughter 
of Parwiz was married to Dér& Shikoh. Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultén Khurram [Sh&hjabén] was born at Léhor on the 30th Rabf’ I, 1000 
AH. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings A. S. of Bengal, for August 1869, p. 219. 
He was Akbar’s favorite. 

Sultén Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultdén Shahrydr were born about 
the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (Zuz. Preface, p.17). Shahryar 
was married, in the 16th year of Jah4ngir, to Mihrunnisé, the daughter of Nur Jahan 
by Sher Afkan, and had a daughter by her, Arzini Begum (Tuzek, p. 370). The Igbdl- 
admak (p. 306) calls her py ../5)¥. From his want of abilities, he got the nickname 
Néshudani (fit for nothing). Khusrau, Parwiz, and Jahandér died before their father. 

Shahryér, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself Emperor at Lahor 
afew days after the death of Jahangir. He was killed either at the order of Dawar 
Bakbsh or of Acaf Khan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mirsa’ Sulaima’n, son of Khén Mirz4, son of Sultén Mahmdd, son of 
Abd Sa’id. : 

6. Mi’rza’ Ibra’him, son of Mirzé Sulaiman (No. 5.) 

Mirzé Sulaimdn was born in 920, and died at L&hor in 997. He is generally 
called Wdli st Badakhshdn. As grandson of Abi Sa’id Mirza, he is the sixth descen- 
dant from Timur. Abt Said killed Sultin Muhammad of Badakhshan, the last of a 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, apd took possession of 
Badakhshan, which after his death fell to his son, Sult4n Mahmid, who had three 
sons, Béyasanghar Mirz4, ‘Alf Mirzé,) Khan Mirzé. When Mahmiud died, Amir 
Khusrau Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed the second prince, and 
Tuled as usurper. He submitted to BAbar in 910. When Baébar took Qandahar, in 
912, from Shah Beg Arghiin, he sent Khén Mirz& as governor to Badakhsh4n. 
Mirz4 Sulaiman is the son of this Khan Mirz4.* 

After the death of Khan Mirzé, Badakhshin was governed for Babar by Prince 
Humiéyin, Sult4n Uwais (Mirz4 Sulaimén’s father-in-law), Prince Hindél, and lastly, 
by Mirzé Sulaim4n, who held Badakhsh4n till 17 Jum&da II, 948, when he had to sur- 
render himself and his son, Mirz4 Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by 
Huméyin in 9652, and took again possession of Badakhshén. When Huméyiin had 
taken KAbul, he made war upon and defeated Mirz4 Sulaim4n who once in possession 
of his country, had refused to submit; but when the return of Kamran from Sind 
obliged Humayiin to go to Kabul, he reinstated the Mirz4, who held Badakhshan till 
983. Bent on making conquests, he invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His 
eon, Mirz& Ibrahim, was killed in battle.* 


. The Madsir ee Umar calls the his birth being the word (5 . 
SS Te : * Hence he never was a grandee 
on ea ie Ris Mic et | ata’ Chr ad in bm pt 
Salaimin was born in 920, the Térikh of | [rout Sooonling to the rules of oti 
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In the eighth year when Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) mother 
had been killed by Shih Abul Ma’dnt, Mirza S. went to Kabul, and had Abul Ma‘al{ 
hanged ; he then married his own daughter to M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed 
’Ali, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not 
goon well with Mirza Sulaiman, who returned next year to KAbul with hostile inten- 
tions; but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., though 
he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He returned to K&bul in 973, 
when Akbar’s troops had left that country, but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulaiman’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did nothing without her 
advice. Her enemy was Muhtarim Khanum, the widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulaiman 
wanted to marry her; but Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 
Mirzi Ibrahim, by whom she hada son, Mirz& Shahrukh (No. 7). When Mir 
Ibrahim fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum to 
her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrakh 
had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles excited him to rebel against his 
grandfather M. Sulaiman. This he did, alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sulaiman, pretending to go ona 
pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badaklshin for Kabul, and crossing the Nilab went to 
India (983). héin Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh- 
shan, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Mun’im Khan had died and Mirz& 
Sulaiman did not care tor the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M Sulaiman then went to Ismé‘fl II. of Persia. When the death of that monarch 
deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, he went to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in 
raising disturbances in Kabul, he made for the frontier of Badakhshén, and luckily 
finding some adherents, he managed to get from his grandson the territory between 
Tdigdn and the Hindi Kush. Soon after Muhtarim Khainum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaimdn applied for help to Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of 
Turan, who had long wished to annex Badakhshin. He invaded and took the country 
in 992; Shahrukh fled to Hindtstéin, and M. Sulaiman to Kabul. As he could not 
recover Badakhshan, and rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar who made him a 
Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later, he died at Lahor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirza’ Sha’hrukh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukrunnis& Begum, 
and made him governor of Malwah, and he distinguished himself in the conquest of the 
Dak’hin. Towards the end of Akbar’s reign, he was made a Commander of seven 
thousand, and was continued in his Mangab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kdbulé Begum, was a daughter of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, but was robbed by the 
Badawis ; and after handing over the body to some ‘scoundrels,’ she went to Bacrah, 
and then to Shiraz. In 1022, Shah ‘Abbas married her to Mirz& Sultan ’Alf, his uncle, 
whom he had blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 
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Skdhrukh’s Children. i. Hasan and Husain, twins. Hasan fled with Khusrau 
and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badi’uzzamén (or Mirzé Fathpirf), ‘a bundle 
of wicked bones,’ murdered by his brothers in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Mirzd Shujd’ rose 
to honours under Shéhjahén, who called him Najabat Khan. 4. Mirzé Muhammad 
Zaman. He held a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza 
Sultan, a favorite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have given 
him his own daughter in marriage, if he had not perjured himself in trying to conceal the 
number of his wives. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of Ghazipur, where 
hedied. 6. Mirz& Mughul, who did not distinguish himself either. The Zuzuk 
(p. 65) says that after the death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons, 
and three of his daughters, ‘whom Akbar had not known.’ ‘Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.’ 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahrém Mirzé, son of Shéh Ismé’il 
1 Cafawi. 

In 965, Shéh Tahm4sp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, which was 
given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the river Hirmand, to Sult4n Husain 
Mirz4, his nephew. Sulf4n Husain M. died in 984, when Shéh Ismé’il II (984 to 
¥85) was king of Persia, and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mirz4, Muzaffar - 
Husain Mirz4é, Rustam Mirza, Abi Sa'id Mirz4, and Sanjar Mirzé. The first was killed 
by Shah Ismé’flin Ir4n. The other four in Qandahar had also been doomed ; but the 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah saved their lives. The new Shah, 
Khodabandah, gave Qandahar to Muzaffar Husain Mirz4&, and Dawar as far as the 
Hirmand to Rustam Mirz4, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their 
Vakil being Hamzah Beg Zul Qadr, or Kor Hamzah, an old servant of their father. The 
arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husain Mirzé to take up arms against 
him, and after some alternate fighting and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil mur- 
dered. This led to fights between Muzaffar and Mirzé Rustam who, however, returned 
to Dawar. 

Not long after, the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din Muhammad 
Sultan and Bagi Sultan (a sister’s son of Abdullah Khan of Tarfn) took place, and 
the Qandahér territory being continually exposed to incursions, the country was, un- 
settled. Most Qizilbash grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia 
promised assistance, but rendered none ; Mirz4 Rustam who had gone to Hindustaén, was 
appointed by Akbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandah4r in anxiety; and Muzaffar 
hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahér to Akbar, though ’Abdullah Khan of Tirén 
advised him not to join the Chagatéi kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qar& 
Bez (an old servant of Muzaffar's father, who had fled to India, and was appointed 
Farrdshbegt by Akbar) returned to Qandahér, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qwdahar to India. 

Akbar sent Beg Khan Arghiin, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt possession of 
Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzaffar wavered the last moment 
ani had recourse to trickery, he was obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg 
Khan, in 1003, to go to Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a 
Commander of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, “which is more worth 

than all Qundahar.” 
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But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping collectors, and 
Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No sooner had Akbar granted 
this request than Muzaffar repented. He was reinstated, but as new complaints were 
preterred, Akbar took away the jigir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar 
then went to Makkah, but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased 
Akbar so much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia, 
and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, and a bodily hurt, he 
died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahdy Muhall, was in 1018 married to Shahjahan, and 
gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirz4, Haidar Mirzé, (who rose to 
dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma‘il Mirza. The Madstr men- 
tions two other sons, Alqdis Mirza and Tahmas Mirza. 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirz4 Abu Sa’id, and Mirza Sanjar, died in 1005. 
They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Fide Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Rustam.—He is the younger, but more talented brother of the pre- 
ceeding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and his two younger 
brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of Sistin. Muzaffar Husain assisted 
him at first, but having married Malik Mahmid’s daughter, he turned against 
Rustam. This caused a rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lallah (guardian) 
Hamzah Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurésin, he conquered the town of Farah, and bravely 
held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik Mahmtd, The latter wish- 
ed to settle mattersamicably. During an interview, Rustam seized him, and killed 
him, when Jaliluddin, Mahmid’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and 
hearing that his brother Muzaffar had occupied Daéwar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalit. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the town, and 
though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also killed his mother, he 
{ult himself so insecure, that he resolved to join Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, 
Sanjar Mirza, and his own four sons Murdd, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went 
in 1001 to India. Akbar made him a Punjhazdri, and gave him Multdn as jagir: 
“which is more than Qandahir.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 
1003, wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him Pat’hén as 
tuyul, and sent him, together with A’gaf Khan against Rajah Basi. But as both 
did not get on well toether, Akbar called M. Rustam to court, appointing Jagat 
Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1006, M. Rustam got Raisin as 
Jagir. He then served under Prince Danyal in the Dak’hin. In 1021, Jahangfr 
appointed him Governor of T’hat’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghtins. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jabangfr made him Shash- 
hazdri, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort against ‘Abdullah 
Khan whom Shihjahan, after taking possession ot Bengal and Bihar, had sent against 
Allahabad, and foreed Abdullah to retire to Jhosf. In the 21st year, he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahén at 120000 Rs. per 
annum, and retired to Agrah. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married his daughter to 
Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 
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As a poet he is known under the fakhallus of Fiddt. He was a man of the world 
and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subsequently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murdd got from Jah4ngir the title of Iltifdt Kida. He was mar- 
ried to a daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khénén. Mur&4d’s son, Mirzi Mukram 
Khan, also distinguished himself; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzd Hasant Cafawi, a Hazdr o pancadi under Jahangir, was 
Governor of Kiich; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mirzd Cafshikan, was Faujdar of 
Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Cafshikan’s son, Sai fuddin + Gufawt, 
accepted the title of Khan under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairam Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ’Ali Shukr Beg Bahérlii. 

Bahdrié is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraqiilii Turks. During the time 
of their ascendancy, under Qara Ytsuf, and his sons Qaré Sikandar and Mirz& Jahan 
Shah, ralers of ‘Ir4q i ‘Arab and Azarbéijén, Ali Shukr Beg held Dainir, Hamadan, 
and Kurdistan, “ which tracte are still called the territory of ’Alf Shukr.” His son 
Pir ’Alf Beg stayed some time with Sultan Mahmtd Mirz4, and attacked afterwards 
the Governor of Shir4z, but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Saltan Husain Mirzi. Pir Ali Beg’s eon, in the reign of Shah IsmA'il i Cafawi, left 
"Iriq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusrau Shah (vide 
p- 311, 1.26) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Saif ’Ali Beg, Babar’s army 
as Amir Khusrau had been deposed. Saif ’Ali Beg is Bairam’s father. 

Bairam Khan was born at Badakhshén. After the death of his father he went to 
Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humdytin’s army, fought in the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to the Rajah of Lak’hnor (Sambhal). 
Sher Sh&h met Bairfm in M4lwah, and tried to win him over. But Bairam fled from 
Barhémpir with Abul Qasim, governor of Gwaliar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who just returned from Gujrét. Abul Qasim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Bairam, the latter stepped forward and 
said in a manly voice, “ I am Bairam.” ‘‘ No,” said Abul Qasim, “he is my attend- 
ant, and brave and faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let 
him off.” Abul Q4sim was then killed, and Bairdm escaped to Sult4n Mahmiid of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bairém embarked at Strat for 
Sindh. He joined Humayin on the 7th Muharram, 950, when the Emperor, after 
passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, was pressed by the Arghtins at 
Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the most faithful attendant. The King of 
Persia also liked him, and made him a Khan. On Humayiin’s return, Bairém was 
sent on a mission to Prince Kamran. When Huméyiin marched to Kabul, he took 
Qandahar by force and treachery from the Qizilbishes, and making Bairém governor 
of the district, he informed the Sh&h that he had done so as Bairam was ‘a faithful 
servant of both.’ Subsequently rumours regarding Bairam’s duplicity reached 
Huméyin ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to Qandah4r, the rumours turned 
out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bairém. He gained the battle of 
Machhiwérah, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was appointed atdlig 
(guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the Panjab against Sikandar Khan. 
On Akbar’s accession (2nd Rabf ‘II, 963) at Kalanir, he was appointed Wakil and 
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Khin Khevdu, and received the title of Ahda Bdbd. On the second of Shawwal, 964, 
shortly alter the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Laéhor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bairam’s tent, and Bairam blamed Atgah Khan (No. 15), 
who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, after arrival at Lahor, 
went with his whole family to Bairar, and attested his innocence by an oath upon the 
Qoran.’ 
attcr, the estrangement commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) 
attributes the fall of Bairam to the illtreatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and the 
influence of Adham Khan, and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s nurse), Ciddig 
Muhammad Khan, Shihabuddin Ahmad, &c., who effectually complained of the 
wretchedness of their jJagirs, and the emptiness of the Treasury, whilst Bairam Khan's 
The Tabagdt i Akbari says that no less than twenty-five 


In $65, Bairam married Salimah Sultan Begum (p. 309, note.j and soon 


friends lived in afHuence. 
of Bairiun’s friends reached the dignity of Panjhaziris—rather a proof of Bairam’s 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairdm’s fall is known from the Histories. “* Akbar's 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa'id i Mughul adopted towards his 
(Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the government: 
Bairam left Agrah, and sent his friends who had advised him to go to Akbar, to Court. 
He himself went under the pretext of going to Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from 
where he returned his izsiguia, which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on 


minister Amir Chauban. 


his way to the Panjab, which Bairam, as it was said, wished to invade. The tasignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bairam's old protégé; and he was ordered 
to sce him embark for Makkah. Bairam felt much irritated at this; and finding the 
road to Gujrit occupied by Rajah Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his 
friend Kalyan Mal (No. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted 
his property, his family, and his young son 'Abdurrahiin (No. 29) to Sher Muham- 
mad Diwanah, his adopted son and jigir holder of Tabarhindah, and broke out in 


7 $o Bad. II, 19. The story in | 1868, p. 10) and Abulfazl’s letters, of 


Elphinstone (Fifth edition), p. 497, does | 


not agree with the soure.s. The Akbar- 
namah says, Bairam was on board a ship 
on the Jamnah, when one ot Akbar’s 
elephants ran into the water and nearly 
upset. the boat. Abulfazl. moreover, refers 
it to a later period than 90-4, The author 
ofthe Sawdnth t Akbard has a tine eritical 
note on Abultazl’s aceount. [ would re- 
mark here that aslone we have no trans- 
lation of add the sources for a history 
of Akbar’s reign, European Historians 
should inake the Satednzh i Akbari the 
basis of their labours. This work is a 
modern compilation dedicated to William 


Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by 
Amir Haidar of Belyram from the 


Akbarnamah, the Tabayat, Baddoni, Fi- 
rishtah, the Akbarndmah by Shaikh 
Llihddad of Sarhind (poetically called 
Fuizt; vide Journal As. Suc. Bengal tor 


which the compiler had four books. 
The sources in tladics have never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and con- 
firms an opinion which I have else- 
where expressed, that those portions of 
Indian History for which we have several 
sources, are full of the most astounding 
discrepancies as to details. 

Belyram was a great seat of Muham- 
madan learning from the times of Akbar 
to the present century. For the diteraés 
of the town vide the Tazkirah by Ghulam 
"Ali Azad, entitled Sarwst Azdd. 

The author of the Sawdnths Abkbarl 
states that Abulfazl does not shew mach 
friendliness to Bairam, whilst Erskine 
(Elphinstone, p. 495, note) representa 
Abulfazl as “ Bairdm’s warm panegyrist. 
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open rebellion. At Dfpalpiir, on his way to the Panjab, he heard that Diw4nah had 
squandered the property left in his charge, had insulted his family, and had sent 
Muzaffar Alf (whom Bairém had despatched to Diwinah to settle matters) to Court a 
prisoner. Mortified at this, Bairim resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Bairim had been defeated? by Atgah Khan 

‘o. 15), Bair&m fled to Fort Tilwfrah on the banks of the Bayah, followed by Akbar. 
Fighting ensued. In the very beginning, Sult4n Husain Jalair was killed; and when 
his head was brought to Bairim,® he was so sorry, that he sent to Akbar and asked for- 
giveness. This was granted, and Bairim, accompanied by the principal grandees, went to 
Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Mun’im 
Khan, he received a sum of money, and was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made 
acollection (chandogh). Haji Muhammad of Sist4n (No. 55) accompanied Bairaém over 
Nagor to Patan (Nahrwalsh) in Gujrat, where he was hqspitably received by Musd 
Khan Félad{, the governor. On Friday, 14th Juméda I, 968, while alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bairam was stabbed by a Lohani Afgh4n 
of the name of Mubarik, whose father had been killed in the battle of Machhiwarah. 
“With an Alldhu Akbar on his lips, hedied.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
to have merely been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bairim’s suite, in order to go 
to Hijdz, and it had been settled that Bairfm’s son should be betrothed to her, which 
annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted up Bair4m’s body, and took it to the tomb of 
Shaikh HusAmuddin. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar took charge of ’Abdurrahim, Bair4m’s son (vide No. 29), and married soon 
after Salimah Sult4n Begum, Bairim’s widow. 

For pis Buirdm, we often find the spelling @y4! Bairam. Firishtah generally 
ealls him Bairfm Khan Turkmén. Bairdm was a Shf'ah, and a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions (ride Badaoni ITI, p. 190). 

Nl. Mun’im Khan, son of Bairam® Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father. Mun’im Khan was 
a grandee of HumA4ytin’s Court, as also his brother Fazil Beg. When Humayin, on 
his flight to Persia, was hard pressed by Mirz4 Shah Husain of T’hat’hah, one grandee 
after another went quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humaytin made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several otber nobles. M. did not, however, accompany Humfyin to Persia. 
He rejoined him immediately on his return, and rose at once to high dignity. He reject- 
ed the governorship of Qandahar, which was given to Bairam Khan. In 961, he was 
appointed atdlfg of Prince Akbar; and when Huméytin invaded India, M. was left as 
governor of KAbul in charge of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, then about 


* Near yyab,S (or yypal,S) in the Par- | fight took place outside of Michhiwarah. 
ganah jloS, pee pee Madsir ;y * The Madsir mentions this fact with- 


3 . slindhar. out giving the source. 
ae i, aes 40) cma a ed * Some MSS. read Miram ; but Bai- 
_-) - (UL, as Jl4ti75. | am is the preferable reading. 


Firishtah says (Lucknow edit., p. 249) the 
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a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bairam fell into disgrace. He joined Akbar, 
in Zi Hajjah, 967, at Lidhidnah, where Akbar encamped on his expedition against 
Bairim. M. was then appointed Ahdn Khdndu and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) killed Atgah Khan 
(No. 15), Mun’im who had been the instigator, fled twice from Court, but was caught the 
second time in Saror (Sirkir of Qanauj) by the collector of the district, and was brought 
in by Sayyid Mahmiid Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former honors. 

Mun’im Kbian’s son, Ghanf Khan, whom his father had left in charge of Kabul, 
caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, Prince M. Muhammad 
Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son ’Abdulfath, who hated Ghani Khaw 
closed the doors of Kabul, when Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. 
Ghani Khan, not finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jutjak Begum 
then appointed Fazil Beg as Vakfl and ’Abdul Fath as Ndib; but being dissatisfied 
with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Walf, one of her nobles. On 
account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking 
he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left before his contingent was quite ready. He was 
attacked near Jalélibid by Mah Jtijak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 
Wali and had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haidar Qisim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Teil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghak’hars, and ashamed and hesitating 
he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Fort of A'grah. 

In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), M. was ap- 
pointed to his jigirs in Jaunpir (Bad. IJ, 101), and then concluded peace with 
Sulaimin Kararani of Bengal, who promised to read the Khutbah and strike coins 
in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from A'grah to Bihar, and took 
Hajipur and Patna from Datid, Sulaimén’s son. M. was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow Datd into Bengal. M. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit 
to Muhammad Quli Khan Barlés (No. 31). Butas the latter soon after died, M., at 
the advice of Todar Mall, left Taéndah, and followed up Datid, who after his defeat at 
$)94¢=°, submitted at Katak. In Cafar 983, M. returned, and though his army had 
terribly suffered from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, he quartered 
them against the advice of his friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpir was built by Mun’im Khan in 981. Its ¢drikh is 

pine) | bi ye. M.’s son, Ghani Khan, went to 'Adilshih of Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistdn. 

A noble of Humiaytin’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrét, he was made 
Governor of Champanfr (Pawangarh). On Mirza ’Askari’s defeat by Sult4n Bahadur, 
Tardi Beg also succumbed to him and retreated to Humayiin. During the emperor's 
flight from India, Tardi Beg distinguished himself as one ‘of the most faithless’ com- 
panions. When passing through the territory of Rajah Méaldeo, he even refused 
Humayiin a horse, and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of 


1 Elphinstone, p. 452 note, says Tardi [| ers of Hum4yan, a statement which is 
Beg was one of the most fuithful follow- | contradicted by all native historians. 
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the wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Réi Parsid advised H. to imprison 
some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. H. however returned 
afterwards most of it. In Qandah4r, Tard{ Beg left the emperor and joined Mirz& 
‘Askari. But Mirz& Askari put most of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi 
Beg to give him a large sum as ransom. 

On Humfytin’s return from "Irig, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his former 
faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after the death of Mirza 
Ulugh Beg, son of Mirzi Sultan, to Dawar. During the conquest of India, T. dis. 
tinguished himself and received MewAt at Jagir. In 963, when Humaytin died (7th 
Rabi’ I), T. read the Khufbah in Akbar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. 
Abial Qésim, son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T.a 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed him governor of Dihli. T. drove away 
Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shéh, from Narnaul. On Hemit’s approach, after some 
nosuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. 
Bairam Khan, who did not like T. from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akbar “ a sort of permission” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bairfim’s hasty act was one of the chief causes of the 
distrust with which the Chagatéi nobles looked upon him. Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

18. Kha’n Zama’n i Shaiba’ni’. 

His father Haidar Sult4n Uzbak i ShaibAnf had been made an Amir in the Jam war 
with the Qizilbéshes. When Humayiin returned from Persia, Haidar joined him, to- 
gether with his two sons ’Ali Qulf Khan [Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22,) 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an 
epidemic broke out in Humayin’s camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

‘Ali Qulf Khan distinguished himself in K&bul and in the conquest of Hindustan, 
was made Amir and sent to the Duab and Sambhal, where he defeated the Afghans. 
At the time of Akbar’s accession ’Alf Quif Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afghén 
noble ; but when he heard that Hemu had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this 
hew enemy more important; but before "Alf Qulf arrived at Dihli, Tard{ Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. ’Alf Quli was sent 
yn advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemiu near Panipat and defeated him. Though 
Akbar and Bairaém were near, they took no part in this batile. ’Ali Qulf received the 
title of Khdn Zamdn, Next to Bairdm, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be 
justly ascribed to him. Khdn Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared the whole 
north of India up to Lak’hnau of the Afghans, and acquired an immense fortune by 
plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qdim maqdm for Sikandar, after the latter had 
surrendered Mankot. In the third year of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk 
of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Shabam Beg, a page of 
Humfyin, and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some of 
Khin Zaman’s éwytils, which led him to rebel. Bairaém from generosity did not interfere ; 
but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zamén’s enemy, had been appointed Vakil, he took 
away, in the 4th year, the whole of his mahalis, and had him appointed commander 
against the Afghans who threatened the Jaunpur District. Pir Muhammad had also 
Bar} ‘Ali thrown from the walls of FirizAb4d, whom Khan Zaman had sent to him to 
settle matters. Khan Zam4n now thought, it was high time to send away Sh4ham 
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Bey, went to Jaunptr, and drove away the Afghans. Upon the fall of Bairan, 
they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of ’Adli, with a large army and 600 
elephants. Khan Zaman, however, defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried 
off immense plunder and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa’dah of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him; but at Karah 
(on the Ganges,) Khin Zaman and his brother Bah4dur submitted and delivered the 
booty and the elephants. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Soon after, 
he deteated the Afghans, who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the Uzbaks, and 
attacked the Tuytldars of the province. As soon as an imperial army marched against 
him, he went to Ghdziptr, and Akbar on arrival at Jaunptir sent Mun'im Khan against 
him. Being a friend of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. Bat 
a body of imperial troops under Mu‘izzulmulk and Rajah Todar Mall having been de- 
feated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak, (No. 48) the rebellion continued, though repeated 
attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. Having at last sworn to be faithful, 
Khan Zaman was left in possession of his Jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agrah. But 
when the emperor, on the 3rd Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim: 
Khan Zaman rebelled again, read the Ahuthah at Jaunpir in M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched ayainst Shergarh (Qanauj). Akbar was now resolved no longer 
to pardon; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazin 974, and Agrah on the 26th Shawwil. 
At Sakit, east of A'grah, Akbar heard that Khan Zaman had fled from Shergarh 
to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and from there marching along the Ganges, 
had over-bridged the river near the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manik- 
ptr and Allahdbid). Akbar sent a detachment of 6000 troopers under Muham- 
mad Quli Khan Barlis and Todar Mall to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, and 
marched over Rai Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 100 men, and 
slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance from Khén Zaman’s 
camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back again on the right side of the river 
to Karah. Next morning, Ist Zi Hajjah, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements 
attacked Khan Zaman. Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had 
scarcely been despatched, when Khan Zamén’s head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier cut off his head ; 
for Akbar had promised a muhur for every Mughul’s head. But another soldier 
snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. The fight took place dar ‘argah i 
Sukrdwal [in Badaoni, Mungarwdl] “which place has since been called Fathpur- 
The Trig. S. maps shew a small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of 
Karah, not far from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and reached 
Allahabad. | 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic Society, Sep- 
tember 1868.) Zamdaniyd (now astation on the E. I. Railway) was founded by him. 
Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, froin his long residence in Persia was a staunch Shi'ah. 
Khan Zaman must not be confounded with No. 124. 

14. ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humaéyin's Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received the title of 
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Shaja'at Khan, got KAlpf as ¢uyzt/, and served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. | 
When Baéz Babddur, after the death of Pir Muhammad, had taken possession of 
Malwah, Abdullah was madea Panjhazdré, and was sent to Malwab with almost unlimited 
authority. He re-conquered the province, and ‘reigned in Mandu like a king.’ Akbar 
found it necessary to move against him. ‘Abdullah, after some unsuccessful fighting, 
fied to Gujrat, pursued by Qésim Khan of Nishéptir (No. 40). Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he fled with his young son to Changiz Kh&n, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmtid of Gujrat. Hakim ‘Ainulmulk was despatched to Changiz with 
the request to deliver up ‘Abdullah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 
‘Abdullah again appeared in Malwah, and was hotly pursued by Shih4buddin Ahmad 
Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, where he died a natural death during the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). 

16. Shamsuddi’n Muhammad Atgah Kha’n. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazn{, a simple farmer. Shamsuddin, when about 
twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the moon under his arm, which dream was 
Justified by the unparalleled luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. 
Shamsuddin entered Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier, and was present 
in the fatal battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947). Humayiun, after the defeat, 
erossed the river ‘on an elephant,’ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had escaped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the emperor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shamsuddin. Humiyiin attached him to his 
service, and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (azagah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Jé Jé-Anagak. Shamsuddin remained with 
the young prince, whilst Humaéyin was in Persia, and received after the emperor's 
restoration the title of Atgah (foster father) Khkdn. Huméayin sent him to Hicér, 
which Sirkér had been set aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atgah Khan was despatched to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, on the march from Mankot to 
Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which has been related under Bairdm Khda, 
p- 316. He held Khushab in the Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bairém’s fall, the 
iusignia of that chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjib. He defeated 
Bairam Khan near Jélindbar, before Akbar could come up, for which victory Akbar 
honored him with the title of A’zam Khan. In the sixth year, he came from Léhor 
to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in supersession of Mun’im Khan, or by 
‘usurpation,’ at which Akbar connived. Mun’im Khan and Shihab Khén (No. 26) 
felt much annoyed at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atgah Khan,’ 
12th Ramazan, 969. 

For Atgah Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, Nos. 18 and 21. 
The family is often called in Histories Atgah Khail, ‘ the foster father battalion.’ 


' He stabbed at the Atgah, and ordered | Baddoni (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p 
one of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 602, 1. 1), say that Adhbam himself killed 


name of Khusham Beg, to kill him. | Atgab. 
41 
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16. Kha’n i Kala’n, Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atgah Khén. 

He served under Kamran and Humayin, and rose to high dignity during the reign 
of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjdb, where most of the Atgahs (Atgah Khail) 
had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the war with the G’hakkars, the extirpation 
of Sultan Adam, and in keeping down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he 
assisted Mirza Muhammad Hakim against Mirza Sulaiman (No. 5), restored him to 
the throne of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under his 
brother Qntbuddin (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter Atdléq of the 
Prince. But Kh4n i Kaldn did not get on well with M. M. Hakim, especially when 
the Prince had given his sister Fakhrunnisé Begum (a daughter of Humayin by Jiijak 
Begum, and widow of Mir Shah ’Abdul Ma'ali) to Khw4jah Hasan Naqshband{ in 
marriage. To avoid quarrels, Khan i Kalan left one night Kabul and returned to 
Lahor. 

In the 13th year (976), the Atyak Khail was removed from the Panjab, and ordered 
to repairto Agrah. Khani Kalan received Sambhal as Jagir, whilst Husain Quli Khan 
(No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquest of Gujrét (Bad. II, 165). On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was 
wounded by a Rajpiit, apparently without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, 
he was made governor of Patan (Nahrwalah). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the fukhullug of ‘Ghaznawi,’ in allusion to his birth- 
place. Badaoni (III, 287) praises him for his learning. 

His eldest son, Fazil Khan (No. 156) was a Hazdrt, and was killed when Mirza 
"Aziz  Kokah (No. 21), was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second son, Farrukh 
Khan (No. 232) was a Panjeudi. Nothing else is known of him. 

17. Mirza’ Sharafuddin Husai’n, son of Khwiéjah Mu’in. 

He was aman of noble descent. His father, Khwajah Mu'in was the son of 
Khawind Mahmud, second son of Khwajah Kalin (known as KhwAjagin Khwajah), 
eldest son of the renowned saint Khwajah Naciruddin ’'Ubaidullah Ahrdr. Hence 
Mirz4 Sharafuddin Hnsain is generally called Ahrdré. 

His grandfather, Khawind Mahmud went to India, was honorably received by 
Humiayin, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwajah Mu'in, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held the tract of 
land, called ‘ Ridkhanah i Nasheb,’ and served under Abdullah Khén, ruler of Kashghar. 
He was married to Kijak Begum, daughter of Mir ’Alaulmulk of Tirmiz, who is 8 
daughter of Fakhr Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abti Sa’id Mirz&. ‘ Hence the 
blood of Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirz& Sharafuddin Husain.’ As the son did 
not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the powerful influence of 
Méhum, Akbar’s nurse, and Adham Khan, her son (No. 19), Mirz& Sharaf was 
appointed Panjhkazdrt. Inthe 5th year, Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshi Bénu 
Begum in marriage, and made him governor of Ajmfr and Nagor. In 969, when 
Akbar went to Ajmir, Mirzi Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himeelf in 
the siege of Mirt’ha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devidds, the latter of whom 
was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Sharaf’s father came to Agrah and was received with great honors 
by Akbar. Inthe same year, Mirzi Sharaf, from motives of suspicion, fled from 
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Agrah over the frontier, pursued by Husain Quif Khan (No. 24) and other grandees. 
His father, ashamed of his son’s behaviour, left for Hijéz, but died at Cambay. The 
shipon which his body was, foundered. Mirz4 Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khén, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzis. When Gujrat was 
conquered, he fled to the Dak’hin, and passing through Baglinah, was captured by 
the Zamindar of the place, who after the conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. 
To frighten him, Akbar ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and 
after having kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should he find that the Mirz& 
shewed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting 
for the proper season to have him sent off, when Mir Ma’gim i K&bulf rebelled in 
Bihér. Joined by B&b&é Kh&n QAqshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khdn in Téndah 
and overpowered him. Mirz4 Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession of 
the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became Ma’giim’s enemy. One 
was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. Ma’¢tim at last bribed a boy of the 
name of Mahmud, whom Mirz& Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirzé 
Sharaf's death took place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart's History 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yu’suf Muhammad Kha’n, eldest son of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar’s foster brother (kok%zhk or kukaltdsh). When twelve years old, he 
distinguished himself in the fight with Bairim (p. 317, 1. 5,) and was made Khan. 
When his father had been killed by Adham Kh&n (No. 19), Akbar took care of him 
and his younger brother, “Aziz Kokah (No. 21). He distinguished himself during the 
several rebellions of Kh4n Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Kha’n, son of Méhum Anagah. 

The name of his father is unknown; he is evidently a royal bastard. His mother 
Méhum was one of Akbar’s nurses (azagah*), and attended on Akbar ‘ from the cradle 
till after his accession.’ She appears to have had unbounded influence in the Harem 
and over Akbar himself, and Mun’im Kh&n (No. 11), who after Bairim’s fall had been 
appointed Vaktl, was subject to per counsel. She also played a considerable part in 
" bringing about Bairém's fall; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham Khan was a Panjhazdré, and distinguished himself in the siege of M&nkot.* 
Bairam Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatk&nt’h,* South-East of A’grah, as jAgtr, to 


* Generally called in European histories of oF fort, partly taken from the Akbar- 
n&4m 


Adam Khana ; but his name is pol, not ; 
* Hatk4nt’h was held by R&jpits of 


1. 
Cs This is the pronunciation given in the, Phadsaryal: Sans. ye = 


the Calentta Chagat4i Dictionary. Mis- edition of Elhot’s Glossary, II, p. 86, 
led by the printed editions of Badéoni, and I, 27, where the word ates is doubt- 
Firishtah, Khafi Khan, &c., I put on p. ful, though it is certainly not Lahore; for 
223 of my Text edition of the A{n, Md- the old spelling ‘ Luhawar,’ for * Léhor,’ 
hum Aigah, as if it was the name of a had ceased when the author of the 
man. Vide Khafi Khan I, p. 132, |. 6 Makhzan i Afyhdnt wrote. Besides, a 
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check the rebels of the Bhadauriyah clan, who even during the preceding reigns had 
given much trouble. Though he accused Bairdm of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs 
upon such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadauriyahs. 
After Bairam’s fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir Muhammad Khan, to 
Malwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sirangptir, and took possession of Bahadur's 
treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not 
send the booty to Agrah, and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected 
visit, when Mahum Anagah found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother to send back two 
beautiful dancing girls; but when Akbar heard of it, Adham turned them away. They 
were captured, and killed by Mahum’s orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing 
about it. On his return to Agrah, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir 
Muhammad governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atgah Khan, whom both he and Mun'im Khan envied 
and hated. On the 12th Ramazan 969, when Mun’im Khan, Atgah Khan, and several 
other grandees, had a nightly meeting in the state hall at Agrah, Adham Khan with 
some followers, suddenly entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atgah 
with his dagger, and told one of his companions (vide p. 321 note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagyer in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking out from a window, 
he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway (aiwdn) near the harem. ‘‘ Why have you killed my foster father, you 
son of a bitch ?” (bachah t lédah), cried Akbar. ‘Stop a moment, majesty,” replied 
Adham, seizing Akbar’s arms, “first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning” to the ground. ‘“‘ What are 
you standing here gaping,” said Akbar to one of his attendants of the name of 
Farhat Khan, “ bind this man.” This was done, and at Akbar’s orders Adbam Khan 
was twice thrown down from the dais (guffek) of the Atwdn to the ground, with his 
head toremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to Dihlf. 

Mahum Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had been merely 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihlito Agrah. On seeing her, Akbar 
said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have taken his life.” “ Your Majesty 
has done well,” replied Mahum, turning pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she 
died from grief, and was buried with her son in Dihliin a tomb which Akbar had 
built for them. For Adham’s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Pi’r Muhammad Kha’n of Shirwan.’ 

Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mullé, and attached 
himself to Bairam in Qandahar. Through Bairam's influence he was raised to the 
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dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He distinguished himself in the war with 
Hemi, and received subsequently the title of Négirulmulk. His pride offended the 
Chagatai nobles and, at last, Bairam himself, to whom he once refused admittance 
when he called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bairkm subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadaf (ride p. 272) to the Fort of Biydnah, and then forced him to go on a 
pigrmage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad received letters from 
Adham Khfn (No. 19) asking him to delay. He stayed for a short time at Rantanbhir ; 
but being pursued by Bairém’s men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh 
treatment annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Bairam’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. 
heard of Bairam’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a Khfn. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, of which he was 
wade sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he defeated Baz Bahadur who had 
invaded the country, drove him away, and took Bijagarh from I'timfd Khan, Baz 
Bahadur’s general. He then made a raid into Khandes, which was governed by 
Miran Muhammad Sh4h, sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully 
the inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by Béz Bahadur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank of the Narbaddah, he 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Kha’n i A’sam Mi'rsa’ ’Azi’s Kokah, son of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was JiJi Anagah (vide p. 321). He grew up with Akbar, who 
remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often offended by his boldness, 
Akbar would but rarely punish him; he used to say, “ Between me and ’Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atgak Khail (p. 321, 1.1.) from the Panjab, he retained 
Dipélpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year (978) on his pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid i Shakkargan) at Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirz& ‘Aziz was appointed 
governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went to conquer Strat. 
Muhammad Husain Mirzé and Shah Mirza, joined by Sher Khan Fulad{, thereupon 
besieged Patan; but they were at last defeated by Mirz& ‘Aziz and Qutbuddin. 
"Aziz then returned to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Cafar 981, returned to 
Fathpir Stkri, Ikhtiyd4rulmulk, a Gujrat{ noble, occupied dar, and then moved 
against 'Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husain Mirzé also came from the Dak’hin, 
and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged Ahmadabad. ‘Aziz held 
himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, who surprised the rebels’ near 
Patan. During the fight Muhammad Husain Mirzé and Ikhtiyér ulmulk were killed. 
The victory was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush. ‘Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhtiyarulmulk. 


1 Akbar left Agrah on the 4th Rabi’ | between Agrah and Patan being 400 kos, 
L, and attacked the Mirz4s on the ninth | Akbar’s torced march has often been 
day after his departure. The distance | admired. Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Ddgh (Afa 7), which proved a source of 
great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirzi ’Aziz especially shewed himself so 
disobedient, that Akbar was compelled to deprive him temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. "Aziz remained unemployed 
till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in Bengal and Bihar (vide Muzaf- 
far Khan, No. 37). ‘Aziz was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of 
A’zam Khan, and was despatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was 
fully occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th year, he 
rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathptr Sikri. During ‘Aziz's 
absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied Hajiptir, opposite Patna; and ‘Aziz, 
in the 27th year, was again sent to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After 
collecting the Tuyuldars of Ilahabid, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhf, the ‘key’ of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma’gim i Kabulf, and Majnin 
Khan Qagqshal, "Aziz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ma’ctim to with- 
draw. ‘I'he imperial troops then commenced to operate against Qatli, a Lohanf 
Afghan, who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
’Aziz, however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shahbaz Khan i Kambd, 
returned to his landsin Bihar. Soon after, he joined Akbar at [lahabaéd, and was 
transferred to Garha and Raisin (993). 

In the 3lst year (994), M. ’Aziz was appointed to the Dak’hin; but as the 
operations were frustrated through the envy of Shihabuddin Ahmad (No. 26) and 
other grandees, ’Aziz withdrew, plundered Ilichptir in Barar, and then retreated to 
Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was (Briggs, IT, 2&7). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murad married a daughter of M. Aziz. Towards the 
end of the 34th year, Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat in succession to the Khan 
Khanan. In the 36th year, he moved against Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in 
the following year. He then reduced Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, 
and conquered Somnat and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jnégarh also, 
the capital of the ruler of Strat, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa’dah 999), and Miyan 
Khan and T&j Khan, sons of Daulat Khan ibn i Amin Khan i Ghori, joined the 
Mughuls. ’Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure to hunt down 
Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zam{ndar of Dwarka. In a fight the 
latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, followed by ’Azfz. There also the 
Zamindars submitted, and soon after delivered Sultin Muzaffar into his hands. No 
sooner had he been brought to the Mirzé than he asked for permission to step aside to 
perform a call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ’Aziz, as he had not been at Court for 
several years; but the Mirz4 dreading the religious innovations at Court," marched 
against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. He made, however, peace with the 
‘Firing’ and embarked for Hijaéz at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, 
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accompanied by his six younger sons (Khurram, Anwar, ‘Abdullah, ‘Abdullatff 
Murtaz4, "Abdulghaftr), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, promoted the 
two eldest sons of the Mirz& (M. Shamsi and M. Shédm4n). 

M. ’Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah; in fact he was so ‘ fleecad,’ 
that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down; and being assured of Akbar's 
good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for India, landed again at Balawal, and 
jomed Akbar in the beginning of 1008. He now became a member of the ‘ Divine 
Faith’ (vide p. 208, 1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Bihdr, was made Vakt? in 1004, and 
received MultAn as Jagir. | 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to A’sir. His mother died about 
the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the coffin. Through the 
mediation of the Mirzé, Bahadur Khan, ruler of Khandes, ceded Asfr to Akbar 
towards the end of the same year. Soon after, Prince Khusrau married one of ’Azfz’s 
daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ‘Aziz were anxious to proclaim Khusrau 
successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaikh Farid i Bukhari and others had proclaimed 
Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. MA&n Singh left the Fort of Agrah with 
Khusrau, in order to goto Bengal. ‘Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the R4jah, and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He 
countenanced Khusrau’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of Salimah Sult4n Begum and other princesses of 
Akbar’s Harem. Not long after, Khwaéjah Abul Hasan laid before Jahdngir a 
letter written some years ago by Aziz to R&jah ‘Alf Kh&n of Khandes, in which 
‘Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong language. Jahfngir gave ’Aziz the letter 
and asked him to read it, before the whole Court, which he did without the slightest 
hesitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahngir’s reign (1017), M. ’Aziz was restored to his rank, and 
appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest son, Jahangir Quif Khan, 
being his xdid. In the 5th year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak’bin, he 
was sent there with 10,000 men. In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmfr, 
and appointed, at the request of ‘Aziz, Shahjah4n to the command of the Dak’hin 
forces, whilst he was to remain as adviser. But Sh&hjahén did not like M. 'Aztz 
on account of his partiality for Khusrau, and Mah&bat Khan was despatched from 
Court to accompany ’Aziz from Udaiptir to Agrah. In the 9th year, ‘Aziz was again 
imprisoned, and put under the charge of Acaf Khan in the Fort of Gwéliér (Tuzuk, 
p. 127). He was set free a year later, and soon after restored to his rank. In the 
18th year, he was appointed Atdlig to Prince Diwar Bakhsh, who had been made 
Governor of Gujrat. M. 'Azfz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmad&bad. 

“Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his knowledge of 
history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the following aphoriem from his 
* pithy’ esyings. ‘A man should marry four wives—a Persian woman to have some- 
body to talk to; a Khurdsénf woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing 
bie children; and a woman from MéwarAnnahr, to have some one to whip as a 
warning for the other three’. Vide Iqbalnamah, p. 230, 
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Kokah means ‘ foster brother,’ and is the same as the Turkish Ktikalddsh or 
Riihaltash. 

Mirzé ’Aziz’s sons. 1. AMfirzd Shamst (No. 163). He has been mentioned 
above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, and received the title 
of Jahangir Quli Khan, 

2. Mirza Shddmdn (No, 233). He received the title of Shad Khan, Taseb, 
p. 99. 

3. Mirza Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of Junagarh in 
Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, and accompanied Prineé 
Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dak’hin. 

4, Mirzd ’ Abdullah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of Sardar Khia. 
He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliar. 

5. Mirzd Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zain Kh4n Kokah 
(No. 34). 

All of then were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two Thousands. Aziz's 
other sous have been mentioned above. 

A sister of M. ’Aziz, Mah Bani, was married to ’Abdurrahim Khan Khénan. 
(No. 29.) 

22. Baha’dur Kha’n i Shaiba’ni’, (younger) brother of Khan Zamén. 


(No. 13.) 


His real name is Muhammad Sa’id. Humayiin on his return from Persia put 
him in charge of the District of Dawar. He then planned a rebellion and made 
preparations to take Qandahar, which was commanded by Shah Muhammad Khén of 
Qalat (No. 95.) The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
Persia for help, as he could not expect Humayiin to send him assistance. A party of 
Qizilbashes attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the request of Bairim 
Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. In the 3rd year, he assisted in the 
conquest of Malwah. After Bairam’s fall, through the influence of Mahum Anagah (ride 
p. 323), he was made Jaké/, and was soon after appointed to It4wah (Sirkaér of Agrah). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 
(vide p. 320). After his capture, Shahbiz Khan i Kambt (No. 80) killed him at 
Akbar’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. III, 239). 

23. Rajah Biha’ri’ Mall, son of Prit’hiréj Kachhwéhah. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mall. There were two kinds of 
Kachhwahas, Rajawat and Shaikhawat, to the former of which Bihari Mall belonged. 
Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Qubah of Ajmir. Though not so extensive 
as Marway, the revenues of Amber were larger. 

Bihari Mall was the first Rajput that joined Akbar’s Court. The flight? of Humi- 
yun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. Haj{ Kh4n, a servant of Sher 


1 The ‘ flight’ of Humayun from India able event,’ or rthlut (departure) ; or 
was a delicate subject for Mughul Histori- | dmadan + Sher Khdn, the coming & 
ans. Abulfazl generally uses euphemisms, | Sher Khan (not Sher Shah), &. 
as dw todgiah i ndyguzir, ‘that unavoid- 
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Khan, had attacked Narnanl, the jégir of Majniin Khan Qagshal (No. 50), who happened 
to bea friend of the Rajah’s. Through his intercession both cameto anamicable settlement; 
and Majnin Khan, after the defeat of Hemt, (963) brought Bihari Mall’s services to the 
notice of the emperor. The Rajah was invited to come to court, where he was 
presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s reign. At the interview 
Akbar was seated on a wild (mast) elephant, and as the animal got restive and ran about, 
the people made way ; only Bihari Mall's Rajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, 
stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu'in i Chishtf at Ajmfr, and at Kalali, Chaght&4 Khan reported to the Emperor, that 
the Rajah had fortified himself in the passes, as Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17), Governor 
of Malwah, had made war upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Sojé, son of Puran 
Mall, elder brother of the Rajah. Sharafuddin had also got hold of Jagnat’h (No. 69), 
son of the Rajah, Raj Singh (No. 147), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son of Jagmall 
(No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber itself. At Deosah, 40 miles 
east of Jaipur, Jaimall, son of Ruipsi (No. 118), Bihari Mall’s brother who was the 
chief of the country, joined Akbar, and brought afterwards, at the request of the 
emperor, his father Rupsi. At Sankanfr, at last, Bihari Mall with his whole family, 
attended, and was most honorably received. His request to enter into Akbar’s service 
and to strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance was granted. On 
his return from Ajmfr, Akbar received the Rajah’s daughter at Sambhar, and was 
joined, at Ratan, by the Rajah himself, and his son Bhagawant Das, and his grand- : 
con Kunwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar to Agrah, where Bihari Mall 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. Soon after, Bihari Mall returned to 
Amber. He died at Agrah (Tabaqit). 

Amber is said to have been founded A. D. 967 by Dholé Rai, son of Sora, of 
whom Bihari Mall was the 18th descendant." 

The Akberndmah mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mall. 1. Ptiran 
Mall; 2. Rupsf (No. 118); 3. Askaran (vide No. 174); 4. Jagmall (No. 134). Bibarf 
Mall is said to have been younger than Piran Mall, but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mall were in Akbar’s service—1. Bhagwan Das (No. 27) ; 
2. Jagannath (No. 69); and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. Kha’n Jaha’n Husain Quli’ Kha’n? son of Wali Beg Zulqadr. 

He is the son of Bairém Khan's sister. His father Wali Beg Zulqadr was much 
attached to Bairém, and was captured in the fight in the Parganah of )foS 5 (Jélindhars 
tide p. 317, 1. 5,) but died immediately afterwards from the wounds received in battle. 
Akbar looked upon him as the chief instigator of Bairim’s rebellion, and ordered his 
head to cut off, which was sent all over Hindustén. When it was brought to Itawah, 
Behidur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (¢awdchis) that carried it. Khan 
Jabin had brought Bairdm’s insignia from Mewdt to Akbar, and as he was a near 


> The present Mahfrajah of Jaipir is ; Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai 
the 34th descendant; vide Selections Singh IT. founded the modern Jaiptir. 
Government of India, No. LXV, 1868. ? Husain Quli Beg. Madsiz. 
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relation of the rebel. he was detained and left under charge of Agaf Khan 'A bdulmajid, 
Commander of Dihli. When Bairam had been pardoned, Khan Jahén was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971), he was made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
up Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). Ajmir and Nagor were given him as ¢tuyzdl. He 
took the Fort of Jodhptir from Chandar Sen, son of Rai Maldeo, and distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of Udai Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976), he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he went after 
assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhur. 

In the 17th year, he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged to Rajah 
Jai Chand. Baddoni says (IJ, p. 161), that the war was merely undertaken to 
provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand imprisoned, and Budi Chand, his 
son, thinking that his father was dead, rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered 
Fort Kotlah, reached Nayarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous 
Bhawan temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town reduced 
to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husain Mirzé and Mas'id Mirza 
had invaded the Panjib. Khan Jahin therefore accepted a payment of five mans of 
gold and some valuables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid 
in front of Jai Chand’s palace in the Fort, and to have read the KAufbah in Akbar's 
name (Friday, middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma‘il Quli Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan i Rizawi (No, 35), Khao 
Jahan marched against the Mirzis, surprised them inthe Parganah of Talbanah, 40 kos 
from Multan, and defeated them. Ibr4him Husain Mirzi escaped to Multan, bat 
Mas'tid Husain and several other Mirzis of note were taken prigoners. 

In the 18th year (981), when Akbar returned to Agrah after the conguest of 
Gujrat, he invited his Amira to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came with his 
prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with their eyelashes sewn 
together. Akbar had their eyes immediately opened, and even pardoned some of the 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khan Jahan, ‘a title mm 
reputation next to that of Khén Khaénaén.’ About the same time Sulaiman, ruler of 
Badakhshién (p. 312) had come to India, driven away by his grandson Shahrukh 
(No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering his kingdom. 
But as in 983 Mun’im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khén Jahan 
was recalled from the Panjab, before he had moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed 
to Bengal, Rajah Todar Mall being second in command. At Bhagalpir, Kh&én Jahsa 
was met by the Amfrs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaght&i nobles, he had, 
as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bairam Khan had had. He 
repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi and Tandah; but he met 
with more decided opposition at Ak Mahall, where Did Khan had fortified himself. 
The Imperialists suffered much from the constant sallies of the Afghdns. Khan 
Jahin complained of the wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the 
death of Khwajah "Abdullah Nagshbandi, who had been purposely left unsupported 
in a skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to collect his 
Jigirdars and join Khan Jah4n (984). The fights near Ak Mahall were now resumed 
with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon ball wounded Junaid i Kararéal, 
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Déid’s cousin," which led to a general battle (15th Rabf’ IT, 984). The right wing of 
the Afgh4ns, commanded by K&lé Pahér, gave way, when the soldiers saw their leader 
wounded, and the centre under Daétd was defeated by Khan Jah4n. Détid himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khin Jahdn despatched Todar Mall to court, and 
moved to Satgénw (Hugli), where D&éiid’s family lived. Here he defeated the 
remnant of David's adherente under Jamshed and Mittf, and reannexed Sétgénw, which 
since the days of old had been called Bulghdkkhdnah,* to the Mughul empire. 
Dadd’s mother came to Khan Jahén as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malki Sain, Rajah of Kuich Bih&r sent tribute and 64 elephants, 
which Khan Jahfn despatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Daud, Bengal was by no means conquered. New 
troubles broke out in Bhé4ti,* where the Afghéns had collected under Karim Déd, _ 
Ibréhim, and the rich Zamindér ‘Ish (ggc). With great difficulties Khén Jahan 
occupied that district, assisted by a party of Afgh4ns who had joined him together 
with Datd’s mother at Gos ; and returned to Gibhatpur, a town which he had founded 
near Tandah. Soon after, he took ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in the 
same year (19th Shawwal 986(. | 

Abulfazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plunder 
collected by Khan Jah4n in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jah&n’s son, Riz& Quif (No. 274) is mentioned below among the Com- 
manders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made a Commander 
of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another son, Rahim Qulf, was a 
Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty, (No. 333). For Khan Jahan’s brother vide 
No. 46. 

25. Sai’d Kha’n, son of Ya’qib Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabiig. 

He is also called Sa’id Kh4n i Chaghtéi. His family had long been serving 
under the Timdrides. His grandfather Ibr4him Beg Jaébtiq was an Amir of 
Huméyén’s and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His, son Yvisuf Beg, 
was attacked near Jaunpir by Jalél Khan (i. ¢., Salim Shah), and killed. His other 
eon also, Ya'qub, Sa'id’s father, distinguished himself under Humfyun. According to 
the Tabagdt, he was the son of the brother of Jah4ngir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal 
under Humayta. 

Sa'id rose to the highest honors under Akbar. He was for some time Governor 
of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdiég of Prince D&nyél. Some time 
after, he was made (uibahdér of the Panjab, in supercession to Shéh Quif Muhrim 
(No. 45 ), of whom the inhabitants of the Panjéb had successfully complained. Sa'fd 
again was succeeded in the governorship by R&jah Bhagwan D&s (No. 27), and — 
received Sambhal as éugtil. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, was made a 


1 The Ed Bib). Indica of Baddont (rebellion), which may be found on almost 
(11, 238) has by mistake cousin. Badaont every page of the Tdrikh + Firs Shéht, 
says that the battle took place near is scarcely ever met with in Historical 
Colgong (K’halganw). works from the 10th century. It is now 

* This nickname of Sdtg4nw is evi- | quite obsolete. 
dently old. Even the word bulghék * For Badti, vide below under No. 32 
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comniander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajipir (Patna) as successor to 
Mirzi ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when Vazir Khan (No. 41) had 
died in Bengal, Sa’id was made Governor of Bengal, which office he held till the 40th 
year. He was also promoted to the rank of Panjhazdrf. In the 40th year, Man 
Singh (No. 30) being appointed to Benyal, he returned to Court, and was, in the 
following year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1011), wher 
Mirza Ghizi rebelled in T’hat’hah after the death of his father Mirzi Jani Beg 
(No. 47), Said was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought about the 
submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahingir, he was offered the Governorship of the Panjab 
on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from committing oppressions, 
which he promised to do. (Zuzuk, p. 6, 1.2). He died, however, before joining his 
post, and was buried ‘in the garden of Sarhind.’ 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hind of the name of Chetr 
Bhoj.  Sa’id had « passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 12007. One of these Khwajah- 
surds, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s service; he built Hilalabad, six kos N. W. 
from A’grah, near Rankattah,? regarding which the Afadsir tells an amusing incident. 
Another eunuch, Ikhtiyfr Khan was his Vakil, and another, I'tibir Khan, the 
Faujdar of his jagir. For Sa'id'’s brother, vide No. 70. 

26. Shiha’b Kha’n, a Sayyid of Nishapir. 

His full name is Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and friend of 
Mahum Anagah (p. 323) and was instrumental in bringing about Bairdm’s fall. 
From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander of Dilhi. When Akbar, 
at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikandarabad to Dihlf to see his sick mother, 
Shihib Kan told him that his journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge 
of Bairam Khan, might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bairém’s 
fricnds ; and the Chaghitai nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their complaints, 
which led to Bairam's disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 321, Shihab served in M4lwah against "Abdullah Khan. 

In the 12th ycar (975), he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and was ordered to 
drive the Mirzis from that province. In the 13th year, he was put in charge of the 
Imperial domain lands, as Muzalfur Khan (No. 37) had too much to do with financial 
matters. 

In the 2lst year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, and was 
again appointed to Malwah; but he was transferred, in the following year, to Gujrat, 
as Vazir Khin (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. He was, in the 28th year, 
succeeded by I’timad Khan (No, 119 ), and intended to go to Court; but no sooner 
had he Ieft Ahmadabad than he was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined 
Sultan Muzaffar. The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. 
When Mirzi Khan Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shih4b was attached to Qulij Khan 


2 Tf not acquired in Bengal, this pre- Book, Qiibah of Bengal, and Zuzuk i 
dilection could not have been better Jahdngirt, pp. 72, 328. 
satisfied elsewhere. The eunuchs of ® Sikandrah (or Bihishtabad), where 
Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for Akbar'’s tomb is, lies half way between 
interesting passages vide below, Third Agrah and Rankattah. 
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(Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of Bahronch (992), and 
received that district as tui. In the 34th year (997), he was again made Governor 
of MAlwah, in succession to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tabagat) in 999. His wife, Babi Agh4& was 
related to Akbar’s mother; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shihéb was Governor of Dihl{, he repaired the canal which 
Firiz Sh&h had cut from the Parganah of Khizrébid to Safidiin; and called it 
Sakr s Shikhdb. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Sh&hjahan, by the 
renowned Makramat Khan, and called _»4,23, Faiz Nahr, (20th year of Shahjahén). 
During the reign of Aurangzeb it was again obstructed, but has now again been 
repaired and enlarged by the English. (Asdrugpanddid.) 

27. Ra‘jah Bhagwa’n Da’s, son of Rajah Bihfri Mall. 

In the Histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagwdnt, and Bhagwén. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23 ). In 980, in the fight with 
Ibrihim Husain Mirz4 near Sarnél (Briggs, Sartdl), he saved Akbar’s life. He 
also distinguished himself against the Randi of Idar, whose son, Amr Singh, he 
brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, the Kachwdhahs had their tuyils 
transferred to the Panjéb, Rijah Bh. D. was appointed Governor of the province. 
In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage 
Prince Khusrau was the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of 
Five Thousand, and Governor of Zaébulistén, as M4&n Singh was sent against the 
Ydasufzafs. But Akbar for some reason detained him, In Khairabéd, Bh. D. 
had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he recovered, soon 
after, in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd year, the jaégirs of the Rajah 
and his family were transferred to Bihar, Man Singh taking the command of the 
province. 

Réjah Bh, D. died in the beginning of 998 at Léhor, a short time after Rajah 
Todar Mall (No, 39). People say that on returning from Todar Mall’s funeral, he had an 
attack of strancuary, of which he died. He had the title of Amir ul Umard. 

The Jémi ’ Masjid of Léhor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28, Qutbuddi’n Kha’n, youngest brother of Atgah Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atgah Khail (vide p. 321), his tuyzl was in the Panjéb. 
He founded several mosques, &c., at Léhor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay there, he 
built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth place, On the transfer of the ‘ Atgah Khail’ from the 
Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwah. After the conquest of Gujrat, he received as 
jagir the Sirkar of Bahronch (Broach), “which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a 
fort on the bank of the Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, 
and was made a commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atdlig to Prince Salim, 
received a ddgz,* and the title of Beglar Begi. Akbar also honoured him by placing 
at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. was ayain appointed to 


> A kind of warm mantle—a great distinction under the Timirides. 
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Bahronch ‘as far as Nazrbar.’ In the 28th year (991), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to 
maké himself independent. Q. did not act in concert with the other officers, and in 
consequence of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near 
Barodah. Q.’s servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Barodah. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, who had 
promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a Zamindar, Muzaffar 
went to Bahronch, occupied the Fort in which Q.’s family lived, and confiscated 
his immense property (10 krovs of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money. 
Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. murdered. 

His son Naurang Khan served under Mirz&i Khin Khaénaén (No. 29) in Gojrit 
(992), received a jagir in Malwah and subsequently in Gujrat. He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tabagdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that Naurang 
Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, governor of Janagarh. 

His second son, Guijar Khan, was a Haftcadt (No. 193), and served chiefly under 
M. A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21). He also had a tuyul in Gujrat. 

29. Kha’n Kha’/na’n Mi’rza’ ’Abdurrahi’m, son of Bairém Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamél Khan of Mewat.2 In 961, when Humayun 
returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances with the 
Zamindars of the country, and after marrying the elder daughter of Jamal Khéa, 
he asked Bairam Khan to marry the younger one. 

M. ’Abdurrahim was born at Lahor, 14th Cafar 964. When Bairam Khan was 
murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 317), his camp was plundered by some Afghans ; 
but Muhammad Amin Diwdnah and Babi Zambiir managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the scene of plunder, and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting 
on the road with the Afghan robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. ’Abdurrahim was 
taken to Akbar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers 
took charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirzd Khdn, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Bani, sister of M. Aziz Kokah. (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ‘Abdurrahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan 
(p. 325). In 984, M. ’A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Khan having the manage- 
ment of the province. Inthe 25th year, he was made Mir ’Arz, and three years 
later, atd/ig to Prince Salim. Soon after, he was sent against Sult4n Muzaffar of 
Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first Gujrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar's 
officers. He was committed to the charge of Mun’im Khan (No. 11), and after his 
death, tothe care of Shah Mancitir the Diwin (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kat’his of Jundgayh, little 
noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers, But when I’tim4d Khan was sent to Gujrit 
to relieve Shihabuddin (No. 26), the servants of the latter joined Muzaffar, and the 
Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the 
treasures that fell into his hands (vide Qutbuddin, No. 28), an army of 40,000 
troopers. Mirza ‘Abdurrahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the Malwah 

* He was the nephew of Hasan Khan that the Khanzfdahs of Mewat were 


of Mewat. (Bad. I, p. 361). In the chiefly converted Jantthah Rajputs. 
fourth Book of the Ain, Abulfazl says 
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contingent, Dost Khan Lodi, M. ’A.’s Mir Shamsher, reminded him not to spoil his 
lsarels and claims to the Khién Kh&n&nship. M.’A. then attacked Muzaffar® and 
defeated him in the remarkable battle of Sarkij, three ‘os from Ahmad&béd. On the 
arrival of the Malwah contingent, M. ’A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near NAdot. 
Muraffar concealed himself in RAjp{plah. 

For these two victories Akbar made M.’A. a commander of Five Thousand, and 
gave him the coveted title of Khf4n Khanfn. For this reason Historians generally 
eall him Mirz4 Khan Khfnén. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khén Khanfn gave his whole property 
to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given toa soldier who came last and 
said, he had not received anything. ‘The internal affairs of Gujrat being settled, 
Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M.’A. rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian translation of 
Babar's Chaght4i Memoirs (Wdqi'dt + Bdbari)# 

Towards the end of the same year he was appointed Vakél, and received Jaunpir 
ws fuydl ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, and he received orders 
to take That’hah (Sind). Passing by the Fort of SahwAn,* he took the Fort of Lak’hi, 
“which was considered the key of the country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barah- 
millah in Kashmfr.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirzé Jani Beg (No. 47), raler 
of That’hah, made peace, which M.’A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly 
sccepted. Sahwaén was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jani Beg was to visit the 
mmperer after the rains, and Mirz4 Irich, M.’A.’s eldest son, was to marry Jéni Beg’s 
daughter. But as M. Jén{ Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out the stipulations. 
M.’A. moved to T’hat’hah, and prepared himeelf to take it by assault, when M. JAn{f 
Beg submitted and accompanied M.’A. to Court.* Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultin Muréd assembled, at Bahronch (Broach), his troops for the conquest 
of the Dak’hin, Akbar despatched M.’A. to his assistance, giving him Bhifls4 as jigfr. 
After delaying there for some time, M.’A. went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, 
though M.’A. wrote him that Rajah “Alf Khan* of Khéndes was on the point of 
joming the Imperialists, and that he would come with him. When M.’A., at last, 

jomed head quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 os from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by the 
Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active part in the operations, 
leaving the command of his detachment chiefly in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). 
Only on one occasion after Murfd’s departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent 
part in the war. Mu’tamiduddaulah Suhail Kh&n (Briggs, II, 274; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murid, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with him. M. 
‘A., Rajah "Alf Kh&n, and M. Shahrukh, therefore took it upon themselves to fight 
theenemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005 from Shahpir, M.’A. met Suhail near the 
town of Ashtf, 12 os from Pathri. The fight was unusually severe. Rajah ‘Alf 
Khén with five of his principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs 


’ Vide p. 105, last line. subject of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebi, 
® Also called Siwist4n, on the right bank whom Abulfaz] mentions below among 
of the Indus. Lak’hi (Lukkee) lies a | the pocts of Akbar’s age. 
ttle south of Sahwan. * Khafi Khén calls him Rdjf ‘Alf 
* The conquest of Sindh forms the Khan. 
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TV, 321). The night put an end to the engagement; but each party believing itself 
Victosious, remained under arms. When next morning, M.’A.’s troopers went to the 
river [near Supa, Lisishtah] to get water, they were attacked by 25,000 of the 
enemy's horse. Daulat Khan who commanded M.’A.’s avantguard, said to him,” It is 
dying a useless death to fall fighting with but 600 troopers against such odds.” “ Do 
you forget Dihli?” asked M.’A. “If we keep up,” replied Daulat Khan, “ against 
such odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlfs; and if we die, matters rest with God.” 
Qisim of Barha? and several other Sayyids were near; and on hearing M.’A.’s resolution 
to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as Hindustanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask 
the Khan Khandn what he means to do.” Daulat Khan returned, and said to M.’A: 
“ Their numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven; point out a place where 
we can find you, should we be defeated.” ‘ Under the corpses,” said M.’A. There- 
upon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 
M.’A. distributed 75 lacs of Rupees among his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, 
M.’A. was soon after recalled (1006). 

In the same year Mah Bani, M. ’A.’s wife died. 

In the 44th year, Prince Danydél was appointed to the Dak’hin, and M.’A. was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The town, as is known from the 
histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months and 4 days.* M.’A. then joined the 
Court, bringing with him Bahadur ibn i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizém Shah. 
Danyél was appointed governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called 
by Akbar Ddndes,* and married to Jina Begum, M.’A.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party that had 
made the son of Shah ’Ali, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dak’hin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M.’A. promised to bring the war to a close in two years, 
if he received a sufficient number of troops. Sh&hzidah Parwiz, under the Atdlig- 
ship of Acaf Khan, Man Singh, Khin Jahiin Lodf, and others, were appointed to 
assist M.’A. He took the Prince in the rains from Burhanpdir to Balag’hat; but in 
consequence of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M.’A. was compelled 
to conclude a treaty dishonorable for Jahangir, who appointed Khan Jahan Lodi as 
his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently M.’A.’s enemy, to bring the 
unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. ’A. received Kalp{ and Qanauj as fuydl, with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts (vide p. 324, note). Some time afterwards, M.’A. was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, as matters there had not improved; but he did not gain 
any advantage either. 


* The Sayyids of Barha considered it 
their privilege to fight in the Hardwal, 
or vane Vide No. 75, 

* Abulfazl and the Lucknow edition 
of Firishtah call the eunuch who mur- 
dered Chand Bibi wladise or dia. 
Briggs haa Hamid Khan. For Mihang 
Khdn, which Briggs gives, all copies of 


the Akbarnfmah and the Maasir have 
Abhang Khdn. The Lucknow Ed. of 
Firishtah has Ahang Khan. The dif- 
ferences, moreover, between Abnlfazl and 
Firishtah in details are very remarkable. 

® A combination of the words Dédaydl 
and Ahdndes. 
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In the 11th year (1026) Jahangir, at last, despatched Prince Khurram, to whom 
he had given the title of Sh&h.t Jahangfr himself fixed his residence at Méndd in 
Milwah, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while Shh Khurram selected Burhanpur 
as Head Quarters. Here the Prince also married the daughter of Shahnawéz Khan, 
M.’A.’sson. ‘Adil Sh4h and Qutbulmulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir 
bestowed upon ‘Adil Shéh the title of Farzand (son); and ’Ambar Malik handed over 
the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganahs of Balég’hat 
whieh he had conquered. Sh&h Khurram then appointed M.’A, Gubahdar of 
Khandes, Barfr, and Ahmadnagar, whilst ShahnawA4z Kh4n was appointed to 
Balig’hit. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 artillery in the Dak’hin, Shah Khurram 
joined his father at Mandid, where new honors awaited him.* 

In the 15th year, Malik “Ambar ‘ broke’ the treaty, and fell upon the T’hanahdars of — 
the Mughuls. Dér&b Kh&n, M. ’A,’s second son, retreated from Baéla’gh4t to Balapir ; 
and driven from there, he went to Burhanpir, where he and his father were besieged. 
On Shahjahdn's approach, the besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year, (1031), Sh4h ‘Abb&és of Persia attacked Qandah4r, and 
Shihjahin and 'Abdurrahim were called to Court, to take the command against the 
Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through Nur Jahan’s influence, had 
been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat Khan had been raised to the dignity of 
Khém Khdndn. Sh&hjahan rebelled, returned with M.’A. to Mandi, and then 
moved to Burh4npir. On the march thither, Shahjah4o intercepted a letter which 
M.A. had secretly written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his 
son Darib Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after on 
parole. Parwiz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at the Narbaddah 
to capture Shahjahban. Bairam Beg, an officer of Sh&hjah4n’s, had for this reason 
removed all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M.’A.’s advice, Shéhjah4n proposed, at this time, an armistice. 
He made M. ‘A. swear upon the Qoran not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the fords would not now be so carefully 
watched as before, effected a crossing, and M.’A., forgetful of his oath, joined Prince 
Parwiz, and did not return to Sh4hjahén, who now fied from Burhdnptir, marching 
through Talingdnah to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabat and M. ’A. followed him up a short 
distance beyond the Tapti. M.’A. wrote to Rajah Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Daulatshahi party, to tell Sh&hjahaén, that he (M.’A.) would do every thingin his 


* “Sinee the time of Timir no Prince 


had received this title.” Madsir. Shah 
Khurram received subsequently the title 
of Shihjahdn, which he retained as king, 
in conjunetion with the titles of Gdhib 
Qirda i Sdné and A’'lé Hazrat (4. 
Sye>). The last title had also been 
usel by Sulaimfn i Kararfnf, King of 
Bengal. Aurangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of A’ld Khdgqdn. 

* He received the title of Shdhjahdn 
and was made a Sthdzdrt, or Commander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 
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rank, and a contingent of 20,000 (az acl 
wa izdfah, t. e. his former contingent 
plus an increase in troops). He was also 
allowed a Gandalf (vide p. 306), likewise 
a custom that had not been observed 
since the age of Timur, Jahangir even 
came down trom the J’harokah (the win- 
dow in the State hall, familiar to all that 
have seen the halls of the palaces of Ag- 
rah and Fathptr Sikri), and placed a 
dish full of jewels and gold on Shahja- 
hén’s head, distributing the whole (as 
nusdr) among the Airs, 


power to det the nnperial army, if the prince would allow his sons to join him. Rajah 
Bhim replied that. the prince had still from five to six thousand followers, and that he 
would kill M.’A.’s sons, should it come toa fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and 
Bihar, of which he made Daréb Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the prince, 
Governor, Mahabat Khan had in the ean time returned to llahabad to oppose Shah- 
jahan, and had plaeed M.’A., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahdbat Khan to send M. ’A. to court, where 
he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards retired to his jagir at 
JLiahor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent him back to Dihlf. Soon after 
the failure of his scheme of retaining possession of Jahanyir’s person, and the 
return of the monarch from Kabul, Mahdbat Khan had to fly. Nur Jahan now 
appointed M.’A. to follow up Mahbabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But betore the necessary preparations had been completed, M.’A. 
took ill at Lahor, and on his arrival in Dihli, he died at the age of seventy-two, in the 
end of Jahangir's 21st year (L036). The words Ahdn Sipahsaldr ki (where is the 
Khan Commander) are the téréhA of his death. 

M. ’A.’s «reat deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the defeat of 
Suhail Khan of Bijéptir. During Jahangir's reign, he did nothing remarkable ; nor 
was he treated with the respect which he had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, 
though he was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin. Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret 
friendship with the rulers of the Dak’hin, and Abulfazl, on one occasion, gave his 
futwd that M.’A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
*Ambar; and Muhammad Ma'ctim, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
that he would find Malik ’Ambar’s correspondence in the possession of ’Abdurrahim 
of Lak’hnau (No. 197), who was much attached toM.’A. Mahabat Khan was appointed 
to enquire into this; but ’Abdurrahii of Lak’hnau would not betray his friend. 
People said, M. 'A.’s mofto was, ‘ people should hurt their enemies under the mask of 
friendship,’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him for maliciougness and 
faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from his newswriters whom he had posted 
at various stations. He read their reports at night, and tore them up. But he was 
also proverbial for his liberality and love of letters. The Madsiri Rahimi' iss 
splendid testimony of his generosity ; it shews that he was the Mecrenas of Akbar’s age. 
People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘Ali Sher (vide p. 101, note 4.) M.A. 
wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi with great fluency. As poet he wrote under 
the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a Shi’ah, M.’A. was a Sunni; but people said, he 
was a Shf’ah, but practised tagiyyah.? 

M.’A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was the son 
of a slave girl; but he appears to have been a Rajput. He grew up with M.’A.s 
sons, and was as pious as he was courayecous. He fell with his son Firiz Khfn 


> Called Madsir i Rahtmé in allusion ( 4485, pr. fear, caution), #. e., they do 
to his name M. ’Abdur-Rahim. Vide as if they were Sunnis. <A Shi’ah may 
Elliot’s Index (1st edition), p. 377. even vilify his own sect, if his personal 
9 Wherever Shi’ahs are in the minorl- safety requires it. 
ty, they practise, if necessary, tagtyyah 
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and 40 attendants in the fight with Mahdbat Khan, who had imprisoned his master. 
M.A. bailt him a tomb in Dihli, which is now valled N&ah Burj, near Humfyiin’s 
tomb. (Asdrugcanddid.) 

M. ’A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Miérzd Irich (or Irij, Shahnawdz Khén Bahddur (No. 255). When young he 
used to be called Kkdn Khdndn i jawdn. He distinguished himself by his courage. In. 
the 40th year of Akbar he was made a Commander of 400, In the: 47th year, after: 
afight with Malik ‘Ambar who got wounded, he received the title of Bahddur, 
During the reign of Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028 from excessive drinking. 
(Vide Tazuk, p. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah, 1. Mirz&é Kh&n. He- | 
was Faujddr of Kangrah, and retired ‘ foolishly’ from public life in Rabi’ IT, 1046. But 
he was re-employed and was a Commander of Three Thousand in 1055 ( Pddishédhndmah 
Il, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkarshikan Khan. He got in 047, a present of 4000 R., 
and received an appointment in Bengul. 

Historians call Shahnaw4z Khf&n generally Shahknawde Khdn i Jahdagiri, to: 
distinguish him from Shahnaw4z Khan i Cafawi, a grandee of Shahjah4n. ; 

2. Mirzéd Ddérdb Dérdb-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). When. 
Shabjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a son and a daughter, 
and a son of Shahnawaéz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). When the prince after the 
fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to goto the Dak’hin, he wrote to Darab. 
Khan to move to Gadhi (N. W. entrance of Bengal) and join him. Déarab wrote him 
that he could not come, being besieged by the zamindars of the place. He fell at last 
into the hands of Parwiz and Mahdbat Khan, and as Jahangir had ‘ no objections’, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent it to his 
father M.’A. as a present of a‘melon.’ A short time before, ‘Abdullah Khan had 
killed Dar&b's son and a son of Shahnaw4z Khén. 

8. Mirzd Rahmdn Ddd. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of Amarkot. 
Though very dissolute, he was most liked by his father. He died, at Balapur, about 
the same time as his eldest brother. Vide Tuzuk, p. 315. Noone dared to inform. 
his father of the event, till people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ’Fsé of Sindh. 
to M. ‘A. on a visit of condolence. 

4. Mérzdéd Amrullahk. He grew up without education, and died when young. 

80. Rajah Ma’n Singh, son of Bhagwén Das 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Réjah Bhagwaén Da&s (No. 27). Euro- 
pean Historians say that he was the adopted son of Rajah Bh. D., but Muhammadan 
Historians do not allude te this circumstance, perhaps because Hindus make absolute- 
ly no difference between a real and an adopted son. He is also known under the title 
of Mirzd Rdjah, and Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mall (p. 329). In 984, he was appointed ‘against 
Rana Kik4, and gained, in 985, the great battle near Gogandah.? Rajah Rémsah of. 


* The best account of this battle is to | wituess. Bad. II. 230 to 237. The 
be found in Baddoni, who was an cye- whole is left out in Briggs, 
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Gwalidr was killed with his sons, whilst the Rand himself in the melée was wounded 
by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt annoyed, because M.S. did not follow up his 
victory, and recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjib, M. 8S. commanded 
the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 
died, and M. 8. was sent to Kabul to keep the country in order. He rejoined Akbar 
near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim's sons (M. Afrasyéb and M. Kaiqubéd); 
but was soon after sent back to Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were given to predatory incursions. After the death of 
Rajah Bir Bar, in the war with the Yiisufzais, M. 8S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34) and Hakim 
Abu] Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan Das had a fit of 
madness (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M.S. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the Rajputs and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was 
appointed Governor of Bihar, to which province the ¢wyzls of the Kachhwahas had 
been transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwén Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the title of 
Kunacar, received from Akbar the title ot’ Rajah and a Command of Five Thousand. 
In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, as Piran Mall and Rajah Sing 
Yim, and received their tribute. 

The principal events of Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1016 are given in Stewart's 
History of Bengal, (pp. 114 to 121).2 In the 35th year, M. S. invaded Orissa by way 
of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagptir). The result of this expedition was the cession of Puri. 
In the 37th year, when the Afghans under Khwaéjah Sulaiman and Khwajah ‘Usman 
attacked Piri, M. S. again invaded Orissa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to 
the Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati (the 
eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, Akbarnagar, or 
RAjmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had selected as a convenient spot, 
as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherptir Murchah (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern 
Bengal on the right side ofthe Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 4lst year, 
M. S. married the sister of Lachmf{ Nardin, Rajah of Kuch Bihar, who had declared 
himself a vassal of the Mughul empire. In the same year, M. S. took dangerously 
ill at G’horag’hat, when the Afghans attacked him. They were soun after driven 
back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s sons,? into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, 
M.S. had to send a detachment under Hijaéz Khan into Kuch Bihar for the protection 
of Lachmi Narain. In the 44th year, M.S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dak’hin 
wat. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their leader, the rich 
Ts& of G’horag’hat, would remain quiet, M.S. appointed bis son Jagat Singh (No. 160) 
his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and 
was succeeded by Maha Singh, a younger son, or grandson, of M.S. The Afghans under 


—_— 


>The name of ‘Sayid’ Khan (wl& oa) | Such as take an interest in the History of 
which occurs several times in Stewart, | Bengal and Orissa should make use of the 
i. c.. should be corrected to Sa’fd Khan | Akbarnémah, which contains many new 
(wlacusw), the same grandee whose tacts and details not given in Stewart. 
biography was given above (p. 331). * He died in 1005. 
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‘Usman used this opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orissa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M.S. then hastened back over Rahtas, 
and defeated the Afghans near Sherpur Ataf, a town of the Sirkar of Sharif&bad, which 
extended from Bardwan to Fath Singh, 8. of Murshidébad. After this victory, which 
obliged "Usman to retreat to Orissa, M. S. paid a visit to the Emperor who promoted 
him toa (fall) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand had been the 
limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising M.S. to a command of Seven 
Thousand, placed a Hindi above every Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. 
Shahrukh (vide p. 312) and M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) were raised to the same dignity. 

M.S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor induced 
him to resign his appointment, in order to be in the capital. The part which he played at 
the time of Akbar’s death is known from the Histories. Jahangir thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which the Rajah had made, and sent him to Bengal. But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rahtas (Bibar), 
after which he joined the emperor. In the 3rd year of JahAngir’s reign, he was 
permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to serve with M. 
‘Abdurrahim (No. 29) in the Dak’hin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign whilst in the Dak’hin- 
Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the funeral pile. At the time 
of his death, only one of his numerous sons was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title vide Tuzuk i Jahéngiri, p. 130). 

The ground on which the Tj at Agrah stands, belonged to Man Singh. 

$1. Muhammad Quili’ Kha’n Barla’s, a dlescendant of the Barmags(?).' 

He served under Huméytn, and held Multén as jdgir. In the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shamsuddin Atgah (No. 15) the princesses 
from Kabul to India. His tuyél was subsequently transferred to Nagor. For a 
short time he was alzo Governor of Malwah. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide No. 48) 
in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to Bengal, _ Audh was 
given to Muhammad Quli Khan as jdgér. 

He subsequently served under Mun’im Kh&n in Bihér and Bengal. In the 19th 
year, when Datid had withdrawn to Sétgénw (Hiugli), Mun’im Khan despatched 
M.Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained with Rajah Todar Mall in 
Tandah to settle financial matters. When M. Q. Khan arrived at Satginw, Daud 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much 
inclination to go. From Saétganw, M. Q. Kh4n invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), 


* So in the MSS.; but the name Bar. altogether impossible. The MSS. of the 
ma vat very doubtful. Being a ‘ Barlas Madsir have Barantag Gx. In the 
longed to that Chaghtéi tribe which beginning of the Akbarnamah, Abulfazl 
traced its d. to says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was 
pea gr Ot OF gE” rth the first that held the title of barlde 
—the MSS. have various forms for this : a es 
— who is the 8h ancestor of Timur. which means the same as gle shy jd’ 
If eo be the correct form, the brave, Another Barlds had been men- 


tioned above on 206. An A 
substitution of (5), a renowned name in p- n Amir 
, Chakii Barlas ed 
Muhammadan History, would not appear under Timi. eee matey sausination 
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where Sarmadi.a friend ul Datid’s, bad rebelled; but the imperialists met with no 
Mun’im Khan at last ordered Todar Mall to join 
M. Q. Khan, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after passing the 
frontier, M. Q. Khan died at Mednfptir (Midnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems 
to have died a natural death, though some accused one of his enunchs of foul play. 
His son, Mirzd Furidiin Barlds (No. 227). He served under M. ’Abdurrahim 
(No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg (No. 47) to Court. He wasa 
commander of Five Hundred. Under Jahdngir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in 
the 8th year, a command of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram 


success, and returned to Satginw, 


against Rana Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ’Ali Barlas was made by Jahangir a commander of One Thousand. 

32. Tarson Kha’n, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Saiful Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Saiful Mulk had been an 
independent ruler in Gharjistén (a part of Khurasin); but he had to submit to 
Tahmasp (A. H. 9-£0.) 

Tarson Khan was in the service of Bairam Khan (No. 10), and joined Akbar, 
when Bairéin fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him together with Haji Muhammad 
Sistani (No. 55) to see Bairdm, on his way to Makkah, as far as Nagor, then the 
frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and was for some time Governor of Bhakkar and then of 
Patan in Gujrat. In the 21st year, he served in R&jpuitand, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year, he was made Faujdar of Jaunpuir, at the same time that Mulla Muhammad 
Yazdi (vide p. 189) was appointed Qazilquzit and Cadr of that Sirkar. When the 
Jaunptr Rebellion broke out, T, Kh. with other faithful Amfrs moved to Bihar 
avainst Bahidur Khin and ’Arab Khan, who were joined by Ma’giim Khéa 
Farankhidi (No. 157). In the 27th year, he served under M. 'Aziz Kokah in Bibar. 
When the Qaqshaéls (No. 50) left Ma’eim Khan and joined the Imperialists, M. ‘Aziz 
sent ‘TI, Kh. to G’horig’hat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh. stayed at 
Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma’ctim Khan came with a large army 
from Bhati (ol44),? and plundered Western Bengal, approaching even the environs 
of Tandah ; he also sent a detachment ayainst T. Kh., who was besieged in the Fort 
of Tajptir. The siege was raised by a corps sent by Shahbéz Khan i Kambti (No. 80) 
from Patna, and T, Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz, and drive away the rebels 


2 Abulfazl gives this spelling in the 
Akbarnainah, and says it means dow/and, 
(from the Hindustani ile down the 


river), and extends nearly 400 kos from 
East to West, and 300 sos fromN. S., 
from Thibet to the Ocean. It would thus 
include the Sundarban and the tracts 
along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth 
Report, p. 260, note, defines Bhdti as 
comprising the Sunderban and all the 
neighbouring low lands, even Hijli, over- 
flowed by the tide. 

"Ted's father, according to Abulfazl, was 
a Rajput of the Bais clan, if I read 


correctly my MSS. He came in contact 
with Salim Khan and T&j Khan of 
Bengal, was killed, and his two sons, ‘Tsé 
and Ismi‘il were sold as slaves. They 
were subsequently traced by Qutbuddin 
Khan, ’I'sa’s uncle,to Tiiran, and brought 
back. ’Is4 soon became the chief of Bhati, 
and had twelve great zamindars depen- 
dent on him. Hence he is generally called 
by Abulfazl Marzbdn i Bhdti, ruler of 
Bhati. He gave the Imperialists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded 
with ’I's4, the Vakil of Qutla Khan of 
Orisa, who ceded Piri to Man Singh. 
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from Upper Bengal. Ma'cuim fled again to Bhati, and Shahbaz and T. Kh. planned 
an expedition against “Iss, who had afforded Ma’gum shelter. They crossed the 
Ganges at Khizrpir, which standa on the frontier of Bhati, took Sunnérganw, 
plondered Baktardpur (?), where ’Is& used to live, and nearly caught Ma’cim. At 
this juncture, "¥s& returned from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the 
Imperialists near Bhow4l (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 
near the Bruhmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time both by land 
and on the river. Atone time, T. Kh. with a small detachment came too near a 
position held by the enemy, and was attacked by Ma’cim Khan and wounded. 
Immediately afterwards he was caught, and killed by Ma’gim (992). 
of his, ride No. 400. 

83. Qiya’ Kha’n Gung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means zed, ornament. Gung, if it is the Persian word, 
means ‘dumb.’ He served under Huméyiin, and held Kol Jalali. On the approach of 
Hemi, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf, and retreated with him. After Hemi’s 
defeat, Qiyé was sent to Agrah, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Five 
Thousand. Several parganahs in Gwalidr having been given to him as fuyil, Qiy& 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaéliar, which was held by Bhil 
Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwéliér had been the capital of 
theempire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to hold the Fort for a long time, 
wished’ to band it over for a consideration to RAjah Ramséh, whose ancestors had held 
Gwali4r, when Qiyé Khan arrived, and after defeating the Réjah, prepared himself to 
besiege Bhil Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agrah, he sent a detachment to 
msist Qiydé, and Bhi] Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bairam, but was the first that left him and joined Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiyé Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request of Mun'im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle matters. 
He remained in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in the 25th 
year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, Qutli Kh&n seized upon Orissa, 
and besieged Qiyé& Khan in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was 
killed (989).? 


For a relation 


1 Sothe Madsir. The Sawdnih says I, p. 237), where the native editors have 


that Rajah Ramsih with a large force of 


Rajpits had come to besiege Gwilidr. 
Firshtah instead of Bhil Khan (Akbar- 
namah, Sawanih, Badfoni) has Suhail 
Khan (?), and Iqb4l Khan (?) for Qiyd 
Khdn, vide Briggs, II, p. 194. The 


change from Ue? to Uaig~ is not remark- 
able; but the alteration of L3 to Jls) 
4s more violent, as we have an additional 
alif and lém. 
ow untrustworthy our printed edi- 
tions are, may be seen m Khafi 
n’s List of Commanders of Five 


Thousand under Akbar (Zd. Bibl. Indica 


given three wrong names among twelve, 


viz., 

P. 237, last line, for Amin Khda 
Kokd, read Zain Khén Kokah (No. 34). 

P. 238, 1.1, for Shujd’ Khan, read 
Shujd'at Khan (No. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for Rast? Khdn, read 
Tarson Khédn (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan's list is most 
incomplete, and doves not coincide, 
although he saya so, with the number of 
Panjhazaris given in the Tabagdt. 

* Several copies of the Tabagét which 
I have consulted, say that Qiyé Khan died 
in 984 (P). ‘ 
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Tardi Ahdn (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. He 
accompanied Prince Danyal to the Dak’hin, but fell later in disgrace. In_ the 49th 
year, he was restored and promoted to a command of Two Thousand Five Hundred, 
and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 


V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 


34. Zain Kha’n,’ son of Khwajah Maggid of Harat. 

His father, Khwajah Magevid ’Ali, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. The name of 
his mother was Pichah Jaén Anagah; she was one of Akbar’s nurses. On Humayin's 
flight to Persia, Magetid was always near the howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her mistortunes. His brother was Khwajah Hasan (Zain Khan's 
uncle), whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince Parwiz, 

In 993, Mirzi Muhamuad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zain Khan was at that time a commander of Two 
Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the Yusutzais. This tribe, says 
Abulfaz], had formerly been in Qarabagh and Qandahir, and had invaded Kabul, 
where a great number of them were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled 
at Lamghaniat, and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years, they 
had held the territory of Waijur, and were notorious robbers. In Waijtir, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultani, who traced their descent to a daughter of Sultana 
Sikandar. The Yusufzais deprived them treacherously of their district; a few 
of the Sultanides, however, remained in Waijur from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad Hakim, the 
chiefs of the Yusufzais submitted, and one of them, Kalu, went with Akbar to Agrah 
and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, but was caught by Shamsuddin K hafi 
(No. 159) near Atak, and was sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him 
kindly, he fled again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zain Khan moved into the District of Waijur (north of Pashawar), and punished 
the Yuisufzais. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fort in 
Jakdarah, in the middle of the country, and defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. 
He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Rajah Bir Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with some troops. Zain Khan asked them to attack the Afybans, 
whilst he would oceupy the conquered districts, or he would attack the enemies, and they 
should hold the district. But Bir Bar and Hakim Abul Fath, who were no friends of 
Zain Khan, proposed that they should attack the Yusufzais together, and then go 
back. Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 
which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could do, was to return 
the same way they had come. But to this they would not listen, and returned by 
another road (over pS 15 ). Z Kh. paid no attention to their insubordination and joined 
them, chietly beeause he was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the 
Alghans saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow valley. 
On passing the Girewah? Balandri (Ksy0dh B93 98 ), Z. Kh. who commanded the rear 


2 As he was Akbuar’s foster brother, he Kokah. 
is generally calbed in histories, Zain Khan * Girewoah means @ hill, 
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chanddwal), was so severely attacked, that he had to face them. Arrows and stones 
were showered from all sides on the Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the 
horses ran into the train of elephante. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rashed among the Afghans seeking death, when Jénish Bahadur (No. 235) got 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of the melée. In the greatest 
disorder the Imperialists reached the next station, when the mere rumour of an 
approach of the Afghfns dispersed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of 
them lost their way, and several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the 
Afghéns. The enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; but 
next day they were allcut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 600 officers 
fell (vide p. 204). 

In the 31st year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the Mahmands and 
Ghoris near Pashdwar, who under their chief JalAludd{n Raushdn{ had committed 
numerous predations. In thenext year, Z. Kh. was made governor of Zabulistén vice 
Man Singh, and moved, in the 33rd year, against the Ydsufzafs, After eight months’ 
fighting, they submitted, but Z. Kh, insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the river Bajgorah 
(3)9S¢22), where their district commences. During the festival of the "Id: Qurbdané 
(Baqr ‘Td, in Zi Hajjah), he surprised the Afghans, and took possession of the whole 
district, erecting a fort wherever he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient 
number of soldiers.” (Vide No. 46.) 

In the 36th year, he was sent to punish several rebellious zamfnddrs in the 
Himalayas. Most of them, as Rajah Bud{ (Badh{f) Chand of Nagarkot (vide p. 330), 
Rai Pertéb of Mankot, Réjah Parisrfin of Mount Jami, Rajah Basti of Mau, Rai 
Belbhadr of Lak’hinpir, &., submitted and accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they 
had an army of 10000 horse and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four Thousand, Z. Kh. 
was allowed an ‘alam and a naggérak (vide p. 50), and was appointed, in the following 
year, governor of the districts beyond the Indus up to the Hindikush, when new 
opportunities offered for punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 4ist year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, and governor of 
Kabol, vice Qulij Kh4n. In the same year, Prince Salim fell in love with Z. Kh.’s 
daughter, and married her soon after, though Akbar was displeased (vide p. 277, 1. 4, 
from below). With the death of Jal4l Khan Raush4&ni the disturbances in Zébulistan 
came toan end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Lahor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpir, called him to Agrah. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on several 
instruments, and composed poems. As Suid Khan (No. 25) for his eunuchs, and 
Qulij Khao (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous for his elephants. 


* Such forts were called T”hdnahs, now rovisions (rasad) to the next Z"hdnah.” 


the common word for a police station. ddishdhndmah, I. p. 167, 

“T’hdnah means a corps of cavalry, How old the use of the word T’hdnah 
matchlockmen, and archers, stationed is, may be seen from the fact that it 
within an enclosure. Their duty is to occurs frequently on Tribeni and Satyanw 


fuard the roads, to hold the places inscriptions of the eighth and ninth cen- 
surrounding the T’hdnah, and to despatch turies of the Hijrah. 
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Ason of his, Shukrullah (No. 373), ede below, was a Commander of Two Hundred. 
The Afadsir mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who served under Jahangir and 
Shihjahdin (cide Padishihn. IJ, p. 641), and died 19th Ramazan 1067. He commanded 
for some time Fort Odgir in the Dak’hin, where the author of the Maasir later found 
an inscription referring to hix appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 328. 

For Zain Khan’s brother, vzde No. 38. 

35. Mirza’ Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad i Razawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. When Shahbaz Khan 
left Bihér for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd 
year (995), when Qisim Khan (No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as 
ruler. He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
the claimant of the throne, and sent him to Court. Inthe 34th year (997), Akbar 
visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the country. In 
the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, 7. e., the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes at one-fourth. 

In Kashmfr every piece of ground is called pattahk, though a pattah originally is 
equal to 1 Big’hah, 1 Biswah (Z?dit) of Akbar. Two and a half pattaks and a little 
nore are equal to 1 Kashmiri Big’hah. Three kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashmir, 
and each village is assessed at some kharwdrs of shali. A Aharwdr is equal to 3 
mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal weight used in Kashmir is the fark, which is 
equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide p. 84, note 3). At the time of the abt’ crop, they take 
2 tarks from each pattah of wheat and vetches (mdsk). The country having been 
recently annexed, was-assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwars, which was 2 lacs more 
than before, the Ahariwdr being reckoned at 16 ddms. For this sum, Akbar handed 
over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh.’s Mutacaddis (revenue clerks) fled to court, and 
stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent. (dah-pdnzdah) higher, and the kharwar 
should be valued at 28 ddins. M. Y. Kh. informed Akbar that so high an assessment 
was an impossibility; but Akbar sent Qazi Nurullah and Qazi ‘Ali to Kashmir, to 
report on the revenue. As M. ¥. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Niirwilah returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under YAdgdér, the son of 
M. Y. Kh’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious, that QAzf ’Ali and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hindustan; but the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Qézi ‘Ali 
Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. Yadgar then read the Lhugbah in his 
name, and had dies prepared for striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed 
his speedy ruin. Without having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited 
Kashmir ; but when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abullazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar at the frontier 
passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hiraipur, where some of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at 
night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Yadgar fled outside of the camp, accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. 
His camp was plundered, and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned 
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to get a horse for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the increased revenue, 
the country was made kidligah, and Shamsuddin Khafi (No. 169) was appointed 
Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time after, at Prince Salfm’s request, M. Y. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Dadrogah of the Topkhanah, and 
received Jaunpur as tuytl, vice Qulij Khan (1002); but in the 41st year his jdgir was 
transferred to Gujrft, to enable him to serve in the Dak’hin. In the following year, 
when Cadiq of Hardt (No. 43) died, M. Y. Kh. was appointed atditq to Prince Murad, 
whom he joined in Bél4pir (Barér), After the death of Prince Murad (p. 309), 
M. Y. Kh. distinguished himself together with Abulfazl in the Dak’hin wars, and later, 
under Prince DAnyAl, in the conquest of Ahmad&baéd, on which occasion M. Y. Kh. 
is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhdnptr, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
agsin to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abulfazl and the Khan- 
Kh4nan at Baélag’h&t. But soon after, he died of abscess at Jalnaptir’, in Juméda II, of 
the game year. His body was taken to Mashhad. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sult4npiir, which he looked upon as his Indian 
home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohflahs, whose wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mérzd Lashkarié Cafehikan Khda (No. 375). He was under 
Akbar Thénahdar of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from Jah&ngir the title of 
Cafdar Khan, and a tuyzd in Bibdr. In the 5th year (of Jah4ngir), he was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1600, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
Cibahdér of Kashmir. In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 2lst 
year, when Mahabat Kh4n had fled, he was sent towards Dihli, to intercept Mahabat's 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. In the 
beginning of Sh&h Jah&n’s reign, he was made a Commander of 2500, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of Qafshikan Khan, and was again sent to Bir, where he remained 
fora long time. He withdrew at last from public life, got pension of Rs. 12,000 
per annum, and lived at Léhor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mancabdars of KAbul, and feasted 
them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave Jahangir 
a lesson by saying that not only pork, but also wine was forbidden in the law. For 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

2. Mirzd ’Ivaz (( 5°). He was a good Prose writer, and wrote a History of 
the World, entitled Chaman. 

8. Mérzd Afléfin. ‘He lived with his brother.’ He was subsequently made 
Mutawallf of Sikandrah (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 


* My copy of the Tabagdt, asalao | Jalndpir.’ It is difficult to say how 
another MS. which I have seen, contains these words have found their way into 
the following entry—‘ At the time he some MS. of the Tabagdt, which was 
was appointed to operate against finished in 1001 A. H., or nine years 
Réyi, he died at Jannatdbdd in the before M. Y. Khan's death. 

Dek'hin, which is generally called 
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A relation of M.Y. Kh, Mir ‘Abdullah, was under Shahjah4n a Commander of 
1509 and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of Fort Dharir, E. of Bir, 
mentioned above. He died in the &th year of Shahjahan. 


TT. Commanders of Four Thousand. 

36. Mahdi’ Qasim Kha’n. 

The Tabaydt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. He 
served first under M. ’Askari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he was. His 
brother was Ghazanfar Kokah? ( _yhas ). Humayin, after the conquest of Gujrat, 
had appointed ’Askarf to Ahmadabad. One night, when half drunk, M. ‘Askari said, 
“T am king and the shadow of God;” when Ghazanfar gently replied, “ Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses,” at which all who were present laughed. ‘Askari got 
enraged, and imprisoned Ghazanfar; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, king 
of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans of ’Askari. Bahadur 
thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadfébad, and drove the Prince away (vide 
No. 12). 

Mahdi Qasim Khan joincd Humfaytin on his return from Persia, and was made 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four Thousand. In the 10th year, 
Abdul Majid Acat Khan (No, 49) had been ordered to pursue Khan Zamén (No. 13 ; 
but entertaining doubts regarding his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpur). 
M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned 
from Jaunpitr to A’grah, and was ordered to capture ‘Abdul Majid. When M. Q. Kh. 
arrived at Garha, ‘Abdul Majid fled to Khan Zaman; but the wretched state of 
the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar’s permission, 
he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th year, at Rantanbhur, which Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian 
horses as a present. Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him 
Lak'hnau as tuyil. 

‘Nothing else is known of him’ (Afadsi7). He had been dead for some time in 
1001, when the Tabagdt was completed. Husain Khan Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Lahor, which was called Bdgh i Mahd¢ Qdsim Khda, vide 
Badaoni II, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1869 (Jahangir’s Death). 

37. Muzaffar Kha’n i Turbati’. 

Turbat is the name of a tribe (u/s) in Khurdsfn. His full name is Khwajah 
Muzaffar ’Ali Khan i Turbati. He was Bairém’s Diwan. BairAm delegated him 
from Dipalpir to Sher Muhammad Diwanah (p. 317), who sent him in chains to 
Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the Emperor to kill Muzaffar, he pardoned him, 
and made him ‘Ami! (Collector) of the Parganah of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar 
made him Divdn i Buyttdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, &.), and at last Divan 
of the Einpire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). Réjah Todarmall was then 


* Ghazanfar means a lion. Baddont Beg. The Ed. Bibl. Indica Edition has, 
(II. p. 125, 1. &) calls him Ghuzunjur by mistake, Ghanazfar. 
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under him. According to Badfoni, the two quarrelled incessantly, though people said 
that the Réjah was a better financier than Muzaffar, whose accession to office was honor- 
ed by the short tértkh es, zdlim (= 971), or ‘ Tyrant.’ 

In the 11th year, he abolished the Jam's Ragmf. This is the name of the 
assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time of Bair4m; but the 
rent roll shewed an assessment very different from the actual state of things; ‘for, on 

unt of the number of men (kasrat 1 mardum, t.e. Jagir holders) and the unsettled 
state (galb + wildyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (bandm 
afwidak) for the sake of mere shew (Sards masid ii tibdr). This Jam’i Raqmi 
was now abolished (vide Third Book, A’és + Daksdlak), and Muzaffar prepared a 
rent roll according to his experience and the returns of Q4ntingos. The new rent roll 
was called Jam’: Hagel + Hdl, or the Roll of the present actual income (vide p. 352). 
As the Ddgh law (pp. 255, 256, and p. 242) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed 
the number of soldiers which the contingents of the Amérs and the Muldzime (friends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes. 

In the 12th year, it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the name of Qutb. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar assumed the garb of a 
Fagir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the beloved. 

In the 17th year, a mania for Chaupar (p, 303) had seized Akbar'’s Court: 
Muzaffar lost not only his goldmuhurs, but also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
so much, that he was told to goto Makkah. But he was re-called, and joined the 
Court at Sarat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), after having been 
for some time in Sérangpur in M4lwah, he was appointed Vakél of the Empire, with the 
title of Jumlatul Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had despatched a corps 
totake Rahtés in South Bihér, he ordered Muzaffar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him first to pay his respects (vide Briggs IJ, 249). Like his companion, 
Khwajah Shamsnddin Kh&fi(No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punish- 
ed the rebels on several occasions, and took Hajiptr, of which the Afghans had again 
taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in the 20th year, Governor 
of Bih&r, from Chaus4 to Garhf. Soon after the taking of Hajiptir, M. was nearly 
caught by a party of Afghd4os, who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the 
G’handak. ) 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mangur (No. 122) and 

p Rajah Todar Mall continued, under his superintendence, their financial reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor of Bengal. 


* The Mafsir says, he allowed the first Sihaspahs, 1000 d. per mensem. 
class 48,000 ddms, the second 32000 d., Duaspahs, 9800 d. 
and the third 24000 d. per annum. Yakaspahs, 600 d. 


These numbers appear to be very large, 1st Class Rajputs, 800 d. 

when compared with p. 231. But what 2nd ditto ditto, 600 d. 

was the value of a ddm in those days P In (Akbarnémah). Rut at that time 40 démes 

the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the follow- were equal to 1 Akbarshaéh{ Rupee, 

ing pay regulation was introduced— which differed very little from our rupee. 
Mayhul, Afghan, or Hin 
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In the 25th year (988), Shih Mangur subjected the Amirs of Bihar and Bengal to 
strict enquiries, and called on them to refund sums which they had spent without 
permission. When he insisted on his demands, Ma’gim i Ka&bulf and several 
other grandees that held jagirs in Bihar, rebelled. Muzatfar imitated Shah Mancir's 
policy in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Babé 
Khan Qagqshal and other JAgirdérs of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated them on 
several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. At last the Bihar rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient force to take the field against Muzaffar. 
Notwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, 
had not Muzaffar betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tandah, which, 
according to Badaoni, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and restoration of one- 
third of their property. At this juncture, Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) escap- 
ed from Muzaffar’s custody, joined the rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable 
condition. They moved therefore against Tandah, took it, captured M., and 
killed him (Rabi’ I, 988'). 

The Jami’ Masjid in Agrah was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins which still go by the name of Nawdb Muzaffar Khdn ki Magjid 
or Kdli Masjid. The Mudsir says, it stood in the Kutrah Miydn Ragig, but 
this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The Masjid now called the Jami’ 
Masjid of A’grah was built, in 1058, by Jahan Ar& Begum, Shahjahdn’s daughter, 
at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the Afir-dt ul’A’lam, his youngest daughter was married to Shah 
Fathullah of Shiraz. 

38. Saif Kha’n Kokah, elder brother of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Saif Kh&n, her 
husband threatencd to divorce her, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 
complained of this to Akbar’s mother, and Akbar, though then a child, told her 
husband that he would incur his displeasure if he should do so; ‘ besides,’ said he, 
‘it shall be this time a fine boy.’ The mother looked upon Prince Akbar's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Saif Khan was born, 

Akbar was very fond of Saif Khan, and made him, though quite ycung, a 
Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by hia bravery, especially 
in the 17th year, at the taking of Stirat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
beginning of the next year (981), he accompanied Akbar on his forced march from 
Agrah to Ahmadabad (p. 325), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad 
Husain Mirza. 

How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from the fact, that having heard 
that Saif Khan was heavily involved, he paid, on his return to Agrah, every debt due 
by him. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and Am4&nullah (356) are mentioned below a8 
Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 


* According to Badaoni (II, p. 282), was then captured and slain. 
Muzaffar capitulated, left the Fort, and 
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39. Ra’jah Todar Mall, a Khetri. 

He was born at Lahor. The Madsirul Umard does not record his services 
before the 18th year of Akbar’s reign; but T. M. appears to have entered Akbar’s 
service ata very early period. In 971, he was employed under Muzaffar (Bad. II, 
65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against Kh4n Zamfn (vide No, 61). He held 
the first important post in the 18th year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left 
there to assess that province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
‘alam and a naggdrah (p. 65), and was ordered to accompany Mun’im Khan to Bengal. 
He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle with D&iid Kh4ni Karardni, 
when Khan ’A‘lam (vide No. 58) had been killed, and Mun’im Khan’s horse had run 
sway, the Rajah held his ground bravely, and ‘not only was there no defeat, but 
an actual victory.’ ‘“ What harm,” said Todar Mall, “if Khan ’Alam is dead ; what fear, if 
the Khan Khana has run away, the empire is ours!” After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mall went to Court, and waa employed in revenue 
matters. When Khan Jahén (No. 24 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall was ordered to 
accompany him. He distinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of 
Daaid. In the 21st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 3 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir Khan 
(No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Ahmadabad matters 
with Vazir Khan, Muzaffar Husain, at the instigation of Mihr Alf Gulabi, rebelled. 
Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, but Todar Mall was ready to fight, and 
defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad, 
Vazir Khan would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mall had not come to his 
assistance. Muzaffar, after his defeat, fled to Jundgarh. 

In the same year Todar Mall was appointed Vaztr. When Akbar left Ajmfr 
fur the Panjab, the house idols of the RAjah were lost, as mentioned on p. 32, note. 

When the news of Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) .and the occupation of the whole of 
Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent Todar Mall, Cadiq Khan, 
Tarson Khan, &c., from Fathpir Sikri to Bihar. Muhibb’Alf (No. 107), Governor of 
Rabtas, and Muhamtnad Ma’cim Kh&n i Farankhiidf (No. 157 ) were appointed 
Kumakis, or auxiliaries. The latter joined the Rajah with 3000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet; but he reported 
the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma’ctim i KAbulf, the Qaqshals, and 
Mir& Sharafuddin Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, had collected near Mungir, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
his auxiliaries, shut himself up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general 
engagement. During the siege, two of his officers, Humayiin Farmilf and Tarkhén 
Diwanah, joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances from Court. After 
the siege had lasted for some time, Bab& Khan Qégqshal died, and Jab&ri, son of 
Majnin Kh4n Qaqshal desired to leave. The rebelarmy dispersed ; Ma’cim i KAbulf 
went to South Bihér, and ’Arab Bah&dur wished to surprise Patna, and take 

possession of the Imperial treasury, which Pahér Khan (perhaps No. 407) had 
safely lodged in the Fortof that town. After sending Ma’¢iim i Farankbiidi to Patna, 
to assist Pahay Kh&n, Todar Mull and Qadiq Khan followed Ma’oim i K&buli to 
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Bihar. Ma'stim made a fruitless attempt to defeat Cadiq Khan in a sudden night 
attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready asylum with ‘Is& Khan, Zamindar 
of Oris’. Todar Mall was thus enabled to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as 
Garhi, was re-annexed to the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990), Todar Mall was made Divan, or rather Vakél. During 
this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made him so famous. The 
third book of the Ain contains his new rent-roll, or Acl « Jam’ t Témdr, whieh 
superseded Muzaffar's assessment (p. 349), His regulations regarding the coinage have 
been alluded to above, and others may be found in the Akbarnamah. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mall is the change in the 
language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly they had been 
kept in Hindi by Hindi AZuharrirs. Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
should henceforth be written in Persian. He thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers,—a circumstance which may well be compared 
to the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The stady of 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mall’s order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to compete for 
the highest honors—we saw on p. 341 that Man Singh was the first Commander of 
Seven Thousand,—explain two facts, first, that before the end of the 18th century the 
Hindus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans; secondly, that 
& new dialect could arise in upper India, the Urdu, which without the Hindus as receiv- 
ing medium, never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Todar Mall’s order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, his successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne in mind that before the times of 
Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically 
below their Muhammadan rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honored him by paying him a visit. In the 32nd year, 
a Khetri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at night time. The man 
was at once cut down. 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yusufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed commander-in-chief In 
the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M. was left in charge of Lahor. Soon 
after, he applicd for leave to go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and 
wished to die. Akbar let him go; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him 
that looking after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the Ganges. 
T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day of the year 998 (vide 
No. 27, p. 333). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contemporaneous 
historians, Todar Mall’s fame, as general and financier, has outlived the deeds of 
most of Akbar’s grandees: together with Abulfaz] and Man Singh, he is best known 
to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharii (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanén (p. 335 ). People 
say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes, 

The name Todur Mall is often spelt in MSS. with the Hind{ T, d, and yz, which 
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explains the spelling ‘ Torel Mall,’ which we find in old Histories. Under Shabjahan 
also there lived a distinguished courtier of the name ‘ Todar Mall.’ 

The Ta/rthul ‘Imérat® says, Todar Mall’s father died when T. M. was quite young, 
and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early age, shewed much clearness 
and common sense, and received an appointment as writer, from which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors. | 

40. Muhammad Qa’sim Kha’n, of Nishapir. 

The Madsir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name under 
the letter Q; but Abulfazl, Badaéon{, and the Tabagdé give his name in the above 
order, 

He was a rich landowner of Nishpiur, and flied after the invasion of the Uzbake 
to India, where he served under Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Sikandar Stir, and served as Hardwal, or leader of the van, under Khdn ‘Zam&n 
(No. 13) in the battle with Hemi. Immediately after, but still in the first year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Ran& Udai Sing of 
Maiwar, and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmfr. Haji Khan was an old servant of 
Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. On the appearance 
of the Imperialists, however, H4ji Khén’s army dispersed, and he himself withdrew to 
Gujrat. M.Q. Kh. thus took possession of Nagor and Ajmfr, which for a long time 
remained the South Western frontier of Akbar’s empire. : 

In the 5th year, he left Bairam’s party, and joined the Chaght4i nobles. He 
commanded the left wing of Shamsuddin Atgah’s corps in the fight in which Bairam 
was defeated (p. 317). After the victory, he received Multan as jaégir. 

He was next sent to Sérangptir in Malwah, where, in the 9th year, he was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of which was 
to get hold of ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabagdt, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpir. 

41. Vasi’r Kha’n, brother of Abdul Majidi AcafKh&n (I), of Harft(No.49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below No. 49) from Bahadur 
Khan (No. 21), he fled to Karah, and obtained subsequently, through the mediation 
of Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself and A’caf Khan. 

In the 2!st year, when "Aziz Kokah (p. 826) had incurred Akbar’s displeasure, 
V. Kh. was sent to Gujr&t, to govern in ’Az{fz’s name, and when that chief had been 
called to Court, he was appointed governor (s:pahsdldr) of the province. But he did 
not distinguish himself, and Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Gujrat, to take the administration out of V. Kh.’s hantls. It happened that about the 
same time, Mihr “Alf Gul&bi, a friend of M. Ibrihim Husain, rebelled and set up as king 
Muzaffar Husain, Ibréhim’s young son, whom he had brought from the Dak’hin. As 


* This is the title of a Persian MS. the preface an English gentleman is 
preserved in the Library of the Asiatic raised, whose Christian names are James 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by tephen, but the surname is not legible. 


Sil Chand, of the Government College of The name clearly ends in gton, and may 
Agrah, and treats of the antiquities of be Babington, or some similar name. 
that town. The book gives many The style is bombastic, and there is no 
valuable and interesting particulars. In proper arrangement. 
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mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed through Todar Mall’s bravery. When the 
Rajah left, Mihr ’Alf appeared again, and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the 
rebel, shut himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ‘Ali was 
killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husain Mirza, from timidity, raised the siege. Not- 
withstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not improve, and oppressions 
became so numerous, that Akbar deposed V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

Inthe 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazér in the place of Shah Mangir of 
Shiréz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M.’Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, V. Kh. was 
ordered to jom him with his contingent, and as after the flight of Ma’gam Khan 
sickness obliged "Aziz to return to Bihar, he left V. Kh. in charge of the province, 
tilla new Cubahdar should be appointed. V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and 
moved against Quthi Kh4n, ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (vide p. 356). Qutli, in 
the following (29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Oris&. V. Kh. 
returned to Tandah, and applied himself, with the assistance of Cadiq Khan (No. 43) 
and Shahb4z Khan i Kambti (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 3lst year, Akbar ordered that each gubah should, in future, be ruled by 
two Amfrs,and Vazir Khan was appointed Cubahdar of Bengal, with Muhibb ‘Ali 
Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 995, V. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was Bakhshi of Bengal, allowed Mirzi Muhammad (alih, 
V. Kh.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But M. M. Calih shewed 
much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murdd (282, or 380) to bring him and 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Fathpir Hanswah, he behaved so rebelli- 
ously, that Mir Murad imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdérs of the 
district, and took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42, Qulij Kha’n. 

He is called Andajdni, from Andajén, a province of Farghdnah, south of the 
Saihiin. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the Timurides. His 
grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra’s court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 34, note 2. In mentioning 
his appointment to Stirat, the ‘iron fort,’ which Akbar, in the 17th year, conquered 
in one month and seventeen days, Abulfazl says that the Fort had been built in 947 
(1640-41, A.D.) by Cafar Agha, alias Khudiwand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultén 
Mahmiid of Gujrat. The ¢drtkh of its construction is characteristic (metre long 
Kamal), 

gs ctl pS whe 5 Kine 51 092 Om 
‘May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the Firings.” 
Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramaz4n 1022 (end of 1613, 


A. D.)* at Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Six Thousand, Five Thousand 
horse. 


* The numbers added give 947. The Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on 
last yd, though somewhat irregular, P: 34, note, the year 1035 as the year of 
cannot be left out. is death. The Muir-dtul "Alam and 


* So according to the Tuzuk i Jahdn- the Madstr give as tdérikh of his death 
gtrié (ed, Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1.). the Arabic words, Almautu jasrus 
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The Madsir and Baddonf (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the tribe of 
gar gla Jéné Qurbddni (P); but for the latter word the MSS. have different 
readings, as Qurbdnt, Farbdni, Farydné, &. 

The Madsir copies from the Zakhirat ulkhawdnén the following story which is 
said to have taken place in 1000 A. H., when Jaunptr was Q.’s jAgir. ‘ Q. was building 
ahouse, when the working men in digging came to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till the 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. It had a door with animmense lock 
attached to it weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatér (incarnation) had 
taken place; whether he had got back his Sité; whether Krishn4’s avatdr had taken 
place at Mathuré; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On 
receiving affirmative answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, 
whether the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in each of which the 
mge remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating he differed from other men; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months.’ 

Qulij_ Khdn’s sons. 1. Mirz& Saifallah (No. 292). 2. Mirz&é Chin Qulij 
(No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

48. Ca’diq Kha‘n, son of Béqir of Harat. 

Other Historians call him Gédiq Muhammad KhAn.* His father, Muhammad 
Béqir, had been vaztr to Qaré Khan Turkméfn, ruler of Khurfsfn, Qar& had rebelled 
against Sh4h Tahmisp, and fled to India. (Cdiq entered Bairém’s service as Rikdb- 
dér (spur-holder), and got soon after a mangab, and was made, after Bairhm’s death, 
an Amir. Baddont (II, 220) alludes to his services under Huméytn in Qandah4r, and 
the Tabagdt says that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpdér. On the road, 
i crossing the river at Chaus&, a valuable elephant perished through (.’s carelessness. 
Akbar confiscated his jAgir, excluded him from Court, and told him to go to Bhath 
(Bhath G’hor&, or Bandah-Rewah), to get another elephant. After passing over ‘ the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, Cédigq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 


ytcile alkdbiba ild alhab{bi ; ‘ Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Beloved;’ but the lettera added 
give 1023, not 1022, as in the Zuswk. 


Qultj, properly gitliij, means in 
Turkish @ sor and ‘Quli) Khan’ is 
the same as Shamsher Khdn. The word 


For Husain in the last line of the note 
on p. 34, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chés Qulij, which is 
to be substituted for it. 

_ His tahkhallug ‘ Ulfati’? has been men- 
toned above. The Tabagdt says that an- 
other poet of the same takhallug was in 
the serviceof Zain Kh4n Kokah (No. 34), 
and Badaoni (III, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same takhallug. 


is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes 
with long vowels, and a final ch. 

> Akbar disliked the names Muham- 
mad and Ahmad; hence we find that 
Abulfaz] leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions occurred above, as 
Mun'im Khén (No. 11), Mirz& ’Azfz 
(No. 21), for Muhammad Mun’im and M. 
Muhammad ’Aziz; or, Shihab Khan 
(No. 26), for ShihAbuddin Ahmad Khan. 
More examples will be found below. 
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100 elephants, and was restored to favor. He was made governor of Garhka, vice Rai 
Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), C., with several other grandees, was ordered to 
punish Rajah Madhukar, should he not submit peacefully. Passing the confines of 
Narwar, Q. saw that kindness would not: do; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (1yays iF 
and cutting down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Undchhah 
lay, Madhukar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded and fled with 
his son Ram Sah. Another son of his, Horal Deo (MWacdsir, Hoyal Réo), and about 
200 Rajputs were killed, ©. remained encamped in the Rajah’s territory. Driven to 
extremities, Madhukar sent Ram Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahirah, and 
asked and obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, Cadiq with the penitent Rajah 
arrived at Court. 

Soon after, (.’s agfd’ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the empire, 
so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. In the 27th 
year, during the temporary absence of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), Cadiq and Mubibb "Ali 
Khan (No. 107) defeated Khabftah,? one of Ma’otim’s officers, on the Ghandak near 
HaAjiptir, and sent his head to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his 
respects at Court, but was immnediately ordered to rejoin Mirza Kokah, who had again 
left tor Binar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir Khéa 
(No. 41), who at a place six dos from Bardwan was treating with Qutli.? Through 
C¢.’s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed Qutlu in the possession of 
Uris. (©. then returned to his ¢uyzi/ at Patna. 

When Shahbiz Khan (No. 8U) returned from his expedition to Bhatti, the tus” 
ddrs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. C., however, was no friend 
of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, when once C.’s elephant 
ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident premeditated; and Akbar sent 
Khwajah Sulaiman (No. 327) to Bengal to settle their differences. One was to remain 
in Bengal, the other to go to Bihar; but C., in the 30th year, left Bengal without 
permission, and went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, C’. went again to Court, and was appointed governor of Maltha. 

When the Raushanis in the District of Mount Terah (8),3), “which lies west 
of Pashawar, and is 32 sos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced disturbances, C., in the 
33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, which he did with much tact and 
firmness. Atter the return of Zain Khan (No, 34) from Waijir, C. was sent there, to 
subjugate the Yusafzais. 

In the 36th year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwah to Gujrét, and as Isma'tt 
Quii Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, C. was appointed atdlig to 


> Khabitah (4b) was a Mughul, 
and had risen by bravery under Ma'‘ctim 
i Kabulf trom a humble position to the 
yore ofaCommander. In Baddoni (Ed. 

ibl. Indica, p. 310,) he is called Khabi- 
sah Bahadur (4445) and Hhastah 
(Suc) in my MS. Of the Tubagdt, 


where, moreover, the event, according 
to the erroneous chronology of that his- 
tory, is put in the 28th year. 


* The spelling Qutlé if perhaps pre- 
ferable to Qatld, if thie neues a 
shortened form of Qutlugh. 
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the Prince,! whom in the 40th year he accompanied to the Dak’hin. Shahbaz Khan 
being one of the auxiliaries, the old enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmad- 
nagar had been raised, (. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

Inthe beginning of the 41st year, he was made aCommander of Five Thousand. 
In the same year he defeated Sariwar Kh4n, and made much booty. He was then 
made governor of Shahptir, which town Prince Murad had founded six kos from 
Balapur. 

Cadiq died at Shahpar in the beginning of 1005. At Dholptr, which ‘lies 20 %os 
from Agrah, near the left bank on the Chambal river,’ ¢. had erected splendid buildings 
anda Mausoleum. He had also done much for the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His sons, 1. Z&hid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
Inthe 47th year, he was made a K’dn, and, on the accession of J ahangir, a Commander 
of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yér Muhammad (No. 288). ‘Neither of 
them was alive at the timeofShahjahin.’ Madsir. 

44, Ra‘i Ra’isingh, son of R4i Kalyén Mall (No. 93). 

Rai Singh belonged to the R&thors of BikAnir, and is the fourth descendant from 
Bai Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mall, was a friend of Bairam (p. 316), and paid, in the 
15th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the 
emperor's service. He also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar’s Harem. Kalydn 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush the rebellion 
in Gujrat, occupied Jodhptir, the old seat of Mal Deo, in order to prevent the rebels 
from invading the Dihlf{ territory ; but Ibrahim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invaded 
Akbar’s territory, and besieged Nagor, which at that time was the tuydél of Khan 
i Kalan (No. 16), and was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 322). R. came to 
his relief, and the Mirzé had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in the engagement with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza (p. 325). 

Inthe 19th year, R. and Shah Quif Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to punish Chandr 
Sen, son of Rajah M4] Deo; but as they were unable to take Siwdnah, Chandr 
Sen's stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at R.’s 
request, B., in the 21st year, was called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 8]) took the 
command. Before the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad 
Khin (No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamindars of Jélor and Sarohi; but as 
they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of Barhah (No. 143) 
garrisoned Nddot to watch the Rand of Udaiptir, and bring the rebels of those 
districts to obedience. As at this time Salt4n Deodah, the zam{indér of Sarohf, from 
distrust again assumed a hostile attitude, R. marched against Sarohf and besieged 


* From several passages in the Axbar- their own, and appointed their Vaztrs, 
ndaah it is clear that atdlig (pr. a their Divdns, Bukhehis, &c. The ap- 
tutor) means the same as Vakil or Vazir. pointment of the Vakil, however, 
The imperial princes kept up Courts of | appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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it. During the siege, R. called his family to his camp; but Salt&én Deodah fell 
upon the caravan, killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abtgarh.’ 
R. in the meantime took Sarohf, and hastened to Abtigarh, which Saltén surrendered. 
R. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened 
to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees was sent in 
advance. They were soon followed by Prince Muréd. When the imperial army, 
in the end of the same year, returned to Agrah, R. and several others were sent as 
tuytlddrs to the Panjab. In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year, R. and Ismé’fl Quli Khan (vide No. 46) led successfully an 
expedition against the Balichis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 994), Rs 
daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year, he went for some time 
to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, in Sindh under M. ’Abdurrahim 
(No. 29). 

In the 38th year, Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of Rajah 
Ramchand Baghelah of Bandhi died suddenly on his way to B&éndhu, to which 
he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. The young Rajah 
had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for their young children, and 
prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. Soon after, R. stayed away from Court 
for some reason, during which time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. 
The emperor called the man to court; but R. concealed him, and gave out, he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed and excluded R, for some time from the darbars; 
but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor to Surat, with the 
order to assist in the Dak’hin wars. R., however, delayed in BikAnir, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Strat. Akbar advised him to be obedient ; 
but seeing that he would not go, called him to Court, but without allowing him 
to attend the darbars. After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to Nésik ; but as his 
son Dalpat? (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanfr (vide p. 359), R. got leave 
to go home. In the following year, he went again to court. In the 48th year, 
he served under Prince Salim against the Rana of Udaiptr. 

At the death ofthe emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. Jahdngir, 
on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. When the emperor 


» * Abigarh is a fort near Sarohi, and 
not far from the frontier between Gujrat 


Sultdn Deorah (8925 whale, for 


and Ajmir’. Abulfazl says in the Akbar- 
namah (events of the 21st year) that the 
old name of Abugarh was <Arbudd 
Achal, Arbudé being the name of a 
spirit who, disguised as a female, shews 
wanderers the way, and achal meaning 
mountain. The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of access; 
it could moreover hold out for a long 
time, as there were several springs and 
fields within it. My copies of the 
Sawdnth and the Ubiaindath have 


Saltién Deodah (82939 qiile) of the 
Madsir. 

* For Dalpat, the Tuzuk i Jahdagirl 
(pp. 86, 106, and 126) has wrong Daltp. 

The Tuzwk and the second volume 
of the Pddishdhndmahk Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 635) have Stiray Singh, for 
Sur Singh, and the latter calls him a 
Bry gigs @) instead of yi), perbaps 
a blunder of the native Editors. But 
the Madsir and the first volume of the 
P&dishahnamah have Sur Singh (pp. 297; 
302, at the end of the first decade.) 


oS. ese. See ew. 
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eet out for the Panj&b to pursue Khusrau, R. was put in charge of the travelling 
harem; but on the road he left without order and went to Bikénir. In the second 
year, when Jahangir returned from K4&bul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, 
presented himself before the emperor with a fautah round his neck, to shew his 
willingness to suffer punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

His sons. 1. Dalpat (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 836th year, he served in the Sind war, but was looked upon as a coward. In the 
45th year, when Akbar was in the Dak’hin, Muzaffar Husain Mirz4, in consequence 
of his differences with Khwéjagi Fathullah, had fled; and Dalpat, under the 
pretext of following him up, had gone to Bikanfr and created disturbances. In the 
46th year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodf he was pardoned. After the death 
of hia father, D. came from the Dak’hin to Court, was appointed successor, and . 
got the title of Rdi, although his younger brother (by another mother), Sir Singh, 
claimed the right of succession, which Rai Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Sur Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam i Cafawi (No. 8), the governor of Sind. 
In the Sth year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sir Singh had attacked and 
defeated his brother, who in consequence had created disturbances in Hicér. 
Héshim, the Fanjdér of that Sirk4r, caught him and sent him fettered to court, where 
he was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes D&s, and grandson, Ratan, vide Paédish&hnémah, 
pp. 635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Swr Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories he 
is generally called Rdéo Sur Singh, a title which he received from ShAbjahan. 
He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr Sal, the former of whom in- 
herited the title of Bdo (vide Padishahnémah II, p. 727). 


Vit. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 
45. Sha’h Quli’ Mahram i Bahfrlii. 
He was in Bairim’s service and distinguished himself in the war with Hemi. 
It was Sh&h Quli that attacked Hemt’s elephant, though he did not know who his 
opponent was. The driver, however, made him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Hemu, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow, from the battle-field, and 
brought the wounded commander to Akbar.? Soon after, before the end of the first 


** Before the end of the first year, They also caught Hemi’s father alive, 
Pir Muhammad was despatched against | and brought “him to Pir Muhammad, 
H&jf Khén in Alwar, and as he with- who asked him toembrace Islam. Ashe 
drew, the imperialists took possession would not, he was killed by him. After 
of the Sirkaér of Alwar as far as Deoli gathering his spoils, Pir M. returned to 
Sajéri [or Sdchdri], the birth-place of Akbar.’ Sawdnih from the Akbarnd- 
Hem4, and performed many brave deeds. mah. 
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vear, Sh. Q. served with Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. -40) against Haji Khan in 
Naor and Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was passionately 
attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabiil Khan; and as the emperor had the 
hoy forcibly removed,’ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi. and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced him with much trouble, and brought him back to court, where the boy was 
restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambur, he remained faithful té Bairam to the last, and was par- 
doned together with his master in Tilwarah (p. 317). 

After Bairim’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. In the 20th 
year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Panjab to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem, 
he went home, and had his testicles removed (majbub). From this circumstance, he 
was every where called MZahram,? z. e. one who is admitted to the Harem and knows 
its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistin, crossed the Bahat 
(Jhelum) near Rastilpir, and encamped at Hailan. During his stay there, he 
mounted a female elephant, and was iminediately attacked by a mast male elephant- 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions. A rumour of his death 
spread over the whole country; in some provinces even disturbances broke out. The 
Rajptits of Shaikhawat, especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewari; 
and in the 35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored order, 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon after 
of Five Thousand. The Zubagdt says that in 1001 he had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agrah in 1010. At Narnaul, where he chiefly lived, he erected splendid 
buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death approaching, he gave the soldiers 
of his contingent two years’ pay in advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his remaining property lapsed to the state (Zuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma”i’/l Quli’ Kha’n, brother of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle near 
Jalindhar (p. 317), He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, under whom he 
mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, he came with the immense pro- 
perty he had left behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30th year, 
he was sent against the Baluchis (vide No. 44). On his arrival in Balichistan, the 
people svon submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 3lst year, when 
Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not been allowed to go to 
Zabulistin, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he committed certain improprieties and 
fell into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard 


2 For similar examples, vide p. 319, | and No. 37, p. 349. 
which also happened in the third year, * Or Muhrim. 
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to be forgiven ; but he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent aginst the 
Ydsnfzais. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Waijur, and the chiefs of the Yusufzais 
came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zain Khan (No. 34), governor of ZAbu- 
listan, pressed hard upon Jaldlah Raushfni, who had left Terfh and entered Waijtr. 
Zain Khan therefore entered the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe 
off the disgrace of his former defeat. The arrival of Cadig Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to “occupy the district, and capture Jalélah, annoyed 
I. Q still more, as he thought that that duty might have been left to him as T’>h4nahdér 
of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far as to allow Jalalah to escape. He then went 
to Court, where he was severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 36th year, when 
Prince Murfd had been made Governor of Mélwah, I. Q. was appointed his atélg 
or Vakil; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, (adiq Khan having 
been appointed in his stead. 

In the 39th year, he was sent to Kalpi, to look after his jgir. In the 42nd year 
(1006), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, drees, &c. He 
kept 1200 women, and was so jealous of them, that whenever he went to Court, he put 
his seal over the strings attached to their night-drawers. The women resented this 
and other annoyances, made a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below—1. Ibrfhim Qulf (No. 322), a commander 
of Three Hundred; 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3. Khalfl Qulf (No. 358), both 
commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear to have distinguished themselves. 


VIL. Commanders of Three Thousand. 
47. Mi‘rza’ Ja'ni’ Beg, ruler of T’hat’hah. 
He belonged to the Argizn clan, and therefore traced his descent to Chingiz 
Khén. Abulfazl in the Akbarndmah gives his tree as follows :— 
Of his ancestors, Atkii Timur had been 


Chingiz Khan. killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khén, and 
Tak le the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg. 
| Q44n.) and made him a Tarkhdn (vide the note at 
Hulégé Khan (the brother of Mang tho end of this biography). 
Abagh (or Abagh4) Khin, d. 663. Mirzé “Abdul *Ali, fourth ancestor of 
M. J&ni Beg, had risen to high dignities 
Arghén Khén, d. 690. under Sultén Mahmud, son of M. Abi Sa’fd, 
Foar generations intervening. and received the government of Bukhéré. He 


, was treacherously killed, together with his 
Atké ae five eldest sons, by Shaibénfi Khan Uzbak; 
Shankal Beg Tarkhdn. only his sixth son, M. Muhammad ’Tsé, es- 
caped. The Arghin clan in Bukhara, being 
Several generations not: known. thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
‘Abdulkhéliq Tarkhén. sin, where they attached themselves to Mir 

| Zul-ntin Beg Arghiin, who was the Amirul- 
46 
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Mirza “Abdul “Ali Tarkhan. Umar’ and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain Mirza’ 
He also was atdlig and father-in-law to Prince 
| Badi’'uzzaman Mirza,Zand held Qandahér as 

M. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, d. 993. jagir. When the prince's career ended, his 
Mirsé eat dah Muhammad Tar- tW°® 890% Badi’uzzamfan and Muzaffar Mira, 
’ khan. proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 


M. Muhammad ‘Tsa Tarkhan, d. 978. 


Auarchy prevailed; and matters grew worse, 
when Shaiban Kh4n invaded the country. 
Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. Zul-niin Beg fell in battle against him. 

Shujaé’ Beg, better known as Shih Beg, Zul-ntin’s son, held Qandahar during the 
absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He was bent on con- 
quest. In890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Nizdinuddin (generally called in Histories 
Jém Nandd), king of Sindh. He continued to interfere, as related by Abulfazl below 
in the Third Book, (Cubah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandah&r, which had been occupied 
by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 930,’ he invaded Multan, 
then in the hands of the Lungahs. 

Shéh Beg Arghtin was succeeded by his son Mirz4 Shah Husain Arghin, who 
took Multan from Sultan Husain Langah (vide Third Book, Cubah of Multan). M. 
Sh&h Husain Arghtin was afflicted with a peculiar fever, which only left him when he 
was on the river Indus. He therefore used to travel down the Indus for aix months 
of the year, and upwards for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards 
Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirz4 Muhammad ‘Is, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultin Mahmud, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; but he had at last to 
come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. ‘Isa. On Shah Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole country fell to Isa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of T’hat’hah. 

Ts died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baa{, who successfully 
crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jin Babé. M. Baqi, in 998, committed 
suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his son, M. Piyandah Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed into the hands of M. Janf{ Beg, the 
son of M. Payandah. 

Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent stays in the 
Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. In the 35th 
year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered to invade Qandahar, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw his attention to this neglect ; if no 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh on his return. Multén and Bhakkar being 
the ¢uyzd of the Khan Khan4n, he did not move into Qandahdr by way of Ghasnin 
and Bangash, but chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the 
conquest of T’hat’hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khénén set 


| 
Mirzé Jani Beg Tarkhan. 


2 Shah Beg was a jeemned st a and commentaries to the Matdis, 
his renowned opponent Babar. e ( a ee aes 
wrote a Commentary to the well known het oe )and the “Agéid i Nasafi 


Arabic grammar Adfiyah (1295 cr*); (sh ols tr). 
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out at once for Sindh (vide p. 335, and Brigg’s Firishiah). After bravely defending the 
country, M, J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year (1001), accompanied by the Khan 
Khénfn, he paid his respects to Akbar at Laihor, was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, and received the Cabah of Multén as ¢uyzd, Sindh itself being assigned to 
M. Shahrukh (No. 7): But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached 
Akbar that the Arghiun clan, about 10000 men, women, and children, moved up the 
river, to follow M. J. B. to his new ¢uyzZ, and that great distress had thereby been 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were left behind. Akbar felt that 
under such circumstances policy should yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to 
Sindh. L&Aharf Bandar, however, became kkdlicah, and the Sirkér of Siwistaén which 
had formerly paid peshkash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his character, religious views (vide 
p. 209), pleasing manners, and practical wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Abulfaz] has placed him first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though 
names much more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, but had not indulged in excesses; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
his health, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, in 1008, at Burhanpur 
in the Dak’hin, after the conquest of Air. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that had he had 
an Asfr, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under the takhallu¢ 
of Halismé.* 

Mirzdéd Ghdzi Beg, son of M. Jani Beg. At the death of his father, he was only 
17 years old; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh on him. He was 
opposed by Mirzé ’Is& Tarkhan, son of Mirzé Jan Babé ( brother of M. Muhammad 
Baqi, grandfather of M. Jéni Beg); but Khusran Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the 
Arghins and Vakil of his father, espoused his cause, and M. ’Is& Tarkhan fled from 
Sindh. The army which M. Ghazi Beg and Khusrau Khan had at their disposal, 
seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa’id Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa‘dullah® to Bhakkar, and M. Ghazi Beg 
came to Court, and was confirmed in the government of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in addition to 
Smdh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandahar 
(Tuzuk p. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged by Husain Khan Sh4mlii, the 
Persian Governor of Hardt. He also received the title of Purzand (son). Shah 
"Abbas of Persia often tried to win him over, and sent him several LAil'ats. 7 


1 Here follows in the Madsir ul Umard of Siwistén and Bhakkar. Subsequent- 
a description of Sindh taken from the ly when the districts on the other side 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding with of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, 


the following remark :— Khud& Yar Khan administered them 
‘At present (when the author of the for Nadir Shah.’ 
Madsir wrote), the whole of Sindh is un- * Sa'dullah has been omitted to be mena 


der Khud& Yar Kh4n Latf(_,0J). From tioned on p. 332. He received the title of 
along time he had farmed (drah kard) Nawdzish Khan in 1020; vide Tuzuk, 
the (uibah of T’hat’hah, and the Sirkars pp. 34, 96. 
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He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018," the word GAdzt being the 
Tarvkh of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutfullah, his Fekd? and son of Khusran 
Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been treated unkindly. M. Ghazi does not appear 
to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the ¢akhalluc of Vagdrt, which 
he had bought of a Qandahir poet. He played nearly every instrument. Poets like 
Talibi of Amul, Mulla Murshid i Yazdjirdi, Mir Ni'matullah Vacili, Mulla Asad Qigeah- 
khwan, and especially Fughftri of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
because his verses were too often used for dakAi (vide p. 102, note 6). In his private 
life, M. Ghazi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women of the 
town of T’hat’hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 
long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of ‘ Tarkhdn.’ 


Abulfazl, in the Akbarnimah (38th year), has a valuable note regarding the 
meaning and the history of this ancient title, The title was hereditary, and but rarely 
given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on Qishliq and Bat& for having given him correct 
information regarding the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
(caklifi bdr). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhin had free access to every place 
of the palace, and could not be stopped by the macebearers; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exceed the number z/ne.® 

Some say, a Tarkhan had seven distinctions and privileges—l. a tabl ; 2. a tumén- 
togh; 3.a naggdrah; 4. he can confer on two ofhis men a gushzn togh, or chatr togh ;* 
6. his Qur (p. 109) was carried (gtir it &% nfz barddrand). Among the Mughuls 
no one but the king was allowed to use a quiver. 6, He could enclose (qurg) a 
forest as his private hunting ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty. 7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he 


* So the Madsir. The Tuzuk (p. 109), 
perhaps more correctly, places the death 
of M. Ghazi in the 7th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, 1021. 

After M. Ghazi Beg’sdeath, Sindh was 
taken away from the Tarkhans, and M. 
Rustam was appointed Governor (vide 
p. 314). 

Khusrau Chirgis tried to set up some 
"Abdul ’Ali Tarkhan, whose pedigree is 
not known; but Jahangir bestowed his 
favors on Mirza ’ls4 ‘Tarkhan, son of 
M. Jan Baba (uncle of M. Jani Beg). 
He rose to the highest honors under 
Shahjahan, and died more than hundred 
year old, in 1062, at Sambhar. He had 
Jour sons—l. Mirza "Inéyatullah, who 


died in the 21st year of Shahjahan; 


2, Mirza Muhammad Calih, who played 
some part during Aurangzeb’s war with 
Dara Shikoh ; 3. Fathullah ; 4. M. ’Aqil. 
Mirza Bihriz, M. Muhammad Calih’s 
son, is mentioned as a Commander of 
Five Hundred under Shahjahdn. 

* Nine was looked upon as an import 
ant number by the Mughuls. Thus 
kings received mine presenta, or the pre- 
sent consisted of nine pieces of the same 
article. Hence also the Chaghtéi tugus 
(or téguz, or tugttz), nine, came to mean 
a present, in which sense it occurs in the 
Pddishéhndmah and the ’A’lamgirad- 
mah, especially in reference to presents 
of stufls, as Aaft tuguz pdrchah, ‘a 
present: of seven pieces of cloth.’ 

* Vide p. 50. 
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belonged. In the statehall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged in 
form of a bow (kamdnwdr). 

When Tughlug Timur conferred this title upon an Amfr,’ he put all financial 
matters (ddd o sitad) ‘as far as a Hazari’ (P) in his charge; nor were his descendants, 
to the ninth generation, liable to be called to account; but should their crimes 
exceed the number nine, they were to be called to account. When a Tarkhan had to 
answer for blood shed by him (pdddsh ¢ kAtin), he was placed on a silver white horse 
two years old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His statement 
was made by a chief of the Barlds clan (vide p. 341, note), and the sentence was 
communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat (5,!) clan. His neck vein was 


then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The king was then led forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over 
him. 

Khizr Khwéjah in making Mir Khudadid a Tarkhén, added three new privi- 
leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (¢f), when all grandees have to walk on 
foot, and only the yasdwal (chief mace bearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
back the crowds, the Zarkhdn alzo proceeds on horseback. 2. When during the feast 
the cup is handed to the king from the right side, another cup is at the same time 
handed to the Tarkh4n from the left. 3. The Tarkhén’s seal is put on all orders; 
bat the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abulfazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions are extraordi- 
nary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to extend the immunity to nine generations. 


48. Iskandar Kha’n, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Hum4yiin who on his return to India made him 
a Khdn. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agrah. On Hemti’s approach, 
he left Agrah, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihlf. Both opposed Hemi, Iskandar com- 
manding the left wing (jéranghdér). His wing defeated the rightwing (burunghdr) 
and the van (hardwal) of Hemi, and hotly pursued them, killing many fugi- 
tives. The battle was almost decided in favor of the Imperialists, when Hemi with 
his whole force broke upon Tard{ Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Khén Zamdn (No. 18) against Hemi, and received after the battle for his bravery the 
title of Khdn ’A’lam. 

As Khizr Khwajah Khan,* the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated before 
Sikandar Khan Sir, and fortified himeelf in Léhor, leaving the country to the Afghans, 
Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot and assist Khizr Khwijah. 


* The MSS. call him es™ Ip or sm dy, in on his return besieged that town. 
with every variety of diacritical points. fore the town surrendered, Khizr 

* Khizr had descended from the kings Khw&jah threw himself down from the 
of Maghulistén ; but according tothe Ta- wall, managed to reach Hum4ytin’s tent, 
bagdt from the kings of Kédshghar. and implored forgiveness. He was restored 
He was a dee of Huméyin, left him to favor, was made Amr ul Umard, 
on his flight to Persia, and was with | snd married Gulbadan Begum, H.'s 
M. ‘Askari in Qandahér, when Humé- sister, When Akbar marched against 
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Afterwards he received Audh as fuyl. ‘From want of occupation,’ he rebelled 
in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No, 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (No, 13). Together with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he 
occupied Khairibad (Audh), and attacked Mir Mu'izzulmulk (No. 61). Bahadur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight heen defeated and 
fled to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zam4n and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 
31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard that Khan Zaman and Bahédar had 
been defeated and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego- 
tiation to escape by boat with his family to Gorak’hpur, which then belonged to Sulsi- 
He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal Court, 
and accompanied, in 975, Bayazid, Sulaiman’s son, over Jharkand to Orisé. After 
Sulaiman’s return from the conquest of Orisd,* Isk.’s presence in Bengal was looked 


man, king of Bengal. 


upon as dangerous, as Sulaimdin wished at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afghans waited for a favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, 
and applied to Mun’im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk, 
was pardoned. He received the Sirkar of Lak’hnau as ¢uytil, and died there in the 
following year (980). 

49. A’caf Kha’n ’Abdul Maji’d (of Hardt), a descendant of Shaikh 
Abi Bakr i Taibadi. 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaikh Zain- 
uddin Abii Bakri Taibadi? was a saint (¢dhib kamdl) at thetime of Timur. When 
Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Harat, which was in the hands of Malik 
Ghidsuddin, he sent, on his arrival at Taibad, a messenger tothe Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid his respects to the conqueror of the world. ‘‘ What have I,” replied 
the Shaikh, *‘ to do with Timur?” Timur, struck with this answer, went himself tothe 


Hemtt. Khizr Khan was made Governor "Abdurrahman with some elephants as 


of the Panjib and ordered to operate 
against Sikandar Sur, who during 
Humiaytin’s litetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Haji Kihin 
Sistini in Lahor, Khizr Khan moved 
against Sikandar, whom he met near 
a place called in the MSS. (¢ylsea, 
Kh. selected two thousand horsemen to 
reconnoitre; but Sikandar was on the 
alert, fell upon the detachment, and de- 
feated the Imperialists. Kh. without 
further fighting retreated to Lahor. Si- 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself had to 
move against him. Finding Akbar's 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mankot. After a siege of six 
months, Sikandar bribed Shamsuddin 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad 
(No. 20), who prevailed upon Akbar 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


peshkash, and was allowed by Akbar to 
occupy Bihar as tuyzil (vide p. 319, 
Z.10 from below). ankof surrendered 
on the 27th Ramazfn 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Abulfazl has 
not entered Khizr Khan in the List of 


Grandees. His name is given in the 
Tabagdt. Similarly Khwajah Mu’'sz- 


zim and Mir Shah Abulma’alf are left 
out. For Kh.’s son vide No. 153. 
* On Sulaim4n’s return from 
he appointed Khan Jahan Lodhi, bis 
Amir ul Umaré, Governor of (ris. 
Qutli Khan, who subsequently made 
himself king of Oris&, was then Gover- 
oo of Purif (Jaggarnath.) Bad. IL, 
174. 
® He died A. H.791. His biograpey 
is given in Jami's Nafhdi ul Uns. Taibéd 
belongs to Jam i Khurdsan. 
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Shaikh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik Ghias, “ I have indeed done so,’ 
said the Shaikh, “but he would not listen, and God has now appointed you over him. 
However, I now advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God 
will appoint another over you.” ‘Timur afterwards said that he had seen many 
dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish motives, but not so 
Shaikh Abi Bakr, who had said nothing with reference to himself. 
Khw&jah ‘Abdul Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served as Diwan. 
On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
to the Panjab, to crush Bairam’s rebellion, ‘Abdul Majid received the title of Aga? 
Kida, regarding which vide the note after this biographical notice. Subsequently Agaf 
was appointed Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Commander 
of Three Thousand. When Fattu, a servant of "Adli, made overtures to surrender 
Fort Chan4dh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses- 
sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Kayah-Manikpir on the Ganges. About 
the same time, Ghazi Kh4n Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in 
Akbar’s services, fled to Bhat’h G’hora, and stirred up the Zaminddrs against Akbar. 
A. inthe 7th year, sent a message to Rajah Ram Chandr, the ruler of Bhat’h, to pay 
tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. -But the Rajah prepared for resistance. 
A. marched against the Rajah, defeated him, and executed Ghazf Khin. The Rajah, 
after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu,* but obtained Akbar’s pardon by timely 
submission, chiefly through the influence of several Rajahs at Court. A. then left the 
Rajah in peace; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vide p. 241, 1.18) made him desirous of further warfare, and 
he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,* or Gondwanah, south 
of Bhat’h, which was then governed by Durgawati,® the heroine of Central India. 
Her heroic defence and suicide, and the death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of 
Chaurégadh (about 70 miles west of Jabalpur), are wellknown. The immense spoils 
which A. carried off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman (No. 13), in 
the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majniin Kh&n Qaqshal (No. 50) in Manikpir, 
A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself before Akbar, who had 
marched against Kh&n Zaman, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 


2 Abulfazl, in the events of the 42nd 


year of the Akbarnamah, says that ’Ala- 
uddin-i-Khilji besieged Bandhu in vain. 

* Gadha (Gurh, Gurbah, Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katan- 
gab is the name of two small places, one 
due south of Jabalpair below Lat. 22, as on 
the Map in Journal A. S. B., Decor. 1837, 
PL LVI; anotherapparently larger place 
of the same name lies N.W. of, and nearer 
to, Jabalptir and Gadha, about Lat. 23° 
30’, as on the Map of Central India in Sir 
J. Malcolm’s wa; but both are called 
on the mape Katangf, In Muhammadan 
Histories, the country is generally called 


Gadha-Katangah. Abulfazl says, it had 
an extent of 160 kos by 80 kos, and 
there were in ancient times 80000 flour- 
ishing cities. The inhabitants, he says, 
are all Gonds, who are looked upon by 
Hindus as very low. 

The Rajahs of Gadha-Katangah are 
generally called the Gadha-Mandl4 Ré- 
Jabs. Manda lies 8. E. of Jabalpiir, on 
the right side of the Narbaddah. 

* Capt. Sleeman in his ‘ History of the 
Gurha Mandala Rajas,’ Journal A. S. 
Bengal, Vol. VI., p. 627, spells her name 
Durghoutee. He calls her son Bir Na- 
rdin. Vide also Baddoné II, 66. 
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He thereby regained Akbar’s confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. 
At this juncture, the imperial Mutacaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, re- 
ported from envy his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, and exaggerated 
his wealth. Hypocritica] friends mentioned this to A.; and afraid of his personal safety, 
he Hed to Gadha (Cafar, 973). : 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed Mahdi Qésim Khan 
(No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India ‘with a sorrowful heart,’ and joined, 
together with his brother (No. 41), Khan Zaman at Jaunptir, But he soon saw that 
Khan Zaman only wanted his wealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
him. A. therefore made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had 
sent his brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany him. 
Vazir Khin, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise to escape, and was 
on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed as place of rendez-vous. No soon- 
er had A. escaped than Bahadur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. pri- 
soner. Bahadur’s men immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly 
Vazir Khan fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one asign to kill A., who sat fetter- 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and nose, when Vazir in 
time saved his life, and carried him away. Both reached, in 973, Kayah, and asked 
Muzattar Khan (No. 37) to intercede for them with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 
974, was called by the emperor to the Panjéb, he took Vazir with him, and obtained 
full pardon for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majntin QAqsh&4] at Karah- 
Manikpir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced Akbar, in 
975, to give him Piyag as tuyzl, vice Haji Muhammad Sisténi (No. 55), to enable 
him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against Rani Udai Singh. A. was sent 
in advance (mangald). In the middle of Rabi’ I, 976, Akbar left Agrah for Chitor. 
The Rand had commissioned Jai Mall, who had formerly been in Mirt’ha, to defend 
the fort, whilst he himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, 
which lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on 
the 25th Sha’ban, 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Afadsir, nor the Tabagdt, mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981, because the title of Agaf Khan was bestowed upon another 
noble.’ 


Note on the Title of ‘Agaf Khan.’ 


Acaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulaiman (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of Akbar three grandees 


received this title. Badaoni, to avoid confusion, numbers them Acaf Khan I., LL, and 
III. They are— 


"Abdul Majid, A’caf Khan I., @. before 981. (No. 49). 
Khwajah Mirza Ghidésuddin ’Ali, Acaf Khan II., d. 989. (No. 126). 
Mirza Ja'far Beg, Acaf Khan III., (No. 98). 


> Stewart (History of Bengal, p. 120) | 112, that Fariduddin i Bukh&rf [No. 99] 
says, ‘Abdul Majid Acaf Khan officiated | is the author of the History of the Em- 
in 1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This | peror Jabdngir. 
is as impossible as his statement on p. 
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The -three A'cafs were D{wins or Mir Bakshfs. The third was nephew to the 
second, as the following tree will shew : 


Agha os Dawatdar. 


——_——— aT ST CT 
1. Ghidsuddin ’Alf, 2. Mirzé Badf’uzzaman. 3. Mirzé Ahmad Beg. 
Agaf Khdn IT. 
| | 
OOF 
Mirzé Naruddin. A daughter Mirzé Ja’far Beg, 
| Agaf Khdn ITI. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 
(Sh&hjahan’s wife). 


Jahangir conferred the title of ‘ Agaf Khan’ ([V.) on Abul Hasan, elder brother of 
Nir Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, Sh4hjah4n’s wife), whose 
mother was a daughter of Acaf Khan II. During the reign of Sh&hjahan when titles 
containing the word Daulah* were revived, A’paf Khdn was changed to A’pafud- 
daulah, and this title was conferred on Agafuddaulah Jumlatul Mulk Asadjang (Shah- 
jahan-Aurangzeb), a relation of Agaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, we find 
Acafaddaulah Amir ul MamAlik, whose name like that of his father, Nizam ul Mulk 
Agaf-Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 


50. Majnu’n Kha‘n i Qa’gsha'l.® 

He was a grandee of Humayin, and held Nérnaul as jégir. When Humayin 
fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged N&rnaul, but allowed Majnin Khan to march away 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Rajah Bihari Mall, who, at that time, was with 
Haji Khan (vide p. 329). 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jagird4r of Ménikpir, then the east frontier of 
the Empire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zam4n (No. 13), bravely 
defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in 
the hands of Rajah Rim Chand, ruler of Bhat’h, who during the Afghan troubles had 
bought it, for a heavy sum, from Bijli Kh&n, the adopted son of Pahfy Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhir, he surrendered 
Kilinjar to M. (29th Cafar, 977). Akbar appointed M. Commander of the Fort, in 
addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun’im Khan (No. 11) on his expedition 
to Gorakhpur. At the same time the Gujrati war had commenced, and as Baba Khan 
Qagshél® had words with Shahbéz KhAn, (No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain 


* They had been in use among the the Pat’hans, was never conferred by the 
Khalifahs and the Ghaznawis. Thus Ya- Mughul (Chaghtai) Kings of Delhi. 
min ud-daulah which title Shahjahdn Titles with Jang, as Pirdzjang, Nug- 
bestowed on Abul Hasan Acaf An ratjang, fc., came into fashion with 
IV.), had also been the title of Mahmud Jahangir. 
of Ghazni when prince. The kings of * Name of a Turkish clan. Like the 
the Dak'hin occasionally conferred titles Uzbaks, they were disliked by Akbar, 
with Daulah. This is very likely the and rebelled. Majnin Khan was cer- 
reason why Akbar conferred the title of tainly the best of them. 
Azad ud-daulah on Mir Fathullah of * Baba Khdn Qdgshdl also was a gran- 
Shiraz, who had come from the Dak’hin. dee of Akbar, but Abulfaz] bas left him 
The title Malik, so common among ov in this list. Like Majnun he distin- 
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arrangements, he was reproved by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun'im’s amy 
that Babi Khan, Jabari (Majniin’s son), Mirzé Muhammad, and other Qagshals, had 
killed Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzas in Gujr&t; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun'im to imprison Majnin. In consequence of these 
false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun’im, who in vain tried to 
convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but when M. soon after heard 
that Baba Khan and Jabari had been rewarded by Akbar for their brave behaviour in 
the Gujrati war, he was ashamed of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun’im who, in the 
meantime, had taken Gorak’hpur. 

M. accompanied Mun’im on his Bengal expedition. "When, in 982, Datid retired 
to Orisé, and Kala Pahar,* Sulaiman Mankli and Babi Mankli had gone to 
G’horfg’hat, Mun’im sent M. against them. M. conquered the greater part of Nor- 
thern Bengal, and carried off immense spoils. On the death of Sulaimén Mankli, the 
acknowledged ruler of G’horag’hat, a great number: of the principal Afghan nobles 
were caught, and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulai- 
man Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Babi Mankli and Kala Pahay had taken refuge in Kuch Bihér, and 
when Mun’im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of Jalaluddin Sur, and 
fell upon the Qaqshils. The latter, without fighting, cowardly returned to Tandab, 
and waited for Mun’im, who, on his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements 
to G’horfg’hat. The Qagqshals re-occupied the district. Majntin died soon after at 
G’horag’ hat. 

The Tubagdt says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand and had a contin- 
gent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabari® distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The enforcing 
of the Ddgh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jab4ri then assumed the title of 
Khdn Jahén. When the Qagqshals left Ma’gim (p. 326), Jabéri went to Court. 


Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned him in the 39th year. 


uished himself in the war with Khan 

aman and the Mirzis. During Mun- 
’im’s expedition to Bengal, the Qaqshals 
received extensive jagirs in G’horag’hat. 
Bab& Khan was looked upon as the head 
of the clan after Majnun’s death. He 
rebelled with Ma’cim Khan i K&buii, 
partly in consequence of Muzaffar Khan’s 
(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the title 
of Khan Khandn. He died in the same 
year in which Muzaffar died, of cancer in 
the face (kAtirah), which he said he had 
brought on himself by his faithlessness. 

2 The renowned conqueror of the tem- 
le of Jagannat’h at Puri in S. Orisa. 
ide below Third Book, Cubahs of Ben- 

gal and Oris. A minute description of his 
conquest is given in the Dfakhzan 1 Af- 
ghdnf, and by Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, Vol. xv. 
But Stirling’s account, taken as they 
are from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 


kept for the last six hundred years in the 
temple of Puri) differs considerably from 
the Akbarndmah. K4l& Pahér was killed 
by a gun shot in one of the fights be- 
tween Ma’cim and Qutli of Orisa, and 
Aziz Kokah (vide p. 326), which, in 990, 
took place between K’halgdnw (Colgong) 
and Gadhi (near Rajmahall). 

Babi Mankli subsequently entered 
Akbar’s service (vide No. 202). Euro 
Historians generally spell his name babu 
Mangali, os if it came from the Hindi 
mangal, Tuesday. This may be correct; 
for common people in India do still use 
such names. But maskif is perhaps pre- 
ferable. Two of Timitr’s ancestors fad 
the same name. The Turkish manilf 
means JwJla, khdlddr, spotted. 

* The best MSS. of the Akbarnémah, 
Badaonf, and the Madsir have , <4». 


Stewart (p. 109) calls him Jebdaburdy (1). 
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$1. Shuja’at Kha’n, Muqi’m i ’Arab. 

He is the son of Tard{i Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayin made Muqim a Khda. 
On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mirz4 ’Askari. When Huméyiin took 
Qandabér on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, presented himself before the 
emperor with a sword hanging from his neck, and was fora short time confined. 
After his release, he remained with Mun’im Khan (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed 
him to India, when Akbar called Mun’im to take Bairam’s place. 

In the 9th year, Mugqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of ‘Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14), ‘the king of Mandw’, and received the title of Shujd'at Khén, which 
Akbar had taken away from the rebellious "Abdullah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honored him by being his guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Ahmadébad 
(p. 825). Once he slandered Mun’im, and Akbar sent him to the Khan Khénan to do 
with him what he liked ; but Mun’im generously forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of M4lwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihfr and Bengal had broken out, Shujé’at Khan, at 
Akber’s order, left Sérangpur for Fathpir (Baddoné II, 284). At the first stage, 
Twaz Beg Barlis who complained of arrears of pay and harsh treatment of 
the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name Haji Shih4b KhAn leader, fell 
upon Shujé’at’s tent, and killed his son Qawim Kh&n.’ Shujé’at himself was mortally 
wounded. Some of his adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, 
and led him off to Saérangptir. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the town, 
they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the greater part of the 
soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severcly. According to p. 284, Akbar once saved 
Shujéat’s life in the jungles. 

From Badéoni (II, 284), we learn that a Khén was a young man, renowned 
for his musical talents. 

Mugtm Khén (No. 386) is Shuja'at Kh&n’s second son. He was promoted under 
Akbar to a Commandership of seven hundred, 

Qdim Kkhén was the-son of Muqim Khan. Q4im’s son, “Abdurrahim, was under 
Jah4ngir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got the title of Tarbiyat Khan, 
and was made, in the 5th year, Faujdar of Alwar. Qéim’s daughter, Cdlihah Bdat, was 
received (3rd year) by JahAngir in his harem, and went by the title of Pddishdh Mahall. 
She adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above ’Abdurrahim. Miy4n Joh was killed by Maha- 
bat Khan, when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Sha’h Buda’gh Kha’n, a descendant of Uymfaq’ Kal of Sa- 


marqand. 


” So the Madsir and the Akbarnamah. They were renowned in India as horse- 
ra (1I, 284) has Qdim Khdn; but | men. Hence (Sl, as the word is gene- 
fs is perhaps a mistake of the native rally spelt by Mughal Historians, means 
editors of the Bibl. Indica. he Oark a kind of superior cavalry ; vide Tuzuk 
There were two tribes of the Qa P- 147, 1.17. How this Turkish word 

ry 


Tarks called .3427 or Gleuyl, tiymdg. st its original meaning in India, may 
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The Turkish Buddgh means ‘a branch of atree.’ He distinguished himself under 
HWuinéytin, and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three Thousand. 

In the 10th year, he accompanied Mir Mu'izzul Mulk (No. 61) against Bahador 
No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought bravely, and was 
captured. His son, “Abdul Matlab (No. 83), ran away. In the 12th year, B. Kh. went 
with Shibibuddin Ahmad (No. 26) against the Mirz4s in Malwah, received Sérangptr 
as tuyul, fought under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the battle at Patan (18th Ramazan 
980), and was for a long tine Governor of Mandi, where he died. The Tabagdé says, 
he had the title of Aunirul Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met Akbar at 
Mohini. . 

Inside Fort Mandu, tothe south, close to the walls, he had erected a building, 
to which he gave the name of Nilkdnt’h, regarding the inscriptions on which the 
Wadsir gives a few interesting particulars. 

No. 53. Husain Kha’n (Tukriyah), sister’s son of Mahdi Qésim 
Khan (No. 36). 

‘He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.’ In his jikdds he was 
sans peur, and in his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed all grandees by his faith- 
fulness and attachment to his masters, but his contingent was never in order; he was 
always poor, though his servants in consequence of his liberality lived in affluence. 
He slept on the ground, because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his 
motto in fight was ‘ death or victory ;’ and when people asked him, why he did not invert 
the order and say ‘victory or death,’ he would reply, ‘O! I do long to be with the 
saints that have gone before.’ 

He was the patron of the Historian Badaonf,* who served Husain as almoner to 
his estate (Shamsibad and Patiali). 

Husain Khan was not only sister’s son, but also son-in-law to Mahdf{ Qasim 
Khan (No. 36). He was in Bairam’s service. In the second year, after the conquest 
of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Lahor, where he remained four months and 
four days. When Akbar, in Cafar 965, marched to Dihlf, he appointed H. Kh. 
Governor of the Panjab. During his incumbency, he shewed himself a zealous Sunni. As 
the Christians did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindts as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind. éw4rd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Zukriyah, ‘ Patcher.’ 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bairaém to the last, and did 
not meet Akbar at Jhujhar; but after Bairam had been pardoned, he entered Akbar’s 
service. When Mahdi Qisim Khan, from dislike to Gadha, went by way of the 
Dak’hin to Makkah, H. Kh. accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his 
return, he reached Satwis in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzis broke out, 


be seen from p. 57, 1.1, of the second head or founder of a clan. The ad- 
volume of my Ain text, where Abulfazl jective Afiydn Kdlé occurs frequently. 
applies the word to Rajput cavalry of Two Miyan Kalis may be found below 
the Rathor clan. The word is pro- among the list of learned men (Qazi 


nounced aimdgq in India. ; ‘Abdussami’) and the poets (Qisim-i 
The meaning of Miydn Kal is still Kabhi). 
unclear tome. To judge from Abulfazl’s * Vide my Essay on Badaoni and his 


phrase, it must be the name of the Works in J. A. S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120. 
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and in concert with Muqarrib Kh&n, the tuyti/ddr of that place, he tried to fortify himself 
in Satwis. But Mugarrib lost heart and fled; and H. Kh. was forced to leave the 
Fort, and asked Ibrihim Husain Mirzé for an interview. Though urged to join the 
Mirzé, H. Kh. remained faithful to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zam&4n, H. Kh. was to 
takea command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th year his jagir was 
transferred from Lak’hnau, where he and Badéonf had been for about a year, to Kant o 
Golah.* His exacting behaviour towards Hindts and his religious expeditions against 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the conquest of 
Hajipir, he confiscated H.’s jagir; but on satisfying himself of his harmlessness, he 
pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to get his contingent ready. His mania, 
however, again overpowered him. He made an expedition against Basantpir in 
Kamaon, which was proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. 
Akbar was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Cadiq Khan 
(No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. therefore left Garh Muktesar, 
with the view of going to Mun’im Khan, through whose influence he hoped to obtain 
pardon. But he was caught at Barha, and was taken to Fathptr Sikri, where in the 
same year (983) he died of his wounds. 

The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but according to the 
Akbarnamah, he had since the 12th year been a Commander of Three Thousand. 

His sop, Yusuf Kh&n, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the Dak’hin in 
the corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), who, in the 6th year, had been sent with 10,000 
men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khénan, and Man Singh, because on account 
of the duplicity of the Khan Khan&n (Zuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest 
distress (vide pp. 327 and 336), Yusuf's son, "Izzat Khan, served under ShAhjahan, 
(Pddishdha. IT, 121). 

54. Mura’d Khwn, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His fall name is Muhammad Murdd Khin. In the 9th year, he served under 
Agaf Khén (No. 49) in Gadha Katangah. In the 12th year, he got a jagir in 
Malwah, and fought under Shihdbuddin Ahmad against the Mirzés. After the 
Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M, got Ujjain as tuyul. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzis invaded Maélwah from Khandesh, and Muréd 
Khan, together with Mfr ’Azizullah, the Diw4n of Malwah, having received the news 
two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut themselves up in Ujjain, determined 
to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the 
Mirzis retreated to Mandu. Followed up by Qulij and Muréd, they retreated at last 
across the Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdéra of Malwah 
assembled under the command of M. "Aziz Kokah (No. 21). Murad held a command 
in the lef} wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the confused battle near 
Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

* Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) and he calls Husain Khan a Kashmiri. 


has by mistake Lak’hnor (on the Ram- This must be an oversight. 
manga) instead of Luk’Anau (in Audh), 


BYE! 


In 982, he was attached to Mun’im’s expedition to Bengal. He conquered for 
Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sirkér Bogla (S. E. Bengal), and was made Governor 
of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after David had made peace with Mun’im. 

When in 983, after Mun’im’s death, D&td fell upon Nazar Bahadur, Akbar's 
Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him, Murad wisely retreated 
to Téndah." 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabid, where he was when the 
Bengal rebellion broke out. Muréd at Fathabid, Qiyé Khan in Oris, Mirzd Najat 
at Satganw, were almost the only officers of Akbar'’s Bengal corps, that did not take 
part in the great military revolt of 988. Qiya was killed by Qutli (p, 343), and 
Murad died at Fathabad, immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, 
‘before the veil of his loyalty was rent.’ 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, invited Murad’s 
sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369. 

55. Ha’‘jii Muhammad Kha’n of Sistin. 

He was in the service of Bairam, who was much attached to him. In 961, when 
Bairam held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached Humayiin. The Emperor went 
from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally investigated the matter, but finding Bairém 
innocent, he went back, taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investiga- 
tion had been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.? 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M., at Bairam’s request, was made a Khana, 
and was rapidly promoted. 

In the Ist year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany Khizr Khwa- 
jah (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Stir. Tardi Beg’s (No. 12) 
defeat by Hemu had a bad effect on the Emperor's cause; and Mulla "Abdullah Makh- 
dim ulmulk who, though in Akbar’s service, was said to be devoted to the 
interests of the Afzhans, represented to Sikandar that he should use this favorable 
opportunity and leave the Sawdliks. As related above, Khizr Khwajah moved against 
Sikandar, leaving H. M. in charge of Lahor. Being convinced of Makhdum’s treason, 
H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money which he had con- 
cealed. 

In 966, Bairam fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived him of his 
office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When Bairam fell into disgrace, h® 
sent H. M. with several other Amirs to Dihli with expressions of his humility and 
desire to be pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive 
permission to go back to Bairim. After Bairém had been pardoned (p. 318), H. M. 


* As Mun’im left T’hanahdars in Bhad- 
rak and Jalesar, Datd must have been 
restricted to Katak Proper. Mun’im’s 
invasion of Orisa was certainly one of 
the most daring exploits performed dur- 
ing Akbar’s reign. 

aving mentioned Katak, I may here 
state that the name ‘ Atak’, (Attock, in the 


Panj&b) was chosen by Akbar who built 
the town, because it rhymes with Katak. 
The two frontier towns of his empire 
were to have similar names. Akbarad- 
mah. 

* Hajf Muhammad is the same to whom 
Erskine’s remark refers quoted by El- 
phinstone (Fifth Edition), p. 470, not. 
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and Muhammad Tarson Kh&n (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to Hijéz as far as 
N&gor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the road, Bairfm charged H. M. 
with faithleasness, when the latter gently reminded him that he had at least never 
drawn his sword against his master. 

H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to the post of 
Sik-hazdré. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the conquest of Chitor, he sent 
H. M. and Shib&buddin Ahmad (No. 26) from Gégrin against the sons of Sultan Mu. 
hammad Mirz4, who had fled from Sambhal and raised arevoltin Malwah. H. M. then 
received the Sirkdr of Mandi as jdgtr. - 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun’im Khan on his expedition to Bengal 
and Orisé, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982). He then 
accompanied the Khin Kh&fnén to Gaur, where soon after Mun’im’s death he, too, 
died of malaria (983). 


Note on the Battle of Takaroi, or Mughulmari, in Orisd. 


This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s generals. It 
crushed the Afgh&ns, and decided the possession of Bengal and Upper Oris& The 
MSS. of the Akbarndmah and the Madsir have , sty yy Takarohé, and ,.55,GTakarot. 


My copy of the Sawdnih has the former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarn&mah have 
y*aY Nakrohf. In Baddont and the Tubagdé the battle of Takarof is called the 
battle of See! (vide p. 318), which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorhk. Stewart’s account of Mun’im’s Orisa expedition (Vth Section), differs in 
many particulars from the Akbarn4mah and the Tabagdt. He places the battle in the 
environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his ‘Bukhtore’ is a blunder for tpi? 
be chstind, ‘in Chittué,’ the final alif having assumed the shape ofa ) re, and the 
e that of é- The Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarnimah, which challenges in 
corruptness the worst possible Indian MS., has ba chitor, in Chitor ! 

The Akbarnfmah, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. Todar 
Mall moved from Bardwin over Madfran' into the Parganah of Chittué 
(42), where he was subsequently joined by Mun'im. Déid had taken up a 
strong position at 59) ,4, Harpir or Hariptir, “which lies intermediate (barzakhe) 
between Bengal and Oris4.” The same phrase (barzakhe), in other passages of the 
Akbarnémah, is applied to Chittua itself. D&tid’s object was to prevent the Imperialists 
from entering Oris4, into which led but few other roads; “ but Ilyas Khén Langah 
shewed the victorious army an easier road,” and Mun'im entered the country, 
and thus turned DAtid’s position. The battle then takes place (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, 
or A. D., 8rd March, 1576). After the battle Todar Mall leads the pursuit, and reaches 
with his corps the town of Bhadrak. Not long after, he writes to Mun’im to come 
and join him, as David had collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army 


* Madéran lies in Jahanfbéd, a Par- this town vide my ‘ Places of Historical 

ae of the Hugli district, betwoen Interest in the Huglf District,’ in the 

wan and Mednipir (Midnapore). Re- April Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Ben- 
garding the importance and history of gal for 1870. 
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moves to Katak, where a peace was concluded, whieh confirmed Daud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place svon after the Imperialists had left 
Chittua, which lies a little E. E. N. of Medniptir (Midnapore), and that after the 
victory Rajah Todar Mall, in a pursuit of several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I 
was led to conclude that the battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and 
probably north of it, as Abulfazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Oris& lately published, I 
found on the road from Mednipur to Jalesar the village of Mogulmaree’ (Mughulmari, 
7. e., Mughul’s Fight), and about seven miles southwards, half ways between Mughul- 
miiri and Jalesar, and two miles from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village 
of Tovkaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22°, and that of Tookaroe, 
21° 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the “cs iy, Takaroi, of the 
Akbarnamah. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Badaonf (II, p. 195, 1. 3) speaks of 
three, four kos, i. é., about six miles, and thus the distance of Takarof from Mughul- 
mari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name 8)y¢s°, by which the battle is 
called in the Tabaqit and Baddoni (II, 194, 1. 2), It looks as if the name contained 
the word chaur which occurs so often in the names of Parganahs in the Jalesar and 
Balesar districts. 

In Badaoni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196), and the Tabagqdé, it is said that Todar 
Mall in his pursuit reached oust US Kalkalghdté (?), not Bhadrak. 


List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Ortsd, at Gaur of 


malurta. 
1. Mun’im Khan, Khan Khanan, 8. Haji Yusuf Khan, (No. 224). 
(18th Rajab). Vide p. 318. 9. Shah Tahir, (No. 236). 
2. Haji Khan Sistani, (No. 55). 10, Hashim Khan. 
3. Haidar Khan, (No. 66). 11. Muhsin Khan. 
4. Mirzi Quli Khan, his brother. 12. Qunduz Khan. 
6. Ashraf Khan, (No. 74). 13. Abul Husain. 
6. Mu’inuddin Ahmad, (No. 128). 14. Shah Khalil. 
7. JLa’l Khan, (No, 209). 


56. Afzal Kha’'n, Khwéjah Sultin ’Alji? i Turbati. 

Regarding Turbati, vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of Humfyitn’s 
Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Afushrifi Buytitdé (store accoun- 
tant). In 957, when Mirzi Kamran took Kabul, he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced 


» Another ‘Mughulmari’ lies in the Madaran to Medn{puir. 
Bardwin district, between DBardwan * The word ‘Ali has been omitted im 


and Jahanibad (Higli District) on my text edition on p. 224. 
the old high road from Bardwan over : 


—— 
| 
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him to pay large sums of money, On Huméytin’s return to India, A. Kh. was made 
Mir Bakhshi, and got an ‘alam. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf, 
when Humayin died. Inthe battle with Hemi, he held a command in the centre (go/), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemti's charge. A. Kh., together with Pir Muham- 
mad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the battle-field, partly from hatred 
towards Tardi Beg—the old hatred of Khurasaénis towards Uzbaks—, and retreated to 
Akbar and Bairim. As related above, Tard{ Beg was executed by Bairdm for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. But both 
escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, when Bairém had lost 
his power, and were favorably received at Court. A. Kh. was made a Commander of 
three thousand. 

‘Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir. 

57. Sha’hbeg Khe’n, son of Ibréhim Beg Harik (?)* 

He is sometimes called Beg Khda (p. 313). He was an Arghtin ; hence his full 
name is Shih Beg Khda Arghin. Under Jah&ngir he got the title of Khdn Daurda, 

He was in the service of Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim of K&bul, Akbar’s brother, 
and was Governor of Pashiwar. When after the Prince’s death, Man Singh, in 993, 
crossed the NilA&b (p. 340) for Kabul, Shah Beg took M. M. Hakim’s two sons, Kai 
Qubéd and Afrasiyéb, to Akbar, and received a mancab. Sh. B. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yusufzais, and got Khushdb as jdgtr. He then served under the 
Khan Kh&n4n in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 2500. 
In the 39th year Akkar sent him to Qundahfr (p. 313), which Muzaffar Husain had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the 
notorious Kaékar ( ye ) tribe. In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 
3500. In the 47th year, Ghaznin was placed in his charge (vide No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husain Khan Shamli, the Persian 
Governor at Hardt, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to disturbances, made war upon 
8h. B. and besieged Qandahér, which he hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies 
(Txzuk, p. 33). One day, Husain Kh4n sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. 
B., though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread out in 
the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, Husain Shéh received a 
reprimand from Shah ’Abbds for having besieged Qandah4r ‘without orders,’ and 
Husain Khan, without having effected anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Cafar) visited Kabul,® Sh. B. paid his respects, was 
made a Commander of 6000, and received the title of Khdn Daurdn. He was also made 
Governor of Kabul (in addition to Qandah4r), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afghanist4n. After having held this office till the end of 1027, 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-travelling and the 


* So the Madsir. My MSS. of the Ain * According to the Tuzek (p. 53), Sh. B. 
have 2b,a, which may be Hartk, Har- then held the Parganah of Shor as jdgir, 
mak, Harbak, &c. Some MSS. read regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first 
Clearly Harmak. | edition, p. 198. 
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drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country," paid in the beginning of 1028 his re 
aspects at Court (Tuz., p. 257), and was appointed Governor of T’hat’hah.” He resigned, 
however, in the same year (Zuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Parganah of 
Khushab assiyned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Before he went to T’hat’hah, he called on Agaf Khan to take leave, and Acaf recom- 
mended to him the brothers of Mullé Muhammad of T’hat’hah, who had been a friend of 
Acaf. Shahbeg had heard before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Acaf's 
support, had never cared for the Governors of the province; hence he said to Asaf, 
“Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible (sarhisdd) ; but 
if not, I shall flay them.” Acaf got much annoyed at this, opposed him in everything, 
and indirectly forced him to resign. 

Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of Qandahar, he 
conferred upon him an ‘alam and a naggdrah (p. 50) ; but on receiving the snsignia, he 
said to Farid (No. 99), “‘ What is all this trash for? Would that His Majesty gave me 
an order revarding my maz¢ab, and a jdgir, to enable me to get better troopers for his 
service.” On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his con- 
tingent of 1000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses created much 
sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, caznabis, opium, 
and kikndr, mixed together, and called his beverage of four ingredients Chdr Bughrd 
(p. 60, 2. 13), which gave rise to his nickname Chdér Bughrd Khur. 

His sons. 1. Mirza Shah Muhammad, Ghaznin Khdn, a well educated man. 
Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 600 horse. 

2. Yu'gub Beg, son-in-law to Mirza Jafar Acaf Khan (III) (No. 98), a Com- 
mander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Madsir says, he was a fatalist (azalparast), 
and died obscure. 


3. Asad Beg (Tuz. p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 60 horse. The 
Madsir does not mention hin. 


The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
perhaps the same as No. Jd0. 


Shabbeg Khan Arghtin must not be confounded with No. 148. 


58. Kha’n ’A’lam Chalmah Beg,® son of Hamdam who was Mirz4 
K&mréan’s foster brother. 


Chalmah Beg was Humayiin’s Safarchi, or table attendant. Mfrz& Kémran 
had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission to go to Makkah. 


? The text has gatrahk, which is men- good MSS. of the Akbarndmak have 
tioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. Ido Chalmah. Turkish dictionaries give 
not know whether I have correctly trans- chalmah (Sela) in the meaning of wid 
lated the term. ’ed d chdl that 

2 Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the the ‘ ais rate man(Ssi=) 
Tuzuk, (p. 266) makes him governor of Sage Naa at” caane : 

Patnah—a confusion of 43) and. 43, In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badionf 
® Kor Chalmah, the MSS. of the Ain Khén Alam is wrongly called eleiei™, 

have, at this place, Halim. In No, 100, instead of eye. 

the same name occurs. The Madsir and 
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Before he left, HumAyvin, accompanied by some of his courtiers, paid him a visit, when 
the unfortunate prince, after greeting his brother, quoted the verse— 
gy yt SS BIS oF gee dln 8 dylee 5,1 Cfsgyy KagS sils 

* The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a king like thee casts 
his shadow upon his head.’ 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore— 

pole Sy cenaliin S58 SF crn crise (cle ney Saye 95 jf pile 51 

‘Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of oppression or 
the dagger of cruelty.’ 

Humayiin felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave next day orders 
that any of Kémran’s old friends might accompany him free to Makkah ; but as no one 
came forward, he turned to Chalmah Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay 
with me?” Chalmah Beg, though he knew that Humaytin was much attached to 
him, replied that he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude.” The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 
made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalmah Beg returned to India, and was Fvitably 
received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3000, bestowing upon him the 
title of Kkdx Alam. He served under the emperor against the Mirzis in Gujrat, and 
was presesnt in the fight at Sarn4l (p. 330, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against David in Patna, Khan ’Alam 
commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards the mouth of the 
@handak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volleys of the enemies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same year he was attached to Mun’im’s 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he commanded the hardwal (van). He 
charged the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed upon and gave way, when Mun’im sent him an angry order to fall back. 
Bat before his corps could be brought again into order, Gdijar Kh4n, D&tid’s best 
general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elephants, which he had rendered 
fieree looking by means of black gutdses (Yak tails) and skins of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ’A.’s horse got a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again, but was imme- 
diately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by the Afghans who rushed from all 
ades upon him (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. ’A’. was a poet and wrote under the Zukhallug of Hamdamf (in allusion to 
the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for pbs, in my Text edition, p. 229, read pile. 


59. Qa’sim Kha’n, Mir Bahr Chamanéréi (?) Khurdsén.” 


*I am doubtful regarding the true | Khurdsdn, ‘ Ruler of Khurésén.’ The 
meaning of the odd title man-érds | Maasir, not knowing what to do with 
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He is the son of Mirz& Dost’s sister, who was an old servant of the Timiurides, 
When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, Humaytin had occupied Mount 
Agqibin, which lies opposite the Fort of Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim 
Khan and his younger brother, Khwajayi Muhammad Husain (No. 241), threw them- 
selves down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwazah and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humiayitn, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He superintended the building of the Fort of Agrah, which he completed “ after eight 
years at a cost of 7 krors of tankahs, or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the 
banks of the Jamnah river, E. of the town of Agrah, on the place of the old Fort, which 
had much decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the stones being 
well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings which pass through them. 
The foundation every where reaches water.” 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the beginning of 
Sha’bin 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, ‘a country which from 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dihli.’ Though six or seven 
roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are all so narrow, that a few old men might repel 
a large army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya’qib Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. 
He had fortified a pass ;? but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went over 
to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more important to crush 
the revolt, Ya'qtib left his fortified position, and allowed Q. to enter the country. 
No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, he withdrew to the mountains, and trust- 
ed to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed even in this hope, he submit- 
ted and became ‘a servant of Akbar.’ The Kashmiris, however, are famous for 
love of mischief and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances break- 
ing out in some part of the country. Q. tired of the incessant petty annoyances, resign- 
ed his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was made Governor of Kabul. 
At that time a young man from Andajan (Farghénah) gave out that he was a son of 
Shahrukh.® He met with some success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by the Turan 


it, has left it out. Jf» Bahr means ‘ad- 
miral.’ If chamandrdi Kk. be a genitive, 
the words mean, ‘ Admiral of the ruler 
of Khurasin,’ which from his biography 
does not appear to be correct. His brother 
(No. 241) is styled Af¢r Bar, an officer 
whose duties seein to have been confined to 
locking after arrangements during trips, 
hunting expeditions, &e. 

The old Fort of Agrah was called 
Badalgarh (Bad. I. 429). It suffered 
much during the earthquake of 911 
(3rd Qatar), and was nearly destroyed 
during an explosion which happened in 
962. _ 

The Fort Bddalgar SoU yb, not son, 
which Elliot (Index, First Edit., p. 229) 
identifies with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fort of Ayrah, because Badaoni 


(I, 327) clearly says that it was a loft 
structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwa- 
liar, not “ one of the Forts dependent on 
Gwaliar.” 

For Udantgir, on the same page in 
Elhot, read Uptgar ( rig!), It was 3 


Fort in the Sirkar of Mandlair, on the 
left side of the Chambal. Our maps have 
Ootgsr or Deogurh. 


* Called in the MSS. UL 4i5 US, The 


word kutal, means ‘a mowntain,’ or ‘a 
mountainpass.’ 

*In 1016 another false son of Mires 
Shahrukh (p. 313) created disturbances 
and asked Jah&ngir for assistance against 
the Turanis. 

The fate of Mirza Sh&hrukh’s second 
son, Mirz& Husain, is involved in obsct- 
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Shéh. The pretender then made friendship with the Zabulf Haz4rahs, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory, giving out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who 
officiated during the absence of his father, sent a detachment after the pretender, who 
now threw himself on the Hazarahs. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a 
prisoner to Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender in the meantime re-engaged his old men, and when 
he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity to fall on Q. Atthis junc- 
ture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he 
entered at noon Q.’s sleeping apartments, when only a few females were present, and 
murdered his benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melée, the murderer was killed. 

For QAsim’s brother vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Ba’qi’ Kha‘n, (elder) brother of Adham Khén (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anagah, mentioned on p. 323. ‘ From Badéonf 
(TI, 340] we learn that Bagi Khan died in the 30th year as Governor of Gadha-Katan- 
gab.” This is all the Madstr says of him. 

His fall name is Muhammad Béqi Khan Kokah. From Badéonf II. 81, we see 
that Bagi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Kh4n and Bahédur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairdbéd, in 
which Budégh Khan (No. 52) was captured. The battle was lost, chiefly because Bagi 
Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyah (No. 63) had 
personal grievances—their Uzbak hatred—against Mu’izzul-Mulk and RAjah Todar 
Mall. 

61. Mi'r Mu’izzul-Mulk i Misaw{, of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace their descent to 
“Ali Muis& Raz4, the 8th Imdm of the Shi’ahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a different 
mother is called Razazols. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpir to punish Khan Zamf&n (No. 13), 
who had despatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khin Uzbak (No. 48) to the 
district of Sarwér.’ Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment (vide No. 60) under 
Mu'izzulmulk. Bah4dur, on the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to nego- 
tiations, and asked for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. 


rity, “Heran away from Burbanpir, 
went to sea and to Persia, from where 
he went to Badakhshin. People say 
that he is still alive [1016]; but no one 
knows whether this new pretender is 
Shabhrukh’s son or not. Shdhrukh left 
Badakhshan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since thep the Badakhshis have set 
up several false Mirz4s, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Uzbaks. This pre- 
tender collected a large number of 
U 8 (p. 371, note 2) and Badakhshi 

untaineers, who go by the name of 


Gharjahs [42,£, whence Gharjistdn), 
and took from the Uzbaks a part of the 


country. But the enemies pressed upon 
him, canght him, and cut off his head 
which was carried on a spear all over 
Badakhshén. Several false Mirz4s have 
since been killed: but I really think their 
race will continue, as long as a trace of 
Badakhshis remain on earth.” Tuzuki 
Juhdngirt, p. 57. 

1 Most MSS. have Jor, The Edit, 
Bibl. Indica of Badaoni, p. 78, has jty yao 
Sarddr ; but again jig on p. 83. 
There is no doubt that the district got 
its name from the Sarw River (ur=eT, 


So wl slaeyl) : 
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M. M., however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he told 
him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he reported the matter 
to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Rajah Todar Mall to him, to tell him 
that he might make peace with Bahadur, if he was satisfied of his good intentions. 
But here also the rancour of Khurasiinis towards Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mall 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.” Although a few days later the news arrived 
that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent his mother and his uncle Ibré- 
him Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, M. M,. attacked Bahadur 
near Khairébad. Muhammad Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded 
the van of the rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists thinking that the battle was 
decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, who had been lying in wait, 
fell upon M. M.’s left wing and put it to flight. Not only was Budégh Khan (No. 52) 
taken prisoner, but many soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he 
attacked the centre, where the grandces either fled or would not fight from malice 
(vide No. 60). Todar Mall’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost. 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Parganah of Arah (Arrah) as jdgir. 
In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma’giim i Kabuli, tuyélddr of Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger brother Mir ‘Ali Akbar (No. 63); 
but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. went to Jaunptr recruiting, evidently medi- 
tating revolt independently of the others. Inthe 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 
Khan Tarkman, jdgirddr of Manikptr, to hasten to Jaunptir, and convey M. M. with 
all his suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., and 
sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itéwah, however, the boat ‘foundered,’ and 
M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mir ’Ali’ Akbar, (younger) brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 22nd year, 
he presented Akbar, according to the Tabagdt, with a Mauludndmash, or History of 
the birth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of Qazi Ghiasuddin i Jémi, a man 
of learning, who had served under Humayiin, and contained an account of the vision which 
Humayiin had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the new 
born babe, and was told to call his name Jal4luddin Muhammad Akbar. This Mauhidné- 
mah Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir ’Ali Akbar with a Parganah® as tn'dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M.’A. A. was ordered to accompany him. 
He established himself at Zamaniyah, which “lies 6 kos from Ghazipuir” (vide p. 320), 


1 Baddéon{ says Todar Mall’s arrival 
was “naphta on Mu'izzul Mulk’s fire.” 
Throughout his work, Badaoni shews 
bimself an admirerof Khan Zamanand his 
brother Bahadur. With Muw’izz, a Shi’ah 
of the Shi’ahs, he has no patience. ‘ Mu- 
'izz's ideas, he says, were ‘I and nobody 
else ;’ he behaved as proud as Firaun 
and Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people 
say—' Akl i Mashhad, bajuz Imdm + 
shumd, La’natulldht bar tamdm 4 


shumd,’ ‘O people of Mashhad, with the 
exception of your Imam [Miisé Raza], 
may God's curse rest upon all of you! 
And also, ‘The surface of the earth re 
joices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanish- 
ed from the surface of the earth.’ 
Called in the Madsir &203, (though 
it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal); in my 
copy of the Satwdaih &jo0 ; but Nadi- 


nab in Sambhal app®ars to be meant. 
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and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpir. After the death of his brother, Akbar 
ordered M. 'Aziz (No. 21), who had been appointed to Bih4r, to send M. ’A. A. fettered 
to Court. Notwithstanding his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Shari'f Kha'n, brother of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

He was born at Ghaznin. After Bairfim’s fall, he held a ¢uyl in the Panjab, 
and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khfn (No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atgah Khatl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Birkér of Qannauj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohinf, he sent Sh., together 
with Qazi Khén i Badakhshi (No, 223), Mujahid Kh&n, Subh4n Qulf Turk, against 
the Rani. He afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Konbhalmfr. 
In the 25th year, he was made afdlig to Prince Murdéd, and was in the same year 
sent to Mélwah as Governor, Shujé'at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son 
Baz Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrét. In the 28th year, 
he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis i Rimi and Nagiré, brother of Muzaffar’s wife, 
The former having been killed, Nacfra escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihabuddin (No. 26) to the Dak’hin, to assist Mirz& ’Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from MA&lwah to Court, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remained 
till the 47th year, when Shéh Beg (No. 57) was sent there. 

‘Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir. 

His son, Baz Bahfdur (No. 188), held a jdgfr in Gujr&t, and was transferred to 
Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. Inthe 46th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, but was released, when 
Abulfaz! made peace, and the prisoners were exchanged. 


IX.— Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64, Ibre’hi’m Khe’n i Shaiba’ni’ (uncle of Khan Zamfn, No. 18). 

He served under Huméytin. After the conquest of Hindustan, Humaéyiin sent 
him with Shéh Abul Mua’Ali to Léhor, to oppose Sikandar Stir, should he leave the 
Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received the Parganah of Sarharpir,’ near 
Jaunpur, as jdgir, and remained with Khan Zamén. During Khan Zamin’s first 
rebellion, Ibréhim Khan and Khan Zamén’s mother repaired at Mun’im Khan’s request 
to Court as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the Emperor's 
pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khén ZamAn again rebelled, and Ibréhim went with 
Iskandar (Ng. 48) to Audh, When the latter had gone to Bengal, Ibrahim, at 
Mun’im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Kh&nén. 

In the Tabagdt, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand, 


* It is difficult to reconcile this state- | pur,” is mentioned as the jdgtr of ’Abd- 
ment with Bad4oni II. 23, where Sar- urrahmén, Sikandar Siir’s son, who got 
harpir, which “lies 18 xos trom Jaun- it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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His son, Isma’tl Khan, held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelah in Audh, 
In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultin Husain Khan Jalair. Ism4’'il opposed 
him with troops which he had got from Khan Zam4n; but he was defeated and killed. 


65. Khwa’/jah Jala’luddi’n Mahmu’d Buju’q, of Khurfsan. 

The MSS. of the Ain have Muhammad, instead of Mahmud, which other his. 
tories have, and have besides a word after Afuhammad which reads like reed and 
c=. This should be no doubt (3° buzug, the seriptio defectiva of the Turkish 
Gye" bujug, ‘having the nose cut,’ as given in the copy of the Madsir. 

Jalaluddin was in the service of M. Askari. He had sent him from Qandahar 
to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through the district on his way to 
Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalil presented him with whatever he had with 
him of cash and property, for which service Huméyun conferred on him the title of 
Mir Sdman, which under the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Huma- 
ytin’s return from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghazuin, the ¢uyd of the Prince. His devotion to his 
master rendered him so confident of the Emperor's protection, that he treated the 
grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had 
not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred, and 
appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the opportunity and stirred up Mun'im 
Khan, who owed Jalal an old grudge. Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznfn so dis. 
agreeable, that he determined to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
left Ghaznin, when Mun’im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare 
his life, Mun’im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. Jalal's 
sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated a flight to India. 
Before he reached the frontier, Mun’im’s men caught him and his son Jalaluddin 
Mas’tid.*? Both were imprisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by Mun’im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun’im’s character, and takes us the 
more by surprise, as on all other occasions he shewed himself generous and forbearing 
towards his enemies, 

66. Haidar Muhammad Kha’n, Akhtah Begi. 

He was an old servant of Huméyiun, and accompanied him to Persia. He gave 
the Emperor his horse, when in the defeat near Balkh Humayiin’s horse had been shot. 
On the march against Kamran who had left Kabul for Afghdnistan, the imperialists 
came to the River Surkhab, Haidar, with several other faithful Amirs, leading the 
van. They reached the river Siyath-ab, which flows near the Surkhab, before the 
army could come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahér and to India, 
and was appointed to Baydnah (Bad. I., 463), which was held by Ghazi Khan Sur, 
father of Ibrahim Khan, After the siege had lasted some time, Haidar allowed 
Ghazf to capitulate; but soon after, he killed Ghazi. Huméytn was annoyed at this 
breach of faith, and said he would not let Haidar do so again. 


* He must not be confounded with p. 67, who ‘ate opium like cheese out of 
the Jalaluddin Mas’tid mentioned Zuzwk, the hands of his mother.’ 
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After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tard{ Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf, and fought 
wider Khan Zamén (No. 13) against Hemi. After the victory, he went for some 
reason to Kabul. At Mun’im’s request, he assisted Ghanf Kh&én (vide p. 318) in 
Kébul. But they could not agree, and H. was called to India. He accompanied 
Munim, in the 8th year, on his expedition to KAbul and continued to serve under him 
in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Kh&n i Kaldn (No. 16) in Gujr&t. In the 19th 
year, he was, together with his brother Mirz4 Quif, attached to the Bengal army, under 
Mun'im. Both died of fever, in 988, at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

Mirsd Quid, or Mirzd Quit Khdn, Haidar’s brother, distinguished himself under 
Huméytin during the expedition to Badakhsh4n. When Kamrdn, under the mask 
of friendship, suddenly attacked Humfydn, M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his 
horse. His son, Dost Muhammad, saved him in time. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees (umard ¢ 
iibdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the rank of Commanders of 
One Thousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarndmah. It is, therefore, 
difficult to eay why his name and that of his son have been left out by Abulfazl in this 
list. 

67. DPtima’d Kho'n, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

Ytimdd Khén was originally a Hindu servant of Sultin Mahmiid, king of Gujrdt. 
He was ‘trasted’ (s’timdd) by his master, who had allowed him to enter the harem, and 
had put him in charge of the women, It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the king's favor, and was 
at last made an Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhdn, who besides killed twelve nobles. I'tim4d 
next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhén. Sult4n Mahmid 
having died without issue, I't. raised Raziul Mulk, under the title of Ahmad Shéh, 
te the throne. Bazi was a son of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmad&b4d; but as 
he was very young, the affairs of the state were entirely in I’t.’s hands. Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmad&béd, and fled to Sayyid Mubérik of Bukh4ré,’ a prin- 
cipal courtier; but I’t. followed him up, defeated him, and drove him away. Sulféa 
Ahmad then thought it better to return to I’t., who now again reigned as before. On 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister ; and I’t. at last felt 
so insecure, that he resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I't. now raised 
a child of the name of Nat’hié (9¢%)° to the throne, ‘who did not belong to the 
line of kings;” but on introducing him to the grandees, I't. swore upon the 
Qorén, that Nat’hd was a son of Sultin Mahmtid: his mother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by Sult4n Mahmitd, to make her miscarry; but the 
ehild had been five months old, and he had not carried out the order. The Amfrs 


* Regarding this distinguished Gu S. Hamid, (No. 78). 
noble, vide the biography of his pel dg * Some MBS. read Nahtd. 
49 
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had to believe the story, and Nat’hii was raised to the throne under the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s generals 
so much trouble (vide pp. 320, 334, 33d). 

I’t. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amirs parcelled out 
the country among themselves, so that each was almost independent. The consequence 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. I’t. himself was involved in a war 
with Chingiz Khan, son of I’timadul Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained 
that Sultin Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he had afforded protection against 
Akbar, I’t. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, and went to Dungarpur. 
Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhar Khan, took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to 
Chingiz in Ahmadabad, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzds seeing 
how distracted the country was, took possession of Bahronch and Strat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher Khan Filédi and 
his party, and I't. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Nat’hu was no prince at 
all. But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to I't.’s malice, and besieged him in Ahmad- 
aibad. I't. then fied to the Mirzés, and soon after to Akbar, whose attention he drew 
to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan's party had broken 
up. The Mirzas still held Bahronch ; and Sult4n Muzaffar, who had left Sher Khéa, 
fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers (vide No. 362). I’timaéd and other Gujrdti nobles 
had in the meantime proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and 
struck coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Barodah, Champanir, 
and Stirat were given to I't. as tuyl ; the other Amirs were confirmed, and all charged 
themselves with the duty of driving away the Mirzis. But they*delayed and did 
nothing ; some of them, as Ikhtiydérul-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached 
to Akbar, took I’t. and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging 
them with treason. I’t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbéz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I’t. was released, and charged with the superintendence of the 
Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, he was permitted to join the party 
who under Mir Abi Turadb (vide p. 198) went to Makkah. On his return, he re 
ceived Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihabuddin Ahmad (No. 26), he was put in 
charge of Gujrdt, and went there accompanied by several distinguished nobles, though 
Akbar had been warned; for people remembered I’t.’s former inability to allay the fac- 
tions in Gujrat. No sooner had Shih4b handed over duties than his servants rebelled. I't 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men; but as Sultan Muzaffsr 
had been successful in Kat’hiwar, I’t. left Ahmadabad, and went to Shihab, who on 
his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos from AhmadabAid. Muzaffar used the 
opportunity and took Ahmadabad, Shihab’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I’t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to withdraw 
from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly in a party of Gujritis who 
had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the Imperialists. I’t. paid them well, and 
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sent them under the command of his son, Sher KhAn, against Sher Khan Fulddf, who 
was repulsed. In the meantime M. ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving I’t- 
at Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I'timdd died at Patan in 995. The Tabagdé puts him among the Commanders of 
Four Thousand. 

In Abulfazl’s opinion, Gujrétis are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; aud I’timAd was the very type of a Gujrati. 

No. 68. Pa’yandah Kha’n, Mughul, son of Haji Muhammad Khfén 


| Koki’s brother. 

| H4ji Muhammad and Sh4h Muhammad, his brother, had been killed by Hum4- 
yon for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was a man of great dar- 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was often acknowledged by the Emperor, 

Payandah, in the 6th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun’im from K4bul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwah. In the 19th year, he accom- 
panied Mun’im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Das against 
Rana Partab. In the Gujrdt war, he commanded M. ’Abdurrahfm’s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received G’horag’h&t as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Madsir says regarding Payandah. 

His full name was Muhammad Péyandah. He had a son Walf Beg who is 
mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p. 144, we see that Payandah died in 1024 A.H. Jahdngfr, in 
1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz., p. 68. 

No. 69. Jagannat’h, son of Rajah Bih4ri Mall (No. 28). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17; vide p. 329), 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar. He gene- 
rally served with Main Singh. In the 21st year, when Rand Partdéb of Maiwér op- 
posed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h during an engagement when other officers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned champion 
Ram Das, son of Jai Mall, In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panj&b, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mirz& 
Mubammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, he again served 
against the RA4né. Later he accompanied Mirz4 Yusuf Kh4n (No. 35) to Kashmir. In 
the 34th year, he served under Prince Murad in K4bul, and accompanied him, in the 
86th year, to Mélwah, of which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd 
year, after several years’ service in the Dak’hin, he left Murad without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the Dak’hin, J. met the 
emperor at Rantanbhiir, his jagir, and was then again sent to the Dak’hin. 

In the Ist year of Jahangir, he seryed under Prince Parwiz against the Rand, 
and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, about the time Khusrau 
bad been captured, called Parwfz to Court (Zuzuk, p. 33). Inthe same year, J. sup- 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 359) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Rém Chand, his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two Thousand, 
1500 horse. 


* The Tuzwk, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also Pddishdindmai, I., b., 318. 
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Réjah Manrip, ason of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince Shabjahan on 
his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three Thousand, with 2000 hore. 
He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. He hada son Gopdl Sing’h. 

70. Makhsu‘'s Kha'n, (younger) brother of Sa’id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served under 
Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later, he accompanied Prince 
Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, who had gone thither and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makhcti¢ served under Prince Salim. In the 49th year, he was s 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahdngir's reign. The author of the Madar 
has not recorded tho date of his death. 

He had a son Magg¢tid who did not get on well with his father, for which reason 
Jahangir would not give him a mangab. 


71. The author of the A‘i’n, Abulfazl, son of Shaik Mub4rik of Nagor. 
Abulfazl’s biography will be found elsewhere. 


X. Commanders of Two Thousand. 


72. Ismail Kha’n Duldai. 

Duldai, or Diuildai, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan (vide p. 
3 41, note). 

The Madsir calls him Ism&’fl Quli Beg Diildai. A similar difference was observed 
in the name of Husain Quif Khan (No. 24), and we may conclude that Beg, at least 
in India, was considered a lower title than Khdn, just as Beglar Begi was considered 
inferior to Khan Khanédn. 

Isma’f] Quif was a grandee of Babar and Hum4ytn, distinguished in the field and 
in council, When Humiaytin besieged Qandahar, and the Grandees one after the 
other left M. ‘Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, after the con- 
quest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khizr 
KhwéAjah (vide p. 365, note 2) attacked Sher ‘Alf, an officer of Mirz& Kamran, who 
at the prince’s order had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (gdfilaks 
wildyat) on its way to Charikén ;? but as the roads were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Sher ’Alf could not reach KAbul, and marched towards Ghaznin, when he was over- 
taken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to Ha- 
mfytn. A short time after, Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be- 
cause they resented the elevation of Qar4échah Khan, and followed Mirz4 Kamran to 
Badakhshén. Huméyiin followed them up and caught them together with Kamria, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun'im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Dihlf, together with Shah Abul Ma’ali to Léhor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Madstr. 


280 the Madsir. Our maps have | centre ofa large caravan trade. Istélif 
Charikar (Lat. 35°. Long. 69), which lies | (AJUse} or cis!line!) lies half way be 
north of KAbul, and has always beenthe | tween Kabul and Charikar. 
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78. Mi'r Babus (?), the I’ghur. 

The Ighurs are a well known Chaghtdi tribe. The correct name of this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; vide my Text edition, p. 224, 
note 6. The Madsir has left out the name of this grandee; nor do I find it in the 
List of the Tabagét. ; 

74. Ashraf Kha’n Mi'r Munshi’, Muhammad Agghar of Sabzwir (?). 

He was a Husainf Sayyid of Mashhad (Madsir, Mir-dt ul Alam), The author of 
the Tabagdt says, he belonged to the ‘Arabshdhf Sayyids; ‘but people rarely make 
such fine distinctions.’ Abulfazl says, he was of Sabzwar; but in the opinion of the 
Maasir, this is an error of the copyists. 

Ashraf Khén was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned calligrapher, 
perhaps the first of his age in writing the Za’Hq and Nasta’lig characters (p. 101, 1. 
14). He also understood jafar, or witchoraft. 

Ashraf was in Huméyin’s service, and had received from him the post and title 
of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindust4n, he was made Mir ’Arz and Mér 
Méi. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dibli and took part in the battle with Hemi 
(p. 865, No. 48). He was imprisoned by Bairim, but escaped and went to Makkah. He 
returned in 968, when Akbar was at M&chhiwérah on his way to the Siwdliks where 
Bairim was. He was well received and gota mangab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Mélwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf Khén. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun’im to Bengal, was present in the battle of 
Takarof, and died in the twentieth year (983)' at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abul Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. In the 38th year, 
he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf’s grandsons, Husaini and Burhanf, held inferior commands under Shéhjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmu’d of Ba’rha, [Kundliwal]. 

‘Sayyid Mahm@d was the first of the B4rha Sayyids that held office under the 
Timirides.’ He was with Sikandar Stir (Baddoné II, 17) in Mankot, but seeing that 
the cause of the AfghAns was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He 
was a friend of Bairdm, and served in the first year under ‘Ali Quii Khf4n Zaman 
(No, 13) against Hemi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khén in Ajm{r (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered with Sh&h 
Quif Mahram (No. 46) Fort Jaitéran,® and served in the same year under Adham Ko- 
kah against the Bhadauriyahs of HatkAnt’h (vide p. 323, last. line). 

After Bairim’s fall, Sayyid Mahmid got a jagir near Dihli. In the 7th year, he 
Wwought Mun’im KhAn to Court (vide p. 318). In the 17th year, he served under the 
Khén i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in Gujr4t, was present in the battle of Sarnal, 
and followed up Mirzé Ibrahim Husain. On every occasion he fought with much 
bravery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of Barha, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (No. 140) against RAéjah Madhukar, who had 


* The Mir-dt says in the tenth year(973), *The best MSS. have wylisn, The 
as stated on p. 101, note6. Thisisclearly | name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 
® mistake of the author of the Msr-dt. his marches from Ajmir over Palf to Jélor. 
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invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaliar. §S. Mahmud drove him away, and 
died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness and 
unadorned language; but he stood in high favor with the emperor. Once on his 
return from the war with Madhukar, he gave in the State hall a verbal account of his 
expedition, in which his “I” occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assem- 
bled Amirs. ‘You have gained the victory,” interrupted Acaf Khan, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, ‘because His Majesty’s good fortune (ighdl ¢ pddishaht) 
accompanied you.” Mistaking the word ‘ Iqbal’ for the name ofa courtier, “ Why do 
you tell an untruth ?” replied Mahmiad, “Iqbal i Padishahi did not accompany me: 
I was there, and my brothers : we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Aiirs regarding his claim to bea 
Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 366) also says that people doubt the 
claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmid was asked how many genera- 
tions backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he 
exclaimed, “If I am a Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall 
get burnt.” He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. ‘ His velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no trace of being 
singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmid’s brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Note on the Sayyids of Barha (Sadat i Barha). 
In MSS. we find the spelling 4&4 bdrha, and s)4 bdrak. The lexicographist Ba- 


har i ’Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jawdhir ul Hurtif, says 
that. the names of Indian towns ending in g form adjectives in (gy, a8 40), Tatéah or 
&gigi T’hat’ha, forms an adjective csp tatawi ; but of 4a)\ no adjective is formed, and 
you say sddd¢ i bdrha, instead of sdddt i barhawt. 

The name Barkha has been ditferently explained. Whether the derivation from 
the Hindi numeral dareh, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt that the etymology 
was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and Jahangir; for both the Tabagdé 
and the Zuzuk derive the name from 12 villages in the Dudéb (Muzaffarnagar District), 
which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgrim, the Barha family trace their origin to one Sayyid 
Abul Farah of Wasit;? but their zasabndmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
even Jahangir, in the above quoted passage from the Tuzwk, says that the personal 
courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but nothing else—was the best proof that they were 
Sayyids. But they clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed 


2“ From him are descended the most { many other places, branches of the same 
renowned Musalmin families in North- | stem are found.” C. A. Elliott, The 
ern India, the Barha and Belgram Syuds, Chronicles of Onao, Allahabad, 1862, p. 
and in Khyrabad, Futtehpore Huswa, and | 93. 
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the title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul emperors, as 
Sayyid Khan Jahdn (Sayyid Abul Muzaffar), and several others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their bravery and 
valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the van (hardwal); they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of Akbar glad- 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking upon them- 
selves as Hindustdnis (vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Ménikpur, the Khanzédahs of 
Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Cafawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are—l. Tihan- 
piri; 2. Chatbantré, or Chdiraurt ;' 3. Keindliwdl ; 4. Jagnert. The chief town of 
the first branch was JAnsath ; of the second, Sambalharah ; of the third, Majharah; 
of the fourth Bidaulf on the Jamnah. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention two, viz., the Kundliwdl (Sacs! O95) to which 
Sayyid Mahmid (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanptrt ( 3), of which Sayyid 
Khién Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids of 
Barha before the times of Akbar; but they must have held posts of some importance 
under the Sirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmtid in Akbar’s camp (p. 889) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sayyids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high mangabs. The family boasts also traditionally 
of services rendered to Humayin; but this is at variance with Abulfazl’s statement 
that Sayyid Mahmid was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Muhammad, 
Shéh (1131 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan and Sayyid 
Husain "Ali Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of their power, 
What a difference between the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud under Akbar, and the 
above two brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three !? 

The Sayyids of Barha are even now-a-days numerous and ‘form the characteristic 
element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district’ (Leeds’ Report). 

Abulfazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz.— 

1. Sayyid Mahmtd (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jamaluddin (No. 217), son 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother, (No. 91). of 2. 

3. Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). 2 2 o¢y. 7 Sayyid Jhajhi (No. 221), 


4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143). 
5. Sayyid Raju (No. 165). 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No, 295). 
9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 


* Vide Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary (Beames’ 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
of the Glossary read Bagyid Mahmid 
twiee for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayyid 
‘Alé Afghar for Sayyid 'Alf Asaf ; 
Dilir Khan for Deb4 Khdn. Instead of 
Chatbeniiri (or Chdtraurt}, which Mr. 
R.J. Leeds, C. S. gives in his valuable 
Report on the Castes and Races of the 


Muzaffarnagar District (Glossary, p. 297, 
ff.), Sir H. Elliot has Chantraudf. 

* They made Farrukh Siyar, Rafi’- 
uddarajat, Rafi’uddaulah, and Muham- 
mad Shéh, emperors ; they dethroned and 
killed J ah’ndér Shab and Farrukh Siyar, 
whom they had moreover blinded; and 
they blinded and imprisoned Princes A’azz- 
uddin, Alf Tabar, and Huméyiin Bakht. 
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The Akbarnimah mentions several other Sayyids without indicating to what 
family they belong. Thus S. Jamaluddin, a grandson of 8S. Mahmid (vide under 91); 
S. Salim; S. Fath Khan, (Bad. II., 180); &c. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, Pddishdhndmah, and Madsir. 


(a.) Sayyid Mahmud of Barha, Kindliwal.————-—-Sayyid Ahmad, 
0 OO  _——" _sihis brother. 
1. S. Qasim. 2. S. Hféshim. 3.8. Ali Aeghar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir, (No. 91). 
(No. 105.) (No. 143.) Saif Khan. (Pdd. I, 49.) -——-——-*— 
d. 1025. S. Jamaluddin, 


| (No. 217.) 
1.8. Adam, S. Bayazfd. S. Nurul 8. Ja’far Shujé‘at Khan, 
Tuz, 80. (No. 295, P) "Tyan. d, 1052. 
2.S. Sulaiman, Pad. iL, 735. 
P dd. I, 6, 320. 
S. Sultan, Calabat 1. 8. eee II, 735. 
pease 2. S. Qutb. Pdd. II, 746. 
oe Capa 3. S. Najabat. Pdd. II, 749. 


(8.) Sayyid Dilir Khan (Abdul Wabhab), d. 1042. 
ee A 


— ae a 
1. S. Hasan, Pad. I, b,, 323. 2. S. Khalilullah, Pdd. I, 6., 323. 


(c.) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047.——---—-Sayyid "Alam, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shujé’, in Rakhang 
S. Zabardast, (Arracan). 


(d.) Sayyid Khan Jahan i Shahjahani, Tihanptiri -——————A brother. 
(adias S. Abul Muzaffar Khan), d. 1066. 
| 


en cence arrears nt sO 


rear aaa ee 
1. S. Manoir. 2. S. Sher Zaman, 3.8. Munewwar Lashkar Khia. 1: 1. S.’AH. Pdd. Il, 
title, S. Muzaffar 


748 
Khaa. S. Wajihuddin Khan. 2. §. Firdz, Tkhtigé¢ 
Khana, d. 1077. 


The Pddishdhndmah (I., b., 312, 319; II. p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) mentions 


also S. Mak’han, d. 9th year of Shahjahin; §S. Sikhan; S. ‘Abdullah; S. Muhammad, 
son of S. Afzal; S. Khadim; S. Salar; S. Shihab. 


(e.) Sayyid Qasim, Shahamat Khan aati ra: brother 
(was alive in the 24th year of tN 
Aurangzib). 1. 8. Nucrat Yar Khan 
(under Muhammad Shab). 


(f.) Sayyid Husain Khan, d. 1120. 
A 


———- een ee 
1, S, Abi Sa'id Khan. 2. Ghairat Khan. 3. Hasan Khao. 


.) Sayyid Abdullah Khan, [Tihanpirf]. 
ie Sayyid Miyan (under Shah ‘Alam 1.) 
oe 


Ge tomes ee a ee | 

1. §. Hasan Ali Khan ; tetle, Qutbul- 2. Amfrul Mamélik 8S. Husain ‘Alf Khin. 
mulk §. Abdullah Khén. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 

3. §. Saifaddin Husain ’Alf Khan. 4. §, Najmuddin ’Ali Khan, 
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For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Mirzapore, who 
kindly sent me two Urdi MSS. containing a short family history of the Sdddi 6 
Bérha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds 
has submitted together with his Report ‘ a detailed account in English of the history 
of the Sayyids,’ the following extracts from the Urdi MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abul Farah from WAsit is 
doubtfal. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish (Altamsh), and trace the emigra- 
tion to troubles arising from Huligii’s invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
empire of the Khalifahs ; while the sons of Abul Farah are said to have been in the 
service of Shiha4buddin Ghori—two palpable anachronisms. 

Abal Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their names are— 

1. Sayyid Daid, who settled in the mauza’ of Tikanpiir. 

2. Sayyid Abulfazl, who settled in the gapbak of Chhatbamird (})p\x-¢2), 

3. Sayyid Abulfazéil, who settled in the mauza’ of Kundit. 

4. Sayyid Najmuddin Husain, who settled in the mawza’ of Jhyjar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patidlé in the Panjab, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhatbanwrf, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have also Chkdtrandé, Y) yrleg, OF colgrlee, and Jagnert 
(eyike) instead of cs sySt> SThujart, although no explanation is given of these 
alterations. 

From Patidl&, the four brothers went to the Dudb between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of bdrka is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it frrm bdhir, 
outside, because the Sayyids excamped outside the imperial camp; some from bddrak 
imdm, the twelve Imdms of the Shi’ahs, as the Sayyids were Shf’ahs ; some derive it 
from twelve (6drah) villages which the family held, just as the district of Baland- 
shahr, Tahcfl Antipshahr, is said to contain a dérha of Pat’hans, ¢. ¢. 12 villages be- 
longing to a Pathan family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the 
Arabic abrdr, pious. 

The descendants of 8. David settled at Dkdsirt ; and form the Tihanpirt branch, 
those of 8. Abulfaz! at Sambalharab, and form the Chhatbantirf or Chhatrauri branch ; 
those of S. Abulfaz4il went to Majharah, and are the Kindliwdls; and those of S. 
Najmuddin occupied Bidauli, and form the Jhujari, or Jagnerif, branch. 


A. The Tihanpiris. 
The eighth descendant of 8. Dad was S. Khan Qir (?) (_»5)'4)*. He had four 


sone— 


Lt) a A Beetle 


> The word 29 occurs also in the lists gghn95, qurbegt, the officer in charge 
of Pathin nobles in the Tértkh i Fi- | of the gir (p. 110). But the name 
riézehdh, The title of eb 5 girbak, which | X: se Qir is perhaps wrong nae 
is mentioned in the same work, appears | °* him p%uly>, OF _psyly>, Khwda 
to be the same as the later Susy yi or Fir or Khwdn Qir (?). 


50 


a 
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l. Suyyid “Unar Shahid, who settled in Jansath, a village then mbabited by 
Jats and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned brothers mentioned on 
p. 392, (9). 

The occurrence of the name ’Umar shews that he, at any rate, was no Shi'ah. 

2. Sayyid Cheinan, who settled at Chatorah (yi), in the Parganah of 
Joli-Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign of Shabjahan' 
is said to have founded K’harwah Jalélpir in "Il4gah Sirdhanah, district Mirat’h. 
His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; hence the family declined. He had two 
sons, Asad ‘Alf and 'Ali Agghar, whose descendants still exist in Chatorah and Jalal- 
ptr respectively. They are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
family dwellings in Chatorah for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction 
of works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatorah are ascribed to S. Muhammad 
Calab Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (4s), He settled at Bihari, Muzaffarnagar. He had six sons— 

I. Sayyid Qutb, whose descendants oceupy the village of Bilaspur in the Mu- 
zaffarnagar District. From this branch come the Rat’heri Sayyids. 

IT. §. Sultdn, whose descendants bold Sirdhaoli. 

LIT. 8S. Yusuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Dhalnah (one MS. 
reads Dubalnah). 

IV. and F. 8. Jén and S, Maz, had no offspring. 

VL. 8S. Nagiruddin. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan i Shahjahani, 
p- 392 (¢.). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Mang built Mangurpur, and his descendant hold now- 
a-days Mangurpir and K’hatauli ; his second son Muzaffar Khan [Sher Zaman] built 
Muzaffarnagar, where his descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at UlyS in Joli-Jansath, where his descend- 
ants still are. The MSS. mention Tatir Khaén, and Diwan Yar Muhammad Khan 
us having distinguished themselves in the reign of Aurangzib. 


B. The Chhatbantri, or Chhdtrauri, Clan. 


One of the descendants of 8S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Fakhruddin who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalharah, the rajahs of which place were 
on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. Nadhah, is said to have had four sons— 

I. Sayyid Ali. 

iI. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Raushan ’Alf Khan, served under 
Muhammad Shah. ; 

Ill. S&S. Taéjuddin, whose son, 8. Umar, settled at Kakraulf. 

Il. S&S. Sdldr (perhaps the same on p. 392, 1.11 from below), who had two sons 
S. Haidar Khan, and S. Muhammad Khan. The descendants of the former settled at 
Mirdnptir, which was founded by Nawab S. Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as 
on p. du2, (2. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at K’hatorah (“a village so called, be- 


= The Pddishdhudmah, though very mi- | died of his wounds received in the fight 
nute, does not mention S. Jalél audS. Shams. | at Bhaironw4l (vide No. 99). 
AS. Jaldl is meutioned Zuz., p. 30. He 
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cause it was at first inhabited by K4iths”). Among his descendants are S. Nucrat 
Yar Kh&n, (p. 392), and Ruknuddaulah. 


C. The Kindliwdls. 


S. Abul FazAil settled at Majharah, which is said to have been so called, because the 
site was formerly a jungle of mznj grass. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of the 
branch are mafqid-ulkhabar, i. e., it is not known what became of them. The 
Kundliwals which now exist, are said to be most uneducated and live as common 
labourers, the condition of Majharah being altogether deplorable. 

The Kiundliwals are now scattered over Majharah, Hashimpur, Tang,’ Tan- 
derah, &c. 


D. The Jagnerts. 


The son of S. Najmuddin, S. Qamaruddin, settled at Bidaulf. A descendant of his, 8. 
Fakhraddin left Bidauli and settled at .o a yhy in Jolf-Jansath, and had also zamindaris 


in Chandauri Chandaurah, Tulsipir, and K’hari. Now-a-days many of this branch are 
in Bidauli, "Maqah Panipat, and Dihli. 
*,* 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are—MirAnpur, K’hatauli, 
Muzaffarnagar, Joli, Tas-ha, Bak’herah, Majharah, Chataurah, Sambalharah, Tang, 
Bilaspér, Mornah, Sirdhaéoli, Kiléodah, JAnsath. 

After the overthrow of the Tihanptri brothers [p. 392, (g. ) ], many emigrated. 
Sayyids of Bérha exist also in Lak’hnau, Bareli, ’Anwlah, in Audh; also in Naginah, 
Maiman, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. A branch of the Joli Sayyids is 
said to exist in Purniah (Bengal), and the descendants of the saint "Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birbham claim likewise to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Aurangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed Sunni 
tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat i Barha under Muhammad Shah (vide Elphin- 
stone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight at Bhasi (went), 
which lies on the K’hataulf road, where the Sayyids were defeated by the Imperialists, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors during their palmy 
days had collected. 


? As this place is said to have been 
founded by Hizabr Khan [p. 392, (c.)] 
it would seem as if this Sayyid also was 
a Kindliw4l His brother, 8S. ’Alam 
perished with Prince Shujaé’ in Arracan ; 
and it is noticeable that of the 22 com- 
panions of the unfortunate prince, fen 
were Barha Sayyids, the remaining 
twelve being Mughuls. 

_ The valne of the above-mentioned two 
Urdd MSS. lies in their geographical 
details and traditional information. A 
more exhaustive History of the Sadat 


1 Barha, based upon the Muhammadan 
Historians of India,—now 60 accessible 
—and completed from inscriptions and 
sanads and other documents still in the 
possession of the clan, would be a most 
welcome contribution to Indian History, 
and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Sayyids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids 
owe their renown and success under the 
Timurides to the Kiundliwals, who are 
the very opposite of mafgqud-ulkhabar. 
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76. ’Abdullah Kha‘n Mughul. 


I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Mudsir or the Tabagdt. He has 
been mentioned above, p. 309, 1.21. Akbar’s marriage with his daughter displeased 
Bairam, because ’Abdullah’s sister was married to Kémran, of whose party Bairim 
believed him to be. When Bairam, during his rebellion (p. 317), marched from Dipalpir 
to Jalindhar, he passed over Tiharah, where ’Abdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wali Beg (p. 329, No. 24). 

"Abdullah Khan AMughuZ must not be confounded with ’Abdullah Khan Uzbek 
(No. 14). 

77. Shaikh Muhammad i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle (tughdi) to 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his wisdom and faithfulness. 
Fatt Khacah Khail Afghan handed over the Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a ¢uyzl in Ajmir, and ordered him to take 
charge of Shaikh Mu’in i Chishti’s tomb, as the Lhddims were generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy 
of their prayers been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with 
God to promise offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaikh M. was attached to the corps under Mirz& ’Aziz (No. 
21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After the Emperor's victory at 
Sarnaél, Ibrahim Mirz& joined Husain Mirza, Shah Mirzé, and x qil Mirz&, at Patan 
(Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invaded the District of 
Agrah. The other three Mirzis remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Fuladi party (wide No. 67). Mirzi ‘Aziz had been re-inforced by the Mélwah 
contingent under Qutbuddin (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 62), and Matlab Khao 
(No. 83). His army was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M., whom 
Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqah to Surat. Mirza ’Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Himid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, and moved against the Mirzas in Patan. The Mirza 
and Sher Khan Fuladi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their re-inforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaikh M. to M. ’Aziz. 
Shéh Budigh advised M. ’Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
gain time, and ’Aziz drew up his army. He himself, Shah Budagh, Mu’inuddin i 
Farankhiidi (No. 128), Ma’¢im Khan and his son, and Matlab Kh&n (No. 83) stood in 
the centre (gol) ; Qutbuddin (No. 28), and Jamaluddin Inju (No. 164), on the right 
wing; Shaikh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 965), Shah 
Fakhruddin (No. 88), Muzaffar Mughul, Payandah (No. 68), Haji Khan Afghén, 
and the son of Khaw&¢ Khan, on the left wing; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Naurang 
Khan (vide p. 334), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), and Mibr ‘Alf Sildoz (No. 
130), led the van (Aardwal); Biz Bahadur (No. 188) occupied the Altimash (between 
the van and the commander); and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khén Filédi and 
Junaid i Kararanfi; the right wing by the three Mirzés ; the left wing by Muhammad 
Khan (Sher Khan’s eldest son) and S4d4t Khan ; and their van wasted by Badr Khén, 
younger son of Sher Khan. The battle then commenced in the neighbourhood of 
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Patan, 18th Ramazdn, 980 (22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists 
was defeated by the Mirzfs. Murid Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 96) was wounded, and carried off by his men to Ahmad4béd. Shaikh 
Muhammad himself was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha- 
uddin, and Sayyid Ja’far, brother of Shaikh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzés also fell upon 
Shéh Fakhruddin and repulsed him. Qutbuddfn even was hard pressed, when M. ’Aziz 
by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to flight. As usual, the soldiers 
of the enemies had too early commenced to plunder. 

Sher Khan fled to Jindgadh, and the Mirzds to the Dak’hin. 

78. Sayyid Ha‘mid i Bukhéri. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of 8. Mirin, son of 8. Mubdrik. Sayyid Mubarik 
was a Gujrati Courtier (vide p. 385, note) who, it is said, arrived from Bukhér& with 
but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that entered the forehead of the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow 
was visible. From this event, the people of Gujrét swore by S. Mubarik’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I’timéd Kh&n (No. 67) raised Nat’hu to the 
throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, 8. Mubarik got several Mahalls of the Patan, 
Dholqah, and Dandogah (W. of the Peninsula) Districts. After his death, Dholqah 
and Dandogah were given to his son, Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson 
Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on lst Rajab, 980, at Patan, 
Sayyid HAmid went over to him, and was favorably received. During the war of 
Mirzé 'Aziz Kokah with the Mirzés (vide No. 77), S. H. was put in charge of Ahmad- 
ab4d. In the 18th year, Dholgqah and Dandogah were again given him as uy, 
Subsequently, he served under Qutbuddin in Kambhait. 

In the 22nd year, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of the same 
year with M. Yusuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), against the Balichis. In the 25th year, 
when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded Lahor, 8S. H. with the other tuyitlddrs of the 
Panjdb assembled and joined the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left 
wing, He also served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return, he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdgtr. 

In the 30th year, he served under Man Singh in Kébul. On his arrival at 
Pashawar, his jagir, 8. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, and lived securely in 
Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram), leaving his affairs in the hands of a man of the name 
of Mus&. This man oppressed the Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khail tribes, ‘ who have 
ten thousand homes near Pash4war’. The oppressed Afghéns, instead of complaining 
to Akbar, chose Jaldlah i Tarfkf as leader, and attacked 8. H. He first resolved to 
ebut himself up in Bigriém; but having received an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was defeated and killed (31st year). 
The Madsir says, he was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The Afghéns then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son 
of §.H. He held it till he was relieved. 

8. Kamdi, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Hundred, 
and, on the accession of Jah4ngfr, to a Hazériship. He was made Governor of Dilhf{, 
tice Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahh4b, also a Bukhari Sayyid (Zwuz. p. 36, 1. 8 from below). 
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Kamal served under Farfd i Bukhari (No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khus- 
rau, and commanded the lett wing in the tight near Bhaironwal, rendering timely 
assistance to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

Suyyid Ya'gtb, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
horse, and died in the third year of Shihjahdn’s reign. The Madsir says, in the 
2nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahin’s grandees given in the Pddishdhndmah (I, b., 
322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name of Sayyid Bagir, 
who held a Cominand of’ Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Dastam Kha’n, son of Rustam i Turkistani. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastan piv, a very unusual name, though 
most MSS. of the Ain and many of the Akbarnamah give pos): Rustam. The 
Mudsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

Ifis father’s name was Rustam. ILfis mother —her name is not clearly written in 
the MSS. of the Mudsir and Akbarnimah, which I have seen, either Najthah or 
Bakhyah—was a friend of Mahuin Anagah (vide No. 19), and had free access to the 
Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play-fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan, in the 9th year, served under Muizzul Mulk (No. 62) against 
"Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), In the 17th year, he served under Mirza ‘Aziz 
Kokah in the battle of Patan (cide No. 77), distinguished himself in the war with 
Muhammad Husain Mirzi, and got a flag. In the 22nd year, he was appointed to 
the (Mibah of Ajmir, and got Rantanbhiir as éwyt/. His administration was praise- 
worthy: he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year, Uchlé, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sir Das, Tiliksi, sons of 
Rajah Bihari Mall's brother, came without permission from the Panjab to Lint (?), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on 
Kachhwahahs, advised them to return to obedience; but his leniency only rendered 
the rebels more audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to hold out threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so; but he did 


In the fight," the three 


it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of’ troops. 


—— — 


? The geographical details given in the 
Akbarnamah are unsatisfactory. 

Abulfazl mentions the QugbaA (small 
town) of Liini (¢649J) as the birth-place 


of the Kachhwahah rebels ; the fight. he 
says, took place in a village (mauza’) of 
the name of ¢g:543 Thor, and Dastam 


died at Sherpiur, which is also called a 
Qagbah. But the Akbarnamah leaves 
the reader to find out where these three 
places are. The Tubugqat, in its list of 
grandees, fortunately says that Dastam 
Khan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Rantanbhir. The only places near Ran- 
tanbhir which resemble the above three, 
are Bounlee, Tohra, and Shergarh, . as 
given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpur 
Territory for 1850. The road from Sher- 


garh (about -£ miles S. E. of Rantanbhur 
to LBounlee is bisected by the Banas 
River. Rantanbhur lies in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Chambal 
and the Banas, and Bounlee Hes about 30 
miles N. W. of it. There are two villa- 
ges of the names of Zukra, one about 3 
miles S. W. of Bounlee, and the other S. 
of it, on the right bank of the Banas. 
Bounlee, or Baunli, would be , bys, or 
uss, which will be found below as the 
head of a Parganah in Sirkér Rantan- 
bhir, and the change of ,Jy to ,iy/ 
is very simple. The greatest difference 
lies in Sherpur and Shergarh. 

The Akbarndmah says, the fizht took 
place on the 10th Aban of the 25th year. 
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nephews of the Rajah were killed. Dastam received a wound from Uchla, who had 
attacked him from an ambush. Wounded as he was, he attacked Uchlé, and killed 
him. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him 
again on horseback—a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The 
rebels were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpir. Akbar said that even D.’s 
mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he did, because D., with the 
exception of three years, had never been away from him. 

The Maasir says, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantanbhuir was 
then given to Mirzi ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

Ason of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahba’z Kha’n i Kamba. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. Elliot's Glossary, 
1,304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Haza7)— 

gp reeds wlS07 pyr oS aga wld! & 

‘The Afgh4ns are the first, the Kambus the second, and the Kashmiris the third, 
get of scoundrels’ must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahdngir; 
it was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Haji Ismail, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Bahéuddin Zakariyé of Multan. Once a beggar asked the saint to give him an ash- 
raft, or goldmuhr, for the name of every prophet he would mention ; but as Bah4uddin 
could not pay the money, Haji Ism4’fl took the beggar to his house, and gave him an 
Ashrafi for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Ismé’fl acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was defective, where- 
upon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the Kambus are proverbial in 
Hindistan for sagacity and quickness of apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as his an- 
cestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed the duties of kotwdl, 
drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an Amfr and appointed Mir Tozak 
(quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Kh4n (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. was ap- 
pointed Mfr Bakhshf. In the 21st year, he was sent against the rebels in Jodhpur, 
especially against Kallah, son of R&i R&m, and grandson of R4i Maldeo, and was 
ardered to take Fort SiwAnah. Shahb&z first took Fort Daigtir (?)*, where a large num- 
of R&thor rebels were killed; after this he took Dinérah, from where he passed on 
+ to Siwanah, which on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbdz was sent against Réjah Gajpati.? This Rajah was the 


7 The MSS. have y9{9, which I can- ia - chapraG gore 10 miles from the 
not find on th . Th ma eft bank of the Lunf. 
places oe - Se ice suis SW. af 2 So according to the best MSS. 
Jodhpir, near which it must lie. Dié- Stewart calls him Gujety, the Lak’hnau 
sdrah (most MSS. have 3) Gys ) lies on Akbarnémah (IIT., 140) Kajt, and the 
: Edit. Bibl. Indica of Baddonf, Kachtté, 
the right bank of the Lin, 8. W. of 179 284 286 d -e 
Jodhpir. Here Shahbéz crossed (‘ubsir) | (P: 179, 284, 286,) and Kajit (p. 237), 


a eat to Shah whch bes NW. | Yuh forme, ar, ao, fund th 
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greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services during Mun’im’s expedition 
to Bengal. But when Daiid, king of Orisa, invaded Bengal after Mun’im’s death at Gaur 
in 983, Gajpati rebelled and plundered several towns in Bihar, Farhat Khan (No. 145) 
tuyélddr of Arah, his son Farhang Khin, and Qarétéq Khan, opposed the Réjah, but 
perished in the fight. When Shahbiz approached, Gajpati fled; but Sh. followed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdespiir, where the whole family 
of the Rajah was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri 
Ram, Gajpati’s son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of 
Junaid i Kararanf, had been hard pressed by Muzaffar (No. 37); he therefore fled to 
Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then repaired to court, 
where he received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Rén& Partéb, and be- 
sieged the renowned Fort of Koubhalmir (called on our maps Komalnair, on the 
frontier between Udaiptr and Jodhpur, Lat. 25° 10). The Rand, unable to defend it, 
escaped in the disguise of a Sanndsi, when the Fort was taken. Gogandah and Udaipir 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 t’hanahs in the hills and 36 in the 
plains, from Udaiptir to Pir Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dandé, 
son of Rai Surjan Hida (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. After this, Sh. 
was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go to Bihar ; 
but he did not agree with M. ’Aziz Kokah—for Sh. could not bear to be second or third 
—and carried on the war independently of him, defeated ’Arab Bah4dur, and marched 
to Jagdesptir. At that time the report reached him that Ma’cim Khan Farankhidf 
(No. 157) had rebelled, and ’Arab Bahadur and Niyébat Khan had joined him. Sh. 
therefore marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur Bilkari, 25 kos from 
Awadh (Faizabad). Ma’cim, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and followed 
him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a 
rumour spread in the army of the enemies, that Ma’¢uim had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemies, Ma’gim got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadh (Faizébéd). Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma’giim could not hold himself 
in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperor on 
his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence by his pride; and when 
once, at a parade, the Bakhshfs had placed the young Mirza Khan (No. 29) above 
him, he gave openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge of Réi 
Sal Darbari (No. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. ’Aziz in the 
28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs was sent there. 
He followed up Ma’gtim Khan Kabuli to G’hordg’hat, and defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhati (p. 342), plundered BaktarAptir, the residence of 'Tsé, took 
Sunnarginw, and encamped on the Brahmaputra. "Is& afforded Ma’pam means and 
shelter; but being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: a0 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunndérgipw; Ma’cim was to go to Makkah; and 
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Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river expecting the 
terms would be carried out. But the enemies did nothing ; and when Sh. prepared 
to return, his officers shewed the greatest insubordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Taéadah, all advantages being thus lost. He reported matters to Court, and the 
tuyslddrs of Bihar were ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed 
up Ma'gam. In the 30th year, he and Caédiq Khan (vide No. 43) quarrelled. Sub- 
sequently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment ‘to Kokrah(s,555), 
which lies between Oris&é and the Dak’hin.’ Modhti Singh, the Zamfnd4ér of the 
distriet, was plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa’fd (No. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. 
returned to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kofwdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without order, and was again 
imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdlig to M. ShAhrukh, who had been 
appointed to Mélwah and was on his way to’ Prince Murdd in the Dak’hin. During 
the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Nau, ‘which is called Burhdndbdd,’ 
asked the Imperialists for protection; but as they were mostly Shi’ahs, Sh., in his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langar 3 
Duwdadah Imdm, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.’s nostrils. The 
inhabitants ‘ seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mughuls,’ emigrated. 
The Prince was irritated ; and when (adiq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his atdlig, 
Sh. left without permission for Malwah. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and trans- 
ferred Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year, Sh. was sent to Ajmfr as Commander of the mangald of Prince 
Selim (Jahdngir), whom Akbar has asked to go from Jlahab4d against the Rané. 
But Sh. was now above seventy years old, and as he had been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from pain in his hands and wriste. He got well 
again, but had in Ajmir another attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th 
year (1008). Salfm took quickly possession of Sh.’s treasures, went back to [lahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude towards his 
father, 

Shahbéz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the hallowed 
enclosure of Mu’in i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to comply, 
and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, the saint appeared in the dreams of 
the custodians, and told them that Shahbéz was his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was baried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahb&z was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. His-op- 
position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith’ has been mentioned above (p. 188). He would 
neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor put the word muréd (disciple) 
on his signet. His Sunn{ zeal, no doubt, retarded his promotion as much as his 
arrogance ; for other less deserving officers held higher commands. He observed 
with great strictness the five daily prayers,and was never seen without the rosary in 
his hand. One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Futhpur and seized 
Shahbéz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ‘agr, or afternoon 
Prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, not to miss the proper 
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time. Hakim Abul Fath (No. 112) saw it from a distance, and said to Hakim ‘Alf 
who stood near him, “I shall indeed call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying 
the prayer, alone as he is with the emperor;” (for the prayer had been abolished by 
Akbar at Court), When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the em- 
peror. “Oh,” replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make amends for this 
omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp of the emperor, spread his 
dupattah shawl on the ground, and said not only his prayer, but also his vérd (volun 
tary daily religious exercise), Akbar slapping all the while his head, saying, ‘Get up! 
Abul Fath stepped up, and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abulfaz] says that Shahb4z was an excellent and faithful servant; but he 
blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, and people whi- 
pered that he found the Pdras stone (vide Book IIT, Cubah of Mélwah). His mib- 
tary contingent was always complete and in good order; during his fights near the 
Brahmaputr he had 9000 horse. Every Thursday evening, he distributed 100 Ashrafis 
tothe memory of the renowned Ghausussiglain (Abdul Qadir i Jilani). To Kam- 
bis he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshf, he introduced the Ddgk law, the most 
important military reform of Akbar’s reign (vide pp. 242, 255, 256). 

Shahbiz’s brother, Karamullah, was likewise pious. He died in 1002 at Saronj 
(Madsir). The Madsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, Ihamullah. He was Wdqi'ahnaxis 
(p. 258) of the Sirkar of Baglanah, where he died. 

The Yuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Ranbéz Khan, who during the 
reign of Shahjahan was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. He was, in the 
13th year, Bakhshi and Wdqiahnawis of the corps which was sent to Bangash. He 
held the same rank in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign." 

81. Darwi’sh Muhammad Uzbak. 

The Madsir says nothing about this grandee; the MSS. of the Tabag&t merely 
say that he was dead in 1001. 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 187) we see that he was a 
friend of Bairam. He was sent by Bairim together with Muzaffar ‘Ali (No. 37, and 
p. 317, 7. 3) to Sher Muhammad Diwanah, who despatched both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 250,—where 
for Darwish Uzbak Khwdjah, read Darwish Uzbak o Muzaffar Khwdjah). From 
the fact that Abulfazl has given his name in this list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned 
him on Bairam’s submission. 


82. Shaikh Ibra’hi’m, son of Shaikh Misé&, elder brother of Shaikh 
Salim of Fathpur Sikri. 


* Ranbaz Khan is wrongly called Nidz Khubullah ; but this is a most extra- 
Khdnin the Ed. Bibl. Indica of the Padi- ordinary name, and therefore likely to be 
shabn. I, b., p. 314; but in II, p. 740, of wrong. It should perhaps be Habtbullad. 
the same work, Ranbdz Khan, as in the In the list of Akbar's grandees in the 
Tuzuk. Tabagdt, Nizim says, ‘At present (in 

Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, 1001) Shahbaz is Mir Bakhshf of Mal- 
p- 159, says that Ranbaz’s name was wah.’ 
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His father, Shaikh Mus4, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had at first 
no children, he asked the Sikri Shaikhs to pray for him, which they did; and as at 
that time one of Akbar's wives became pregnant (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes 
its elevation. 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the princes. 
In the 22nd year, he was made T’hénahdar of Lédléi, and suppressed the disturbances. 
In the 23rd year, he was made Governor of Fathpir S{kri. In the 28th year, he 
served with distinction under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in Bihérand Bengal, and was 
with Vazir Khén (No. 41) in his expedition against Qutli of Orisé. When Akbar, 
in the 30th year went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agrah, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabagdt, he was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salim i Stkriwél. 

83. *Abdul Matlab Kha’n, son of Shh Budégh Khan (No. 52). 

The Madsir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred. 

"Abdul Matlab accompanied Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) on his expedition to 
Mirt‘ha. In the 10th year, he served together with his father under Mu'izzulmulk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur Khan, and fled from the battle-field of 
Khairfibfd (pp. 372, 382). In the 12th year, he served under Muhammad Qulf Khan 
Baris (No. 31) against Iskandar Khan in Audh, He then retired to his twyil 
in Malwah. 

In the 17th year, he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ’Aziz Kokah and was pre- 
sent in the battle of Patan (p. 896). In the 23rd year, when Qutbudd{n’s men (No. 
28) brought Muzaffar Husain Mirzi from the Dak’hin to Court, ‘Abdul Matlab at- 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Mirz& safely to Court. In the 25th year, he 
accompanied Ismaé’fl Quli Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against NiyAbat Khan 
‘Arab. In the following year, he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Daulat, son of ‘Alf Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and was put in 
command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. In the 27th year, 
Akbar honored him by being his guest in K4lpf, his jagifr. 

In the 30th year, he accompanied M. ’Aziz Kokah to the Dak’hin, and was sent, 
two years later, ayainst Jaldlah Tarfki, the Afgh4n rebel. One day, Jaldlah fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded by Beg Nurfn Kh&n (No. 212), 
Selim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroyah Khan (No. 168). They were in time assisted 
by Muhammad Qulf Beg, and routed JalAlah, who escaped to the mountains. “Abdul- 
matlab “had not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight.” He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious army retarned 
to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to Court. He died soon after, 

His son, Sherzid, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 200 
horse. 

84. Ttiba’r Kha’n, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ‘Ambar. He was one of Babar’s 
Eunuchs. When Humfyin left Qandahar for Iraq, he despatched I’tibér and others 
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to conduct Maryam Mak inf (Akbar’s mother) to his camp. In 952, he left Kabul 
and joined the emperor, who attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, he accompanied Akbar’s mother and the other 
Begums from Kabul to India. . Akbar appointed him Governor of Dihlf, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 86. 

85. Ra‘jah Bir Bal | Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das (Madsir ; the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of Baddoni, II. p. 161, calls him Brahman Dds), and was a Bhdt, or minstrel, a class of 
men whom the Persians call bdadfarosh, ‘dealers in encomiums.’ He was very poor, 
“but clear-headed, and remarkable for his power of apprehension. According to Badé- 
oni, he came soon after Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in 
a short time made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kad Hdi, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,? and bad him 
constantly near himself. . 

In the 18th year, Réjah Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court, happened to 
displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nagarkot was given to Kab Rai as jagir. 
He also received the title of Rajah Bir Bay. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Chand (or 
Budhi Ch., or Badi Ch.,—the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husain 
Quli Kh4n (No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibr4him Husain 
Mirz&, as related above, forced Husain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bar, in all 
probability, did not get his jagir. He accompanied Akbar on his forced mardi to 
Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabi’ TI, 981.: (Vide note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year, he was sent with Rai 
Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Rai of which town was anxious to send his daughter to 
Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. and Zain Kokah (No. 34) conducted 
Rajah Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly atCourt. In the 34th year, Zain Kh&én Kokah 
matched against the Yusufzais in Bijor*® and Saw4d; and as he had to ask for 
reinforcements, Bir Bay was sent there together with Hakim Abul Fath (No. 112). 
It is said that Akbar determined by lot whether Abulfazl or Bir Bar should go, and 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204, 344). Bir Bay and 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat—the severest defeat which 
Akbar’s army ever suffered.? 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss, has been mentioned on p. 205. There is alsoa 
letter on this subject in Abulfazl’s Maktubdt. 

The following passages from Badaoni (Ed. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 358) are of interest— 

“Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which during this year 


1 Just as Jotik Radi, the (Hindi) zib, when several thousand soldiers of 
Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet the army commanded by Amin Khan 
Laureate [Faizi] had the title of Malsk- were killed in the Khaibar Pass, on the 
ushshu’ard, or ‘ King of Poets.’ 3rd Muharram, 1083, or 21st April, 1672. 

° On p. 344, read Bijor for Watjir. Madsir i' Alamgiri, p.117. Vide Jour 

* A similar catastrophe befell Aurang- nal A. 8. Bengal, for 1862, p. 261. 
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(995) were spread over the country, wasthe rumour that Bir Bar, the accursed, was 
still alive, though in reality he had then ‘for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell. The Hindds by whom His Majesty is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bay’s loss, and invented the story that Bfr Bar had been seen in the hills 
of Nagarkot, walking about with Jogis and Sannésis. His Majesty believed the ru- 
mour, thinking that Bir Bay was ashamed to come to Court on account of the defeat 
which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufzais; and it was, besides, quite pro- 
bable that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch as he had never cared for 
the world. An Ahadi was therefore sent to Nagarko{, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bay had been seen at KAlin- 
jar (which was the j4gir of this dog), and the collector of the district stated that a 
barber had recognized him by certain marks on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, when one day Bir Bay had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, 
however, Bfr Bay had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to court; and the Hindd Krori (collector) got hold of some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in concealment, giving out 
that he was Bfr Bar. The Krori could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that it was Bir 
_ Bay in reality, but he had since died. His Majesty went actually through a second 
mourning ; but he ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were 
for some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty before, 
and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bay was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical skill and 
poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindtist&n. 

The hatred which Bad&onf, Shahbéz Kh4n (No. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bar (vide pp. 183, 188, 192, 199, 204) arose from the belief. that 
Bir Bay had influenced Akbar to abjure Isl4m. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, LdJah, is mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No. 887). He was a spendthrift; and as he got no promotion, and his 
property was squandered away, he resigned court life, and turned fag/ér, in order to 
live free and independent (end of 46th year). 

86. Ikhla’s Kha’n I’tibér, the Eunuch. 

The Madsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in the 
Tabagdt has the short remark that Ikhl4¢ Kh4n was a Eunuch, and held the rank 
of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Baha’r Kha’n, (Muhammad) Acghar, a servant of Huméyin. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read Bahkddur 
Khdn, The Madsir does not give his name. The list of the Tabag&t mentions a 
‘Bahér Kh&n, a Khécah Khail Afghdn, who held a command of Two Thousand.’ Bahar 
Khan Khacah Khail is also mentioned in several places in the Akbarnémah. He 
is therefore most probably the same as given by Abulfazl in this list. Perhaps we 
have to read Pahdr Rhdn, instead of Bahér Khdn; vide No. 407. The notice in the 
Tabagét implies that he was dead in 1001. 
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88. Sha’h Fakhbruddi’n, son of Mir Qésim, a Miisawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

Shah Fakhruddin came, in 961, with Humaytin to India. In the 9th year of 
Akbar’s reign, he served in the army which was sent against "Abdullah Kh4n Uzbak 
(No. 14). Inthe 16th year, he was in the mangali, or advance corps, commanded 
by Khani Kalin (No. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and 
Hakim ’Ainulmulk to Mir Abii Turab and I’timad Khén (No. 67). On the road he 
fell in with the former, and went to I’timid whom he likewise induced to pay his 
respects to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M.’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). He was also among the grandees who 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 325, note, where according to 
the Akbarndmah we have to read 24th Rabi’ II., for 4th Rabi’ I). After this, he 
was made Governor of Ujjain, and received the title of Nagdbat Khdn.* In the 
end of the 24th year, he was made Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarson 
Muhammad Khan (No. 32), where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, 
‘died (986, Tabagat). 

89. Ra’jah Ra’m Chand Baghelah. 

A few MSS. read Bhageluh, which form Tod says is the correct one. Baghelah, 
however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Rajah of Bhat’h (or Bhattah, as the Madsir spells it). Among 
the three great Rajahs of Hindustan, whom Babar mentions in his Memoirs, the 
Rajahs of Bhat’h are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer Ténain, regard- 
ing whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this book. His fame had reached 
Akbar; and in the 7th year, the emperor sent Jaldluddin Qurchi (No. 213) to Bhat’h, 
to induce Tansin to come to Agrah. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse 
Akbar’s request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agrah, and the first time that Tansin performed at court, the Emperor made him a 
present of two lak’hs of Rupees. Tansin remained with Akbar. Most of his composi- 
tions are written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are even now-a-days every where 
repeated by the people of Hindustan. 

When Agaf Khan (I.) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 367),* he came in con- 
tact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Rajah became ‘a servant’ of 
Akbar. In the 14th year, Ram Chand lost Fort K&linjar, as related on p. 369. He 
sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from distrust would not pay his respects person- 
ally. In the 28th year, therefore, when Akbar was at Shah4bad, he ordered a corps 
to march to Bhat’h ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey him to court. 
Rajah Bir Bar and Zain Kokah were selected for this office, and Ram Chand came at 
last to court, where he was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of Rajah. But 
en his way from court to Bhat’h, he fell from his palanquin, and died soon after, in the 


* The Lucknow Edition of the /bar- 7On p. 367, Ram Chand is by mis- 
ndmah (III., p. 222) calls him Nugeb- take called Ham Chandr. 
Khdn (?). 
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38th year (1001; vide p. 358). His sudden death led to disturbances in Bandhu of 
which Bikramajit, a young relation of Rém Chand, had taken possession, Akbar 
therefore sent Rajah Patrdés (No. 196) with troops to Béndhiu, and the Mughuls, 
according to custom, erected throughout the district military stations (¢’hdnahs). At 
the request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Ism4’fl Qulf Kh&4n (No. 46) to Bandhi, to 
convey BikramAjit to court (41st year), their intention being to prevent Baéndhi from 
being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a 
mege of eight months and several days, Bandhti was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year, Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made R&jah of Ban- 
dha. In the 2ist year of Jah4ngir’s reign, Amr Singh, another grandson of Ram Chand, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. In the 8th year of Shdhjah4n, when “Abdul- 
lah Khdn Bahadur marched against the refractory zam{ndér of Ratanptir, Amr Singh 
brought about a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Antip 
Singh. In the 24th year, when R4jah Pah4y Singh Bandelah, Jagirddr of Chaurigadh, 
attacked Antip, because he had afforded shelter to Dairém, a zamindar of Chaurdgadh, 
Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew from Rew& (which after the destruc- 
tion of Bandhii had been the family seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, how- 
ever, Sayyid Calfbat Khan, Governor of [léh4bAd (vide p. 392) conducted him 
to Court, where Aniip turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, 2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhii and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Kha’n, Muhammad Husain of Khurdsén. 

He was Mir Bakshé and Mir ’Arz. In the 11th year, Muzaffar Khan (No. 37 ) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, he came one day drunk to the Darbar, and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a horse, and then put him into prison. 

He was subseqtently released, and attached ts Mun'im’s Bengal corps. In the 
battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he was severely wounded. Though his wounds commenced 
to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his health, and died, a few days after the 
battle, in Orisa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers (Madsir, 1,000). 

The Madsir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary punishment, 
which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Lashkar Khdn was conferred by Jahangir on Abul Hasan Mash- 
hadi, and by Shahjahan on Jén Nisér Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 392). In the 17th year, he 
served in the manga/d, which, under the command of Khan i Kalan (No. 16) was sent 
to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, he was ordered with other Amirs to 
pursue the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi (p. 396), who had removed their families and 
property from Patan to [dar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of the 
Imperialists. When Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to 
Mirz§ "Abduyrahim (No. 29), but appointed S.A. as Governor. In the same year, 
Muhammad Husain Mirzé, Shéh Mirzé, and Sher Khén Fiulddf, besieged Patan ; 
but they dispersed on the approach of M. ’Aziz. 

In the 20th year, S. A. and his nephews S. Qfsim and S. Hashim quelled the 
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disturbances in which Jalaluddin Qurchi (No. 213) had lost his life. In 984, he 
served under Shahbiz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwinah. According to 
the Tabagdt, which calls him a Commander of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abulfaz! mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 289, 1. 4 from below. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S. Jamdluddin, was killed by the untimely explosion of a 
mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 368). 

This 8. Jamaluddin must not be confounded with the notorious S, Jaméaluddin 
who was executed in 993 (Baddont II, 345). He was a grandson of S. Mahmad 
(No. 75), S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Ka’kar ’Aly Kha’n i Chishti. 

He came with Humdyun to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973), he was sent 
together with Shéh Quli Néranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katangah, because Mahdi 
Qisim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. Kakar served also under 
Mu’izzul-Mulk (No. 61), and was present in the battle of Khairébéd. He took part 
in the bloody fight at Sarnal (middle of Sha’ban, 980; vide p. 333). He was then 
attached to Mun’im’s corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and 
his son were killed (end of 981; Afudsir, 980). 

93. Ra’i Kalya’n Mall, Zamindar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of R4i Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned above, p. 357. 

94. Tahir Kha’n, Mir Faraghat, son of Mir Khurd, who was atdlig 
to Prince Hindal. 

His name is not given in the Madsir, Tha Tabaqdé merely says that he was 
a grandee of Humaytn, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the rank of a Com- 
mander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, he had a son Bdgé Khda, 
who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we Bee that he was one of 
Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79), Qutluq Qadam Khb&a 
(No. 123), Peshrau Khan (No. 280), Hakim ul Mulk, Muqbil Khan, Shimal Khao 
(No. 154), he assisted in the capture of the wild and mad Khwajah Mu’azzam, 
brother of Akbar’s mother. 

95. Shah Muhammad Kha’n of Qalit. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he is often called Sh4h Muhammad Khani 
Qandahari. The 2fadstr says, that the name of the town of Qalatis generally spelt 
with a ,5, Q; but that the Hazarahs pronounce Kaldt, with a K. 


Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bairém, and was with him in Qandahar, 
which Humaytin had given Bairim as jdgér, Bairfém, however, left it entirely in 
S. M.’s hands. Bahdédur Khan (No. 22) was then Governor of Dawar, and had 
bribed several grandees to hand over Qandahar to him ; but S. M. discovered the plot 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahér. S. M. knew 
that he could expect no assistance from Huméytin, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp of Per- 
sia that it was Huméytin’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should therefore send troops, 
defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. Tahmasp sent 3000 Turkmdn 
troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of Sistén, Faréh, and Garmafr. Their leader, 
"Ali Yar, surprised Bahadur and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not 
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even keep Dawar. He therefore fled to India. 8. M. had thus got rid of one danger; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would not hand over the 
town. Sh&h Tahmdsp then ordered his nephew, Sult4n Husain Mirzé, son of Bahram 
Mirz4 (vide No. 8, p 313), Wali Khalffah ShAmlii, and others, to besiege Qandahér. 
The siege had lasted for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew. Tahmaésp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husain Mirz4 with ‘Alf 
Saltin, Governor of Shirfz, to Qandah4r with positive orders to take the town. ‘Alf 
Salt4n was shot during the siege, and Sult4n Husain Mfrz& remained encamped be- 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered 8. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, 
according to HumA&ytin’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the Madsir, 
differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version in his great work entitled ’Mlamdrd: Stkandar. 
According to that history, TahmAsp, at the very first request of Shah Muhammad, 
sent Sultan Husain Mirz& with Walf Khalifah and other nobles to Qandahfr. They 
defeated Bahfdur; but as 8S. M. would not hand over Qandahér, Tahmasp sent ’Alf 
Salt4n with a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husain Mirzi governor of Dawar 
and Qandah4r. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar’s reign in 
India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Sarangpur, in which Biz Bahfdur lost Malwah, and served, in the 9th year, in the 
war against "Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), In the 12th year, he was made 
governor of Kot’ha. In the 17th year, he was among the auxiliaries of Mirz& ‘Aziz 
Kokah, and was wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Regarding ’Adil Khan, 8. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Ra‘i Surjan Hada. 

He is often merely called Réi Had&, The Hadas are a branch of the Chauhfns. 
The Sirk&r of Rantanbhir is called after them Hddautf. 

R4i Surjan was at first in the service of the Rana, and defied the Mughuls, be- 
eause he thought himself safe in Rantanbhir, Akbar, after the conquest of Chitor 
(p. 368), besieged in the end of the 13th year, Rantanbhir, and R. 8., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a month—sent his sons Daud& and 
Bhoj (No. 176) to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on 
the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and killed several people, among them Shaikh Bahéuddfn Majztb of 
Badéon, but was cut down by one of Muzaffar Kh4n’s men. As R. §.’s sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them; and 
he sent them back to their father. At R. 8.’s request, Husain Quif Khan (No. 
24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted R. 8. to the Emperor, Rantanbhir was 
annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). . 

R. 8. was made Governor of Gadha-Katangah from where, in the 20th year, he 
waa transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 
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Suon after, Daud’ fled and created disturbances in Bandi. Zain Khan Kokah 
(No. 34), R.S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent to Bindi, which was con- 
quered in the beginning of 985, After the conquest, R. 8S. was made a commander of 
Two Thousand. Danda who had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Kban 
(p. 400). Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. 8. served in the 25th year, after Muzaflar’s (No. 37) death, in Bihar. The 
Madsir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabaqat, it is clear, that 
he had been dead for some time in 1001. 


For R. S.’s son, Rai Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 
97. Sha’ham Kha’n Jalair. 


Jaliir is the name of a Chaghtai tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayitin governor of 
Jaunptr. Baba Beg took also part in the battle of Chausa, in which Humayun was 
defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to Agrah, and ordered Bab& Beg and other 
gvandecs to bring up the camp and the Begumns. In attempting to rescue the Ladies 
of the Harem, Bab&é Beg was killed by an Afghan near the so tent. 

Shaham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966), he served castes with the two 
Jaldirs mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Khan i Sistini (No. 55), Chalmab 
Beg (68), Kamal Khan Ghakkar, and Qiyé Khan Gung (No. 33), under Khan Zaman 
(No. 13) in the Jaunpir District against the Afghans. The war continued till 
the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of "Adli, Mubariz Khan, after Bairam’s death, 
made a final attempt to overthrow the Mughuls. In the 10th year, Sh, Kh. served 
against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year, he served under Mun’im in the Bengal and Oris& wars, was 
present in the battle of Takaroit and pursued with Todar Mall the Afghans to Bhadrak 
(p. 375). After Mun'im’s death at Gaur (p. 376), the grandees put Sh. Kh. in 
command of the army till the Emperor should send a new commander. In the 2]st 
year, he took part in the battle near Ag Mahull (p. 331). In the 24th year, he was 
jdgirddr of Hajiptir (opposite Patna). After Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before 
Todar Mall had arrived, he defeated and killed Sa’id i Badakhshi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ’Arab Bahadtir, whom Shahbaz Khan (p. 400) had 
defeated. In the 26th year, Sh. Kh. was stationed at Narhan. In this year, Ma’cim 
Khan i Farankhtidi (No. 157) had been driven by the imperialists from Bahraich over 
Kalyanptr to Muhammadabad, which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpur. 
Sh. Kh. from Narhan, Pahaiy Khan (No. 407) from Ghazipir, and Qasim from 
Jaldpur, united their contingents, and pursued Ma’cum so effectually, that he applied 
to M. ’Aziz Kokah, to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 32nd year, he was 
made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. In the end of the same year, he 
accompanied Sultan Murdd, who conducted M. Sulaimén (No. 5) to court. In the 
beginning of the 33rd year, he assisted Cadiq Khan (No. 43) in his expedition against 
Jalalah ‘Tariki in Terah. 

In the 4rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akbar made Dihli 
his residence. It was proved that Sh. had Leen oppressive, and he was therefore repri- 
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manded. Two years later, he served in the A'sir war, and died during the siege of that 
fort, Zi Hajjah, 1009. 

The Tadbagd¢ says that Shaham Khan was in 1001, a Commander of Two 
Thousand. 

The Akbarndmakh mentions two other Jaléir Grandees— 

1. Sultén Husain Khdn Jaldir. He was mentioned above, p. 384, 1. 2. 

2. Muhammad Khén Jaldir. The Tabdgat says of him, ‘he is an old Amir, 
and is at present (1001) mad.’ He served under Khan Zaman in the war with Hemi. 
In the beginning of the 4th year, all three Jal&irs served under Khin Zam4n against 
the Afghans in the Jaunpur District. 

98. A’saf Kha’‘n (III.), [Mirz4 Qiwémuddin] Ja’far Beg, son of Ba- 
di’uzzamén of Qazwin. 

His father Mirz& Badf’uzzam4n was the son of Agh4 Mullé Dawatdaér of Qazwin 
(de p. 369). M. Badi’, during the reign of Sh4h Tahmasp, had been vaztr of 
Kashan, and Ja’far had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), Jafar Beg came to India, and was pre- 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghidsuddin ‘Alf Acaf Khén II. (No. 126), on his 
return from the [dar expedition. The new Ddgh law having then been introduced 
(cide p. 242), Akbar made Ja’far a Commander of Twenty (Bés¢?) and attached him 
to the Ddkhilis (p. 232) of his uncle. According to Baddont (III., 216) people 
attributed this minimum of royal favour to the malice of Ja’far’s uncle. The post 
was 50 low, that Ja’far threw it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with Shamsuddin i Khafi 
(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja’far and Shams found means to escape, the 
former chiefly through his winning manners. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja‘far met 
with a better reception than before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of 4gaf Khdn. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshi, vice 
Qazi ’Ali. In his first expedition, against the Rana& of Udaipur, Acaf was successful. 

In the 32nd year, he was appointed T’hanahdar of Sawad (Swat), vice Ism4’'il Quli 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 361, where for Watjur read Bijor). Inthe 
87th year, Jalilah Raushani fled to ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Turan; but 
finding no support, he returned to Teraéh, and stirred up the Afridi and Urakzaf 
Afghéns. Acaf was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kokah, 
defeated Jalalah. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists; his 
women were given to Wahdat ‘Ali, who was said to be Jaldlah’s brother, while the 
other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year, Agaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jégir holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshér, and Hasan ’Arab, were the most import- 
ant. The cultivation of Za'fardn (saffron, vide p. 84) and hunting were declared 
monopolies, and the revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ’Alf, 3. ¢., 
at one lac of kharwdrs, at 24 ddéms each (vide p. 346). A’caf only stayed three days 
in Kashmfr, and returned to L&hor. In the 42nd year, when Kashmfr had become all 
but desolated through the oppressions of the Jégir holders, Acaf was made Governor of 
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the province. In the 44th year, (beginning of 1008), he was appointed Diwdan i kul, 
vice Patr Das (No. 196). 

In 1013, Prince Salim (Jahaingtr) rebelled against Akbar ; but a reconciliation 
was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for twelve days under surveil- 
lance. After this, he received Gujrat as ¢uyzl, and gave up the Cuibahs of T&habid 
and Bihar, of which during bis rebellion be had taken possession. Bihar was given to 
Agaf who, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Acaf was called to court, and appointed atdltg to Prince 
Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Ran&. The expedition was, however, 
interrupted by the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. In the 2nd year, 1015, JahAngir, after 
suppressing Khusrau’s revolt, left Lahor for Kabul, and as Sharif Khén Amir ul Umara 
remained dangerously ill in India, Acaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.* But he never trusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Acaf’s death (Tuzuk, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’s death, the kings* of the Dak’hin had been restless, 
and Malik Ambar had seized upon several places in the Balag’hat District. The 
Khan Khanan, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover the loss, 
and Jabangir sent Prince Parwiz to the Dak’hin, with Agaf Khan as atdlig, and the 
most renowned grandees of the Court, as Rajah Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan 
Lodi, Khan i A’zam, (No. 21), "Abdullah Khan, “each in himself sufficient for 
the conquest of a country.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 

jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled everything, and the 
Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige (p. 326). Not long after, in 1021, 
Agaf died at Burhanpir. The Zdriih of his death is-— 

wiauref ) tsa doo, A hundred times Alas! for Acaf Khan ! 


The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Agaf Khin is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was an able 
financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for him to 
know the contents of a paye. He was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens; and he often transacted business with 
a garden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of 
Akbar’'s disciples (p. 209). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled Mérndmah, ranks after Niz4m’s 
Shirin Khusrau. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

Acaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Zain ul’ dbidin. He was acommander of Fifteen Hundred, 
500 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. He had a son Mirsé 
Ju'far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing under thesame takhallug (Jafar). 
He, Zahid Khan Kokah, and M. Shafi (Pddishdhndmah ; Sagi, Madsir),son of Saif 


1 It was customary under the Mughul * Mughul Historians do not like to 
Government to confer a pen-box or a gol- call] the rulers of the Dak’bin kiags. 
den inkstand, or both, as insignia on The word which they generally use, is 
Diwans, When such officers were de- dunyddar, which is a meaningless title. I 
posed, they generally returned the pre- have not found this title used in histones 
sents. written before the Akbarndmak. 
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Kh&n, were such intimate friends, that Shéhjahin dubbed them sik ydr, ‘ the three 
frends.’ He later resigned the service, and lived in Agrah on the pension which Shéh- 
Jahan granted and Aurangzfb increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Sukrdb Khdn. He was under Shéhjah4n a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mirzd'Al Agghar. Hoe was a hasty youth, and could not bridle his tongue. 
In the Parendah expedition, he created dissensions between Shh Shujé’ and Mahabat 
Kh4n. He served in the war against Jujhér Bandelah, and perished at the explosion 
of a tower in Fort Dhaminf, as related in the Pddtshdhndmah. He had just been 
married to the daughter of Mu’tamid Khin Bakhshf (author of the Zgbdindmah + 
Jakdagirt) ; but as no cohabitation had taken place, Sh4hjahén married her to 
Khan Dauran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirzd’Askari. He was in the 20th year of Shahjah4n a Commander of 500, 
100 hoarse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndmah mention two relations of Acaf— 
1, Muhammad Cdlih, son of Mirz4 Shah{, brother or nephew of Agaf. Ho was a 
Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the second year of Sh4hjabén’s 
reign. 2. Mugim, a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 


XI, Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 


99. Shaikh Fari’d i Bukha’ri’. 

The Jgbdlndmah, according to the Muadsir, says, he belonged to the Misawt 
Sayyids; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukh4ri Sayyid’s trace their descent to 
Sayyid Jalal i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Im4m ’Ali Nagi Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh 'Abdulghaffar of Dihlf, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on Sayurghal tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was born as Dihlf(Zwuzvk,p. 68). He entered Akbar’s service early. 
In the 28th year, when M. ’Aziz (No. 21) resigned from ill-health the command of the 
Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
w4n, where Qutli of Oyis& had collected his Afghins. Qutli having made proposals 
of peace, 8. F. was ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through 
Qutla’s treachery (vide Stewart's Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a Com- 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command of 1600. He was 
also appointed Mir Bakhshf, and had also for some time the Daftar i Tan in his 
charge, i. ¢., he had to settle all matters relating to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahfngir, was due to the decided support he gave Jahan- 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he obtained over Prince 
Khusrau at Bhaironwél. When Prince Salim occupied [lahébad during his rebellion 
against his father, appointing his servants to mungabs and giving them jagirs, Akbar 
favoured Prince Khusrau so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, asort of reconciliation was effected, and Salfm’s men were sent to Gujrat. When 
Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside the Fort of Agrah ; and 
M. ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and Rajah Man Singh, who from family considerations 
favoured Khusrau’s succession, placcd their own men at the gates of the fort, and 
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cand Srosh Farid to take the command. But Sh. F. did not care for their arrange- 
ous ane wertever to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before Akbar 
re iead his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a commander of 50v0, 
voc she tith of Cdhibussayl wa-lgalam,’ and was appointed Mir Bakhshi. 

\ short time after, on the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014, Prince Khusrau suddenly left 
\seah, and went plundering and recruiting to Lahor. Sh. F., with other Bukhar 
voi many Bairha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst Jahangir himself followed 
seo atter, accompanied by Sharif Khan Amir ul Umard, and Mahabat Khan, who 
were hostile to Sh. F., and took every possible opportunity of slandering him. 
Sultan Khusrau had gone to Lihor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. Fs arrival with 12000 horse at the Ab i Sultdnpir. He raised the siege, and 
atvived at the Bith, which Sh. F. had just crossed. Khusrau was immediately 
attached. The fight was unusually severe. The Barha and Bukhari Sayyids bad 
to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in the van under the command of 
Saif Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmiid Khan Kundliwal, (p. 392) and Sayyid Jalal. 
There were about 50 or 60 of the Barha Sayyids opposed to 1500 Badakhshi troopers, 
and had not S. Kamal (p. 397) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Pddishdh salamat, the Barha Sayyids would have been cut down to a 
man. Suyyid Saif Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal died a few days after 
the battle. About four hundred of Khusrau’s troopers were killed, and the rest dis- 
persed. Khusrau’s jewel-box fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took 
place in the neighbourhood of Bhaironwal.? In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced 
S. F., and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Parganah of 
the name of Fathabad, and was given Sh. F. as a present. He received, besides, 
the title of AMurtazd Ahdn, and was appointed governor of the Cubah of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir an immense ruby made into a ring, 
which weighed 1 mtsqal, 15 surkhs, and was valued at 25000 Rs. As the relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people in Gujrat, he was recalled from Ahmadabad (Tucuk, 
p. 73). In the 65th year, he was made governor of the Panjib. In 1021, he made 
preparations to invade Kangrah. He died at Pat’hin in 1025, and was buried at 
boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an 


, island in the middle of the Chanab, and 
swam back. This came to the ears of 


This title we also find in old inserip- 
tions, e. g. in those ot Tribeni and Sat- 
ganuw, Hugli District. It means Lord 
uf the sword and the pen. 


* Bhairouwal, on our maps Lhyrowal, 
lies on the road from Jélindhar to Am- 
ritsir, on the right bank of the bidh. 
After the deleat, Khusrau fled north- 

wards with the view of reaching Rahtas 
beyond the right bank of the Jhelum. 
He had therefore to cross the Rawi, the 
Chanab, and the Jhelam. On coming 
to the Chandb, at a place called Shdh- 
pur (a very common name in the Panjab), 
he could not get boats. He theretore 
went to Sodharah, which is also men- 
tioned as a place for crossing in the 
Tubaqdt 1 2 Nacirt,—on our maps Sodra, 
N. E. of Vazirabid—and induced some 


the Chaudri of Sodharah, and a report 
was sent to Abul Qasim Tamkin (No. 
199), one of Jahangir's officers stationed 
at Gujrat (at some distance from the right 
bank of the Chanab, opposite to Vazira- 
bid). Hecame, took Khusrau from the 
island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. 
The news of the capture reached Jahan- 
gir at Lahor on the last Muharram 1v16, 
t. e. 52 days after Khusrau’s flight from 
Agrah. On the 3rd Cafar, Khusraa, 
Hasan Beg i Badakhshi (No. 167), and 
‘Abdurrahim Khar, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Bagh i Mirzé Kémris. 


Sabet tas 
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Dibli (xs. p. 159). At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 
3000 horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihl{f, entitled Asdrugeanddid, 
No. 77, says that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid Ahmad i Bukhari. Of Farid’s 
tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade (dd/dn). But he wrongly places the 
death of the Shaikh in the 9th year or 1033 A. H., instead of im the eleventh year, 
or 1025. Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Surds built by Shaikh Farid in Dihli, which 
has since been repaired by the English Government, and is now used as a jail (dldcha, 
jel khdnak). 

According to the Tuzuk, p. 65, Salimgadh (Dihlf) belonged to S. Farid. It 
had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the midst (dar miydn) 
ofthe Jamnah. Akbar had given it to Farid.’ 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 Ashrafis were found in his house, which very 
likely gave rise to the Tdrtkh of his death— 

dy! oy sto dad, khurd burd (1025, A. H.). 


* He gave, and left (carried off) little.’ 

Shaikh Farfd was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always gave with 
his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and received 
money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again money, but 
told him not to tell others; else they might take the money from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagir lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province,? and paid for every marriage feast and out- 
fit; he even gave pregnant women of his clan moncy for the same purpose for the 
benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sardis. The one in Dihlf has been mentioned above. In Ah- 
madabad, a mahallah was adorned by him and received as a memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town he built the Masjid and Tomb of Shéh Wajfhuddin 
(died 988 ; Baddoné III, 43). He also built Farfddbdd near Dihli, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being included in the parganah of Faridabad (Elliot’s 
Glossary, Beames’ Edition, II, p. 123). In Lahor also, a Mahallah was built by him, 
a large bath, and a chauwk, or bazar. The Government officers under him received 
annually three khil'ats ; to his footmen he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 picked troopers. Neither in the reign of Akbar, 
nor that of Jahangir, did he build a palace for himself. He always lived as if on the 
march. He paid his contingent personally, little caring for the noise and tumult 
incident to such offices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher 
Khan, had taken leave in Gujrft, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. 


* The family must have had large pos- extensive possessions along the Jamnah. 
sessions in Dib; for when Akbar, in the ?In Dihli, Ahmadabad, and many 

1 year, visited Dihli, he stayed in other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu- 
8h. Farid’s mansion, and Abulfazl (Az‘- khari Sayyids. Vide Nos. 77, 78. 
barndmak LI, p. 196) speaks of his 
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boedwace KReadroon his march to Kangrah. The Shaikh ordered Dwarké Das 
Ste pay the man his wares, and the Bakhshi wrote out the Descriptive 
pomer one day's pay. 


Ss “eNOS 
Me rae t But Farid got angry, and said, “ He is an 
wore aed theo sh be sees rather lite, my affairs have not fared ill on account 
Noe N Geer gre Soot Dos wiele vay.” The man got 7000 Rs., his whole pay for 
SN YT oN 

Net and daw.” ex aims the anthor of the Madsrr, “change as before, and the 
‘oS saycns tarn as of old, but I:¢43 has no longer such men. Per 
lew Ne Bae o 2 or seme other country 1” 


His daughter ats: Ud childless. He had adopted 


we vena Mica, Muhammad Sa’id and Mir Khan. 


Shug Ck Barred Sad no son. 
T::¥ lived in great pomp, and 
cab ouet care tor the emperor. Though often warisi. they would noisily pass the 
wee tn pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Erryeror, their boats being lighted 
“ewer torches and coloured lamps. One night ther <d so again, and Mahabat 
Kan. whom Jahangir had given a hint, sent one of Lis men and killed Mir Khan. 
wh of demanded of the emperor Mahabat’s blood; but Mabatat got together several 
‘ryapoevtable’ witnesses who maintained before the emperor that Mir Khan had been 
eat by Muhammad Sa‘id, and Shaikh F. had to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa’td was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a» Commander 
wt Seven Hundred, 300 horse (Padishdha. II, 743). 

Sayyid Jafar, Sh. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar's service. He was killed m 
the battle of Patan (p. 397, 1. 5). 

The Pddishdhndmah (I, b., 316, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid Badr, son 
al Shaikh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and Sayyid Bhakar, son of 
Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

100. Sama‘nji’ Kha‘n, son of Chalmah Beg. 

For Samdnji we often find in MSS. Samdjt. The Turkish samdn means hay, 
no that Samdnji, or Samdachit would mean one who looks after the hay. 

The name of this grandce is neither given in the Madsir, nor the Tabagdt. Nor 
have I come across his name in the Akbarndmah. It remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi’ Khe’n, son of Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 344. The Tabagdt says that, in 1001, he 
was governor of Patan (Gujrat).’ 


1Tardi Khan is also mentioned in 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p. 
19, 1.16. But this a mistake. It should 
be Zar Khdn, not Zardi Khan. The 
word ¢ogndi, . c., also is a mistake, and 
should be Zogbdi. Pages 18, 19 of the 
Tuzuk treat of Akbar’s forced march to 
Patan in Gujrat (vide p. 325, note, and 
p- 406, 1.10). The Madsir (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p. 163, 5.) 
mentions the 4th Rabi’ 1. as the day when 


Akbar left Agrah ; but from the Akbarna- 
mah (Lucknow Edition, ITI, 18 ££) it is 
clear that Akbar left Agrah on the 24th 
Rabi’ IT, 981, and engaged the enemies 08 
the 9th day after his departure, &. ¢., on 
the 5th Jumada I., 981. Hence the date 
5th Jumada I, 980, which Sayyid Ab- 
mad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should 
be corrected to 5th Juméda I, 981. 

The comparison of the several sources 
for a history of Akbar's reign, and the 
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102. Mihtar Khe’n, Anfsudd{n, a servant of Huméyin. 

The word mihkfar, pr. a prince, occurs very often in the names of HumAyiin’s 
servants. Thus in the Akbarndmahk (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I. p. 269,—a very 
interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, &c., who accompanied the 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of Anis (-uddin). He was Huméyiin’s treasurer 
on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th. year, when Rantanbhtr had been conquered (vide No. 96), the fort 
was pat in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning of 984), he 
accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Ran& Partab of Maiwar, and dis- 
tinguished himself as leader of the Chanddwul (rear). In the 25th year, he helda 
jégir in Audh, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma’¢im Khan Faran- 
khidf (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death a Commander 
of Three Thousand. According to the Tabagdt, he was in 1001 a Commander of 2500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four yearsold. If I 
tead the MSS. of the Madsir correctly, he was a Katf, and looked upon his tribe with 
much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. It is said that he paid his con- 
tingent monthly. 

Minis Khdn, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 130 horse. Add Télib, son of Minis Khan, was employed as treasurer 
(Adizdnch#) of the Cubah of Bengal. 

103. Rai Durga’ Sisodiah. 

Rai Durgé is generally called in the Akbarndmakh, Rai Durg4 Chandrdwat 
( Ssyaie), The home of the family was the Parganah of Rampiir, also called 
Idémptir, near Chftor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign, R4i Durgd accompanied Prince Murad on his 
expedition against Mirz& Muhammad Hakim of KAbul. In the 28th year, fe was 
attached to Mfrz& Khan's (No. 29) corps, and distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. 
In the 30th year, he was with M. ’Azfz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’hin. In the 36th 
year, he followed Prince Murad to Malwah, and later to the Dak’hin. 

In the 45th year, Akbar sent him after Muzaffar Husain Mirzé. He then ac- 
companied Abulfazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on leave. He returned, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 63), he had served Akbar for upwards of forty years. 
Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of R4n& Udai Singh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of Four Thousand. He is 
said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tabagdt says that he was in 1001 s Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Madsir continues the history of his descendants, from which the following 
tree has been taken. 
correction of the MSS., is a truly her- printed historical editions has very much 


culean labour, which the want of critical increased. Jide No. ld, 
acdmen on the part of the editors of our 
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renealogy of the Raos of Rimpur (Islampir), Chitor. 


1. Rai Durga’ Sisodiah 
¢ (Chandra wat) 


| 
2. Rao Chanda (Jahangir) 
| 


(a.) A son——— (o.) Rup Mukund 


| 
3. Rao Dauda (Shahjahan) 


A. Rio Hatti Sineh (Do.}! 
[died childless ] 
5. (a.) Rao Rup Singh———6. (3.) Rao Amr Singh 
[died childless | (Aurangzib) 


7. Rao Muhkam Singh 
8. Rao Gopal Singh 

| 
9. Rao Ratan Singh 


Rio Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim Khana 
(Aurangzib-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Madhu’ Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das (No. 27), 

‘He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 333), In the beginning of the 21st 
year (Muharram, 98+) he served under Man Singh against Rana Kika, and distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Gogandah (2Ist Rabi’? IL, 984).2 In the 30th 
year, he accompanied Mirzi Shahrukh (No. 7) on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 
Blst year, after the death of Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Rajah 
Bhagwan from T’hinah Langar, where he was stationed, to “Alf Masjid, where Mia 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tabagdt, he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

His son, Chatr Sad, or Satr Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a Commander 
of Fificen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his two sons, Bhim Singh 
and Anand Singh, in the Dak ‘hin, in the 8rd year of Shahjahan’s reign. His third 
son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn- 
I., p, 294; I., b., pp. 305, 314.) 


battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh's 
report, it is clear that Man Singh set out 
on the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the 
battle took place on the 21st Rabi’ I, ef 


27There is some confusion in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 
Thus in the Pddishdhnamah, Ed. Bibl. 
Indica, I, b., 305, he is called Methi 


Singh; but Hattt Singh in the same 
work, Vol. II, p. 730, and Hatht, on 
p- 374. 

2 It was said above, p. 339, 1. 1., that 
the battle of Gogandab was fought in 
985. This is the statement of the Zaba- 

dt, which the Madsir follows in its 
fecal note of Rajah Man Singh, 
But trom the Akbarndimah aud the His- 
tory of Badioni, who was present in the 


the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 306, 
note 1), that the chronology of the Tabaqa& 
is erroneous. Badaoni ascribes the errors 
to the omission of the intercalary days, 
and a confusion of solar and lunar years. 
Historians should bear this in mind. The 
Akbarnémah is the only source for @ 
history of Akbar’s reign, and the Sawd- 
nth should be the guide of Historians. 
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1056. Sayyid Qa’sim, and 143. Sayyid Ha’shim, sons of Sayyid Mah- 
mud Khén of Bérha, Kindliw4l (No. 75). 

In the 17th year, S. Qésim served under Khén ’Alam (No. 58), in the pursuit 
of Muhammad Husain Mirz&, who: after his deféat by M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) ha@ 
withdrawn to the Dak’hin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 2Ist year, with RAi Rai Singh (No. 44) against Sultan 
Deorah, ruler of Sarohf; and distinguished himself in the conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year, both brothers served under Shahbéz Khan (No. 80) against the 
Rana. In the 25th year, when Chandr Sen, son of Maldeo, raised disturbances, both 
brothers, who had jdgirs in Ajmfr, were ordered to march against him. Both again 
distinguished themselves in the 28th year, and served in the hardwal of Mirzé Khan 
(No. 29) in the Gujrdt war. 

S. Hashim was killed in the Battle of SarkicH, near Ahmadabad. 8S. Qasim was 
wounded. He was subsequently appointed T’lianahdar of Patan. When Mirz&é Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor of Ahmadabad, Qfsim was again 
appointed to a command and operated successfully against Muzaffar, Jam (zamindar 
of Little Kachh), and K’hangar (zamindér of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirz& Khan, Khan.i A’zam (No. 21) was appointed Governor 
of Gujrat. Qfsim continued to. serve in Gujrét, and distinguished himself especially 
in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing of Sulfén Murdd’s Dak’hin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander of 1600. 


Regarding their sons, vide p. 392. 


XIT. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 


106. Ra’i Sa'l Darba’ri’, Shaikhéwat. 

He is also called Rajah Rai Sél Darbari, and is the son.of Rai Rai Mall Shaikha- 
wat, in whose service Hasan Khan Sir (father of Sher Shah) was for-some time. 

As remarked above (p. 328, No..23), the Kachhwahahs are divided into Rajawats 
and Shaikh4wats. To the latter branch belong Rajahs Lon Karan, Rai Sal, &c. ; the 
former contains Man Singh’s posterity (the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term Shatkhdwat, or Shekhdwat, as it is generally pronounced, is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. A Muhammadan 
Shaikh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for him till-he got ason. From motives 
of gratitude, the boy was-called Shaikh.» Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
awat Branch 

Réi S4l was employed at Court, as his title of Darbdré indicates. He was in 
charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was promoted, and served in 
the Dak’hin. He died there at an advanced age. He had twenty-one sons,. each of 
whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Rai S4l was in the Dak’hin, M&dhu Singh and other grandchildren of his, 
colleeted a lot of ruffians, and occupied Rai Sal's paternal possessions. But Mat’hura 


" He is the same as the Shaikhji of twelfth descondant of Dholé Rai (p. 329). 
Jaipir genealogies. Shaikhji is said to ® Called in the Madsir jJoxyS, Khan- 
have been a grandson of Udaikaran, dar or Ghandar, ‘ near Amber.’ 
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Das, a Bengali, who was Rai Sal's Munshi and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s 
lands. 

Alter Rai Sal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to the custom of 
dhe Zamindars of the aye, in feud with their neighbours and with each other. Rajah 
Girdhar, Rai Sal's son, is almost the only one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarnamah we see that Rai Sal entered early Akbar’s service; for he 
was present in the battle of Khairdbad (p. 382), in the fight at Sarndl (p. 333), and 
accompanied the Einperor on his foreed march to Patan and AhmadabAd (p. 416, note). 

The Pddishihndémah (1.,b., p. 314) mentions another son of Rai Sal's, Bhoj Raj, 
who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabaqgdé says that Rai Sal was, in 1001, a Commander of Two Thousand. 
Abulfazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This mangad is unusual, 
and Rai Sal stands alone in this class. It does not occur in the lists of Grandees 
in the Pddishdhndmah. From other histories also it is clear that the next higher 
Mangab after the Huzdri was the Iuzdr o pdngadi, or Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. 


AJIT. Commanders of One Thousand. 


107. Muhibb ’Ali’ Kha’n, son of Mir Khalifah. 

This grandee must not be confounded with AWuhtbb "Ali Khdn Rahtdst (p. 422). 

Muhibb ’Ali Khan is the son of Mir Nizimuddin ’Ali Khalifah, the “pillar of Babar's 
government.” He had no faith in Humaytn, and was opposed to his accession. He 
therefore favoured Mahdi Khwajah, Bibar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before 
Bibar’s death, assumed a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifah happened to be in 
Muhdi’s tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand to his 
beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me.” He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he observed Muqim i Harawi* in the corner of the tent. Mugim reported 
these words to Mir Khalitah, and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir 
Khalifah thereupon changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on 
Babar'’s death, Humaéytin to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ’Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babar and Humayun. 
Hlis wite was Nahid Begum, daughter of Qisim Kokah. Qasim had sacriticed himself 
for Babar. Babar had fallen into the hands of ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, when Qasim 
stepped forward and said that Ae was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar 
escaped. In 975, Nahid Begum went to T’hat’hah, to see her mother, Haji Begum 
(daughter of Mirzi Muyim, son of Mirza Zul-nin). After Qisim Kokah’s death, Haji 
Beguin married Mirzé Hasan, and after him, Mirzé 'Tsé Tarkhan, king of Sindh (p. 362). 
Before Nabid Besum reached T’hat’hah, Mirza ’Ts4 died. His successor, Mirza Baqi 
ill-treated Haji Begum and her daughter. Haji Begum therefore collected a few 
desperate men and watched for an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqf’s person. The 
plot was, however, discovered, and Haji Begum was put into prison. Nahid Begum 
escaped and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmid, ruler 
of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband Mubibb ‘Ali 


? Father of the Historian Nizainuddin Mugim was then Diwdn + Buydtdt, 
Ahmad, author of the Tubugdt i Akbart. 
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to Bhakkar ; and he would give him an army, if he liked to attack T’hat’hah. Na&hid 
Begum did so on coming to court, and Akbar, in the 16th year (978), called for 
Muhibb, who had then retired from court-life, and ordered him to proceed to 
Bhakkar. ? 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujdhid Khdn, a son of his daughter. Sa’id 
Khana (No. 25), Governor of Mult&n, had also received orders to assist Muhibb; but 
at Sult4n Mahmtd’s request, Muhibb came alone, accompanied by only a few hundred 
troopers. When he arrived at Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said that he had changed his 
mind: he might go and attack T’hat’hah without his assistance; but he should do so 
from Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 troopers; 
resolved to punish Sult4n Mahmid for his treachery, and prepared himself to attack 
Bhakkar. Mahmid had 10000 horse assembled near Fort Math’ilah (4ligile), Muhibb 


attacked them, dispersed them, and took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmiid. The con 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmitid’s vaszfr, left his 
master and went with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mub4rak’s son, Beg Oghlu, 
was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sultan Mahmud, 
Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghli. Mubd4rak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mub4rak, and used the money 
which fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the inhabi- 
tants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
people; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for it, could only 
be had for gold. Sultin Mahmid, at last, sent a message to Akbar, and offered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in his stead, who was to take him (Mahmiid) to court ; for he said, he could not trust 
Muhibb. Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gest, Bak4wal-begi, to Bhakkar.’ 
Before Mir Gest arrived, Sult4n Mahmtd had died. New complications arose on his 
arrival, Mujahid Kh4n just besieged Foré Ganj&bah,* and his mother Sami’ah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) who felt offended at Akbar’s proceedings, despatched a few 
ships against Mir Gesti, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesti. The latter now 
entered Bhakkar (981), and the inhabitants handed the keys over to him. 

Bat neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Mir Gest, according to which Mujahid should be allowed to go to T’hat’hah, and that he 
himself with his whole family should be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement 
had been partially carried out, when Mir Gesti despatched a flotilla after Mujahid. 
Muhibb upon this withdrew to Mat’hilah. S4mi’ah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gesti’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and one 


* The conquest of Bhakkar is minute- Abulfazl’s account contuins a few inter- 
ly related in the Zértkh i Ma'cumt (vide esting particulars and differences. For 
No. 329), from which Prof. Dowson in Dowson'’s Mir Kisti, we have to read 


his edition of Elliot's History of India Mir Gest, His biography is given in the 
(I, p. 240 if.) has given extracts, But Maésir. * Generally called Gunjdwak. 
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night. Next day, Mujihid arrived in foreed marches, defeated the enemy,” and occu- 
pied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarson Khan (No, 32) as governor 
to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go tu Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointinent at Court, asa sort of Mir ’Arz. 
As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 23rd year, allowed him to choose one 
of four appointments, the office of Mi» "Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship 
ofa distant province, or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and entered 
at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabugdé among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abulfazl says that it is called in old books Mar- 
Sérah, Six rivers united pass by it in several branches; two branches lie to the south, 
one to the north. The town at the latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second 
branch another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shih Husain Arghin, king of T’hat’hah, had Bhakkar fortified, and 
appointed as Commander his foster-brother Sultin Mahmud. After Shah Husain’s 
death, Sultin Mahumntid declared himself independent at Bhakkar, and Mirza "Isa Tar- 
khan (p. 362) at T’hat’}hah. Both were often at war with each other. Sultan Mah- 
miuid is said to have been a cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before T’hat’hah, it was attached to the 
Cubah of Multan. 

{Muhibb ’Ali’ Kha’n Rahta’si’]. 

Like Muhibb ’Alf Khan, son of Mir Khalifah, Muhibb ’Ali Khan Rahtasf is put 
in the Tubagdé among the Commanders of Four Thousand. It is impossible to say 
why Abulfazl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre- 
quently in the Akbaradmah and other histories. As be was a long time Governor of 
Raht4s in S. Bihar, he is generally called Raktdést. This renowned Fort had passed, 
in 945, into the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shab, 
Fath Khin Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into the hands of 
Sulaiman and Junaid 1 Kararani, The latter appointed Sayyid Muhammad com- 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he handed it over to Shahbaz Kh&n (No. 80), 
at the time of the war with Gajpati and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ’Ali Khan govemor of Rahtéa, and 
Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military Revolt. His son 
also, Habib “Ali Khan (vide No. 133), distinguished himself by his bravery, but was 
killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had collected a band of Afghans and ra- 
vaced S. Bihar. His death affected his father so much, that he became temporarily 


insane. 


2 Tf Prof. Dowson’s MSS. agree with | nimah. Mujahid Khan is again mex 
his version (I, p. 241), the Ziirthh ¢ tioned, @. ¢., p. 282. 
Ma'gumi would contradict the Akbar- | 
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In the 3lst year, two officers having been appointed to each Ciibah, Muhibb was 
erdered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. In the 33rd year, Bihar 
was given to the Kachhwahahs as jdgir, and Akbar called Muhibb to Court, intending 
to make him governor of Multén. But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Kashmir (997), Muhibb accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb took ill, and died, on the emperor’s return, 
nearthe Kokhs Sulaimdn. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. 

In the Akbarndmah (IIT, p. 245) a place Muhibb ’Alipir* ig mentioned, which 
Muhibb founded near Rahtés. 

108. Sulta’n Khwa‘jah, ’Abdul ’Az{m, son of Khwajah Khéwand 


Dost. 

He is also called Sulf4n Khwajah Nagshbandi.? His father Khiwand Dost was 
® pupil of Khwijah ’Abdashshahid, fifth son of Khwéjah ‘Abdullah (generally called 
Khwajagin Khwajah ; vide No. 17, p. 322), son of the renowned saint Khwajah 
Naciruddin Abrar (born 806, died 29th Rabi’ I, 895). 

When ’Abdushshahfd came from Samargand to India, he was well received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah Chamé4ri. He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samargand, where he died two years later. 

Saltan Khwajah, though neither learned in the sciences nor in fapawwuf (mysti- 
cism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed in a high degree 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984, he was made Mir Hajj, 
and as such commanded a numerous party of courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Never before had so influential a party left for Arabia: Sultan Khwdjah was to 
distribute six lacs of rupees and 12000 kAil’aza to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year), he was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed Cadr of the realm (p. 273). He held that office till his death, which 
took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the 
north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir KhwAjah, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Badaoni and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwajah belonged to the elect of the 
*Divine Faith’ (vide p. 204). 

109. Khwa’jah 'Abdullah, son of Khw4jah ’Abdullatif. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabagdt. The Akbarndmah 
mentions a Khwajah ‘Abdullah who served in the war against "Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14), in Malwah (971-72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnal (middle Sha’bién, 980; vide p. 333). He also accompanied the 
emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahmad&bad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndmak, II, 285, 287, 367; III, 24. 


? Not given on the maps. 791. He was called nagshband, becauso 

* Nagshband was the epithet of the according to his own words, he and his 
renowned saint Khwajah Bahduddin of parents used to weave kamkhdbs adorn- 
Bakharfé, born 728, died 3rd Rabi’ I., ed with figures (nageh). 
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110. Khwa’jah Jaha’n, Amina of Hart. 

His full name is Khwajah Aminuddin Mahmiid of Harat. The form Amina is 
modern Traini, which likes to add a long @ to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom- 
panied Humiytn on his flight to Persia. On the return of the emperor, he was made 
Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, and re- 
ceived the title of Ahwdjah Jahin. He was generally employed in financial work, 
and kept the great seal. In the llth year, he was accused by Muzaffar Khan (No. 
37) of want of loyalty shewn in the rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, 
the great seal was taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-82), Akbar besieged Haji- 
pur; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain behind at Jaunpur. When 
the emperor returned from Hajipir over Jaunptir to Agrah, Amin followed him. 
On the march, he was once charged by a masé elephant : his foot got entangled ina 
tent rope, and he fell to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, 
convalescent as he was. He died near Lak’hnau, in the beginning of Sha’ban, 982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt, his death took place in 9838. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. He was a poet 
and wrote under the fakhallue of Shahri. He withdrew from Court, and died in 939. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwajah Jahén on the officer (Dost Muham- 
mad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 


lll. Ta‘ta’r Kha’n, of Khurdsin. 

His name is Khwajah Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year, he accompanied 
Shab Budigh Khan (No. 52) and Rimi Khan (No. 146), and panes Mir Shah ’Abal 
Ma‘ali, who withdrew from Hicar Firdzah to Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dibli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabaqdt says, he was for some time Vuztr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mulla Nuiruddfn Tarkhan, vide Badaonf ITI, 199. 


112. Haki’m Abulfath, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazzdq of Gilén. 

His name is Masihuddin Abulfath. Maulana “Abdurrazzfq, his father, was a 
learned and talented man, and held fora long time the post of Cddr of Gilin. When 
Gilan, in 974, came into the possession of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country 
was imprisoned, and ’Abdurrazziaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguished brothers Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nuruddin,* left the 
country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 176). They went to Court and 
were well received. Abulfath, in the 24th year, was made Cadr and Amin of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, he was captured with several other officers 
(vide Nos. 98 and 159) ; but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose 
higher and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in state matters 


? He is mentioned below among the India, and received through Abul Fath’s 
Poets of Akbar’s reign. His takhallug influence a Command of Two Hun 
is ‘ Qararit.’ Their fourth brother, Ha- (No. 354). He did not live long. 
kim Lutfullah, came later from Iran to 
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and on the emperor himself. Though only a commander of One Thousand, he is said 
to have had the power of a Vaktl. 

As related above (p. 344), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition against the 
Yusufzais in Sawdd and Bijor. On his return, he was reprimanded ; for the emperor, 
correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous issue of the campaign to Abulfath’s in- 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (No. 34). 

In the 34th year, (997), he went with the emperor to Kashmfr, and from there 
to Zébulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According to Akbar’s order, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin (No. 169) took his body to Hasan Abd4l, and buried him in a 
vault which the Khw&jah had made for himself (Zugseuk, p. 48). On his return, the 
emperor said a prayer at Abulfath’s tomb. 

The great poet 'Urfi of Shir&z (vide below, among the poets) is Abul Fath’s 
encomiast. F'aizf also has composed a fine marsiah, or elegy, on his death. 

Abulfaz] and Baddoni speak of the vast attainments of Abulfath. A rare copy 
of his Musshidt* is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. Bengal (No. 780). He 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets: thus he called Anwari diminutively 
Anwariak ; and of Khagdnf he said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abulfazl, who 
would give him another box, and both would then show him how to correct his verses 
(Bedéoni III, 167). 

Badéoni mentions Abulfath’s influence as one of the chief reasons why Akbar 
abjured Isl4m (p. 175). 

Abulfath had a son, Fathullah. He was killed by Jahdngfr, as he was an ac- 
complice of Khusrau (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandosn of Abulfath is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah (II, p. 739). His 
name is Fath Zia; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 150 horse. 

138. Shaikh Jama’'l, son of Muhammad Bakhtyér. 

His full name is Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaikh Muhammad Bakhtyar. 
The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, Cubah of Agrah. 

Shaikh Jamil’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s harem, and pro- 
cured for her brother a command of One Thousand. Jamal's elevation excited much 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Rup also, one of Akbar's 
servants, who had drunk of the same water, took immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year, he accompanied Isma'il Quli Khan (No. 46) on his expedition 
against the rebel Niyaébat Khan. Niydbat Khan was the son of Mir Hashim of 
Nishaptr ; his name was ’Arab. Before his rebellion, he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalal- 
abés) as jigir. In the fight, which took place near ‘ Kantit, a dependency of Pannah,’* 
Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 


*His Munshidt contain interesting 2 The Bibl. Indica edition of Baddont 
letters addressed by Abulfath to his (II, 289) says, the fight took place aé 
brother Hakim Humfém, the Khén Gasht ( suin$ ), @ dependency of Pat- 


ean (No. 20), Khwéjah Shams (No. | 14% (aiky); but this is a mistake of the 
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In the 26th year, he marched with Prince Murad against Mirz’ Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaikh Jamal drank a great deal ofwine. One day, he brought such asmell of 
wine to the audience hall, that Akbar felt offended, and excluded him from Court. 
Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things he had with him, and assumed 
the garb of a jogt. This annoyed the emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. 
Soon after, he was pardoned; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium 
tremens on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistén, Shaikh 
Jamil had to remain sick in Ludhidnah. He died there in the same year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 191. 

114. Ja’far Kha’n, son of Qaziq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jafar Khdn Takld, Takli being the 
name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghli Takli, was at the time 
of Humiyin’s flight governor of Haraét and Jullah? to Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of Shab Tahmasp i Cafawi. At the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayin 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died, he was succeeded in office by his son 
Qaziq Khan. But Qaziq shewed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma’- 
gim Beg i Cafawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians came to Harat, 
he died. Ma’¢uim seized all his property. 

Jafar thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and was 
well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war with Khan Zaman, and 
was made a Khdn and a commander of One Thousand. From Baddoné (II, p. 161,) 
we sec that he had a jdgir in the Panjab, and served under Husain Qulf Khan (No. 
24) in the expedition to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tubagdt, Ja’far’s father did not die a natural death, but was 
killed by the Persians. 

Jafar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fanaii’, son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Mudsir and the Tabagdt. From the Akbarndmah 
(Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the conquest of Mélwah 
and took part in the battle near Sfrangpiir (beginning of the 6th year; vide No. 
120). 

The poet Kandi who is mentioned in Baddont (III, 296), the Tabagd#, and 
the Mir-dt ul ’A’lam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good deal, was 
in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in war. Akbar con- 


editors. Sir H. Elliot (Beames’ Glossary 
II, 166) has drawn attention to the fre- 
quent mistakes which MSS. make in the 
name of Pannah (ay )5 to which Kan- 


tit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 122, 2, 4 and 2. 9 from below, 
we have likewise to read Pannah, which 
was famous for its wild elephants. 

* The word dallak is notin our dio- 


tionaries, though it occurs frequently in 
Persian Historians, as the Memoirs of 
Tauhmdsp, the ’Alamdrd, &c. I have 
never seen it used by Indian Historians. 
From the passages where it ocours, it is 
plain that it has the same meaning # 
atalig, which so often occurs in Indian 
Histories. Vide p. 357, note. 
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ferred on him the title of Khdn. He was a Chaght&i Turk of noble descent. Once 
he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one surpassed him in the three C’s,—chess, combat, 
composition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, v2. conceit. 
For some reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it was found that he had 
become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more heard of. 

116. Asadullah Kha’n, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabagdt. An Asadullah Khin is 
mentioned in the Akbarnfmah (end of the 12th year). He served under Khan Za- 
man (No. 13), and commanded the town of Zamdnid (p. 320, 1. 4 from below). After 
Khén Zam&n’s death, he wished to make over the town to Sulaim4n, king of Bengal. 
Bat Mun’im (No. 11) sent a man to him to convince him of his foolishness, and took 
quickly possession of the town, so that the Afgh4ns under their leader, Khan Khanfn 
Lodf, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghfns into contact 
with Mun’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting was arranged, which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This meeting was of importance, inas- 
much as Khan Khéndn Lodi, on the part of Sulaim&n, promised to read the Khutbah, 
and to strike coins in Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of 
SalaimAn in 980". 

The Akbarndmah mentions another officer of a similar name, Asadullah Turkmén. 
He was mentioned above on p. 382. 

117. §Sa’a’dat ’Ali’ Kha’n, of Badakshan. 

From the Akbarndmah (IIT, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in a fight with 
the rebel "Arab Bahfdur. Shahbéiz Khan had sent Sa’ddat to a Fort® near Rabtas, 
where he was surprised by ‘Arab, defeated and slain. It is said that ’Arab drank 
rome of his blood. 

118. Ru’psi’ Baira’gi’, brother of R4jah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

The Madsir says that Riipsi was the son of Réjah Bihéri Mall’s brother. He 
was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabagdt, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaimail, Ripsi’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar (p. 329). He 
served some time under Sharafuddin (No. 17), jagird4r of Ajmfr, and was T'hanah- 
dér of Mirt’ha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaimall went to Court. In the 17th year, 
he served in Mangaldé of Khin Kalan (Vide No. 129), and accompanied the 
emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmad4bad (p. 416, note). In the 21st 
year, he served in the expedition against Daudé, son of Rai Surjan (No. 96), and the 
conquest of Bindi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent by Akbar on a 
mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching Chausé, he suddenly died. 


; | modern and compiled from the Akbarnd- 
déons aah hy Tabayée, Salaimés ae mah and the Tabagdt, 981 may be looked 
in 980. In Prinsop’s Tables Stewart’ 8 era : see This corrects also 

ngal, &c., 981 is mentioned as the year . 
of be death. The Ri dz aera "The MSS. call the Fort Crm5 , 
which Stewart's work is based, Want, cam de. It is said to be a 
tp 981; but as this History is pare dependency (az muzdfét) of Rahtés. 
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Jaimall’s wife, a daughter of Mot’h Rajah (No. 121), refused to mount the faneral 
pile; but Udai Singh, Jaimall’s son, wished to force her to become a Suttee. Akbar 
heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived just in time. Jagnat’h (No. 69) 
and Rai Sal (No. 106) got hold of Udai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaimall wore in the fight with Mubammad 
Husain Mirza, after Akbar’s forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, is known from 
Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 609, note). Ruipsi was offended, because the 
emperor ordered Karan (a grandson of Maldeo) to put on Jaimall’s armour, and angrily 
demanded it back. Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, 
thought it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Riipsi’s rudeness. 

119. V’tima’d Kha’n, Khwajahsara. 

He has been mentioned above p. 13, note. His appointment to Bhakkar was 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl (vide No. 140) had died. 

Magqgud ’Ali, who killed I’timad, is said to have been blind on one eye. When 
he oxplained to I'timad his miserable condition, his master insulted him by saying 
that some one should put urine into his blind eye. Maggtd stabbed him on the spot. 
According to another account, ’timad was murdered by Magqgid, whilst getting up 
from bed. 

I’'timad built J’timddpur, 6 kos from Agrah. He had there a villa and a large 
tank. He also lies buried there." 

120. Ba’z Baha’dur, son of Shajaéwal Khan [Stir]. 

Abulfazl says below (Third Book, Cubah of Malwah) that his real name was 
Bayazid. 

Baz Bahadiir’s father was Shuji’at Khan Sur, who is generally called in histories 
Shajdwal, or Sajdwal, HKhdn. The large town Shajawalpur, or Sajawalpur, in 
Malwah bears his name ;? its original name, Shujd’atptir, which Abulfazl gives 
below under Sirkar Sérangpur, Malwah, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Malwah from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja’at Khan was 
in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 
In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court; but feeling dissatisfied with the king, he 
returned to Malwah. Salim despatched acorps after him, and Shuja’at fled to the 
Rajah of Dingarpir. Some time after, he surrendered to Salim and remained with 
him, Malwah being divided among the courtiers. Under ’Adli, he was again sp 
pointed to Malwah. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and declared him- 
self, in 963, king of MAlwah. His expedition to Gadha was not successful, Rani 


* The Trigonometrical maps have a | Shujd'pir for Shujd’atpir. Elphinstone 
village of the name of J’tsmddpir Man- | also has Shujd’ (p. 501, note 1). The 
dra about saree of Agrah, in the | word ‘Shuja’at’ should be spelled ‘Sha- 
Parganah of Fathébéd, near Samiugar, | -7>..° J1; Ss: , 
where Aurangatb defexted Dare Shitcah: | 2° Vout coe Mpronounend Sine 

* A few MSS. have Shujdé’ Khda for | but the former also is pronounced with 
Shujd’at Khan, just as one MS. read | aw all over India. 
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Dirg&wati (p. 367) having repulsed him. He now gave himself up to a life of ease and 
loxory: his singers and dancing women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, 
especially the beautiful Répmati, who is even now-a-days remembered. 

In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, Adham Kokah (No. 19) 
was ordered to conquer Malwah. Pir Muhammad Khé4n (No. 20), ’Abdullah Khan 
Urbak (No. 14), Qiyé KhAn Gung (No. 33), Sh4h Muhammad Khan of Qandshfr 
(No. 95) and his son ’Adil Khan (No. 125), Cédiq Khan (No. 43), Habfb “Alf Khan 
(No. 133), Haidar Muhammad Kh&n (No. 66), Muhammad Qulf Togbdi (No. 129), 
Qiyé Khén (No. 184), Mirak Bahddar (No. 208), Sam4nji Khan (No. 147), Piyandah 
Muhammad Mughul (No. 68), Mibr ’Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Sh4h Fan&{ (No. 116), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos from Sérangptr 
and defeated him (middle of 968).2 B&z Bahadur fled to the junglés on the Khandesh 
frontier. He collected a new army, but was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had 
succeeded Adham. He then fled to Miran Sh&h of Kh&ndesh, who assisted him with 
troops, Pir Muhammad in the mean time conquered Bijagadh, threw himself sud- 
denly upon Burhdnptr, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir Mohammad fied, and was drowned in the Narbadd&. The imperialists thereupon 
got discouraged, and the jagirdars left for Agrah, so that Baz Bah&dur without op- 
position re-occupied Mélwah. 

In the 7th year, Akbar sent ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak to MAlwah. Before he ar- 
nved, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to the hills. He lived 
for some time with Bharji, Zamindér of Bagl4nah, and tried to obtain assistance from 
Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of Gujrdt, and lastly even from the Nizam ul 
Malk. Meeting nowhere with support, B. B. went to Rén&i Udai Singh. He then 
appears to have thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khaén Khizénchi* to conduct Baz Bahddur to Court. He now 
entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a commander of One 
Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a mangab of Two Thousand. He 
had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Béz Bahadur and his Rupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121, U’dai Singh, Mot’h Ra'‘jah, son of Rii M4ldeo. 

The Tabagdt says that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteen Hundred and 
raker of Jodhpir. 

Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh's daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 of the 
Tusuk, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat Gosdiné. She was the mother of 
Prince Khurram (Shéhjah&én) ; vide p. 310, 1. 19. 


2 The 6th year of Akbar’s reign com- { reign, he was sent to Mukund Deo, the 
mences on the 24th Jumadé II, 968, and | last Gajpati of Orisé. 
the battle of Sérangptir took place in the In 981, he was at Kambhait, which 
Very beginning of the 6th year. he left on the approach of Muhammad 
* This officer was often employed on | Husain Mirzé, and withdrew to Ahmada- 
Missions, In the beginning of Akbar’s | bad to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 
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Mirza Hadi in his preface to Jahangir's Memoirs (the Tuzuk i Jahangirf) has the 
following remark (p. 6): ‘Rajah U'dai Sing is the son of Rajah Méldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Rana Sanka, who fought 
with Firdaus-makini (Babar) possessed much power, Mildeo was superior to him in 
the number of soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.’ 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, III. p. 183) we see that Mot’h Bajah 
accompanied in the 22nd year Cadiq Khan (No. 43), Rajah Askaran, and Ulugh Khio 
Habshi (No, 135) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th Rabf’ I, 985). In the 
28th year, he served in the Gujrat war with Muzaffar (Akbarndmah, III, 423). 

Another daughter of Mot’h Rajah was married to Jaimall, son of Rupai (No. 
118). 

122. Khwa/jah Sha’h Mancu *, of Shiraz. 

Mangur was at first Mushrif (accountant) of the Khiushbi Khdnah (Perfame De 
partment). Differences which he had with Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) induced Sh. Man- 
¢ur to go to Jaunptr, where Khan Zaman made him his Diwdn, Subsequently he 
served Mun’im Khan Khainan in the same capacity. After Mun'im’s death, he worked 
for a short time with Todar Mall in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed by the emperor JV’aziér. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but this method was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had become greater; for at different places 
the assessment differed, and people and soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, 
the Khwajah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
Dahsdlah roll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself which 
did not then include Orisa, T’hat’hah, Kashmir, and the Dak'hin, was divided into 
12 parts, called ( tahs; and to each ¢gubah a stpahsdlar (Military Governor), 8 
Diwdn,a Bakhshi( Military Paymaster and Sccretary), a Air’ Adi, a Cadr, a Kotwal, 
a Mir Bahr, and a Wiiqiah Nawis (p. 258) were to be appointed. The strictness 
which the Khwajah displayed towards jagir-holders led to serious results. In the 25th 
year, he lowered the value of the jagirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Oris’, and along the Western frontier of Bengal, Mangdrs 
rigour was impolitic; for Akbar’s officers looked upon the old jagir emoluments as 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Akbar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent. the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Manctr cut down : he allowed 
Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase of only 20 per cent. He 
then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also increased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference 
with Sayurghal tenures brought matters to a crisis, The jagir-holders in Jaunpir, 
Bihar, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of this 
Military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen from the fact that 
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not a single Hindi was on the side of the rebels." Todar Mall tried to prevent tho 
outbreak by reporting Mangur and charging him with unnecessary harshness shewn 
especially towards Ma’cim Khan i Farankhidi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarson 
(No. 32). Akbar deposed Mangur and appointed temporarily Sh&h Quif Mabram 
(No. 45); but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mancir’s demands, he reinstated 
him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, at Ma’gim Kh4n i KAbuli’s instiga- 
tion, threatened to invade the Panjéb, and Akbar prepared to leave for the north. 
Mancir’s enemies charged him with want of loyalty, and shewed Akbar letters in the 
hand-writing of Mirzi M. Hakim’s Munsh{, addressed to Mangir. Accidentally 
Malik Sani, Hakim’s Diwan, who had the title of Vaztrs Khdn, left his master, and 
paid his respects to Akbar at Sonpaf. As he put up with Mancdr, new suspicions got 
afloat. Several words which Mangir was said to have uttered, were construed into 
treason, and letters which he was said to have written to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, his collector, was likewise handed to the 
emperor, in which it was said that Faridin Kh&n (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mirz4. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent 
tolcitations of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Manctir: he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but as none dared to come 
forward, they ordered the Khidmat Rai (p. 252) to hang Man’gir on a tree near Sardi 
Kot K’hachwah (beginning of 989).* 


” The chief rebel was M a’ cim Khan 
iKabuli, who has been frequently 
mentioned above (pp. 189, 342, 351, 400, 
&-.). He was a Verbatt Sayyid (vide 
Be No. 37). His uncle, Mirz& ‘Aziz, 

been Vazir under Huméyiin, and 
Ma'eim himself was the foster-brother 
(Xokak) of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. Having been involved 
m quarrels with Khw4jah Hasan Nagsh- 
bandi (p. 322, 1. 11) who had married 
the widow of Mir Sh&h Abul Ma’dli, 
Ma'cim, in the 20th year, went to Akbar 
and was made a commander of Five 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the war with the Afghfns, and was 
Wounded in a fight with Kaél& Pahéy. 
For his bravery, he was made a com- 
mander of One Thousand. In the 24th 
a he received Oyis& as ¢wyd?, when 
fan'cir and Muzaffar's strictness drove 
him into sebelion rie oe call 
pum ni 'A¢t, ‘Ma'cd 
Khéa, the rebel.’ His fights with Mu- 
taffar and Shahb&z have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to BAdtt 
(p, 342, note), where he died in the 
ath ba (1007). 
His son Shujd’ + Kdbult was under 
Yahingir T*hanahdér of Ghaznin, and 
‘commander of Fifteen Hundred under 


Shahjah4n, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Asad Khdn. He died in the 12th 
year of Shahjahan's reign. His son, 
Qubdd, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the Pddsshdhndmah, 
Ed. Bibl. Indica, have entered Shujé’s 
name twice, I, }., p. 304 and p. 308. As 
he was a Commander of Fifteen Hun- 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 

* So the Akbarndmah, se? &,S 
cst. Kot K’hachwah is a Village on the 
road from KarnAl to LudhiyAnah, Lat. 30° 
17’; Long. 76° 53’. In the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of Badéonf (II, p. 294, 293) the place is 
called wS a= kajh kot, probably by 
mistake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
Musharraf Beg, anda few lines lower, 
again Sharaf re Badéonf says 
nothing of Todar Mall’s intrigues. Man- 
gir was hanged in the very beginnin 
of 989, « e. the end of the 25 
year. The 26th year of Akbar's reign 
commences on the 5th Cafar 989 (the 
Lucknow Edition, III, 326, has wrong 
990); and the 27th year commences 
15th Cafar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica 
Edit. of Bad&oni (II, p. 300, 1. 2. from 
below) is wrongly called the 28th year. 
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This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when Akbar 
came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989), he examined into Manctir’s treasonable correspondenee. 
It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, that every letter which had been shewn to 
him had been a forgery, and that Mancur was not guilty of even one of the malicious 
charges preferred against him, 

It is suid, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karamullah, brother 
of Shahbaz Khan i Kambi (p. 402, 1. 19) had written the letters, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Rajah Todar Mall. 

Mangtir had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Kha‘n, Akhtah-begi.* 

The Turkish word guélugh means mubdrak, and gudam i mubdrak, is the name 
given tu stones bearing the impression of the foot of the Prophet. The Tabaqdt 
calls him Qufldé, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms the conjecture in note 2, p. 356. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mfrzi Kamran, and then 
weut over to Humaytn. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwjah Mu’az- 
zam, and served in the same year in Malwah against ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 
fn the battle of Khairabad, he held a command in the van. 

In the 19th year, he was attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps, and was present in 
the battle of Tukaroi (p. 375). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dak’hin, and was 
killed by a cannon ball before Daulatabad. 

124. *Ali’ Quli’ Kha’n, Indaribi. 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. The straight line drawn from Kaba 
north-wards to Talikhén passes nearly through it. 

“Ali Quli had risen under Humaytin. When the Emperor left Kabul for Qanda- 
har to enquire into the rumours regarding Bairam’s rebellion, he appointed ’Alf Quli 
governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayiin to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under Alt Quif Khan Zamfn (No. 
13) in the war with Hemi, and accompanied afterwards Khizr Khwajah (p. 365, 
note 2) on his unsuccessful expedition against Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atgah Khan (No. 15), and commanded the van 
in the fight in which Bairaiim was defeated. 

The Tubagdt says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and was deed 
in 1001. 

125. ’A‘dil Kha‘n, son of Shah Muhammad i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwah, and took a part in the 
pursuit of ‘Abdullah Khin Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad Quli Khan 
Barlis (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, and was present at the 
siege of Chitor (p. 368). In the beginning of the 13th year (Ramazén, 975), Akbar 
was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir and Alwar. ‘Adil, who was at that time mse‘déab, 


1 A’khtah means ‘a gelding,’ and to be confounded with the much higher 
dkhtah-begi, the officer in charge of the title A‘ébegt, from the Turkish af, & 
veldinys (vide No. 66). This title is not horse ; véde p. 137, Ain 53. 
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te, under reprimand and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had followed the 
party. A tiger suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when ’Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his left hand 
into its mouth, and stabbing with the dagger in his right at the animal's face. 
The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came up and killed the 
brute with swords. In the struggle, ’A‘dil received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating his end, 
Abalfazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He had been in love (ta’allug 
i khdtir) with the wife of his father’s Diwfn; but he was not successful in his 
advances, His father remonstrated with him, and ‘Adil in his anger struck at him 
with a sword. 

Qiydm Khdn, brother of ’Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khén. He served 
the Emperor as Qardwalbeg? (officer in charge of the drivers). 

126. Khwa/‘jah Ghia’suddi’n [’Ali Khan, Acgaf Khan 1. ] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiasuddin ‘Ali Khén (No. 161). For his 
genealogy, vide p. 368. The family traced its descent to the renowned saint Shaikh 
ShihAbuddin Suhraward{f,’ a descendant of Abi Bakr, the Khalffah. 

Khwajah Ghids was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia in India, he 
was made a Bakhsht by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished himself in the Gujrati war, 
and received the title of Acaf Khdn. He was also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to Idar, ‘ to clear this dependency of Gujrdt of the rubbish 
of rebellion.’ The expedition was directed against the Zamindér Nardin Dis Rat’hor. 
In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave way, and Mugqim 1 
Nagshband{, the leader, was killed. The day was almost lost, when Agaf, with the 
troups of the wings, pressed forward and routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to M4lwah and Gujr&t, to arrange with Shihib 
Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Ddgh (pp. 242, 256). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mirzd Nuruddin, his son. After the capture of Khusrau, (p. 414) Jahangir 
made Acaf Khan III. (No. 98), Nuiruddin’s uncle, responsible for his safety. Nur- 
uddin who was an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Khusrau, and 
told him that at the first opportunity he would let him escape. But soon after, 
Khusrau was placed under the charge of I’tib4r Kh4n, one of Jahangir’s eunuche, 
and Nuruddin had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindd, who had access to Khusrau, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees us favoured his cause. In four 
or six months, the number had increased to about 400, and arrangements were made to 
murder Jah4ngir on the road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 
offended, and revealed the plot to Khwajah Waisi, Diw4n of Prince Khurram, who 
at once reported matters to his august father. Nuruddin and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of I’timaduddaulah, and several others were impaled. The paper containing the list 


* Author of the "Awdrif ul Ma’ drif. saint. Wiistenfeld’s Jacut, IIL, p. 203. 
He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle Nafhétul Uns, B 478, 544. Safinat. 
Abul-najit (died 563) was also a famous ulacfid (Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683. 
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of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the request of Khan Jabin Lod{, threw 
it into the fire without having read it; “else many others would have been killed.” 

127. Farrukh Husain Kha‘n, son of Qdsim Husain Khén. His 
father was an Uzbak of Khwaérazm; his mother was a sister of Sultan 
Husain Mirza. | 

The Afadsir and the Tabagdé say nothing about him. A brother of his is men- 
tioned in the Akbarnamah (II., p. 335). 

128. Mu’i’nuddi’n [Ahmad] Kha‘n i Farankhidi.? 

Mu 'in joined Humaytin’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for Hindustan. In 
the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of Agrah during the absence of 
the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In the 7th year, when ’Abdullah Khén Uzbak 
was ordered to re-conquer Malwah, Mu’in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he 
divided the province into kidligah and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu’in was attached to Mun'im’s Bihar 
corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was present in the battle 
of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir Sdmadn. 

For his son vide No. 157. 

Badaoni IIL., p. 157) mentions a Jami’ Masjid built by Mu’fn at Agrah. 

129. Muhammad Quli’ Toqgba‘i. 

Togbdi is the name of a Chaghtai clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Kh&n (No. 19) in the conquest of Mélwah 
(end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mirz& Sharafad- 
din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year (980), he served in the Mangald of 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16)?. In the 20th year, he was attached to Mun’im’s corps, and 


was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 876). 


* Many MSS. have Furanjuidi, The 
Mu'jam wentions a place 0,9, Fa- 
rankad, which is said to be near Samar- 

and. 

* Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Gujrat, 
on the 20th Cafar 980 (17th year), passed 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jaipur), 
and arrived on the 15th Rabi’ I. at 
Ajmir. On the 2nd Rabi’ II., 980, he 
ordered Khan i Kalan (No. 16) to march 
in advance (Mangald), and left Ajmir 
on the 22nd Rabi’ II. Shortly before 
his arrival at Nagor, on the 9th Jumada 
I., Akbar heard that Prince Dany4l had 
been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada 
T., 980. He reached Patan on the Ist 
Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Sha’bén, 980, the fight at Sarnal took 
place with Ibr4him Husain Mirz& On 
the 2th Sha’ba4n, Akbar reached Barodah, 
and arrived at Strat, on the 7th Rama- 
zan, 980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, 


Mirza ‘Aziz defeated Muhammad Ht- 
sain Mirzé and the Filadfs at Patan. 
Surat surrendered on the 23rd Shawwil. 

There are serious discrepancies in the 
MSS. regarding the day and year of 
Prince Danyal’s birth, The Tusué 
(Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) has the 
10th Jumada I, 979, which has been 
given above on p. 309. Baddoni (II, 
p. 139) has the 2nd Jumé&da [., 980. 
The Akbarndmah has the 2nd Jumada 
I., and relates the event as having taken 
place in 980. The MSS. of the Sawdaih 
also place the event in 980, but say that 
Dany4l was born on the 2nd Jumads 
I, 979. 

On the 6th Zi Qa’dah, 980, the 18th 
year of Akbar’s reign commences. 
the Idi Qurbén (10th Zi Hajjah, 980) 
Akbar returned over Patan and Jalor to 
Agrah, which he reached on the 2nd 
Cafar, 981. After this, Muhammad Ha- 
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sain Mirzé invaded Gujrat, and took Bah- 
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130. Mihr ’Ali’ Kha‘n Sildosz. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chaght&i clan. According to the Tabag&t, he was at first 
in Bairam’s service. In the end of the 966, Akbar sent him to Fort Chanddh (Chun4r), 
which Jamal Khan, the Afgh4n Commander, wished to hand over to the Imperialists 
fora consideration (vide Baddoni II.,32). Akbar offered him five parganahs near Jaun- 
pir, but Jamal did not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ’Alf 
with vain promises. Mihr ‘Alf at last left suddenly for Agrah. 

On his journey to Chanddh, he had been accompanied by the Historian Badéoni, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging in his house at Agrah. On his return 
from the Fort, Badéoni nearly lost his life during a sudden storm whilst on the river. 
Badioni calls him Mibr ‘Alf Beg, and says that he was later made a Khén and 
Governor of Chitor. : 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Mé&lwah, and in the Gujrat wars of 
90 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near Higdr, and 
honored him by heing his guest. In the following year, he attended Sakinah Band 
Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirz& Muhammad Hakim. 
In the 25th year, he served under Todar Mali against the rebel ’Arab. 

The Tabagat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says that he was 
dead in 1001. 

131. Khwa‘jah Ibra‘/hi’m i Badakhshi’. 

He is not mentioned in the Mafsir and the Tabagét. From the Akbarnémah 
(IL., p. 207) we see that he was Jagfirddr of Sakit (in the Mainpuri District). Near 
this town there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and 
about one thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them- 
selves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers: no less than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot intoa grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behind him with much force upon him. The fight chiefly took place 
in a village called in the MSS. 4&5, or 4%, 

The Tabagdt mentions a Sult4n Ibrahim of Aubah (near Harét) among Akbar’s 


grandees. His name is not given in the Ain. He was the maternal uncle of 


ronch and Kambhbait, but was defeated 
by Qulij Khan and 8. Hamid (No. 78). 
iRutiyéral Mulk also appeared and 
marched upon Ahmadébéd. Muhammad 
Husain Mirz& joined him. Both besieged 
Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again 
to go to Gujrat. This is the famous nine 
days’ march (24th Rabi’ IT., 981 to 4th 
Jumada I., 981); vide p. 416, note. Mu- 
hammad Husain Mirz4 was captured and 
killed, apparently without the order of 
the Emperor. Ikhtiy4r was also killed. 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty-three days, at Fath- 
pir Sikri, 8th Jumada IT., 981. 

It has been above remarked (p. 376) 


that the Lucknow Edition of the Atbar- 
ndmah, is not a trustworthy edition. 
An extraordinary error occurs in the 
events of the 17th year. The editors 
have divided the work into three, instead- 
of two partse—the Ain i Akbarf is the 
third part,—and have ended their second 
volume with the birth of Dény&l (2nd 
Jumada I., 980). Their third volume 
opens with the beginning of the 18th 
year (6th Zi Qa’dah, 980). Hence they 
have omitted the important events whi¢h. 
took place between those two days, viz., 
the conquest of Gujrat and the first 
defeat of the Mirz&s. 
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Nizamuddin Ahmad, author of the Tabagét. He conquered Kamaéon and the Daman 
i Koh. 

132. Sali’m Kha’n Ka’‘kar. 

Several MSS. of the Ain call him Salim Khdn Kikar’Ali. The Akbarnémah 
ealls him Salim Khan Adkar, or merely Salim Khan, or Salim Khan Sirmir, The 
Tabaqat has Sudim Khan Sirmir Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwah, and later 
under Muwizzulmulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in the battle of Khairébad. 
In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnél. He then served in Bengal, and 
was jagirdar of Tajptir. Inthe 28th year, he accompanied Shahbéz Khan (No. 80) 
to Bhati. As there were no garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone 
to the frontier of Orisé, Jabari (vide p. 370, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch 
Bihar into G’hord'ghat, and took Taijptir from Salim’s men, and Pirniah from the 
relations of Tarson Khan (No. 32). Jabarf moved as far as Tandah. The Kotwal, 
Hasan “Alf, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Baksh (adr fled in precjpitate haste. For- 
tunately, Shaikh Farid arrived, and Jabari withdrew to Tajpir. In the 32nd year, 
Salim served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 
33nd year, under Cddiq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive fn 1001. 

133. Habi’b ’Ali’ Kha’n. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ’Ali Khan mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bairam Khan. In the third year, when 
Akbar had marched to Agrah, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan (No. 33) in the 
conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent him against Rantanbhur. 
This fort had formerly been in the possession of the Afghans, and Salim Shah had 
appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not 
be able to hold it against the Imperialists, and handed it over to Rai Surjan (No. 96), 
who was then in the service of Rana U’dai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 
Abulfazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the confusion which 
Bairam’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968), he served under Adham (No. 19) in Mélwah. According 
the Tabagdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagma‘’l, younger brother of Rajah Bihéri Mall (No. 28). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned on p. 329- 
In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirt’ha. In the 18th year, when Akbar 
marched to Patan and Ahmadabad, he was put in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangdr. He generally lived with his uncle Rajah Bihari Mall at Court. 
When Ibrahim Husain Mirzé threatened to invade the Agrah District, he was orderéd 
by the Rajah to go to Dihli. In the 18th year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 
21st year, he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition against Ran& Partab. Later, he 
served in Bengal, chiefly under Shahbéz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned 
unsuccessfully from Bhatti (p. 401), Kangar, Sayyid "Abdullah Khan (No. 189), Rajah 
Gop4l, Mirzidah “Ali (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels and mistook them 
for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists held their ground and killed 
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Nauras Beg Qiqshal, the leader. They then joined Shahb&z, and arrived after a 

march of eight days at Sherptir Miircha. 

According to the the Tabaqdt, Kang&r was in 1001 a Commander of Two 

Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer alive in 1001. 
j 185. Ulugh Kha’n Habshi’, formerly a slave of Sultén Mahmud of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khdn is Turkish for the Persian Khdn i Kaldn (the great Khan). 

Horose to dignity under Mahmiid of Gujrat. The word Habshi, for which MSS. 
often have Badakhsht, implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, ora eunuch. In the 
17th year, when Akbar entered for the first time Ahmad4bad, he was one of the first 
Gujrati nobles that joined the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Cadiq (No, 43) against Rajah 
Madhukar Bandelah, Zamindér of Undchah. In the 24th year, he followed Gadigq, 
who had been ordered to assist Rajah Todar Mall on his expedition against the rebel 
‘Arab (Niyabat Khén) in Bih4r. He commanded the left wing in the fight in which 
Khabitah (p. 356, note 1) was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 

186. Maqcu’d 'Ali’ Kor. 

The Tabagdt says that Maqotd was at first in Bairam Khén’s service. He had 
been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarnémah (II., 96) we see that he served under Qiy4 Khan (No. 33) 
in the conquest of Gwahar. 

187. Qabu1 Kha/n. 

From the Akbarndmah (II., p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s reign) 
we see that Qabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhambar on the Kashmfr frontier. 
One of the Zamind4rs of the District, named Jam4l, made his submission, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away Qabil’s troops,but also his son Yadgar 
Husain (No. 338), to Naushahrah. The Zamindars of the latter place opposed Yadgar, 
and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted and wounded as he was, Yadg4r managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected 
his men and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zamindérs were devastated and summary revenge was taken on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husain recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarn4mah mentions another Qabil Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun’im Khén Khanén. He was present in the 
battle of Takarof and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bhadrak (p. 376). 

Neither of the two Qabil Khans is mentioned in the Tabagat and the Maasir. 
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Cummanders of Nine Hundred 

138. Ku’chak ’Ali’ Kha’n i Kola’bi’. 

Koldb is the name ofa town and a district in Badakhshan, Long. 70°, Lat. 38°. The 
District of Kolib lies north of Badakhshin Proper, from which it is separated by the 
Amt (Oxus); but it was looked upon as part of the kingdom of Badakhshén. Henee 
Kichak ’Alf is often called in the Akbarnimah Kichak ’Alf Khan i Badakhshi. 

He served under Mun’im Khan against Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun’im Khan in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 375). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148, and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Kha/n, Sumbul, a slave of HWumdyin. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ’Adl, a Sayyid of Amrohah. 

Amrohah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkar 
Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teachers of 
the age. The father of the Historian Badioni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mir ’Adi. When the learned were banished from Court (tkArdj + 
"ulamd), he was made governor of Bhakkar.* He died there two years later in 
985 or 986. 

From the Akbarnimah we see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Saryids 
served, in the 18th year, under S, Mahmid of Barha in the expedition against Rajah 
Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Badaoni to enter the military service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad + Ma’dsk tenures, an advice 
resembling that of ‘Abdulghaffir (vide No. 99, p. 413). S. Muhammad's sons were 
certainly allin the army; vide No. 261, 297, 363. 

141. Razawi’ Kha’n, Mirzé Mirak, a Razaw{ Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he went te 
the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. When in the 12th year 
Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirzi Mfrak was placed under the charge of Khas 
Baqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his custody (at Dihli, Baddoné II, 100). After 
Khan Zaman’s death, he was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession of the cour- 
tiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a mangab and the title of 
Razawt Khdn. In the 19th year, he was made Diwan of Jaunptir, and in the 34th 
year, Bakhshi of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 


2 Not all MSS. of the Ain have these also the mangab of Nine Hundred occurs. 
words; they count the officers from No. 2 In 983, the 20th year, (dkbar 
138 to 175 to the Hazaris. But the | ndmah ITI, 138). Baddoné (ILL p. 75) 
best MSS. have this mancah. In the has 984. 
lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndmah 
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At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was with Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dissatisfied grandees is mentioned 
im the histories as one of the causes of the revolt. When the rebels had seceded 
(9th Zi Hajjah, 987) and gone from Téndah to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawi Khén, 
Rai Patr Das (No. 196), and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and everything might have ended 
peacefully, when some of R4i Patr DAs’s RAjpiits said that the opportunity should not 
be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Raéi Patr Dds mentioned ‘this to Razawi 
Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. They took up arms and 
caught Réi Patr D4s. Razawi Khin and Mir Ahmad Munshi{ surrendered them- 
selves. 

The Madsir says that nothing else is known of Razawf Khan. The Tabag&t says 
that he was a Commander of Two Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khdan, ‘an old grandee, who 
died in 975’ (Tabagdt) ; or with Méirak Bahddur (208). 

Shahjab4n conferred the title of Razawi Khdn on Sayyid ‘Ali, son of Cadrug- 
gadir Miran S. Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. Mi’rsa’ Naja’‘t Kha‘n, brother of Sayyid Barkah, and 

149. Mi’rsa’ Husain Kha‘n, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqat, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MSS,, which call them Najdbat, instead of Najdt, and Hasan 
instead of Husain. 

From the Akbarndmah (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied Humé- 
yan on his march to India. 

Mirzé Najdt served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zamdn (No. 13). In the 
end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under Shih&4b Khan (No 26) 
moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Rajah ’Ali Khan, had shewn signs of dis- 
affection. Later, he served in Bengal. When the Military Revolt broke out, Babé 
Khén Qéqshal (vide p. 369, note 3), Jab&rf (p. 370), Vazir Jamfl (No. 200), Sa’id i 
Togb&i, and other grandees, marched on the 9th Zf Hajjah, 987, from TAndah to Gaur 
acroes the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself; and 
when Muzaffar sent his grandees [Mir JamAluddfin Husain Inji (No. 164), Razawf 
Khb&n (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), R&i Patr Das (No, 196), Mir Adham, Husain 
Beg, Hakim Abulfath (No. 112), Khwajah Shamsnddin (No. 159), Ja’far Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad Quli Taorkmén (No. 203), Qasim Kh&n i Sfst&ni, "Iwaz Bah4dur, 
Zolf “Ali Yazdi, Sayyid Abd Is-haq i Cafawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, &c.] to the 
banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mir Najat stayed with 
Vazir Jamfl, although Muzaffar, who was Najat’s father-in-law, fully expected him 
to join. He must have soon after left the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for 
in the end of the 25th year he was at Sdtg4pw (Hugl{). Abulfaz] mentions him to- 
gether with Mur&d Khan at Fath&bad (No. 54), and Qiy&4 Khan in Oris& (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Atbarn. ITI, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check the rebels. MurAd died, and Qiy& was soon 
after killed by the Afghins under Qutli, who looked upon the revolt as his opportu- 
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nity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutli and defeated near Salimibad (Sulaiman- 
ibid), S. of Bardwin. He fled to the Portuguese governor of Hiigli.2. Bab&é Khan 
Qagshal sent one of his officers to get hold of Najat; but the officer hearing of Qutli’s 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, N. E. of Bardwén. Qutli, however, 
was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Ha’shim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide No. 
105, p. 419. 

144. Gha’zi’ Kha’n i Badakhshi’. 

In MSS. GAdzi is often altered to Qdzf, and Badakhshi to Bakhsht, and as 
Ghazi Khan’s first title was Qdzi KAdan, his name is often confounded with No. 223, 
Other Ghdzt Khdns have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

Ghazi Khan’s name was Qazi Nizim. He had studied law and Hadis under 
Mulla ‘Ic4muddin Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. He was also the murid of Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, a renowned Gufi. 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of Badakhahan 
(No. 5), who conferred upon him the title of Qdzt Khdn. At the death of Huméyun, 
Sulaiman wishing to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul 
and besieged Mun’im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, Sulaiman 
sent Qazi Khan to Mun'im to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun’im detained 
him for several days, and treated him ‘ to the most sumptuous fare, such as Badakh- 
shis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times.’ The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qazi Khan, that he advised Sulaiman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaimin thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently, Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpdr, he 
was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur (Akbara. III, 85). He 
received several presents, and was appointed Puriwdncht writer (p. 263). Akbar soon 
discovered in him a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thoa- 
saud. He also bestowed upon him the title of Gidzi Khdn, after he had distinguished 
himself in several expeditions. 

In the 2lst year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s corps 
in the war with the Rané. Though his wing gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received Awadh as twguil, and 
distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 2th year(992) at the age of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajah died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Badaoni ITI, 153). 

The sijdah, or prostration, which formed ‘so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention (vide p. 159, note). 

His son Husdmuddin. Akbar made him a commander of One Thousand, and 
sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dak’hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Husam, and though a young man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live as fagér at the tomb of Niz&muddin Aulié in Dihli. The 
ee 


2 The MSS. of the Akbarndmah call him Bartab Bdr Firingt, or Partdb Firiagt- 
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Kh&éa Khanan persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea; but Husim nert day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resignation. Hus&m lived for thirty 
years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khwdjah Baqi Billah (born at Kabul and buried at 
Dihli) conferred on him.power of ‘guiding travellers on the road of piety.’ He died 
in 1034. His wife was Abulfazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 Rupees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kha'n, Mihtar Saki, a slave of Humfyin. 

The MSS. have Sakdé and SakdAi. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in the war 
between Humaytin and Mirz4 K&mran, when many grandees joined the latter. In 
a fight, Beg B&b& of Kolab lifted up his sword to strike Hum4yitn from behind. 
He missed and was at once attacked by Farhat and put to flight. When Humdéyin 
left L&hor on his march to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khén was, Farhat was appointed 
Shigddr of L&hor.’ Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Mali was appointed Governor of 
Téhor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefore 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panj&b. 

After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tuyulddr of Korrah. He distinguish- 
ed himself in the war with Muhammad Husain Mirz& near Ahmad&bid. When the 
Mirz& was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused him a drink of water which he 
had asked for; but Akbar gave him some of his own water, and remonstrated with 
Farhat for his cruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jdgtrddr 
of Arah. In the 2]st year (984), Gajpati (p. 400) devastated the district. Farhang 
Khan, Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat then 
moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met with the same fate 
{vide No. 80). 

146. Ru’mi’ Kha’n, Ustad Jalab{ (?), of Rim. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabagdt and the Madsir, and but rarely in the 
Akbarnémah, In the 20th year, he and Baqf Khan (No. 60) and ‘Abdurrahman 
Beg (No. 185) accompanied a party of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salfmah Sultin Begum, Haji Begum, Gul- 
‘asar Begum, Sultin Begum (wife of Mirzé Askari), Umm Kulsim Begum (grand- 
danghter of Gulbadan Begum), Gujnér Agh& (one of Babar’s wives), Bibi Cafiyah, 
Bibi Sarw i Sahf and Shaham Agh4 (wives of Humayin), and Salimah Khénum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwaéjah). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rimi Khan has also been mentioned above (No, 111). 

147, Sama‘nji’ Kha’n Qurghuji’. Fide No. 100. 

He was a grandee of Humfyin. During the reign of Akbar, he reached the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Jabagdé says, he was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same work, he is calleda Mughul. 


? Akbarndmah I, 416. At the same Humayiin was on the 29th Muharram, 
time, Mir Babus (No. 73) was appointed 962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on 
Faujdér of the Panjib, Mirza Shah the 5th Cafar, when Bairam arrived from 
Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar Kabul, was at Lahor on the 2nd Rabi’ 
Jauhar, treasurer. II, and at Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968), he served in MAlwah under 
Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpir. In the 9th year, 
he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Khan i Nish4ptri (No. 40) and pursued ’Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). Inthe 13th year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khén 
Mir Munshi (No. 74), to go to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by 
Mirzit Muhammad Husain in Milwah. Later, he held a jdgirin Arah.* He joined at 
first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, he went 
back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years later. 
His sons received employments in the army. 

From the dkbarndmah (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 2lst year 
under Khan Jahan (No. 24), and was present in the battle of Ag Mahall. In the 
40th year, he was in Malwah and was ordered to join the Dak’hin corps. Two years 
later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) against Rajah Madhukar. 

148. Sha’hbeg Kha’n, son of Kichak ’Ali Khan of Badakhshan (No. 
138). 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabagdt. Amir Beg, a Pangadi 
under Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mi'rza’ Husain Khe’n, brother of Mirzi Najat Khan (vide No. 
142). 

150. Haki’m Zanbi1, brother of Mirz4 Muhammad Tabfb of Sabzwar. 

Zanbil means ‘ a basket.’ In the list of the physicians ofthe Court, lower down, 
he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Badd&oni says, he was a mugarrib, or personal 
attendant on the emperor.? 

151. Khuda’wand Kha’n i Dak’hini’. 

Khudawand Khan wasa Nizimshahi Grandee. As his father was born at Mash- 
had, Kh. is often called Maskhadi. He was of course a Shi’ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well-known for his personal courage. 
When Khwijah Mirak of Icfahan, who had the title of Chingiz Kh&n, was the Vakil 
of Murtazé Nizim Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He held several districts in Barar as 
jagir. The Masjid of Rohank’herah? was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the army of Barér, 
and was no longer able to withstand Calébat Khan Chirgis in the Dak’hin, Kh. ac- 
companied M. Maurtaz4 to Hindistéin. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh. 
was made a Commander of One Thousand. He received Patan in Gujrat as éeyul. 

He was married to Abulfazl’s sister, and died in the end of the 34th year, before 
the middle of 998 (Baddoni II, 372, where in the Tédrtkh of his death the word 
Dak'hint must be written without a 4). 


* The Madsir has Awadh. At the bad MSS., and Sabzwédr# is often altered to 
outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, Shirdzt. Other bad MSS. have Ranbal. 


he was Jayirddér of the Arah District ® Rohank’herah lies in West Barar, in 
(Akbarn. II, 244). the district of Buldénah. In Abulfazl’s 


* The Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badaéoni list of parganahs in Sirkdr Tali 
(III, 164) calls him wrongly Hakim there is one called Qirydt ¢ Khuddwand 
Zinal Shirdzi. Zinal is the reading of Khda. : 
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Once Abulfazl had invited several grandees, Khud4wand among them. The dishes 
placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different kinds of vegetables, whilst 
the other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took offence, and went away. 
Although Akbar assured him that Abulfaz] had treated him to fowls and game accord- 
ing to a Hindustdéni custom, Kh. disliked Abulfazl, and never went again to his house. 
‘Hence Dak’bin{s are notorious in Hindist&n for stupidity.’ 

The Tabagat puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, and says that 
he died in 995. The Madsir has 997. 

152. Mi'rsa‘dah ’Ali’ Kha‘n, son of Muhtarim Beg.: 

He served in the 9th year in Malwah during the expedition against "Abdallah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). Inthe 17th year, he served in the Gujrat war under the 
Khdn i KalAn (No. 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qasim 
Khao Kf4si, who with a corpe of Afgh4ns ravaged the frontiers of Bihér. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan in the war with Ran4 Part4éb.? He then 
served in Bihar under Khén i A’zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan | 
(cide No. 134, p. 436). In the 30th year (993), he was present in the fight with Qut- 
hi near Mangalkot (Bardw4n). In the 3lst year, he was ordered to join Qasim Khan 
(No. 69), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long after, in 996 (82nd year), he was 
killed in a fight with the Kashmfris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 
"Abdullah Khan (No. 189). 

Badaoni (III, p 326) says, he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Sa’a’dat Mirza’, son of Khizr Khwajah Khén (p. 365, note 2). 

154. Shima Kha‘n Chelah. . 

Chelah means ‘a slave.’ The Tabagdt says he was a Qurchi, or armour-bearer 
of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdrf, and was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of KhwAjah Mu’azzam. In the 20th 
year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which Jal4l Khfn (No. 213) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbéz (No. 80) 
in the expedition to Siwdnah. 

155. Sha‘h Ghe’si’ Kha'n, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabag&t calls him a Turkm4n, and says, he was dead in 1001. He served, 
in the 19th year with Mirz4dah ’Alf Khén (No. 152) against Qasim Khan Kasei. 

He may be the Shth Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

156. Fa-sil Eha’n, son of Khém i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 322. 

157. Ma’ou/m Kha’n, son of Mu’in uddin Ahmad Farankhudi (No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma’cim Kh&n i K4bulf (p. 431, note). 

Ma’gim was made a Haséré on the death of his father, and received Gh&zipir ” 
as teil. He joined Todar Mall in Bih4r, though anxious to go over to the rebels (p. 351). 


2 He is also called Miradd ’Alt Khan. His father, Muhtarim Beg, was a 
My text edition has wrong Mirzé 'AK | grandee of Humfyin’s Court, 
Khdn. For Muhtarim many MSS. read * Generally in the Histories 
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Not long afterwards, Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade 
the Panjab, and as the emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma’gim 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpiir and drove away Tarson Khan's 
men (No. 32), As Akbar had known him from a child, he was inclined to pardon 
him, provided he left Jaunptir and accepted Awadh as tuyul. This M. did; but he 
continued to recruit, and when Shah Qulf Mahram and Rajah Bir Bar had failed to 
bring him to his senses, Shahbiz Khan, on hearing of his conduct, determined to punish 
him. The events of the expedition have been related on p. 400. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town; but as several 
rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
He applied to two Zamindirs for assistance; but the first robbed him of his 
valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been for a bribe, M. would not 
have escaped. About this time one of his friends of the name of Maggi joined him 
and supplied him with funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the 
town of Bahraich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from HAjipiir against him ; 
but M. escuped them. After plundering the town of Muhammadabad, he resolved to 
surprise Jaunptir, when the tuyvldars of the district marched against him. Being 
hard pressed, he applied to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned him, and gave him the Parganah Mibsi, Sirkér Champaran, as tuydl. But 
M. continued in a rebellious attitude, and when M. ’Aziz prepared to punish him, he 
applied for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agrah, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

- Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed on the road. 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbar 
had connived at the murder. Compare with this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two 
other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Kha’n Qu’chi'n. 

Tolak commenced to serve under Babar. He joined Huméayiin on his retum 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kamran came near the 
town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s grandees went over to him, 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahak ( sla ) and Bamiyan, 
where he hoped to find fuithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his faith- 
_ fulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humaytin to India. After the emperor’s death he belonged 
to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instrumental in the capture at a din- 
ner party of Mir Shah Abul Ma‘ali. Afterwards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar’s reign, he wassuddenly imprisoned by the 
young and hasty Ghani Khan, son of Mun’im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 

Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to LDabé Khatin, his jagir, collecting 
men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity presented itself, when Ghani 
one day had left Kabul for a place called Khwajah Sayyarin ( whl dal, ), to 
waylay a caravan from Balkh. He was just feasting with his companions, when 
.Tolak Khan fell upon them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marche 
to Khwajah Awash ( (pty! dalyd ), & place two kos distant from Kabul, Bat he 
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was opposed by Fazil Beg (Mun’im’s brother) and his son Abalfath (called wrongly 
Abdul Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani go. Ghani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindistén. Ghanf 
overtook him near the Abi Ghorband, and killed Bab& Quchin and several other 
relations and friends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiy4r managed to cut 
their way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolaka jagir 
in Mélwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under the Khan Khandn (No, 29) in M&lwah and 
Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Daulat in Kambh4it. He distinguished himeelf in the 
fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) in the conquest of Bahronch. 
In the 30th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. ’Aziz Kokah was to be 
sent to the Dak’hin. Having indulged in slander during the disagreement between 
M. ‘Aziz Kokah and Shihabnddin, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwa’‘jah Shamsuddi'n Khawa’fi’. 

Khawdft means ‘ coming from Khawé&f,’ which is a district and town in Khu- 
rien. Our maps have ‘ KhAff” or‘ KhAf,’ due west of Hardt, between Lat. 60° and 61°. 
According to the Mu’jamulbulddn, “ Khaw&f is a large town belonging [at the time 
the author wrote} to the revenue district of Nish&piir. Near it lies on one side 
Baéshanj which belongs to the district of Hardt, and on the other Ziizan. Khawéf con- 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjén, Siréwand, and Kharjard).” Amin. 
Razf in his excellent Haft Jgiim says that the district of Khawéf is famous for the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has produced. The dynasty called, Al i Muzaffar, 
of whom seven kings ruled for 59 years over Faris and Shirfz,’ were Khawafis. The 
author of the Zakhiratulkhawdnin says that the people of Khaw&f were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shéh ’Abb4s i Cafawl, in the beginning of his reign, came to 
Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shi’ahs, the com- 
panions of the Prophet (sabbi gihdbak) ; but as the people refused to do so, he had 
seventy of the principal men thrown down from a Masjid. Although then no one 


* They succumbed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 57 years, from 
A. H. 741 to 798. 

Amin R4z{ mentions also several learn- 
ed men and vazirs besides those men- 
tioned in the Mu’jam, and relates some 
anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga- 
city and quick-wittedness of the inhabi- 
tants of Khawaf. 

The number of KhawAfis in the service 
of the Mughul emperors was consider- 
able. One is mentioned below, No. 347. 
The Madsir has notes on the following,— 
Mirz4 ‘Izzat (under Jahdngir); Mirzé 
Ahmad, and Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad 
Calih (under Sh&hjahin); Sayyid Amfr 
Kh&n, Shaikh Mir, Khwajah Mfr Kha- 


wafi Calébat Khén, “Infyat Khan, and 
Mu¢tafé Khan (under Aurangzfb). The 
lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndmah 
mention several other Khawafis. In later 
times we have the name of ‘Abdurrazz4q 
i bees uddaulah Aurangaébadi, who was 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
KamAluddin KhawAfi, had served under 
Akbar. 

For Khawdft, some MSS. have Kha ft. 
The Historian Muhammad Hashim 
Khaéff Khan has also been supposed to 
be a Khaw§Afi, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Bums Khdn, Ghaznin Khan, 
Habshi Khén. The authors of the P&- 
dish4hnémah and the Madsir never use | 
the form AAG. 
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was converted, the Khawafis are now as stanch Shi'ahs as they were formerly bigoted 
Sunnis. 

Khwajah Shamsuddin was the son of Khwajah ’Alé uddin, who was a man much 
respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzatlar Khan (No. 37), his countryman, 
to Bihér and Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the 
rebels, and Ma’cim i Kabuli had him tortured witha view of getting money out of 
him. Shams was half dead, when at the request of "Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under ‘Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But Shams eluded 
his vigilance, and fled to Singrém, Rajah of K’harakpur (Bihar).? As the roads were 
all held by the rebels, Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collected 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried off some of their cattle; and when some time 
after dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the same year (26th), to 
superintend the building of Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
then was.* 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, when 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was’ made Cubahdar 
of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire (Diwdn t kul), vice Qulij.* When 
Akbar, in the 43rd year, after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to 
Agrah, to proceed to the Dak’hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shahjahaa) were 
left in Lahor, and Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he con- 
tinued, after Akbar's mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

, Shams died at Léhor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault which be had 
built near Bab&é Hasan Abdél having been used for other purposes (p. 425), he was 
buried in Lahor in that quarter of the town which he had built, and which to his honour 


was called Khawdfipirah. 


* Singrém later fought with Shahbaz 
Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahda. 
Though he never went to Court, he re- 
mained in submission to the Imperial 
governors of Bihar and Bengal. In the 
first year of Jahangir's reign, Jahangir 
Quli Khan Lalah Beg, governor of Bihar, 
sent a corps against Singram, who was 
killed in a fight. His son turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name ‘ Rajah 
Roz-atzin,’ was confirmed in his zamin- 
daris, and reached under Jahangir the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. Under Shahjahin, he served 
with Mahébat Khan in Balkh, agaiust 
Jhujér Singh Bundelah, in the siege of 
Parendah, and was at his death in 1044 
a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, Rajah Bihriz served in Qandahar, 
in the war between Aurangzib and Shah 
Shuja’, and distinguished himself in the 
second conquest of Palamau (4th year of 
Aurangzib). Rajah Bihriz died in the 
8th year of Aurangzib’s reign. Vide 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 


December, 1870. 

* The author of the Afadsir repeats 
Abulfazl’s etymology of the name ‘ Atak,’ 
which was given on p. 374, note. He 
also says that some derive it from the 
Hindi aftak, prevention, a bar, “ because 
Hindts will not go beyond the Indus.” 
But there is no instance on record that 
Hindus ever did object to cress the In- 
dus. Bhagwin Dés, Man Singh, and 
others, were governors of Kaébul and 
Zabulistan, and had their RAjptits there; 
aud during the reign of Shabjabaa, the 
Rajputs distinguished themselves in the 
conquest of Balkh and the siege of Qar 
dahar. 

Abulfazl’s etymology is also doubtfal ; 
for in the Akbarnamah (II, 302) he men- 
tions the name ‘Atak’ long before the 
building of the Fort (III, 335). 

* The twelve Diwdns, who in 103 
had deen appointed to the 12 Cribuhs, 
were under his orders. Diwds + Kul is 
the same as Vaatr i Kul, or Vazir 5 
Mutlagq, or merely Vaztr. 
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He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, and practical 
in traneacting business. 

like Shaikh Farfd i Bukh&rf (No. 99), whom he in many respects resembles, he 
died childless. 

His brother, Khwiéjah Mimin KhawAfi, was made, on his death, DiwAn of the | 
Panjab. Miimin’s son, Abdul Khaliq, was a favourite of Acaf Kh4n IV. (p. 369). 
He was killed by Mah&bat Khan, when Acaf had been removed by Mab4bat from Fort 
Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Réjah Man Sing (No. 80). 

Kunwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirzé Ja'far Acaf Kh4n 
(No. 98) against Réjah Basti, zamind4r of Mau and Pat’hén (Nurpir, N. E., Panjab). 
In the 44th year (1008), when Akbar moved to Mélwah, and Prince Salfm (Jah4ngfr) 
was ordered to move against Ran& Amr Singh, Man Singh was called from Bengal, and 
Jagat Singh was ordered to go to Bengal as did of his father. While still at Agrah, - 
he died from excessive drinking. Regarding J. 8.’s daughter, vide p. 310 and No. 175. 

Mahé Sing, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in- 
experience inclined the Afghans under "UsmAn and Shuj4wal Khan to attack him. 
They defeated him and Partéb Singh, son of Réjah Bhagwan Dés, (No. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Orfsi (45th year). Man Singh hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 the Afghfns near Sherptir 'At4{i, betwoen Shityf (Sooree) in Birbhtiim and 
Murshid&éb4d, recovered Lower Bengal and Orisé. ; 

Mah& Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 


16lL. Nagqi’b Khan, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwin. 
jagth Khdn is the title of Mir Ghidsuddin "Alf. His family belongs to the 

Baifi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunnf tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahy& was ‘a well known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he was ac- 
quainted with the date of every event which had occurred from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time.’ 

‘In the opening of his career, Mir Yahy& was patronized by Sh4h Tahmfsp 
i Vafawi, who called him Yahy& Ma’gtim,’ and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his pate 
ron’s mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mir ’Abdullatif, were the 
leading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of A’zarb4ij4n, to order Mir Yahyé and his son, 
together with their families, to be imprisoned at Icfabén. At that time, his second 
son, ‘Al4-uddaulah was in Azarbéijan, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahy& being too old and infirm to fly, accompanied 
the king’s messenger to Icfah4n, and died there, after one year and nine months, in 
A. H. 962, at the age of 77 years.’* 


SS GREP 


> I. e. exempt, probably from losing torical compendium, called Lubbuttawd- 
life and property for his attachment to | rikh, composed in 1541, Vide Elliot's 
Sannism. ; Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, 
* Mir Yahy4 is the author ofahis- ‘ p. 129. His second son ‘Aléuddaulah 
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‘Mir ‘Abdullatif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's communication, 
fled to Gilan,’ and afterwards at the invitation of the emperor Humaytin went to Hin- 
dustan, and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. 
By him he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to read 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of Hafiz. The Mir 
was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in his re 
ligious sentiments,? that each party used to revile him for his indifference.’ 

‘When Bairim Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor and had left 
Agrah and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open breach of fidelity to his sovereign.’ Elliot, Index, l. e. 

Mir ’Abdullatif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajab, 981,® and was buried at Ajmir 
near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husain Khing-Suwar. 

"Abdullatit’ had several sons, The following are mentioned—l. Naqib Khan; 
2. Qamar Khan; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Fathpir by 
a tall from his horse while playing hockey with the emperor (Bad. II., 230). For 
Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Nagqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his accession was 
still in the Panjab (dkbarn. II., 23), and soon became a personal friend of the emper- 
or (II., 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zaman, for 
whom Mun’im Khan had interceded (II., 231). In the 18th year, N. accompanied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 435, note), and in the 
following year to Patna. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Idar (III., 165), and was sent in the following year to Malwah or Gujrat, after 
the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak of the Military 
Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served under Todar Mall and 
Cadiq Khan in Bihar against Ma’gim i Kabuli (III., 273). In the 26th year, he 
received the title of Vagib Khan.“ Thouyh during the reign of Akbar, he did not 


wrote under the political name of AKdmé, 
and is the author of the Naftis ul Ala- 
dsir, a ‘tazkirah,’ or work on literature, 
Badéoni (IIL, 97) says he composed a 
Qacidah in which, according to the man- 
ner of Shi‘ahs, he abused the companions 
of the Prophet and the Sunnis, and 
among the latter his father and elder 
brother (‘Abdullatif), whom he used to 
call Hazrat i Aqd, as he had been his 
teacher. But the verse in which he cursed 
his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yabya’s death 
two years earlier. 

2 The MSS. of the Madsir have 
wbILS jlo: so also Badaoni, ¢. ¢. 

* He was the first that taught Ak- 
bar the principle of gulh 4 kul, ‘ peace 
with all,’ the Persian term which Abul- 
fazl so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
policy of toleration. Abultazl (Akbara. 


II., 23) says that "Abdullatif was accused 
in Persia of being a Sunni and in Hin- 
dustin of being a Shi’ah.. 

* Elliot has by mistake 971. The 
Térikh of his death in the Madsir and 
Baddont (IIL, p. 99) is fukhr 6 dls 
Yd-Sin, ‘ the pride of the descendants of 
Yasin (the Prophet)’=981, if the long 
alifin dl be not counted 2, but 1, 

* Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, 
says in the Zuzhkirat ul Umard that the 
title was conferred on Naqib Khan in the 
2oth year for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by Ma’¢im 
Khan i Kabulf on the Imperialists under 
Todar Mall and Cadiq Khan. This night 
attack is related’ in the Akbarndmah 
(ILI., 293). The fight took place in the 
25th year, near Gya; but Abulfazl says 
nothing of Naqfb’s ‘gallant conduct;’ he 
does not even mention his’ name. 
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rise above the rank of a Hasdrf, he possessed great influence at Court. He was 
Akbar’s reader, and superintended the translations from Sanscrit mto Persian, men- 
tioned on p. 104. Several portions of the Zérikh i Aift also (p. 106) are written 
by him. 

Nagfb had an uncle of the name of Q4zf ’Ts4, who had come from Iran to Akbar’s 
Court, where he died in 980. His son was Sh4h GhAzi Khan (vide No. 155). Akbar 
married the latter to Sakinah Bani Begum, sister of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s 
half-brother); and as Naqfb Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qézi Is4& had ex- 
pressed a dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1500 (Tuzuk, p. 12). 
He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajmir, and was buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclosure of Mu'in i Chishti’s tomb (Tuzuk, p. 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahmiid, Munshf ulmamdiik, who had been for twenty- 
five years in Akbar’s service (Badéoni III., 321). 

Nagqfb’s son, ‘Abdullatif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He was married 
to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35), and died insane. 

Nagfb Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that he knew 
the seven volumes of the Rauzatupeafd by heart. Jahdngir, in his Memoirs, praises 
him for his remarkable memory, and Badéoni, who was Naqib’s school fellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mi’r Murtaza’ Kha’n, a Sabzwiri Sayyid. 

Mir Murtazé Khan was at first in the service of "Adil Shah of Bij4pur. Murtaz& 
Nizam Sh&h called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military Governor of Barar, 
and later Amfrol Umardé. He successfully invaded, at Niz4m Shéh’s order, ’Adil 
Shah’s dominions. But Nizim Shah suffered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Vakil, Shah Quli Calabat Khan; and as he reigned absolutely, 
several of the nobles, especially the ¢wyz/ddrs of Bar&r, were dissatisfied. Calébat Khan 
being bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaz4, Khud&wand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan i Shirazi, and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. CGalibat Khan and 
Shahz4dah Mir4n Husain surprised them and routed them. Mir Murtaz4 lost all his 
property, and unable to resist Calabat Kh4n, he went with Khud4wand Khén to Ak- 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand. 

M. M: distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dak’hin invasion. When 
the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Cadiq Kh4n (No. 43) remained in Mahkar (South Baréar), 
and M. M., in [lichpir, to guard the conquered districts. During his stay there, 
he managed to take possession of Fort Gawil, near Tlichpir (43rd year, 1007), 
persuading the commanders Wajihuddin and Bisw&s Rao, to enter Akbar’s service. 
later, M. M. distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
DényAl, and received a higher Mangab, as also a flag and a naggdrah. 

Mir Murtaz4 is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaz& Sharff 
i Shirazi (Baddon¢é III, 320), or the Mir Murtaz&é mentioned by Baddoni, 
IIL, 279. 
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163. Shamsi’, son of Khin i A’zam Mirz4é Kokah (No, 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 327 and 328. At the end of Akbar’s reign, 
Shamsi* was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah Beg, Governor of Bihar, and was 
sent to Gujrat as naib of his father. Mirza ‘Aziz had been nominally appointed Gover- 
nor of that C'ubali; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
Court. Subsequently Shamsi was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gover- 
nor of Jaunptir. Whilst there, Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending "Abdullah Khan Firiz-Jang and Rajah 
Bhim in alvance towards Hahabad. On their arrival at Chausé, Shamai left Jaun- 
pur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor of the Cubah of [lahabad. 

On Shabjahan’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain his Mancab. 
A short time after, he was appointed to Surat and Junagadh, vice Beglar Khan. 
He died there in the 5th year of Shahjahan’s reign (1041). 

Shamsi’s son, Bahram, was made by Shahjahan a Commander of 1000, 500 horse 
(Pddishdhn. 1., b., 309), and appointed to succeed his father. Whilst in Gujrat, he 
built a place called after him Bahrdmpurah. He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s 
reien (Pddishdhn. IL, p. 733). 

164. Mi’r Jama’luddi’n Husain, an Injui Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Wac¢df it appears that a part of Shiraz was called Inju * 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jaméluddin Inji belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace their descent 
to Qasim arrasi ibn i Hasan ibn i Ibr4him Tabaétiba i Husaini. Mir Shéh Mahmid 
and Mir Shah Abi Turab, two later members of this renowned family, were appointed 
during the reign of Shih Tahmisp i C’afawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shamsuddin Asadullah of Shushtar, the first as Shaikhul Islam of Persia, and 
the second as Qazf-lquzit. Mir Jamaluddin is one of their cousins. 

Mir Jamaluddin went to the Dak’hin, the kings of which had frequently inter- 
married with the Injis. He afterwards entered Akbar’s service, took part in the 
Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. Atthe outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar (Axbarndmah, 
III, p. 255). In the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A’zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Gadba and 

tdisin (Akbarn. TII., 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir in Malwah, and served 
under A’zam Khan in the Dak’hin. His promotion to the rank of a Hazari took place 
in the 40th year. When in the 45th year the fort of Asir had been conquered, ‘Adil 
Shah, king of Bijapiir wished to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and 
offered his daughter to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar despatched the Mir in 
1009 (Akbarn. III., 846) to the Dak’hin. But the marriage only took place in 1013, 
near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishtah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor ‘such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak’hin.’ 


1 Shams isan abbreviation for Shamsuddin. 
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At the end of Akbar's reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three Thousand. Hav- 
ing been a favorite of Prince Salim, he was promoted after the Prince's accession to 
the post of a Chahar-Hazdri, and received a nagqérah and a flag. When Khusrau 
rebelled, the Mir received the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau the 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, Ak- 
bar's brother, had held,that province. But the Prince did not consent ; and when he was 
subsequently made a prisoner (p. 414) and brought before his father, Hasan Beg 
(No. 167), Khusrau’s principal agent, told Jahangir that all Amfra of the Court 
were implicated in the rebellion; Jamfluddin had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as Panjhazdri. The M{r got pale 
and confused, when Mirzé ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others; he himself (’Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jah4ngir consoled the Mir, and appointed 
him afterwards Governor of Bihar. In the 11th year, Mir JamAl received the title of 
‘Azaduddaulak. On this occasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precions stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapur. 
At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydgw# fixed, perfectly pure, uf the shape of 
half an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydgits and emeralds. The value was 
estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, JahAngir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing him four 
thousand rupees yer mensem. The highest rank that he had reavhed, was that of 
a brevet Panjhaz4ri with an actual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the em- 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled Furhang + Jahdngirt, of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017." 

After having lived for some time in Bahréich, Mir Jam4l returned to Agrah, 
where he died. 

Mir Jamaluddin had two sons. 1. Mtr Aminuddin. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of "Abdurrahim Khén Khanén (No. 29). Hedied when young. 

2. Mir Husdmuddin. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, brother's 
son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Nur Jahan’s brother). Jah&ngir made him Gover- 
nor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince Shéhjahan during his rebellion. On 
Shéhjahan’s accession, he was made a Commander of 400U, with 3000 horse, received 
a present of 50,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtazd Khdn. He was also made 
Governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Hus&m’s sons—1. Cimedmuddaulah. He was made Diwan of Shéh Shujé’ 
in the 2lst year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of Oris& with a 
command of 1500, and 500 horse. He died in the endofthesame year. 2. Nérudlah. 
He is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah (I., b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine 
Hundred, 300 horse, 


* Regarding the Farhang t Jahdngtrt, 1868, pp. 12 to 15, and 66 to 69. 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, = 
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165. Sayyid Ra‘ju’, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 391) of the Barha 
clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 2Ist year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, under 
Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the latter, Raji 
commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of the Rana’s troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath 
and Raju attacked the Rand in his residence ; but he escaped. 

Later, Raji served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malwah, whom, in the 36th 
year, he accompanied in the war with Rajah Madhukar; but as the Prince was 
ordered by Akbar to return to MAlwah, Raji had to lead the expedition. In the 
AQth year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. Once the enemies surprised the 
Imperialists, and did much damage to their cattle. Raji attacked them, but was killed 
in the fight together with several of his relations (1003 A. H. ). 

166. Mi’r Sharif i A’muli’. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
the 30th year, (993) Prince Mirzi Muhammad Hakim of Kabul died, and the country 
was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed Amin and (adr of the new pro- 
vince. In the following year, he served under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 36th year,’ 
he was appointed in the same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar 
and Bengal. Inthe 43rd year, he received Ajmir as agtd’, and the Parganah of 
Mohan near Lak’hnau as ¢uyéii. During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. He 
was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found; 
his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and clients, who had to refund 
him six months’ wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs (7uzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabaqdt says, ‘ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. He is well 
acquainted with cufism, and is at present (1001) in Bihar.’ 


Note on the Nugtawiah Sect (4b). 
It was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sharif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of’ Mahmud of Basakhwan.* The curious sect which Mahmid founded, 
goes by the name of Mahmidiyah, or Wéahidiyah, or Nugtawiyah, or Umand.* Mahmid 


* The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- Dabistan (p. 374) and Shea and Troyer's 
ndmah (III., p. 629) says he was made Translation have Masajwdn,—a shitting 


at the same time a Commander of Four of the diacritical points. 

Thousand. This must be a mistake, be- * The name nugfawt was evidently 
cause Mir Sharif was at Jahdngfr’s ac- used by Baddoni, though the MSS 
cession a Commander of 2500 (Tuzuk, from which the Bibl. Indica edition was 
p. 22). printed, have Nabati, which was given 


® Baddoni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has | 0" P- 176. For Umand, Shea's transls- 
Basakhwén; the MSS. of the Mafsir | tion of the Dabistén has Imand ; but Lo 
Basdkhwdn (with a long penultima) (wmand) is, no doubt, the plural of «2+! 
and on other places Basdkhan, without | amin. 
a w; the Calcutta’ edition of the | 
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called himself Skakke « Wdhid, or ‘the individual,’ and professed to be the Imém 
Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of the world. According 
to the Calcutta edition of the Dabistan and Shea’s Translation, he lived about 600 A. H.; 
but the MSS. of the Mafsir have A. H. 800, which also agrees with Baddonti’s 
statement that Mahmitid lived at the time of Timur. The sect found numerous adhe- 
rents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ’Abb4s i Mazf, who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmiid had forced into his service a passage from the Qordn (Sur. XVII., 81), 
‘asd an yab'asaka rabbuka magdman mahmidan, ‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable (mahmiid) station.” He maintained that the human body 
(jasad ) had since its creation been advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a 
higher degree of perfection, ‘Mahmid’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from 
the Qoran, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an 
end. He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
was the nugfak « khdk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and from these the 
animals, arose. The term nugtah i khdk has given rise to their name Nugtawis. 
For other of Mahmitid’s tenets, vide Shea's translation of the Dabistan, vol. III., pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmiid’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, whose leanings 
towards the ‘man of the millennium,’ transmigration of souls, &c., have been men- 
tioned above, and Mir Sharff i A'muli could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ‘Alam Ar4i Sikandari, as the Madsir says, mentions Mir Sha- 
rf i Amulf under the following circumstances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah ‘Abbas 
1 Mazi’s reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
Inauspicious conjunctions, the death of a great king, and as this prediction was uni- 
versally referred to Shéh ’Abbas, Jalaluddin Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shéh ’Abb&s should lay aside 
toyalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit on the throne. This ex- 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Yusuf the quiver-maker, who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusrau 
of Qazwin, was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Darwish Khusrau was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Nugtawiyah belief, he was known as one of the sect, and was accordingly killed. 
80 also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kash4n, whom ‘Abbas killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the Nugfah doctrine, and also a letter 
addressed to him‘by Abulfazl in Akbar’s name. Mir Sharifi A’mult, a good poet and 
the head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrdbdd to Hindistdn, 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Madsir remarks that it involves 
an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar was at Dip4lpur in 
Milwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amulf was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 


* Md ( 9 ); 3. ¢., who passed a- | give to Shah ‘Abbds I. of Persia, the 
way, is the epithet which Historians | contemporary of Akbar and Jah4ngir. 
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167. Hasan Beg [Kha’n i Badakhshi’] Shaikh ’Umari’.’ 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar, after his stay in Kash- 
mir, marched to Zibulistan, and passed through the district of Pak’hali, ‘ which is 35 
kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. In Pak’hali, Sulfin Husain Khao 
i Pak’haliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. This Zamindar belonged to the descend- 
ants of the Qarlyghs ( gob ), Whom Timur on his return from India to Tiréa 
had left in Pak’hali as garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, 
Sultan Husain Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak‘hali (ddbarndmah HI, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the district. In 
the 38th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at Court, Sultan Husain Khao 
again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultén Nacfruddin, and drove away Hasan Beg’s 
men. But soon after, he had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of Kabul, receiving 
Fort Rohtas? (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to Court. On his 
way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusrau, who had fled from 
Agrah on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014. From distrust as to the motives of the 
emperor which led to his recall from Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakh- 
shis,” he joined the Prince with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received the 
title of Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who attached 
himself to Khusran, was ’Abdurrahim, Diwan of Lahor. After the defeat nesr 
Bhaironwal on the Biah,* the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kabul, which, he said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerora of India; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the Prince's 
service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Rohtas, 
Khusran was captured on the Chanab. On the 3rd Cafar 1015, the Prince, Hasan 
Beg, and ’Abdurrahim, weve taken before Jahangir in the Bagh i Mfrz& Kamran, a 
villa near Lahor, Khusrau himself, according to Chingiz’s law (batorah i Chingiz), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
to incriminate others (p. 451), was put into a cow-hide, and ’Abdurrah{im into a dor- 
key’s skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazar. 


* Badakhshi isthe adjective formed 
from Badakshdn, as Kashi from Kadsh- 
dn. he words Shaikh ’Umari are to 
be taken as an adjective formed like 
Akburshahi, Jahdngiri, &c.. which we 
find after the names of several grandees. 
Thus Shatkh ’Umart would mean ‘ be- 
longing to the servants of Shaikh ’Umar,’ 
and this explanation is rendered more 
probable by the statement of historians 
that Hasan Beg belonged to the Bdba- 
ridn, or ‘ nobles of Babar’s Court.’ 


Hasan Beg is often wrongly called 
Husain Beg. Thus in the Zuzuk, p. 


25, ff.; Pddishdhn. I, p. 306; <Akbara. 
ITI, 598. 

* Generally spelt (lids). The fort in 
Bihar is spelt without tdi, « »lia), though 
both are identical. 

* So the Tuzuk. The Madsir has the 
20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continu- 
ally confound piu and p~imy, 
Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hodsl 
on the 10th Zi Hajjah, and the Zusak 
is correct. 

* Vide p. 414, note. There is another 
Bhaironwal between Wazirabéd and Si#l- 
kot, south of the Chan&b. 
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‘As cow-hides get sooner dry than donkey-skins,’ Hasan died after a few hours from 
suffocation ; but ‘Abdurrahfm was after 24 hours still alive, and received, at the 
request of several courtiers, free pardon.* The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusrau were impaled ; their corpses were arranged in a double row along the road 
which leads from the Bagh i Mirzé Kamran to the Fort of Lahor, and Khusrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. People had been posted at short 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusrau, “ Behold, your 
friends, your servants, do you homage.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 346. His son Isfandiydr Khda, was 
under Shahjahan, a commander of 1500. He served in Bengal, and died in the 16th 
year of Shabjahan's reign (Pddishdhn. 1., 476; 1., b., 304) The ’Arif Beg i Shaikh 
‘Umari mentioned in the Pddishdhn. (I., b., 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroyah Kha’n, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Qich Beg. Qich Beg served under Huméyiin, 
and was killed in the successful attempt made by several grandees to save Maryam 
Makani, Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle of Chausa (vide No. 96, p. 410). When 
Humaytin fled to Persia, Sher Afkan remained with Mirzi Kamran in Kabul ; but 
he Joined the emperor on his return from Tran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamiyan as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. Huméyin, soon 
after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroyah Khan served at first under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal and Orisa. 
In the 26th year, he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad to Kabul. In the 
28th year, he served under ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) in Gujrat, and was present in the 
battle of Sarkich (Akbarndmah IIT1., 408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under 
Matlab Khan (No. 83) against Jalalah Tériki (p. 403). In the 39th year, he was 
made a Khan, and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabagd?, he was a 
Hazari in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akbarnémah (III., p. 500) says, ‘On the same day? Nazar Be, and his sons 
Qunbar Be, ShAdi Be (No. 367), and Baqi Be (No. 368), were presented at Court, and 
were favourably received by the emperor.’ 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against the Tarikis. He may be the Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, mentioned in the 
Péddishdhndmah (I, b.; 308) as a commander of One Thousand. Be is the abbrevia- 
tion of Beg, Nazar Be is not to be confounded with Nazar Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalal Kha’n, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sult4n Adam, the 
Gakk’har. 

171. Muba/‘rak Kha’n, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakk’har. 

The Gakk’hars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Madsir, the hilly districts 


2 In Zu Hajjah, 1018, he got an ap- that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of 

fatacat se acbbahi. or sommnaniler of the Imperialists and the death of Bir 

00, and was sent to Kashmir (Tuzuk, p. Bar in the Khaibar Pass, had defeated 

79). Inthe Tuzuk, he is called ‘“Abdur- the Tarikis at ‘Ali Masjid (end of the 

rahim Khar, Abdurrahim ‘the Ass.’ 30th year, or beginning of Rabi’ I., 994). 
® When the news was brought to Akbar 


Oe 
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between the Bahat and the Indus.?| At the time of Zainul’abidin, king of Kashmir, 
a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid ( oS, or ous ), who was a relation of the 
then ruler of Kabul, took away these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually 
extended his power over the region between the Nildb (Indus) and the SawAliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmfr.? Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kal&n, and 
Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the tribe was Sultan Tataér,who rendered 
Babar valuable service, especially in the war with Rand Sanka. Sultin Tat&r had two 
sons, Sultan Sarang, and Sultan Adam. Sirang foucht a great deal with Sher Shh and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling alarge number of Afghans. The Fort Rohtds was 
commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping the Gakk’hars in check. Sher 
Shah in the end captured Sultdn Sérang and killed him, and confinél his son Kamil 
Khan in Gwilidr, without, however, subjugating the tribe. Sult&n Adam was now 
looked upon as the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once 
Salim Shah gave the order to blow upa portion of the Gwaliadr Fort, where the state 
Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had a miraculous escape 
and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to his kinsfolk; but as Sultan 
Adam had usurped all power, be lived obscurely with his brother Sa‘id Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with his uncle. Immediately after Akbar’s acces- 
sion, however, Kamil paid his respects to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, 
aud distinguished himself in the war with Hemi, and during the siege of 
Mankot. In the 3rd year, he was sent against the Miydnah Afgh4ns, who had 
revolted near Saronj (Malwah), and was made on his return jagirdér of Karah and 
Fathptirc Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan Zam&n (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubariz Khan ’Adli (p. 320). In the 8th year (970), 
he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, Kama] Khan begged the 
emperor to put him in possession of the Gakk’har district, which was still in the hands 
merick’s History of the 


Gakk’hars, 
Journal, A. S. B., 1871. 


prisoners were kept. 


4 Mr. J. E. Delmerick informs me that 
the Gakk‘hars inhabited the hilly parts 


of the Rawul Pindi and Jhelam districts 
from Khanptir on the borders of the Ha- 
zirah district along the lower range of 
hills skirting the Taheils of Rawul Pindi, 
Kuhtita, and Giijar Khan, as far as Do- 
meliin the Jhelam district. Their ancient 
strongholds were Pharwalah, Sultan- 
pir, and Dangali. They declare that 
they are descended from the Kaianian 
kings of Iran. Their ancestor Kid 
invaded Tibet, where he and his descend- 
ants reigned for ten generations. His 
tenth descendant Kab conquered Kash- 
mir, aud took possession of half of it. 
The Gakk‘hars then reigned for 16 @ene- 
rations after Kabin Kashmir. The léth 
descendant, Zain Shah fled to Afebani- 
atin, where he died. His son, Gakk har 
Shah, came to the Panjab with Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind 
Sagar Duab. Malik Bir is said to have 
been the grandfather of Tatir, whose 
futher was Malik Pilu. Vide Mr. Del- 


* The Madsir says, he subjected the 
tribes called pigs § Sale © ayy’ Site 
wbS ye ec dash, and Jie. Mr. 
Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit the 
western parts of the Rawal Pindi district. 
The second tribe is that of the Janj#’aks 
who inhabit the Sal, Range. The third, 
Awdn ( w!y{ ), are found in the southern 
Bent of the R&wul Pindi and the Jhelam 

istricts; their tract is called Azdnkdri 
to this day. The fourth, he says, may, 
be the Jodrahs ( 39% )» a great clan 
about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes 
is intended for the Kokhardn (gsly5se5), 
a tribe of some importance in Pind Didan 
Khan. Thesixth and the eighth are the 
Chibh (&s¢2) and Mangarél (JiKie), 
large tribes in Jammt. The seventh he 


sunhoes to be a mistake for &y3lg2 pohd- 
riah or hill tribes, which were the Dhtinds 


( Q4y@y ) and Sattis ( giv ). 
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of his usurping uncle. Akbar ordered the Kh&n i Kalén (No. 16) and other Panjabi 
grandees, to divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should occupy the 
country and punish Sult4n Adam. The latter alternative was rendered necessary by 
the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panj&b army, therefore, and Kam4l Khan entered 
the Gakk’bar district, and defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near 
the ‘Qacgbah of Hilan.” Sultén Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kam4l Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kam&l Khén killed Lashkari, 
and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after died. (Akbarndmah, II, 240ff.) 

It is stated in the Tabagdt that Kam&l Khén was a commander of Five 
Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.* 

Mubarak Khan and Jalil Khan served in the 30th year under Mirz& Shahrukh, 
Bhagwan Das, and Sh4h Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbarndmah, III, 485). The 
Tabaqat calls both, as also Sa’id Khén, commanders of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter 
of Sa'id Khan was married to Prince Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Ta'sh Beg Kha’n Mughul, [T%j Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirz&4 Muhammad Hak({m, king of K4bul, and 
entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He received a jdgir in the 
Panjab. According to the Akbarndmah (III, 489), he went with Bir Bay (No. 85) to 
Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished himself under Abdul Matlab (No. 83) against the 
Térikis (III, 641). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the "Ts& Khail Afgh4ns, though with little 
success. Two years later, he served under Acaf Khfn (No. 98) in the conquest of 
Mau, and received the title of 74j Khds. When R&jah Bésti again rebelled (47th 
year), Khwa4jah Sulaimén, Bakhshi of the Panj&b, was ordered to march against him 
with the contingents of Qulij Khan (No. 42), Husain Beg i Shaikh ’Umarf (No. 167), 
Ahmad Beg i Kébuli (No. 191), and Taéj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.’s son, received 
news of Basti's approach. He hastily attacked him, and was killed with fifty men of 
his father's contingent. 

Jahangir on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3000. In the second 
year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kfébul till the arrival of Shah Beg Khan 
(No. 57). He was afterwards appointed governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the 
ninth year (1023). 

178. Shaikh ’Abdullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus [ of Gwaliir |}. 

Shaikh ’Abdullah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered subsequent!y the 
Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, aud is said to have risen to the dignity 
of a commander of Three Thousand. He died when young. 

His brother Zidwilah lived as Fagqir, and studied during the lifetime of his 
* Not Hailép ( wide ), south of Chili- The author of the Madsir found 970 in 


‘ his MS., which would be the same yeur 
cian ene See aan in which Kama] Khan was restored to 
Delmerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam his paternal inheritance ; hence he adds a 
near Dangili, Sultin A’dam’s strong: gisiaUl,, He was certainly alive in the 
bold. ° middle of 972 (Akbarndmuh, Li, p. 

* So in my MSS. of the Jubagdt. 302) 
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father under the renowned saint) Wajihuddin in’ Gujrat, who himself was a pupil of 
Muhammad Ghaus. 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaus (died 970 at Agrah, buried in Gwaliar) will be 
found in the Wadsie, Baddont (LLL, p. 4), and the Ahazfnatullacfid (p. 969}. He 
was disliked by Bairdtim Khan, Shaikh Gadd, and Shaikh Mubdrak, Abulfazl’s father. 
Vide also Marisie i? Vlamaiht, p. 166, 

174. Rajuh Ra jsingh, son of Rajah Askaran, the Kachhwahah. 

Rajah Askaran is a brother of Rajah Bihari Mall (No, 23). He served in the 22nd 
year with Q.diq Khan (No. 13) against Rajah Madhukar of Undehah,? and in the 25th 
year under Todar Mall in Bihar. Tn the 380th year, he was made a commander of One 
Thousand, and served in the same year under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’bin. In 
the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers to each gibah, Askaran and Shaikh 
Ibrahim (No. $2) were appointed to Xgrah. In the 33rd year, he served @ second time 
auinst Rajah Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), and died soon after. 

Abultazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tabagaét says he 
was a commander of Three Thousand. 

Rij Sing, his son, received the title of Rajah after the death of his father. He served 
for along time in the Dak hin, was called in the 44th year to Court, and was appointed 
commandant of Gwalidr. In the 15th year, lie joined the Imperial army, which under 
Akbar besieged Fort Asiv. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Rai Rayan 
Patr Das (No, 196), the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundelah, who at Jahangir’s insti- 
gation had murdered Abulfazl. For his distinguished services in the operations against 
the Bundelah elan, he was promoted, and held, in the 50th year, the rank of a com- 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the 3rd year, of JahAngir’s reign, he served in the 
Dak’hin, where he died in 1024 (LOth year). 

Rdm Dds, lis son, was a Commander of 1000, 400 horse. He received, in the 
12th year, the title of Rajah, and was made, in the same year, a commander of 1500, 
7U0 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Mubammadan in the 6th year 
of Shahjahdn’s reign, and received the name of Lbddatmand.4 

175. Ra‘i Bhoj, son ot Rai Surjan Wada (No. 96). 

When Bindi, in the 22nd year, was taken trom Dauda, elder brother of Rai Bhoj, 
the latter was put in possession of it. Bho} served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans of Orisa, and under Shaikh Abulfazl in the Dak’hin (Akbara. IIL, 851, 858). 

His dauchter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 169). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahingir wished to marry Jagat Singh's 
daughter, Raéi Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and Jabangir 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai Bhoj, in the end of 1016, 
committed suicide. The marriage, however, took place on the 4th Rabi’ L, 1017, 
(Luzuk, pp. 68, 69). 


1 Undehah is generally spelt on our | one place the Madsir has Sutdahard. 
maps Gorcha. It hes near Jhansi on the ? Regarding the Kachhwahahs see m 
lett bank of the Betwah. The name of article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 
the river ‘Dasthara,’ mentioned on p. 1871, entitled ‘A Chapter from Muham- 
350, 1s differently spelledin the MSs. In madan History.’ 
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It is said that Ra'thor and Kachhwahah princesses entered the imperiu] Harem; 
but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 


XIV. Commanders of Eight ITundred. 


176. Sher Khwajah. 

He belonged]to the Sayyids of Itawah (, 563 wot ole.) His mother was a Nagsh- 
bandf (p. 423, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was ‘ Padishali Khw4jah,’ but Akbar called 
him on account of his bravery and courage Sher Khwdjah. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under Sa'id Khan Chaghtai (No. 25) against the 
isufzais, and afterwards under Sultan Murdd inthe Dak’hin, In the 40th year, the 
Prince sent him with a corps to Patan, where he distinguished himself against Ikhlig 
Khan. He continued to serve in the Dak’hin under Abulfazl, In the engagement 
near Bir he was wounded. He entered the town victoriously, but was besieged. 
From want of provisions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Gangé (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the north, 
he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abulfazl arrived and raised the siege, 
Abulfazl proposed to leave his own son ‘Abdurrahman at Bir; but Sh, Kh. refused 
to quit his post. In the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was with the 
emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahat had taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 
Alter Jahangir’s death, he served with Acaf Khan against Shahryar in Labor. 

In the lst year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of Khwdjah Bdgi Khan, He was also appointed 
governor of T’hat’hah, wice Mirzd Isa Tarkhan (p. 363). He died on his way to his 
province in 1037. Pddishdhn., I., 181, 200. 

His son Khwdjah Hdshim was made a commander of 500 (Pddishdhndmah, 
1., b., 327). Another son, Asudullah, is mentioned as a commander of 900, 300 horse, 
(Pddishdhn. :11., 738). 

177. Mirza’ Khurram, son of Khaini A’zam Mirza ’ Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 328 


XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. 


178. Quraish Sulta'n, son of ’Abdurrashid Khan, king of K4sh liar. 
182. Sulta’n ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of (luraicl 
Sultan. 
810. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan. 
Quraish Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khau.2 His genealogical tree is viveu 
in the Akbarnimah (III, 584) and the Zurikh i Rashidi as follows :— 
1. Chingiz Khan. 


2. Chaghtai Khan. 
3. Mawatkan (second son of Chaghtai Khan). 
| 


-_——- _— 


* Chingiz Khan, in the histories, is | often called Qdda i Lusurg. 
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4 Ipwyea (the MSS. give various readings). 

5. Yaraiq Khan (called after his conversion Sultan Ghidsuddin). 
6. Dawa Khan. 

7. Alaiutiya, or Alsanuga, Khan. 

&  Tughlug Timur Khan. 

0 Khier Kiwajah Khan? (father-in-law of Timur). 

WO. (a) Mubimmad Klatn,...(6.) Sham’ Jahan Khan....(c.) Nagsh Jahan Khao 
Ll. (et.) cae seaccitl Khan. (6.) Sher ’Ali Ughlan. 

13.) Ytinas Khan, father of Babar’s mother. 

1% Sultan Aid Khan, known as Alduchah Khén. 

16. Sultan Av Svid Khan. 


| 
16, ’Abdurrashid Khan. 
| 


SSS 
; La o had tA 
17. (1)’Abdul Karim Khan. (2) Quraish Sultan (3) Sultan ’Ahdullah 
(No. 178). (No. 175). 


(1) Shah Mubaromad (No. 310). 
(2( Khudabandah. 

After the death of ’Abdurrashfd Khan (16.), ’Abdulkarim Khan, elder brother of 
Quraish Sulfiin, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. He treated his relations well, 
partly in fulfilrnont of his father’s wish, partly from natural benevolence. But Khuda- 
bandah, son of Quraish Sultan, quarrelled with Mohammad Khan, his uncle, and Khadé- 
bandah occupied the town of Tuarfin, ’Abdulkarim, doubting the loyalty of his 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family to 
Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of "Abdullah Khaa of irda, 
to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at Shih4buddinpiir, when the em- 
peror was just returning from Kashmir, was well received, and appointed to a com- 
mand of Seven Hundred. 

Quraish died in the 37th year, (1000) at Hajipur. 

179. Qara’ Baha’dur, son of Mirzi Mahmid, who is the paternal uncle 
of Mirzé Haidar [Gurgani]. 

Like the preceding, Qaré Bahadur belonged to the royal family of Kashghar. 
Mirzé Haidar’s father, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Baébar’s maternal aunt, 

Mirza Haidar,® during his stay in Kashghar, had accompanied the son of Sultan 


a ee 
* Dawa invaded India during the reign Gurgan w the M term 
of ‘Alauddin; wide Journal, As. Soc. the ee ee a sa = law aes 
. 7 - iat e 


Bengal, tor 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. vay om, 
* His daughter is called Tukul Khan- sar gr hiy saci et dra oad 


um wl JG, It is said that Timur 
; oet. He wrote in 951 the Térith 
alter the marriage received the title of VAbdurrashida, fh honor of Abdurvaahid 
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Abu Sa’id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of the people and the state of that province. He subsequently went over Badakhshin 
to India, and arrived at LAhor, where Mirz4 Kamran made him his ndsb during his 
absence on an expedition to Qundahdr, which the Shah of Persia had taken from 
Khwijah Kal4n Beg. M. Haidar afterwards accompanied K4mran to Agrah, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayin, to take possession of Kashmir. 
When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Sh&h retreated to LAhor, he gave 
M. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. The country being in a distracted 
state, M. H. took possession of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for 
ten years. But afterwards he ordered the kAhufbah to be read, and coins to be struck, 
in HumAytn’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmirfs. 

The father of Qar& Bahfdur was Mirz4 Mahmiid ; hence Q. B. was M. Haidar's 
cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 6th year, ordered 
him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large corps. But Q. B. delayed his 
march, and when he arrived in the hot reason at R&jor, he found the passes fortified. 
Soon afterwards, he was attacked and defeated by Gh4zi Khan, who had usurped the 
throne of Kashmfr. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. | 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to M4lwah, and was appointed, on 
Akbar's return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qaré Bahddur, vide No. 183. 

180. Musaffar Husain Mi'rza’, son of Ibrahim Husain Mirz4, [son 
of Muhammad Sultén Mirz4]. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirz4 is a Timaride. His tree is as follows :— 

’Umar Shaikh Mirz& (second son of Timur). 


Mirza Baiqré. 

Mirz& Mangtr. 

M. Baigqr4. 

Wais Mirz4, 

Mba Sultan Mirzé. 


(1) Ulugh Mfrz4. (2) Sh4h Mirzé&. (3) Ibrab{m Hu- 


sain M, 


(4) Muhammad ae 


(5) Mas’id Husain M. 
(6) ’Aqil Husain M. 


Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza. (No. 180.) 


(1) Sikandar Mirzé, 
sive Ulogh Mirza. 
(2) Mahmid Sultén M., 
sive Shéh Mirza. 


Y4rkand. 


king of Kashghar. The villa known 
as Bdgh + Cafd was erected by him. 
Akbarndmak I11., 586. 

The MS. of the Tarfkh i Rashidf in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian 
MSS, No. 156, three parts, 19 lines per 
page) is a fair, though modern copy, and 
was brought by Capt. H. Strachey from 


The Térikh commences with the reign 
of Tughlug Timur Kh&n, who was con- 
verted to Islam by Maulénaé Arshadud- 
din, and goes down to the reign of ’Abd- 
urrashid. The second daftar contains 
the Memoirs of Mirz&é Haidar. The style 
is elegant. 
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The qother of Muhamuad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the renowned 
Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Khurdsdn, at whose court Muhammad Sultén Mirzé 
held a place of distinction, After Sultan Husain’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirzé 
went to Babar, who treated him with every distinction. HumAytin also favoured him, 
though on several oeeasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, Uluzh 
Mirai and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of dissatisfaction. Uhigh 
Mirza was killed in the expedition against the Hazdrahs, and Shah Muhaminad 
died, soon alter, a natural death. 

Uluzh Mirai had two sons, Sikandar Mirz4 and Malintid Sultan Mirz4; but 
Humaytin changed their names, and gave Sikandgr the name of Ulugh Mirza, and 
Mahintid Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attending at 
Court (dahl it bar), and gave him the parganal of A’zamptr in Sambhal as a pension. 
He also bestowed several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mirzéa. At 
A‘zampiir, in his old age, Muhammad Sultan M. had four other sons born to him— 
1. Ibrthim Husain Mirza, 2, Muhammad Husain Mirzé, 3. Mas’tid Husain Mirza, and 
A. ’Agil Husain Mirza 

In the llth year of Akbar’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and besieged Lahor ; and when Akbar marehed against him, Uluch M. 
and Shih M. rebelled. They were joined in their revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibrahim Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious Mirzas went plunder- 
ing from Sambhal to Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpur; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwah, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khin Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. The conse- 
quence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
He died a short time after in his prison at Bianah. In the 12th year, when Akbar had 
defeated and killed Khan Zamiéin, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 
26) governor of Malwah, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ulugh M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand Shihab 
Khan, fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 386), who then ruled over a portion of Gujrat. Chingiz 
Khan was at war with T’timad Khan (No. 67) of Ahmadabad; and as the Mirzas 
had rendered him good service, he gave them Bahronch as jagir. But their behaviour 
jn that town was so cruel, that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. 
Though the Mirzis defeated his troops, they withdrew to Khandesh, and re-entered 
Malwah. They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Cadig Khao 
(No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhir (13th year), and were pursued to the 
Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzis perished in crossing. In the meantime 
Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar Khan, and as Gujrat was in a state of 
disorder, the Mirzis, with litte fighting, occupied Champanfr, Bahronch, and Sdrat, 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occnpied Ahmadabad. Dissensions 
having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husain M. left Bahropch, and arrived 
at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most of Akbar’s Amfrs had the day before been 
seut away towards Stirat in search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Husain’s arrival, the emperor despatched Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs, 
whilst he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town of 
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Samal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour; but when 
the Amfrs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal of attack was given, 
and after a hard fight, Ibrahfm Husain M. was defeated. He fled towards Agrah, 
whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of Mirz4 K4mran, on hearing of hig 
defeat, fled with Muzaffar Husain Mirz4, from Strat to the Dak’hin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) with a 
garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutbuddin (No. 28) to join 
"Aziz with the Malwah contingent. Mubammad Husain M. and Shah M. thereupon 
united their troops with those of Sher Khan Fulédi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged 
Patan. ‘Aziz marched against them, and defeated them (p. 396). Muhammad Hu- 
sain M. then withdrew to the Dak’bin. 

Ibrahim Husain M. and his younger brother Mas’id Husain M. having met with 
resistance at Nagor (p. 357), invaded the Panjéb. The governor, Husain Quli 
Khan (No. 24), at that time besieged Nagarkot, and hearing of the inroad of the 
Mirz4s, made peace with the Rajah, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured 
Mas'id. Ibrahim Husain fled towards Multain, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Balichis. He then fell into the hands of Sa’id Khin (No. 25), and 
died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agrah, Muhammad Husain Mfrz left the Dak’hin, 
invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was defeated at Kambhait 
by Naurang Khan (p. 334), and joined the party of Ikhtiyarulmulk and the sons of 
Sher Khan Fuladi, They then marched against Ahmadabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
Kokah. To relieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from A’grah to Patan, and 
arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the siege, Muhammad Husain op- 
posed the emperor, but was defeated and wounded. In his flight his horse fell over 
a bramble, when two troopers captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bar, at Akbar’s request, asked 
Muhammad Husain which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me; for those two could not have done it.” Ikhtiyar on hear- 
ing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husain, raised the siege, and fled with his 
5000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued him. Ikhtiy4r got detached from his men, 
and in jumping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhréb Turkman 
who was after him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husain 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Rai Singh (No. 44), whom Akbar had put 
over him. 

Shah Mirzé had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husain Mirz4, whom his mother had taken to the 
Dak’hin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was defeated by Rajah Todar 
Mall and Vazir Khan (p. 353), and fled to Juinégadh. When the Rajah had gone, 
Muzaffar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During the siege he managed to attach 
Vazir's men to his cause, and was on the point of entering the town, when a cannon 
ball killed Mibr ’Ali Kolibi, who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This so 
affected Muzaffar, that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew 
to Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Rajah 'Alf of Khandesh, and handed over 
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to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison; but as he shewed himself loyal, 
Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married him to his eldest daughter, the 
Sultan Khanum. He also gave him Sirkér Qanauj as tuyi#l. Muzaffar, however, 
was addicted to the pleasures of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he 
cancelled the fzyz/, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar to besiege Fort 
Lalang. But he quarrelled with Kbhwajah Fathullah, and one day, he decamped for 
Gujrat, His companions deserted him ; and dressing himself in the garb of a fagir, 
he wandered about between Strat and Baglanah, when he was caught by Khwajah 
Wais{ and taken before the emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, 
he was let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nurunnisé, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, note). 
Gulrukh Begum, Muzatfar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 
her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmfr. 

181. Qundu’q Kha’n, brother of the well-known Bairam Oghlan. 

The Akbarndmah (1., 411) mentions a Qundiq Sultan, who accompanied Huma- 
yun on his march to India. 

For Quadtig, some MSS. read Qundiz. A grandee of this name served in Bengal 
under Mun’im, and died at Gaur (p. 376), 

182. Suita/n ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish Sul- 
tan (No. 178). 

183. Mi'rza’’Abdurrahma’n, son of Mirz4 Haidar’s brother (vide No. 
179). 

184. Qiya’ Kha’n, son of Cahib Khan. 

In the Tabaqat and the Akbarnémah he is generally called .yua wate hs, which 
may mean ‘ Qiya, the beautiful,’ or ‘ Qiy4, son of Cahib Hasan.’ Proper nouns ending 
in a long vowel rarely take the Izifat.t It looks as if the reading wl sale of the 
Ain MSS. wasa mistake. The words Qype qsale are intended to distinguish him 
from Qiya Gung (No. 33). 

Qiyé served under Shamsuddfn Atgah against Bairém (p. 317). He wasalso 
present in the battle of Sarangptir (vide No. 120). 

185. Darba’r Kha’n, ‘Inayat [ullah], son of Takaltad Khan, the Reader. 

Darbar's father was Shah Tahmasp’s reader. “Inayat, on his arrival in India, 
was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title of Darbar Khén. 

He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwah, and in the 12th year, in the last 
war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied the emperor to Rantanbhir, and when Akbar, 
in the 14th year, after the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu'in i Chishti in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival at 
Agrah. 

According to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the Madsir—he 
was buried in the mausoleum of one Akbar’s dogs, which he had built, The dog had 
shewn great attachment to its imperial master. 


2 Thus you say wyabo Sila, for yale spb da, the accursed Hulagu. 
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186. *Abdurrahma’n, son of Muayyid Daéldai. 

The name Dzldai had been explained above on p. 388. ‘Abdurrahmin’s great 
grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur, ‘Abdurrahm4n was killed in 
a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide under his son Barkhurddér, No. 328, and 
under No. 146. Another son is mentioned below, No. 349, 

187. Qa’sim ’Ali’ Kha‘n. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zamén (No. 13), Qasim 
"Ali Kh4n held Ghézipdr. In the 17th year, heserved in the siege of Strat, and in 
the following year, with Kh4n ’Alam (No. 58) in the conquest of Patna under Mun- 
‘im. For some reason he returned to Court, and took Shujé’at Khan (No. 51) a pri- 
soner to Mun’im, whom he had slandered. In the 22ud year, he served under (adiq 
(No. 43) against Madhukar Bundelah, and in the 25th year, under Aziz Kokah (No. 
21)in Bihér. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of H4ji Begum, 
daughter of the brother of Humaéyiin’s mother (taghdf zddah i wdlidah i Jannat-dstdnf)» 
who after her return from Makkah (p. 441) had been put in charge of Humdyiin’s tomb 
in Dibli, where she died. In the 3lst year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
¢iibab, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, in the 36th 
year, from Khair&béd to Court, and soon after received Kalp{ as jagir. ‘ Nothing 
also is known of him.’? Madsir. For his brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Bas Baha ‘dur, son of Sharif Khén (No. 63), 

Vide above p. 383. 

189. Sayyid ’Abdullah Kha/n, son of Mir Khwfénandah. 

Some MSS. have ‘ Khwand’ instead of ‘ KhwAnandah.’ Sayyid Abdullah had been 
brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served in the pursuit of ’Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with the Khan i Kalan (No. 16) in the first 
Gujrat war. Later, he served under Mun’im in Bengal, and was with Khan ’Alam 
(No. 58) in the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). In 984, he brought the news of D&tid’s 
defeat and death at Agmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirzé 'Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbéz Kh&n (No. 80), chiefly 
against Ma’gum i Farankhidi (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar sent him to Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) in Kashmfr. In the 34th year (997), he was one night surprised by a 
body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly three hundred Imperialists. . 

190. Dha rw’, son of Rajah Todar Mail (No. 39). 

Vide above p. 352. 

191. Ahmad Beg i Ka’buili’. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghidsuddin Tarkh4n, a Chaght4i noble who 
served under Timur. Like Sh&h Beg (No. 57), Taj Kh4n (No. 172), Abul Qasim 
(No. 199), Ma’ciim Khén (p. 481, note 1), and Takhtah Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, 
after M. Mahammad Hak{m’s death, Akbar’s service. He was'made a commander of 
700, and received, in 1003, on the removal of Yusuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), a jagir 
in Kashmir. He married the sister of Jafar Beg Agaf Khan (No. 98). 


* Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tu- | we have there to read Qdsim Beg for 
zuk mentions a Qésim ‘Alf on p, 58, 1. 2 Qdsim ’ Als. 
from below ; but according to the Madsir, 
69 
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During the reign of Jahangir, he rose to the post of a commander of 3000, and 
received the title of AAdn, and also a flag. Heo was for some time governor of Kash- 
mir. On his removal, he went to court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir, was made 
a commander of 2000, and held Pashawar as jagfr. In the second year, he was order- 
ed to punish the Afghn tribes in Bangash, and was for his services there promoted, 
in the 5th year, to a command of 2500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints 
made by Qulij Kban (No. 42), he was called to court, and confined in Fort Rantan- 
bhir (Zuzek, p. 136). Inthe following year, he was released (2. c., p. 146), and sent 
to Kashmir (2. ¢., p. 149). 

Abmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished soldiers. 
They are— 

1. Dfuhammad Mas'id (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the Tarikis. 
His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in the 18th year 
of Shahj.’s reign. 

2. Satd Khdn Bahddur Zafurjang (second son). He rose during the reign 
of Shahjuhan to the high dignity of a commander of 7000, and distinguished himself 
in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 
2nd Cafar, 1062. Of his twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khanahzid Khan and 
Lutfullah, were killed in the Balkh war, where Sa'id also was severely wounded. Two 
other sons, "Abdullah and Fathullah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mukhlicullah Khan, Iftikhir Khdn. He rose under Shahjahan to a com- 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Faujdar of Jammu (Pddishdhn. I., p. 258), and 
died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4, Abul Baga. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) of Sa’id, 
under whom he served. He was thanahdar of Lower Bangash. In the 15th year, 
after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of [ftikhdr Khda, at the same time 
that his elder brother received that of Zufar-jang,*and was made a commander of 
1500, 1000 horse. 

192. Haki‘m ’Ali’, of Gildan. 

’Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate enough to be- 
come in course of time a personal attendant (muldzim) and friend of Akbar. Once the 
emperor tried him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and healthy people 
and even of animals. To his satisfaction, "Ali correctly distinguished the different 
kinds. In 988, he was sent as ambassador to Ali Adil Sh&h of Bijapur, and was 
well received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, ‘Adil 
Shih suddenly died." 

In the 39th year, Hakim ’Ali constructed the wonderful reservoir (Aauz), which 
is so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase went to the bottom of the 


? "Adil Shah was murdered in 988, by 
a young handsome eunuch, whom he at- 
tempted to use for an immoral purpose. 
The king was known as much for his 
justice und goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania for boys and unnatural 
crimes. He obtained with some exertion 
two young and handsome eunuchs from 


Malik Barid of Bedar, and was stabbed by 
the elder of the two at the first attempt of 
satisfying his inordinate desires. Mat- 
lina Razi of Mashhad, poetically styled 
Raz&i, found the ¢drtkh of his death 10 
the words Shdh ¢ jahdn shud shahid 
(988), ‘ The king of the world became 4 
martyr.’ 
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reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoining small room, six gaz square, and 
capable of holding ten or twelve people. By some contrivance, the water of the reser- 
voir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom 
of the reservoir and passed into the room, he found it lighted up, and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, Alf was a commander of 700, and had the title of Jdlinis 
azzamdnf, ‘the Galenus of the age.’ His astringent mixtures enjoyed a great reput- 
ation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dysentry or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could stop. ‘Ali had at last recourse 
to a most powerful astringent, and when the dysentry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the 
diarrhea, of which Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and 
excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim 
(Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Girdabdr, who was a match for every 
elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was supposed to be equal to that of 
Abritp, one of Khusrau’s elephants. Akbar therefore wished to see them fight for the 
championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Raxtakman, 
was selected as fabdnchah, +. e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah- 
jahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusrau were on horseback in the arena. 
Giranb4r completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled him too seyerely, the tabdnchah * 
elephant was sent off to Abrip’s assistance. But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have 
no interference, pelted Rantahman with stones, and wounded the animal and the 
driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break 
the rules, as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of 
stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the explanation, tried 
to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantah- 
man also got worsted by Giranbar, and the two injured elephants ran away, and 
threw themselves into the Jamnah. This annoyed Akbar more; but his excitement 
was intensified, when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in unmeasured 
terms his father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for "Alf, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau’s bad beliaviour 
had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jahangir also visited ’Alf’s reservoir, and made him a com- 
mander of 2000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and died on the 5th 
Muharram, 1018. Jahdngir says of him (Zuzwk, p. 74) that he excelled in Arabic, 
ani composed a commentary to the Qdndn. “ But his subtlety was greater than his 

knowledge, his looks better than his walk of life, his behaviour batter than his heart; for 
in reality he was a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ‘Ali had 
killed Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 600/) Rupees on 
medicines for the poor.* 


* Badéoni (1II., 166) says that ‘Ali | science under Shéh Fathullah of Shiriz. 
was the son of the sister of Hakim ul He was a rabid Shf'ah, and a bad doctor 
Maulk of Gilan and learned medicine and who often killed his patients. ‘Thus he 
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He had a son, known as Hakim’ Abdulwahhdb. He held a maacab. In the 
15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids in Labor the sum of 
80,000 Rs, which, he said, his father had lent them. He supported his claim by a 
certificate with the seal of a Q'zi on it, and the statements of two witnesses. The 
Say yids who denied all knowledge, seeing that the case went against them, appealed 
to the emperor. Jahangir ordered Acaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
"Abdulwahhab got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Acaf by cross-questioning found 
that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ’Abdulwahhab, and the 
emperor deprived him of his mangab and jagir. He seems to have been afterwards 
restored to favor; for in the Pddishdhndmah (I, 6., 328) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500, 50 horse. 

198. Gu/jar Kha’n, son of Qutbuddin Khan Atgah (No, 28). 

He was mentioned above on p. 334. 

194. Sadr Jaha/’n Mufti/. 

Miran Gadr Jahdn was born in Pihdnf, a village near Qanauj.?_ Through the in- 
fluence of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi he was made Mufti. When ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 
king of Turin, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran Cadr and 
Hakim Humam (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. The answer which they 
took to ’Abdullah contained a few Arabic verses which ‘Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy,— 

Las ol ory Ny os J, 599 Wt yl de 

“ Of God peols have said that He | had a son; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men—Then 
how should 1?” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Cadr (vide p. 274). In the 
35th year, at the feast of Ab’nmah, the Court witnessed a curious spectacle, The Qadr 
and ’Abdul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice ofthe empire, took part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known ve from Hafiz,— 


rp: sites ayes ps a) ,5 bls rn ty> asthe slogh 2 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; but 
later, he was made an Amir, and got a mangab of 2000 (vide p. 208). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was promoted to 
a command of 4000, and received Qanauj as tuy#/. As Cadr under Jahangir he is 
said to have given away more lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. 

His position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith,’ has been explained above (p. 208). There 
is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more for it than he. He also 


killed Fathullah by prescribing Aarisah * So Badéonf. The Afadsir says, Pi- 
(vide p. 33, note). hanf lies near Lak’hnau. 
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composed poems, though in the end of his life, like Bad&onf, he repented and gave up 
poetry as against the spirit of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons :— 

1, Mir Badri ’Alam. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Nisdm Murtazd Khdn. His mother was a Brdhman woman, of 
whom his father had been so enamoured, that he married her; hence NizAm was his 
favourite son. Hoe was early introduced at Court, and, at the death of his father, was 
made acommander of 2500, 2000 horse. In the first year of Sh&hjahén’s reign, he 
was a promoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of Murtaz4 Khan 
Inja (p. 451) the title of Murtazd Khdn. He served a long time in the Dak’bin. 
His ¢wyul was the Parganah of Dalamau, where he on several occasions successfully 
quelled disturbances. Hoe was also Faujd4r of Lak’hnau. In the 24th year of 
Shahj.’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs of dims per annum out of the 
revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons “Abdul Mugqtadir and 
"Abdullah were appointed to mangabs, and received as tuyil the remaining portion of 
the revenue of Pihanf. “Abdul Mugqtadir rose to a command of 1000, 600 horse, and 
was Faujdar of KhairAbéd. 

195. Takhtah Beg i Kabuli [Sardér Khan}. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hak{m, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars with India; but on the death of his master (30th year), he joined 
Akbar’s service. He served under Man Singh and Zain Kokah against the Yusuf- 
zais. As Thdnahdar of Pashawar he punished on several ocoasions the Térikfs. In 
the 49th year, he was made a Kida. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2000, and received 
the title of Sardér Khdn. He was sent with Mirz&4 Ghazi Tarkban (p. 363), to relieve 
Shah Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahfr. As Shdh Beg was appointed governor of 
Kabul, Takhtah was made governor of Qandahér, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa near Pash4war, called the Bdgh + Sarddr Khan, His two sons 
Hayat Khan and Hidayatullah got low mancabs. 

196, Rai Patr Da’s, [Rajah Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr D&s was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushri/f) of the 
elephant stables, and had the title of Rdi Rdydn. He distinguished himself, in the 
12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he and Mir Adham were 
made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak of the Bengal military revolt, he was 
imprisoned by the rebels (p. 439), but got off and served for some time in Bengal. 
In the 30th year, he was made diwdn of Bihér. In the 38th year, he was ordered 
to oceupy BAéndhi (p. 407), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diw&n of Kabul, but was 
in the following year again sent to Bandhi. In the 46th year, he was made a com- 
mander of 3000. When Abulfazl, in the 47th year, had been murdered by Bir Singh, 
Akbar ordered Patr D&s to hunt down the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in [rich. When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and with- 
drew to the jungles with Patr cloee at his heels. Akbar, at last, in the 48th year, called 
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P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander of 5000, and gave him the title 
of Rajah Bikramayjit. 

Atter Jahéngir’s accession, he was made Afir Atash, and was ordered to recruit 
and keep in readiness 50.000 artillery (¢opeh?) with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 
of fifteen parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzuffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatim Bahadur 
had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to appoint the officers of 
the rebels who submitted, up to commands of YuzbAshis, or recommend them, if they 
had held higher commands, for appointments to the emperor. 

‘The year of his death is not known.’ Mfadszr. 

The Rai Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndmah and the Tezuk 
p- 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaikh ’Abdurrahi/’m, of Lak’hnau. 

He belongs to the Shaikhzidahs of Lak’hnau, and was in the 40th year a com- 
mander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyar (No. 113), from whom 
he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard, that he got frequently insane. 
In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, ’Abdurrahim wounded himself in a 
fit whilst at Sialkot in Hakim Abulfath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound 
himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the death of her 
husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and villas. In one of them her 
husband was buried, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, froma 
panjhazdri to a common soldier, according to his position in life. 

"Abdurralim was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. Medni’ Ra’i Chauha’n. 

From the Akbarnimuh we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd years, in 
Gujrat. Nizaimuddin Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, says in the Tubagdl,— 
‘Medni Rai is distinguished for his bravery and liberality, aud is now (3. e., in 1001) a 
commander of 1000.’ 

199. Mi’r Abul Qa’sim Namaki’n, [Qisim Khan]. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Zamkin (qahes), instead of Namakin. He 
is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Qisim was a Sayyid of Haraét. He was at first in the service of Mirz& 
Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. But he left K&bul, and on 
entering Akbar’s service, he received Bhirah and Khushab in the Panjab as jagir. 
As his lands lay within the Namaksdr,’ or salt range, he once presented Akbar, 
evidently in allusion to his faithful intentions (namak-haldlf,) with a plate and 


* The namakesdr, or salt-range, says the latter } of the amount realized. Mer- 
the AMadsir, is a district 2U kos long, and chants buy the salt at a price varying 
belongs to the Sind Sdgar Dudb, between from half a dim to two dams (one 6 

e 


the Bahat and the Indus. People break == 40 dams) per maz, and export it. 

off pieces from the salt rocks, and carry Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 
them to the banks of the river, where the mans. The salt is also often made into 
price is divided between the miners and ornaments, 


the carriers, the former taking } and 
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a cup made of salt ("@makin), from which circumstance he received the nickname.of 
Nanakin. 

Abul QAsim served in the war with Datd of Bengal. In the 26th year, he was 
in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Ism4’fl Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the Bahichfs. In the 32nd year, the Afghan chiefs of Saw&d and 
Bajor, and Terah, waited with their families on Akbar, who made Abul: Qasim Krori 
and Faujdaér of those districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back 
to Afghanistin. The chiefs themselves were retained: at Court. Renewed fights, in 
the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to acommand of 700. In the 43rd year, he was appointed 
to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with 
him at Court, and lodged a new complaint against him with Abdul Hai (No. 230), the 
Qizi of the imperial camp (urd). But Abul QAsim, though summoned, did not appear 
before the judge, and when the matter was reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied 
to the foot of an elephant, and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he 
came to an immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaikh Ma’rif, Cadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return the very day to 
their homes. The next day he went to the emperor, and complained of the Qazi, 
stating that there were no complainants, and "Abdul Hai tried in vain to produce the. 
oppressed parties. This case led to the order that Qazis should in future prepare 
descriptive rolls of complainants, and present them to the emperor. 

Abul Qasim was, soon after, made a Kh4n, got a higher mangab, and received 
Gojrat in the Panj&b as ¢uyad. In the first year of Jahdngfr's reign, he was made a 
commander of 1500. The part which he played in the capture of Prince Khusrau has been 
mentioned above (p. 414, note 2, where Zumkin is to be altered to Namakin). For 
his services he was again appointed to Bhakkar with the rank of a commander of 3000: 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious descendants were 
born there, On a hill near the town southwards towards Lohari, near the branch of 
the river called Kahdérmdiri, (gp loleS), he built a mausoleum, to which he gave 
the name of Cuffahk i Café (the dais of purity). He and several of his descendants 
were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat—historians do not 
specify the time—1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, each weighing a 
man. The Madsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk (p. 13) says, he had 30 sons 
and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Madsir :-— 
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Mir Abul Qasim Namakin (settled at Bhakkar in 1015). 


eee, eee rene aN eT 


_ 
1. Mir Abul Bay& 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M. Husimuddin. 4. M. Zaidullah. 
Amir Khan. mir. 


(died 1057 A. H.) 
| 


c_ ae eee! fae eee tae dee ese ese cr iceN 
1. M. "Abdurrazziq. 2. Ziduddin Yusuf 3. Mir ’Abdulkarim A daughter, married 
Khan. Sindhi Amir Khan. in 1066 to Prince 
(under Aurangzib to Murad Bakhsh. 
Farrukh Siyar) 


A son. 


M. Abul Wafa. Abul Khair Khan. 
(end of Aurang- (under Farrukh Siyar) 
zib’s reign) 

Mir Abul Baqd Amir Khdn rose under Jahangir to a command of 2500, 1500 
horse. Through the influence of Yaminuddaulah he was made governor of Multan, 
and in the 2nd year of Shahjahin, he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and 
appointed to T’hat’hah, vice Murtaza i Inju deceased (p. 451). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuytldar of Bir in the Dak’hin, and was sent, in the 14th year, to Siwistan 
vice Qarig Khan. In the following year, he was again appointed to T’hat’hah, where 
in 1057 (20th year) he died. He was buried in the mausoleum built by his father. 
Under Jabangir he was generally called Mir Khén. Shahjahén gave him the title of 
Awir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince Murad 
Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of Shahnawdz Khin 
i Cafawi.’ Am{r Khéin had a large family. His eldest son, Mfr *Abdarrazzaq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second 
son, Ziduddin Yiasuf, was made a Khan, and held under Shébjahén a mangab of 1000, 
g00 horse. Zié’s grandson, Abul Wafi was in the end of Aurangz{b’s reign in charge 
of his majesty’s prayer room (ddroghah i jd-namdz). Amir Kh&n’s youngest son, 
Mir ’Abdulkarim, was a personal friend of Aurangzib. He received in succession the 
titles of Multafit Khan, Khénahzid Khan (45th year of Aurangz{b), Mfr Khanahzid 
Khan, and Amfr Khan (48th year,) and held acommand of 3000. After Aurangzib’s 
death, he was with Muhammad A’zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent, he was left 
with the baggage (bungdh) at Gwilidr. After the death of Muhammad A’sam 
in the battle of Sardi Jaju,® Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 3500. He was 
generally at; Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. After Farrukh’s death, 


7 Shahnawdz Khan i Cafawi is the brother of Shéistah Khan; but Shaistah 
title of Mirzi Badiuzzaman, alias Mirza is the son of Yaminuddaulah Agaf Khas, 
Dak’hini, son of Mirz& Rustam (No. 9). elder brother of Nur Jahan. 

One of his daughters, Dilras Bani Begum, ® Sarii J&ji, near Dholpur. The 
was married, in the end of 1046, to Au- battle was fought on the 18th Rabi’ I, 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1052, 1119, and Muhammad A’zam was killed 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh. Elphinstone with his two sons Bedér Bakht and 
(History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) Wali-jah. 

calls Shahnawiz Khan by mistake the 


” 
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the B4rha brothers made Amfr Khan ¢adr of the empire. He died shortly after. 
His son, Abulkhair, was made a Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no man- 
¢abs, but lived on their zamindaris. 

2. Mérzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. As the 
associates were to be punished in an unusual way (sidsat ¢ ghair-mukarrar, Tuzuk, 
p- 32), Jahangir ordered his pests to be cut off. 

3. Mirzd Husdémuddin. He held a mangab, but died young. 

4, Mirzd Zdidullah. He was in the service of Khan Jahan Lodf. 

300. Wazi'r Beg Jami'L' 

Wazir Jamil, as heis often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s reign 
against ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 
final battle, when Bah4dur Khan (No. 22) was thrown off his horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahddur, 
a man in the service of Majnin Kha4n (No. 60) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner. Afterwards, he received a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in 
the expeditions to Bengal and Oris& under Mun’im Khan. At the outbreak of 
the Bengal military revolt, he joined the QAqshéls; but when they separated from 
Ma’ctim i Kabulf (p. 431, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was par- 
doned. In the 29th year, he came to court, and served in the following year under 
Jagn&th (No. 69) against the Ran&. He seems to have lived a long time. Jahangir 
on his accession made him a commander of 3000 (Tuzeuk, p. 8). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under No. 172. 

201. Tahir, {son of] Saiful-muluk. 

The Tabagdt says that Tahir was the son of Shah Muhammad Saiful-mulik. 
His father was governor of Gharjist4n in Khurdsfn, and was killed by Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an Amir at Akbar's Court, and served in 
Bengal, where he was when the author of the Tabagit wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot's Historians, I., pp. 241, 242. 

202. Ba’bu’ Mankli’. 

Regarding the name ‘ Mankli,’ vide p. 370, note. The Tabaqdt says that Babu 
Mankli was an Afgh4n, and a commanier of 1000. 

He was at first in Daétid’s service, and occupied G’horég’hat at the time when 
Mun’im Khan had invaded Orisé (p. 370). Soon after, he entered Akbar’s service, 
but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th year, he suppressed disturbances 
at G’borég’h&t (Akbarn. III., 470), and took part, in the 35th year, in the operations 
against Qutlhi Khién. Two years later, he accompanied Mén Singh’s expedition to 
Orisa. 
He may have lived under Jahdngir; for the Mankli Khan mentioned in the 
Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Zuzuk (p. 12) mentions a son of his, 
H&tim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have been a commander of 500, 300 horse 
under Shahjahin (Pddishdhn. I.,b., p. 323), though the text edition of the Bibl. Indica 


calls him son of Ydbu Matkali (st yh, for gti x) 


2 Jam{l is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustén. 
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NV Commanders of Ste Hundred. 


203. Muhammad Quli’ Kha‘n Turkma’n [{ Afshar, p. 411]. 

He served at first in Bengal, At the outbreak of the military revolt, he took the 
side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. In the 30th year, he 
marched with Mau Singh to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished himself. In the 
30th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was appointed to Kébul, Muhammad Quali 
Khan, his brother Hamzabh Beg (perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, 
rice Ytisuf Khan (No. 35, and p. 411). In the 45th year, a party of Kashmiris tried 
to set up Amba Chak’ as king ; but they were defeated by "Ali Quli, son of M. Q. Kh. 
In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1500, 600 horse ; and Hamzah 
Beg, one of 700, 350 borse. New disturbances broke out, when in the following year 
"Ali Rai, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir. He retreated 
on M.Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously pursued, when the imperialists were 
enforced by Saiftdlah (No. 262) from Lahor. In the 40th year, Ainba again appeared, 
but was driven, with some difheulty, from Lis mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahdngir’s reign, M. Q. K. was removed from Kashmir. 
Haauzah Bey was in the {9th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 1000, 

204. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd i Sha’h Mansu’r. 

The Jzdfeé most likely means that he was the son of Shah Manet, in which 
case the word gurd (athlete) would be Baklityar’s cpithes. Two MSS. have the word 
pisar (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabaqit says, ‘ Bakhtyar Beg Turkinan in an Amir, and governs at present 
(1001) Siwistan.’ In the 32nd year, he served against the Tarikis. 

205. Hakim Huma’n,,’ son of Mir ’Abdurrazz4q of Gil&n. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 424. Humaém’s real name is 
Wunaytin, When he came to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called himself Hamayia 
Qui, or ‘slave of Humayun ;’ but soon afterwards, Akbar gave him the name of Hu- 
mim. He held the office of Bakawal Beg (p. 57), and though only a commander of 
GUO, le was a personal friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at coart. 
In the dist year, he was sent with Cadr Jahin (No. 194) to Turan as ambassador. 
Akbar often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Humém’s absence. He 
returned to India, about a month after his brother’s death. He died in the 40th year, 
on the 6th Rabi’ L, 1004. Badaont (IL, p. 406) says, the day after Humém’s death, 
Kamala (p. 264) also died, and their property was at once put under seal and escheated 
to the governinent, so that they were destitute of a decent shroud. 

Humiuu had two sons— 

1, Lukin Hudziy (Gols), He was born at Fathpur Sikri, and was a young 
man when his father died. At Shihjahdn’s accession, he was made a commander 
of 1500, 600 horse, and was sent, in the Ist year, to Turan as ambassador. 
He rose to a command of 3000. Later, for some reason, his mangab was cancelled, 
and he lived at Agrah on a pension of 20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th 


2 The Mss. have Gt, The Zuzwk men- (vide No. 394) at Bardwan, on the 3rd 
Catar, 1016. 

7 Huném, not Hamman, is the In- 
dian pronunciation. 


tions ‘a Kashiniri of royal bleod,’ of the 
name of 4x}, He was lilled by Sher Afkan 
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year, was doubled. He died in the 31st year (1068).' He was a poet of some dis- 
tinction, and wrote under the name of Hdziqg. His vanity is said to have been very 
great. A copy of his diwd4n was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, and 
visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to rise and make 
salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim Khushhdl. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, on his 
accession, made him a commander of 1000. He was for some time Bakhshi of the 
Dak’hin. 

206. Mi'rza’ Anwar, son of Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on p. 328. 


XVII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 


207. Baltu’ Kha’n of Turkistaén. 
_ He was a grandee of Humdyiin, and served in the Kabul war, and in the battles 


which led to H.’s restoration. 


208. Mi’rak Bahadur Arghu‘n. 
The Tabaqit says, he reached acommand of 2000, and died. From the Akbar- 


namah (II., 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwah (vide No. 129), 
and in the pursuit of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). 

209. La’l Kha’n Kola’bi’. 

He is also called La’l Khan Badakhshé (vide p. 438), and served under HLumaytin 
in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. I., 411). He distinguished himself in the 
defeat of Hemt. Later, he served under Mun’im in Bengal and Oris4, and died of 
fever at Gaur (p. 376). 

210. Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Salim. 

He is the second (miydni) son of Shaikh Salim of Fathptr Sikri. He served 
at court with Shaikh Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22n1 year (985). 

211. Iskandar Beg i Badakhshi’. 

He is mentioned inthe Akbarndimah (II, 251), as having served in the pursuit 
of Abul Ma’ali (end of the 8th year). 

212. Beg Nuw’ri’n Kha’o Qu’chi’n. 

He served under Mu’izzul Mulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad. In the 
32nd and 33rd years, he served under “Abdul Matlab (No. 83) and Cadiq Khao 
(No. 43) against the Tarikfs. 

The Tabaqat says he was a commander of 1000, and was dead in 1301. 

213. Jala’l Kha’‘n Qu’rchi’. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 5th year, he was sent to Rim Chand 
Bhagelah (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go tocourt. In the llth year, 
it came to the emperor's ears that J. was passionately attached toa beautiful buy. 
Akbar had the boy removed; but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him 
from Court. M. Yusuf Razawi pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was 


' The Madsir says that the author of | the Mir-dé (Chapter on the poets of the 
the Mir-dt-ul ‘A’lam mentions 1080 as period from Hummaytiu to Aurangeib) 
the year of his death; but my MS. of | mentions no year. 
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restored to favour. Later, he {ook a part in the expedition to Siwanah, and distin- 
guished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Rajah Chandr Sen of Marwar. 
During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him, who pretended to be Deri 
Dis, who had been killed at Mirt’ha, evidently with the view of obtaining through 
him an introduction to Court. The stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had 
taken refuge with Kalla, son of Ram Rai and brother's son to Ch. S., and a detach’ 
ment of imperialists was sent to Kalli’s palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan (No. 164) ta 
help him. Shimél therefore invited the stranger; but though surrounded by Sh.'s 
men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected a few men, and entered one night 
atent which he supposed to belong to Shima]. But it happened to be that of Jalal, 
who was cut down by the murderers (end of 983, Akbarn. III., 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Badaoni at Court. 

214. Parma/’nand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., p. 244. 

215. Timur Kha’n YakkKah. . 

He served under Mun’im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, against Khana 
Zaman (Akbarn., II., 236, 326). 

The Timur i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnémah (IIL, 165, 
174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sa’ni’ Kha’n of Harat. 

He was born at Hardt, and belonged to the Arlat (wd!) clan. According to 
the Akbarnimah (I., 379), Maulana Sant, ‘ who is now callod Sdui Ahdn’, was in the 
service of Mirz& Hindal; but after the Mirza’s death (21st Zi Qa’dah, 958) he was 
taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars with Khan Zaman. 

Badéoni (III., 206) says that his real name was ’Ali Akbar. He was a fair 
poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihi of Kashin, wrote treatises on the Man of the 
Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 452). Hence he must have been 
alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jama’luddi’n, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above p. 408. He had also served in the final war with Khan Zaman. 

218. Jagma’l, the Punwar, 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar’s forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). 

219.- Husain Beg, brother of Husain Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Kha’n Batani’* 

The Tabagt classes him among the commanders of 1000. He was at first in the 
service of the Bengal king Sulaiman, and was present with Sulaimén Mankili (p. 370) 
and Kal& Pahar at the interview between Mun’im and Khan ZamaAn (No. 13) at 
Baksar (Buxar). <Akbarn., L., 326. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass ; vide p. 204. MSS. often call 
him wrongly Husain instead of Hasan. 


> Bafani is the name of an Afghan tribe, N. W. of Deré Ismail Khén. 
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221. Sayyid Cbhhajhu’,' of Barha. 

The Tabag&t says that S. Chhajhi was a brother of 8S. Mahmid (No. 75), and 
distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family genealogies of the Barha 
elan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kindlfwal. His tomb still exists at Majherah, and 
according to the inscription he died in 967. 

2223. Munsif Kha’n, Sultan Muhammad of Harat. 

223. Qa’si’ Kha’n Bakhshi’. 

Some MSS. have Badakhehi instead of Bakhshi. Vide No. 144. On p. 388, 
1.10, we haveto read No. 144 for No. 223. 

224. Haji Yu’suf Kha’n. 

He was at first in KAmran’s eervice. In the 12th year, he joined the corps of 
Qiy4& Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, whom Khan Zamén 
No. 18) besieged in Qanauj, In the 17th year, he operated under Khén ‘Alam (No. 58) 
against M. Ibrdhim Husain, and was present in the battle of Sarnél. In the 19th 
year, he went with Mun’im to Bengal and Ofisé, and died after his return at Gaur 
(p. 376). 

225. Ra’wul Bhi'm of Jaisalmir. 

The Tuzek says (p. 159),—‘On the 9th Khurddd (middle of 1025), Kaly4n of 
Jaisalmir was introduced at court by R&jah Kishn Das, whom I had sent to him. 
Kalyan’s elder brother was Rdwul Bhim, a man of rank and influence. When he 
died, he left a son two months old, who did not live long. Bhim’s daughter had been 
married tome when I was prince, and I had given her the title of Malikah i Jahdn. 
This alliance was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. I 
now called Bhim’s brother to court, invested him with the ¢ékd, and made him Réawul’.? 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was 
made a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 163). 

226. Ha’shim Beg, son of Q4sim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
the new governor of Kéhul, Hashim returned to court. In the 41st year, he served 


’ The spelling ‘ Chhajhw’ is preferable 
to ‘ Thajhe’ . . 

* The list of Jahangir’s wives on p. 
310, may be increased by ten other prin- 
cesses. (1) Malikah i ‘Jahan, daughter 
of Rawul Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) The 
beautiful daughter of Zain Kokah, men- 
tioned on p. 345. There is a curious 
discrepancy between Zuzuk, p. 8, and 
Akbarndmah, lIl., 594: Jahangir says 
that Parwiz was his son by Zain Kokah’s 
daughter, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wizs mother was the daughter of Khwé- 
jab Hasan, Zain Khan’s uncle (vide also 
p- 344); but there is nodoubt that Par- 
wiz was born in the 34th year, on the 19th 
Abin, 997, whilst Jah4ngir, only in the 
Alet coy fell in love with Zain Khan’s 
daughter (p. 345). It is therefore evi- 
dent, assuming that Sayyid Ahmad's text 


of Tuzuk, p. 8, be correct, that Jahangir 
had forgotten who among his many wives 
was mother to his second son. (3) Nir- 
unnis&é Begum, sister of Mirz& Muzatfar 
Husain, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 
king of Khandesh. This princess died 
in the 41st year of Akbar’s reign. 
(5) Célihah Banu, daughter of Qaim 
Khan, p. 371. (6) A daughter of Khwajah 
Jahan i Kabuli (Dost Muhammad). 
(7) A daughter of Sa’id Khan Gakk’har. 
Her daughter, ’Itfat Banu, is mentioned, 
Akbarnamah, IIL, 561. (8) The mo- 
ther of Daulat Nis4, Akbarn, III., 697. 
The MSS. do not clearly give the name 
of the father of this princess. (9) A 
daughter of Mirz& Sanjar, son of Khizr 
Khan Hazaérah; Akbarn., III., 607. 
(10) A daughter of Ram Chand Bundelah, 
(No. 248), married in 1018; Tuzuk, p. 77, 
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under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basti and other rebellious zamindars in the north- 
eastern part of the Panjab, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the 
44th year, he served under Farid i Bukhari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Saidat Khan to Nasik? After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to court (46th 
year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command of 1500. 

In the first year of Jahdngir's reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 1500 
horse. In the 2nd year, his manexb was increased to 3000, 2000 horse, and he was 
made governor of Orist. In the 5th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle 
Khwaéjagt Muhammad Husain (No, 2-£1) officiating for him there till bis arrival from 
Orisd.  ITis successor in Oris& was Réjah Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir A'tish. He was, in 
the 18th year of ShAhjahau, a commander of 1000, 500 horse, Daroghah of the Top- 
khanah and Kotwal of the camp. He distinguished himself in Balkh, Andkbid, 
received the title of Mu'tamid Khan, and was made, in the 21st year, a commander of 
2000, 1000 horse, and Akhtah Bezi. In the following year, he was promoted toa 
command of 3000, and also got the title of Qasim Khan. He then served under 
Aurangzib in Qandahar, and was made, in the 28th year, a commander of 4000, 2500 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur ( jy ble) , which the ruler of Sri- 
nagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh a commander of 5000, 5000 
sihaspah-duaspah, received a present of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor 
of Ahmadabéd (Gujrat), whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwah. 
Both were ordered to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad 
Bakhsh in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched against 
him v4 Banswarah; but when approaching K’hachrod, Murad suddenly retreated 
18 kos, and joined, seven kos from Ujjain, the army of Aurangzib. The two chiefs 
had received no information of Aurangzib’s march. They attacked him, however, 
but were totally defeated (near Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the first battle between 
Aurangzib and Dard, at Samogar,? Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he 
made his submission, and received Sambhal and Murddabad as tuyzl, as Rustam Khan 
1 Dak’hini, the former jagirdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim was then charged with 
the capture of Sulaiman Shikoh, In the 3rd year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was ap- 
pointed to Mathura. On the way, he was murdered by a brother of his, who is said 
to have led a miserable life (1071), The murderer was executed at: Aurangzib’s order. 

227. Mi’rza’ Fari’du’n, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlis (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 342. is death took place at Udaipur in 1023 
(Tuzuk, p. 131). 

228. Yu'’suf Kha’n [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusuf’s father was ’Ali Khan Chak, king of Kashmfr. He died from a hurt he 
received during a game at chaugdn (p. 297), having been violently thrown on tbe 
pommel of the saddle (pesh-kohah i zin). On his death, Yiisuf was raised to the 
throne (Akbarndmah, I11., 237), He first surrounded the palace of his uncle Abdal, 


* This Sa’idat Khan had first been in bak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service, 
the service of the Dak*hin kings as com- ? Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
mander of the Forts of Gélnah and Tiran- 1870, p. 278. 
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who aimed at the crown, and in the fight which ensued, Abd&] was shot. <A hostile 
party, thereupon, raised one Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which 
took place on the maidan of Srinagar, where the Id prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 24th year, 
to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his stay at court, Sayyid Mu- 
barak had been forced to retire, and Lohar Chak, son of Yusuf’s uncle, had been made 
king. In the 25th year, (Akbarn., III., 288), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobles to reinstate Yusuf. When the imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris 
sued for mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak without fighting, and 
commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Calih Diwanah reported to the emperor how firmly and indepen- 
dently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent Shaikh Ya'qib i Kashmfri, a 
trusted servant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations 
under which he lay to the emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son 
Ya'qub with presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although the 
court, in the 3Uth year, had been transferred to the Panjéb; and Ya’qub, who had 
hitherto been with the emperor, fled from anxiety for his safety. The emperor then 
sent Hakim ’Alf (No. 192) and Bahéuddin Kambu to Yusuf, to persuade him to come, 
or, if he could not himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperial 
army marched over Pak’hlf, and was not far from Barah Mulah, when Yusuf sub- 
mitted and surrendered himself (Akbarn. III., 492)." Shahrukh was on the point of 
returning, when he received the order to complete the conquest. Yusuf being kept 
a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised Aulad Husain, and, soon after, Ya’qib, Yusuf’s son, 
to the throne ; but he was every where defeated. Information of Yusuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to court, and at Srinagar the kAutbah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akbar's name, The cultivation of za’faran (p. 84)? and 
| silk, and the right of hunting, were made imperial monopolies (p. 411). On the approach 
| of the cold season, the army returned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at 
| court. Todar Mall was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya'gib Khdn anda large party of Kashmfris continued the struggle, Qasim 
(No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir, to put an end to the rebellion. Ya’qub 
was again on several occasions defeated. 
In the 32nd year, Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jagfr in Bihar 
(Akbarn., I1I., 547), and was made a commander of 500. He served in Bengal. In the 
37th year, he accompanied Man Singh, to Oris4, and commanded the detachment, which 
marched over Jh4rkand and Kokrah® (Chutia Nagpir) to Mednipur (Akbarn., ITI., 641), 


—— 


2 The Akbarnamah (III., 492) calls ‘ place of the boar (4d47rd)’, which is one of 
the pass near Barah Mulah, where Yusuf the avatars. 
surrendered, rlalys. The Madsir has 9 Regarding the cultivation . za'fa- 


, 


wry, It is evidently the ae pass ran (sattron) vide also Zuzuk, rp. 45 
abov: 


: . 
sick Ted tp Be el rte! | gg ME eth Mane a cha i 


5,5, 2440s from Barah Milah. The pur, one of the parganahs of whic hi? : 
Tuzuk says that Barah Mulah means still called Kokrah, or Khukra, as spelt 
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Ya'qib Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbur, when, in the 
31th year, the court had gone to Kashmir (p. 380). 

Yiisuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Nu’r Qulij, son of Altin Qulij. 

Altién or dltiéin is Turkish, and means ‘ gold.’ 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Quliy Khan (No. 42). He served under him in the 
expedition to dar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when moving, in the 2lst 
year, from Ajmir to Gogundah. In the fight with the zamindar of Idar, N. Q. was 
wounded. In the 26th year, he served under Sultan Murad against Mirz& Muham- 
mad Hakim. In the 30th year, he again served under Qulij Khan, who had been 
made governor of Gujrat. He continued to serve there under the Khankhaénan (No. 29), 
and returned with him, in the 32nd year, to court. 

230. Mi’r’Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adl. 

The Tabaqgit calls him Khkwdjah ’Abdul Hai, and says that the was an Amir. He 
had been mentioned above on pp. 468,471. 

2381. Sha’h Quli’ Kha’n Na/ranji’. 

Abulfazl says that Shih Quli was a Kurd from near Baghdéd. He was an old 
servant of Humaytin. In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under Khizr Khén 
(p. 365, note 2) in the Panjab. He was much attached to Bairam. In the 11th year, 
he was sent to Gadha, when Mahdi Qisim Khan (No. 36) had left that province with- 
out permission for Makkah. 

The Tabagat calls him a commander of 1000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, wasa poct, and wrote under the name of Jazds, A few 
verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farrukh Kha’n, son of Khan i Kalin (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 322 and 357. According to the Tabaq&t, he served, in 
1001, in Bengal. . 

233. Sha’dma’n, son of Khén i A’zam Kokah (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 328. 

234. Haki'’m ’Ainul Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim ul Mulk; vide below among the Physi- 
cians of the court. 


(Akbarndmah, TIL, 641). 

Kokrah is in mentioned in the 
Tuzuk i Jahangiri (pp. 154, 155), where 
it is defined as a hilly district between 
south Bihar and the Dak’hin. It was 
run over, in the beginning of 1025, by 


on the survey maps. The Rajah, Col. 
Dalton informs me, once resided in Kok- 
rah at a place in Lat. 23° 20’ and Long. 
88° 87’, nearly, where there is still an 
old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 


edition, vol. I., p. 503; old edition, p. 
417 


The Rajah of Kokrah who, in the 
30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Kh&n 
(p. 401) is called Madhu. In the 37th 
year, Madhtiand Lak’hmi Rai of Kok- 
rah served in Yusuf Khan's detachment, 
to which the contingents also of Sangram 
Singh Shdha of K’harakpiur (p. 446, and 
Proceedings, A. 8. Bengal, for May, 1871), 
and Putran Mall of Gidhor belonged 


Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, governor of 
Bibér, who was dissatisfied with the few 
diamonds and elephants which the 
Rajahs sent him as tribute. The then 
Rajah is called Durjun Sal. He was 
captured with several of his relations in 
& cave, and the district was annexed to 


Bihar. ; 
The Tuzuk has (2. c.) a few interesting 
notes on the diamonds of Kokrah. 
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He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on his 
mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq i Dawwdni. The Historian Badéoni 
was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. In the 9th year, he was sent 
as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrét. In the 17th year, he brought I’timad 
Khan (No. 67) and Mir Abd Turdb to the emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on 
his march to the eastern provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent 
to "Adil Kh&n of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to court (Baddonti, II., 250). 
He was then made Faujdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ’Arab BahAdur 
and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified Bareli, and refusing all offers, 
held out till the arrival of an Imperial corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, he was made (adr of Bengal, and in the 31st year, Bakhshi of the Cubah 
of Agrah. He was then attached to the Dak’hin corps of ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21), 
and received Handiah as jagir. When ’Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to court (35th year), but was at first refused audience. On 
enquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handiah on the 27th Z{ Hajjah, 1003 (Bad&oni II., 403). 

The Mirzaf Masjid, also called Padishah{ Masjid, in Old Barelf, Mirzaf Mahallah, 
was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 (24th year), when the 
Hakfm was Faujdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the takhkallug of Dawai. 

235. Ja’nish Baha’dur. 

J4nish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 345. He was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. After the death, in the 30th year, of his master, 
he came with his sons to India. Soon after, he served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) 
against the Yusufzais, and saved Zain’s life in the Khaibar catastrophe. In the 35th 
year, he served under the Khankhanan in T’hat’bah, and returned with him, in the 
38th year, to court. Later, he served in the Dak’hin. He died in the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujd’at Khdn Shadi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of Shah- 
jahan’s reign, a commander of 1000, and received the title of Shad Khan. In the 12th 
year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muhammad Khan of Balkh. On his return, 
in the 14th year, he was made a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bhakkar, vide Sh4h Quli Kh4n. Afterwards, on the death of Ghairat Khan, he was 
made governor of T’hat’hah, and a commander of 2000. In the 19th year, he was 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshén. In the 2lsth year, he was 
appointed governor of KAbul, vice Siwé Ram, and held, in the following year, an 
important command under Aurangzib in the Qandahér expedition and the conquest 
of Bust. In the 23rd year, he was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and 
received the coveted distinction of a flag anda drum. Two years later, in the 25th 
year, he served agnin before Qandahdr, and was made, on Shahjahan’s arrival in 
Kabul, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with the title of Shujd’at Khdn. In the 
96th year, he served under Dar& Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan 
Bah&dur at Bust. He died soon after. He hada son of the name of Muhammad 
Sa'id. 
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237. Mi'rza’’Ah’ Beg “A-unelen - 

He le mentioned In the Act arn4ccet acc cg th) copies wae eeraecac i Won- 
hs Berne and Old and we ge pamiz the tov. if Tisare 3 ITF. Aner the 
Gteteak of toe Beyal Muoltary rev ln be folinel a rie: cer noumie iy Mos Zak, 
hee Kor, &i.n40 0 Lehi, an? Koi.e Yoiw iu of wet & “22 veten The 
Sot, however, Wae Glecovercd; they were au luimes.ich iG M>- Zac: acce 02s 
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Heep stbhet “Alowehahd ie uot Cear we me 

He guuet not be confoun led with the more Loustr. as 

[Mi’rza’ ’Ali’ Beg i Akbarshabi .' 

He was bom in Badakheb4n, and is said to Lave teen a bist ly elcucated mam. 
When be came to India, he received the ttle of Aki ared cis, [2 the Sch year, he 
commanded the Abadi» on Shabrukb’s expedition to Rashco ts (p. ara. 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in tke Dax tin. Whee tke prine, after 
making peace, returned froin Abmadnagar, Cadiq Khan (No. $5 ceeczced Mahkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azi-dar Khar and 'Am Khas, 
avainnt whom Cadiq sent a corps under M. "Ali Beg. He stucceriy fe! over them, and 
routed them, carrying off inuch plunder and many dancing girls (zaadas al’hdrah). 
Tn consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the Nizamsbah 
mnarched against the imperialists with 10,000 horse, but Cadig and M. A. B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took Fort Rabitarah (g,),8!,) near Daulatabéd, 
after a nieve of one month, occupied, In the same year, Patan on the Godavari, and 
took Fort Lohgadh. “ Both forts,” saya the author of the Maasir, “ have, from want of 
water, become uninhabitable (aismdr shudah), and are so tothisday.” Later, M. A B. 
served under Abulfuzl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, under the 
Khankhanaén, in the Dak’hin. 

In the beginning of Jahingir's reign, he was made a commander of 4000, jagirda 
of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the pursuit of Khusrau (Tazak, 
p- 30). Later, he received a tuydd in Audh. When Jahangir went to Ajmfr, he went 
to court. One day, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu'inuddin i Chishti. On seeing 
the tomb of Shahbaz Khan (p. 401), he stooped down, and embracing it, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Rabi’ I., 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In his 
hubits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon asa great patron of the learned. 
He died childless, at the age of seventy-five (Tuzuk, p. 163). 


* The Tuzuk (p. 11) says, he belonged | as he belonged to Badakhshén. Perhaps 
to the ulus i Dihkdf, avery doubtful term, we have to read uss s duldas (p. 388). 


_ 
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388. Ra’m Da’a, the Kachwahah. 
His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (x9 yg), and lived at Luni (or 


Baunli, vide p. 398). Ram Ds was at first in the service of R&i 841 DarbAri (No. 106), 
and was recommended by him to the emperor. His faithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mall was ordered to assist Mun’im in Bihér, he was made 
his xd: in the Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace in A’grah near Hatia- 
pul, he lived in the guard house, ‘ always watching with his 200 Rajpits, spear in 
hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, he put his men over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, with whom he 
stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with ‘Abdullah Khan to Gujr&t and 
the Dak’hin, and gave him the title of Réjah and a flag, Rantanbhir being assigned to 
him as jagir (Tuzuk, p. 98). It seems that he received the title of Rdjak Karan. 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jahingir wished to make an example of the 
Amirs who had brought disgrace on the imperial arms. He ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused each 
Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Dés’s portrait, he said, “ Now, when thou wert 
in Rai Sél’s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem; but my father took an interest in 
thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not R&jpits think flight a disgraceful thing P Alas ! 
thy title, RAéjah Karan, ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of thy faith.’ Ram Dfis was immediately sent to Bangash, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he said, 
“My curse has come true; for the Hindtis believe that a man who dies beyond the 
Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singera. 

His eldest son, Naman Dds, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the court 
without permission, and went home, At the request of his father, Shab Quii Khan’s 
men were to bring him back to court by force. Bat Naman defied them; a struggle 
ensued, and he was killed. R&m Dés was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of 
condolence. 7 

His second son, Dalap Dds, had the same character as his father; but he died 
young. « 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312), a villa near aspring called Inch (,+1), between Bénptir and 
Ka&k&pdr in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given Rim Das. Vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 39, J. 3. 

239. Muhammad Kha’n Niya’zi’. 

Abulfazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jah&ngir, he rose to 
a command of 2000. Like Mirz4 Rustam Cafawi and Abul Hasan Turbat(, he refused 
a title; for he said that his name was Muhammad, than which no better name 
existed. 

He served under Shahbfiz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished himself 
in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was so anxious to retain 
his services, that he gave him a lac of rnpeos per annum. Later, he served under the 
Khbankhindn in the conquest of T’hat’hah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirzé Jénf 


ee 
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Beg (No. 47) near Lak’hi,’ where he obtained a signal victory, though far outoum- 
From that time, the Khankbhana4n was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dak’hin wars, especially in the 
fights with Malik “Ambar near Kharki, a famous battle field (vide note to No. 259), 
and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjaban. 

He died in 1037. The ¢drthh of his death is dyed Ly! ws oo, * Muhammad 
Khan, the saint, is dead.’ He was a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 


bered by the enemies, 


religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
men, sleeping and cating, each had its fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his 
routine except on the march. Ife never neglected the ablution (wuzé) prescribed by 
the law. People tuld many miraculous stories (Ahatedrig) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dak’hin, be held Ashti (in the Wardah district) as 
jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several mosques, houses, 
and gardens. “ At present,” says the author of the Afadsir, “ there is only one of his 
hundred houses lett, the store house where his lamps were kept; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood are deserted, and do not yield the tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man of worth 
(kase numdad kih rushde ddshtah bdashad).”? 

He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazi Afghans. If one of them died, 
he gave a month's pay to his family; or, if he had no children, half a month's pay to 
his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niy4zi, was in the 20th year of Sh&hjahaén’s reign a com- 
mander of 2500 (Pddishdhndmah, 11., 386, 725). 

240. Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akbarndmah (III., 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) he was 
stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bihar 


1 Fide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians, Vol. I., p. 260. 

2 The emperor Jahangir gave the 
Ashti, Aimner, Paunaér, and ‘Taliganw 
(Barar) parganahs in jagir to Muhammad 
Khan Niydzi. He restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under culti- 
vation. A handsome mausoleum was 
built over his grave in Mughul style. 
Muhammad Klan was succecded by 
Abmad Khan, who died in 1OG1l. A 
similar mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb, but smaller and of interior work- 
manship. The two stand side by side 
within an enclosure, and are the sights of 
Ashti. ‘bey areindeed striking monu- 
ments of art to find in such a remote 
spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
hau, the power of the Niyazis gradu- 
ally declined ; in time A’shti itself passed 
from their hands into the possession of 


the Marhatta officials, and now nothing 
remains to them save a few rent-free fields, 
suflicient merely for their subsistence. 
The tombs of their ancestors were already 
fulling into disrepair owing to the poverty 
of the family, when they were taken in 
hand by the district authorities as worthy 
objects of local interest, and restored from 
municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the past history of the family, and the 
local respect which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Nawab Wahid 
Khan, one of its representatives in Ashtf, 
the powers ofan honorary magistrate.” 

“ Karanja, A small octroi town in 
the Arvi tahcil of the Wardah district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Niyazi of Ashti.” Ex- 
tracts from C. Grant's Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
1870, pp. 7 and 236. 
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rebels (III., 273). In the 28th year, he served in Gujr4t (III., 423, and Baddont 
II., (823). Vide also p. 389. 

241. Khwa’jagi’ Muhammad Husain, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Kh&n (No. 59), and had the title of Mir Barr, 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. Hecame in the 5th year with Mun’im 
(No. 11) from K&bul to India. When dissensions broke out between Ghani Khan, 
Mun’im’s son, and Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtahbegi (No. 66), whom Mun’im had 
left as his ndids in K4bul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Fath,* son of Mun- 
’im’s brother, was sent there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husain accompanied Abul 
Fath. He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality made him a 
favorite with the emperor, and he was appointed fir Bakdwal (master of the imperial 
kitchen), and was also made a commander of 1000. 

In the 5th year of Jah4ngir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as governor of 
Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
year (1021; Tuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had neither 
moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. Abul Qa’sim, brother of ’Abdul Qadir Akhind. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos, 199 and 251. Badaoni (II.,; 323) calls him 
a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s teacher (dkhtind), In 
991, Abul Qisim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

243. Qamar Khe’n, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the battle of 
Takarof (p. 375). In the 22nd year, he served under Shihab in Gujrat (Akbarn., 
TI., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihér. In the 25th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sult4npur Bilbarf (p. 400, and Akbarz., III., 306). 

His son, Kaukab, fell under Jahangir for some fault into disgrace. He was 
flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, vzde Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singh, 

245. Sabal Singh, } sons of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

256. Sakat Singh, 

Some MSS. have Durjan® instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter place we should read 
Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sekat. 

Nor is it clear why Abulfazl has not entered the name of Bhéo Singh, who at Akbar’s 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, during Jahangir’s 
reign, to a mancab of 5000. Like his elder brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from 
excessive drinking (1030). His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 


2 Abul Fath, who on p. 318 has erro- * The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
neously been called Abdul Fath, was the namah (III., 642) has also Durjan, and 
son of Fazil Beg, Mun’im’s brother. (by mistake) Sil for Sabal Singh. The 
Badidoni IL., 56 fas Fazdil Beg, but Subhén a mentioned in the same 
the Akbarndmah and the Madsir have passage, aby dalso appear to be a son 
Faz, of Man Singh, 
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Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year in the con- 
quest of Orist. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served in Kabul. They died 
before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars with the 
Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selections from 
the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, No. LXV, 1868) mentions six 
sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh, The 
last two are not mentioned by Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bhfo and Sabal 
mentioned by Brooke. Vide ‘A Chapter from Muhammadan History,’ in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa’ Ghilzi’. 

A Sayyid Muctafa is mentioned in the Akbam4mah (ITI., 416). He served in 
the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near Maisinah, 18 kos 8. E. 
of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. 

247. Nazar Kha/’n, son of Sa’id Khan, the Gakk’har. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 332. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 

The Tabaqit calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa’id Khan, and says that in 1001, he 
was a Hazari. 

Mughul Historians give the following tree of the Gakk’har chiefs— 

Sult4n Tatar, the Gakk’har. 


An 


—__ : 
1. Sultan oe niessaceuns i saeagesdeuccnvedecewecnesshs »». 2. Sultan Adam 
| 


A 


p= a oe 
1. ai Khan 2. Said Khan l. Lashkari 2. menaaee Khén 
| 
Mubarak Khan 1. Nazar Khan Jalal Kh&n (No. 170) 


(No. 171) (No. 247) 
2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quli Sultan 
(No. 332) 
Murad Quif Sultin 
Allab Quli 


Jalil Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son Akbar Quli, 
who then served at KAngrah, was made a commander of 1000, and sent to Bangeash 
(Tuzuk, pp. 307, 308), 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusrau’s revolt passed on his way to Kabul 
through the Gakk’har district (Tuzuk, pp. 47,48). He left the Bahat (1st Muharram, 
1016) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of which he states to have been 161,000,000 
d4ms, ‘ which is equal to 4,025,000 rupees in Hindiist4nf money, or 120,000 Persian 
tumang, or 1 ird, 2,175,000 silver HAlis of Tur4ni money.’ After a march of 4} kos, 
he came to Tilah, ¢é/ah in the Gakk’bar dialect meaning ‘a hill.’ He then came to 
Dib Bhakralah, bhakrd meaning ‘forest.’ The way from Tilah to Bhakré passes along 
the bed of the Kdhan river, the banks of which are full kanér flowers. He thea 
eame to Hatié, which was built by a Gakk’har of the name of H&t hf (mentioned in 
Mr. Delmerick’s History of the Gakk’hars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1871). 
The district from Mérgalah to Hatié is called Pot’hwar; and from Rohtés to Hatié 
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dwell the Bhigidls, a tribe related to the Gakk’hars. From Hati4&, he marched 4} 
kos and reached Pakkah, 80 called because it has a pucca sarfi. Four and a half kes 
farther on, he came to Kuray, which means in the Gakk’har dialect ‘rugged.’ He then 
went to Réwalpindf, which is said to have been built by a Hindi of the name Rawal, 
pinds meaning ‘a village,’ and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and 
the pool of the place. From Réwalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuzah). The Gakk’hars used formerly 
to collect tolls there. He then came to the KélapAni, and to the M4rgalah pase, mdr 
meaning ‘ killing,’ and ga/ah ‘a carawan.’ ‘‘ Here ends the country of the Gakk’hars. 
They are a brutish race, always at feud with each other. I asked them to live in 
peace; but they will not.”* 

The Pddishdhndmak (II., 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gak- 
Khar chiefs— 

1. Akbar Quli Sulf4n, a commander of 1500, 1500 horse, died in the 18th year 
of Shéhjah4n’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under Shéhjah&n a com- 
mander of 1500, 1090 horse (Pddishdhn. IT., 410, 485, 512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabb4r Quill, (brother of Jal4l Khan),* 1000, 800 horse. 

8. Khizr Sultin, (son of Nazar Khan),? 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th year 
Shahj.’s reign. 

The Padishéhn4mah (I., p. 432) mentions Gakk’hars’ mules as famous. 

The Madsir ¢ ’A'lamgirf (p. 155) also mentions Muraéd Quif and his son Allah 
Quif. Allah Qali’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad Akbar, fourth son 
of Aurangz{b, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ra/m Chand, son of Madhukar [ Bundelah]. 

He is also called Rdém Sdh, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was introduced 
at court by Cédiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir (1000). In the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, we find him in rebellion, evidently because his right of suo- 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh Deo, 
Ram Chand’s younger brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ’Abdul- 
lah Khan, who moved from KAlp(, his jagir, to Undchah. On the 27th Zi Qa'dah 1016, 
R&m Chand was brought fettered to court; but Jahdngir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Rajah Basti of Dhamerf. ‘ He 
never thought that he would be treated so kindly’ (Tuawk, p. 42). But Undchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh Deo as reward for the murder of Abulfazl. 


* For the geographical details of this junction with the Sohan. Sarfi Khar- 


I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Del- 
icriok. The Tuzuk has Pilah of Télah ; 
Bhakrd for Bhakrdlah, and the Persian 
word khdénakh for Kdhan ( wl ), the 


name of the river near Bhakrélah—-a 
most extraordinary mistake; kor for 
Kura or Gtrd, a village near Manikyé- 
lah ; Ponhihdér for Pothwdér. Mr. Del- 
merick also says that the river near 
Hatia, or Hdt’hid, is called Kasi, and 
that near Rawalpindi is the Lahi, which 
forces a passage through low hills where 
there is avery deep pool, just before its 


uzah is also called Sarai Madhii. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read. 
Khattar and Dilah-zdk, for Khar and 
Dilah-zdk. The Khattars occupy the 
district called Kh&tar, and the Dilah-ziks 
are found in the Ch’hach valley of the 


Indus. 
Pot’hwar is the country between the 
Jhelam and the Suhan; but Jahdéngir 


extends it to the Margalah pass from 
Hatia (30 miles from the Jhelam), 


* So according to Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s daughter at 
the request of her father (vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and No. 2235, note). 

He appears to have dicd in 1021, and was succeeded by his son Bharat Singh. 
Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan Historians give the following tree of the Undchah Bundelahs— 


Rajah Partab, founds Undchah in 1531, A. D. 


’ A —— a 
1. Bharat Chand, 2. Madbukar Singh, 
(died childless), (dies 1000). 
aa eS eS 7 
1. Rim Chand, 2. Hodal Rao, 3. Bir Singh Deo, the murderer 
(dies cee (killed, p. 356). of Abulfazl (dies 1036). 
| 
A son. Ore oo OO 
| 1. Jhujhar Singh. 2. Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 
Bharat. | | 4. Beni Das. 
Bikramajit. Subhin Singh. 5. Bhagwan Dés. 


Debi Singh. | 
Prit’hi Singh. 


l. 
Sanwal Singh. 


The Afadsi» contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide also 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, under Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajput in the 13th year of Shah- 
jahau's reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 600 horse, re 
spectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1500, 800 horse. 

Vide Padishthuamah I., 172 (where another Bundelah of the name of Suhk Dev 
is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II., 731, 734. 

The Madsir i 'Alamgiré mentions several Bundelahs, as Satr Sal, Jaswant 
Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat (d, ¢., pp. 161, 163, 
169, 273, 424). Fide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abulfazl, in often called in bad MSS. War Singh 
Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, the Ist volume of Paédishab- 
namah, the ’Alamgirndmah, &c., and in Elphinstone’s History. The temples which 
he built in Mat’hura at a cost of 33 lacs of Rupees, were destroyed by Aurangz{fb in 
1080. (Mudsir i’ Alamgiri, p. 90).' 

249. Ra’jah Mukatman, the Bhadauriah. 

Bhadiwar is the name of a district S. E. of A'grah ; its chief town is Hatkanth 
(vide p. 323, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauriahs. They were known s 
daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, when they 
submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a mancad 
of 1000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbarndmah III., 423, 438). 


1 The Dutch traveller DeLaét has lis, Leyden, 1631, Ps 209). He calls 
an interesting passage regarding Abul- Bir Singh Radzia Bertzingh Bondela. 
fazl’s death (De Jmperio Magni Mogu- 
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Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of R&jah Bikram§jit, who served 
under ‘Abdullah against the BRan&, and later in the Dak’hin. He died in the 
llth year of JahAngir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of 
the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadauriah chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served 
in Bangash ; but the name is doubtful. 

Under Shahjah4n, the head of the Bhadauriah clan was R4jah Kishn Singh: He 
served in the first year under Mahdbat Kh&n aguinat Jhujh4r Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Khan Jahan Lodi and the Nizém ul Mulk, who had afforded Khdn 
Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he distinguished himeelf in the siege of Daulat- 
&béd. Three years later, in the 9th year, he served under Khén Zam4n against S&hi 
Bhonslah. He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdhndmak(I., b., 309) he is mentioned asa commander of 1000, 600 
horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by Badan 
Singh,” grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made Rajah and a commander of 1000. - 
In the 2lst year, at a darbdr, a mast elephant ran up to him, took up one of his men 
with the tusks, when Badan Singh stuck his dagger into the animal which, frightened 
as it was at tho same time by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. ShA&hbja- 
h&n rewarded the bravery of the Rajah with a kht7’at, and remitted 50,000 Rs. out 
of the 2 lacs, which was the assessment of the Bhad4war district. In the 22nd year, 
he was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served under Aurangzib, 
and in the 26th, under Déra Shikoh, before Qandahér, where in the following year 
he died. 

His son Mahé Singh was then made Rajah, and received a mangab of 1000, 800 
horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After D&r&’s defeat, he paid his re- 
spects to Aurangz{b, in whose reign he served,against the Bundelah rebels. In the 
10th year, he served under K4mil Kh&n against the Yusufzais. He died in the 
26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Madsiri ’Alamgiri, p. 226 and 
p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrong Radar Singh for Odat 8.). He had 
before served under Jai Singh in the Dak’hin, and was in the 24th year made 
commandant of Chitor (7. c., p. 196). 

250. Rajah Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orisa. 

Regarding him vide Stirling's report on Orish, Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. His 
name occars often in the narrative of M4n Singh’s conquest ot Orfsé (37th year of 
Akbar's reign). 

The province of Khurdah (South Oyis&) was conquered and annexed to the Dihlf 
empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year of JabAngir’s reign 
(Tusuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abul Qa’sim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 
140). 

He served in the 25th year( 998) in Bih4r, and in the battle of Sulf4nptir Bilharf ; 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusufzais. 


2 So Pddishdhndmah, I1., 732. The Madsir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
62 
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The Tarikh Ma’cimi (Dowson, Elliot's Historians I., p. 243) gives earlier but 
perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to Bhakkar and the death of 
the Mir ’Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th 
Sha’bin, 984 (October, 1576). He was succeeded by his son Abulfazl, who is not 
mentioned in the Ain. On the 9th Zilhajjah, 985 (Feb. 1678), I'timaéd (No. 119) 
arrived at Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Rai Rai Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 309. 


AVIIT. Commanders of Four Hundred, 


258. Shaikh Faizi’, son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abul Faiz. Faizi is his 
tukhallug. Towards the end of his life, in imitation of the form of the takhallug of 
his brother ’Al/démi, he assumed the name of Fayydz#. 

Faizi was the eldest son of Shaik Mubarak of Nagor. Shaikh Mubdrak (vide pp, 
169, 185, 198, 209) traced his origin to an Arabian dervish from Yaman, who in the 
9th century of the Hijrah had settled in Siwistén, where he married. In the 10th 
century, Mubdrak’s father went to Hindtstan, and settled at Nagor. Several of his 
children having died one after the other, he called his next child Afubdrak. He was 
born in 911, When a young man, Mubdrak went to Gujrat, and studied under Khatib 
Abulfazl of Kézarin and Maulana ’Imid of Laristan. In 950, Mubarak settled at 
Agrah. It is said that he often changed his religious opinions. Under Islem Shah, 
he was a Mahdawi, and had to suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he 
then became a Nagshbandf, then a Hamadanf, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Shi’ism. But whatever his views may have been, the education 
which he gave his sons Faizi and Abulfazl, the greatest writers that India has produced, 
shews that he was a man of comprehensive genius. Shaikh Mub4rak wrote a 
commentary tothe Qoran, in four volumes, entitled Manba'ul-’uytin,? and another 
work of the title of Jawdmz’ ulkilam, Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Lahor, on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, at the age of 90 
years. The ¢drikh of his death will be found in the words Shaikh ¢ kdmil. 

Shaikh Faizi was born at A’grah in 954. His acquirements in Arabic Literature, 
the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, he appeared with his father before Shaikh ’Abdunnabf, the (adr, 
(p. 272) and applied for a grant of 100 big'has ; but he was not only refused, but also 
turned out of the hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shi'ism. 
But Faizi’s literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when Akbar was 
on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Faizi’s bigoted enemies in Agrah 
interpreted the call as a summons before a judge, and warned the governor of the town, 
not to let Faizi escape. He therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubérak’s 
house; but accidentally Faizi was absent from home. Mubdrak was ill-treated, and 
when Faizi at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received him most 


* Badaoni (III., 74) calls it Manba'u nafdis-il' uytin, 
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favorably, and Faizf, in a short time, became the emperor's constant companion and 
friend. He was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Shaikh ’Abdunnabt. 

In the 30th year, he planned a khamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation 
of the Khamsah of Nizimf. The first, Markiz uladwdr, was to consist of 3000 verses, 
and was to be a jawdd (imitation) of Nizimi’s MakAsan ulasrdr; the Sulatimdn o 
Bilgis and the Nal Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each, and were to be 
jawdbs of the Khusrau Shirin and Laili Majnin respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar 
and the Akbarndmah, each of 5000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paikar 
and the Sitandarndmah. Inthe 33rd year, he was made Malikushshu’aré, or Poet 
Laureate (Akbarn., IIT., 559). Though he had composed portions of the Khamsah, the 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
and recommended the completion of the Nal-Daman. Faizf thereupon finished the 
poem, and presented, in the same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Faizi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th CGafar 1004 (49th year), The 
tdrikh of his death is Fuyyds ¢’Ajam. It is said that he composed 101 books. The 
best known, besides his poetical works, are the Sawdti’ ul Iihdm, and the Mawdrid ul 
kilam, regarding which vide below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting 
of 4300 choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Faizi had been employed as teacher to the princes; sometimes, he also acted as 
ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dak’hin, from where he wrote the letter 
to the historian Bad4onf, who had been in temporary disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 106, 106, 183, 186, 197, 207, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Haki’m Misri’. 

According to Buadaoni (III., 165), Hakim Micri was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of bis is mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwajah Shamsuddin KhawAfi (No. 159). He died in Burhd4nptr, and was 
buried there. 

Micri is mentioned in the Akbarndmah, IIL., p. 629, and p. 843. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states that he saw his 
friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile Abulfazl’s date with Badaoni’s 
statement; for Badéoni died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p- 143). But both Abulfazl and Badéonf speak of the Hakim as a man of a most 
amiable and unselfish character. 

255. I’rij, son of Mirzé Khankhanan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339, During the reign of Jah4&ngir, he was made 

bahdér of Barfr and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished himeelf during 
several fights with Malik ‘Ambar, especially at K’harki,* for which victories he was 


Bt. Lachmf Nardin Shaffq, the 1024, a canal was dug from K’hark{ to 


: ; Hindistdn, Daulatébiad. Its name was Chahérnakri, 
Seta it eo sea tatkl bom the and the tarfkh of its completion is khair 


Dak’bi s ; ‘ , s jaéré (pr. a running benefit). [ater 
; hes ischasss adh I eae < oo a = Aonceub changed the name of K’harki 
ee eeeEa tks x d “Dhérdgarh ae to Aurang&bad, under which name it is 
Deogir of ‘Aléuddin Khilji). K’barki | 20W, Known. Sharki wae the soat of 
under Jahangir was called Fathabad. In ' 
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made a commander ot 5000. In the 12th year, he served under Prince Shéhjahan 
in the Dak’hin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his dress. A 
daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazfn, 1026) to Prince Shéhjahan. The off- 
spring of this marriage, Prince Jahdn-afroz, was born at Agrah on the 12th Rajab, 
1028, and died at Burhanpur, at the age of 1 year, 9 months (Pddishdhndmah). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, p. 128), 
Irij’s tomb is at Burhanpur. ‘“ The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is really 
a handsome structure.” The statement of the Gazetteer that I'rij, towards the end 
of his life, “lived as a recluse” at Burh&npiur, is not borne out by the histories; for 
according to the Tuzuk (p. 270), he died of excessive wine drinking, 

At his death (1028), he was only thirty-three years of age. The mangab of 
400, which Abulfazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred upon him, when 
he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. *Abdullah [Sarfardz Khan], son of Khani A’zam Mirz& Kokah 
(No. 21). 

Vide p. 328. 

It was stated (p. 328) on theauthority of the Madsir that he received the title 
of Sarddr Khdn, which had become vacant by the death of Takhtah Beg (No. 195). 
But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of Sarfards Khdn. This is evidently a 
mistake of the author of the Maasir ; for the title of Sarddy Khdn was in the 8th year 
(1022) conferred on Khwajah Yadgar, brother of Abdullah Khan Firdz-jang (Tuzuk, 
p- 116), when ’Abdullah Sarfaréz Khan was still alive. 

The Maasir also says that ‘Abdullah accompanied his father to Gw4liér (p. 317); 
but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned in Rantanbhiir, from where, at 
the request of his father, he was called to court. 

258. *°Ali’ Muhammad Asp. 

Badaoni says (II., p. 57) that ‘’Alf Muhammad Asp, who is now in the service 
of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak Begum, killed Abul Fath Beg (p. 318).” 
In the 9th year, he was in the service of Mirzé Muhammad Hakfm, king of Kabul. 
Afterwards, he came to India. In the 26th year (989), he served under Prince Murad 
against his former master (Akbarndmah, ITI., 345) ; in the 30th year (993), he served 
in Kabul (III., 487, 490). In the 32nd year, he distinguished himself under ’Abdul 
Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III., p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndmah, he is wrongly called ‘Alf Muham- 
mad Alif. 

259. Mi’rza’ Muhammad. 

A Mirzi Muhammad was mentioned on p. 370. 

260. Shaikh Ba’yazid [Mu’azzam Khan], grandson of Shaikh Salim 

of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayazfd's mother nursed Prince Salim (Jah4ngfr) on the day he was born 
(Tuzak, p. 18). Inthe 40th year of Akbar’s reign, B. was a commander of 400, 
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and gradually rose to acommand of 2000. After JahAngtr’s accession, he received 
amancab of 8000, and the title of Mu’azzam Khadn. Soon after, he was made 
Quibahdér of Diblf (2. ¢., p. 37), and in the 3rd year, a commander of 4000, 2000 
horse. On his death, he was buried at Fathpur Sfkrf (2. ¢., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Kh&n was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shaikh *Aléuddin 
(another grandson of Shaikh Salfm), under whom he served in Bengal.’ He 
distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch H4&jd, and brought the zamindar 
Parich’hat before the governor.* At the death of his father-in-law, Muhtashim 
Khaén Shaikh Qdsim, brother of Islam Kh&n, was made governor of Bengal, and 
Mukarram KhA&n continued for one year in his office as governor of Kuch Haji ; 
but as he could not agree with Qasim, he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Oris&, and conquered the province of Khurdah 
(2. «, pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse. 
He seems to have remained in Ofis& till the llth year (1029), when Hasan ’Alf 
TorkmAn was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, p. 308). In the 16th year, M. Kh. 
came to court, and was made Cabahdar of Dihli and Faujdér of Mewéat (/. c., p. 332). 

In the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanahzid Khan. 
He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the bank, as he wished 
to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghasni’n Kha’n, of J4lor. 

Ghaznin Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 400, 
He is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah (I., 167)* as having served during the reign 
of Jahangir against the Rana. ; 

Bird in his History of Gujrat (pp. 124, 405) calls him Ghaznawt Khdn and 
Ghacné Khdn, and says, he was the son of Malik Khanj{f Jdlorf. Ghaznin Khan 
seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of Sultj4n Muzaffar. The Khan. 
khén4n, on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a detachment against Jalor; but perceiving 


> Islam Khan was married to a sister 


Tuzuk i Jahéngtrt (p . 147, 220, 221, 
of Abulfazl, by whom he hada son called ein 5 


223); in the Pddis dmah I., 496; 


Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the 6th Rajab, 1022. 
Tuzuk, p. 126. 

* The Pddishdhndmah (II., 64), where 
Mokarram Khin’s expedition is related, 
distinguishes between Kuch H4ju and 
bon aoe ae saad was in oe 

nning o ngir’s reign under 
Parichhat, the latter under Lachmf 
Narfin. H4ju is the name of a famous 
leader of the Kuch people, who in ethno- 
logical works is said to have expelled the 
Kachéris aad founded a dynasty which 
lasted two hundred years, His descen- 
dants still exercise jura regalia in Kich 
Bihar Proper. Materials for a history 
of Kiich Bihér will be found in the 
Akbarndmahk (Lucknow Edition, JII., 
p. 208, annals of the 41st year) ; in the 


II., 64 to 79, 87, 88, 94; and in the 
Fathi A’shédm; vide also Journal, Asia- 
tic Society, Bengal, Vol. VII ; Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 316, 340, 343. 

* Wrongly called inthe Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the Pddishdhndmah (1., 167), 
Ghazali Khan. 

Ghaznin's jdgir before Akbar’s con- 
quest of Gujrat, as detailed by Bird 
(p. 124) includes portions of Naigor and 
Mirt’ha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 
10 lacs of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
can only have been nominal. Abulfazl, 
in his description of Cubah Ajmir, I1Ird 
book, mentions 34 lacs of rupees, with 
2000 horse, as the jama’ of Jalor and 
Sanchor (S. W. of 5 dlor). 
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that he was not in a fit condition to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submiasively to 
court. The emperor took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary 
possessions. 

His son Pahafr was executed by Jahangir. ‘“ When I came to Dih Qaziyén, 
near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put by me, after the death 
of his father, in possession of the Fort and the district of Jalor, his ancestral home. 
He is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for his bad bahaviour. 
Annoyed at this, he entered with some of his companions her apartments, and killed 
her. I investigated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed,” (Cafar, 
1026; Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Khan is Nizam, who died in the 6th year of ShAhjah4n’s 
reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse ( Pddishdhz., I,, b., 313). 

Ghaznin’s brother Firtiz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died in the 
4th year (Pddishdhn., I. b, 319). 

The Padishahnamah (H1., 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jélor, who in the 20th 
year of Shahjahin’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Ki'jak Khwa‘jah, son of Khwajah ’Abdullah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnamah (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khw&jah among 
the grandecs who accompanied Humayun to India. The third volume of the same 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwajah, who in 993 served against Qutli Lohéaf 
in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Sher Kha’n Mughul. 
264. Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fathullah mentioned in the Akbarndmah (IIT., 825) as the 
sharbatddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amfr. For some fault he was 
sent to the Dak’hin; but as he got ill, he was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

265. Ra’i Manohar, son of Rajah Lonkaran. 

Rajah Lonkaran belonged to the Shaikhdwat branch of the Kachhwéhabs. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh against the R&n&, and went in the 
same year with Rajah Bir Bar to Dongarptr,’ the zaminddér of which wished to 
send his daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year, he served under Todar Mall 
in Bihar, and in the 24th year, under the Khan Kh4ndn in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
in the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge maunds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild it, and laid the foundation 
himself. The new settlement was called Mol Manoharnagar.® In the 45th year, 


Jharkand, or jungle region, the general 


* The word dongar which occurs in 
name of Chutié Nagpur. ‘The above- 


the names of places from Sorath to Mal- 


wah and Central India, is a Gond word 
meaning a@ forest. There are many 
Dongarpurs, Dongarganws, Dongartals, 
Dongars, &c. Similarly, the word bir 
in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhum (Western Bengal). Thus also 


mentioned Dongarptr lies on the N. W. 
frontier of Gujr&t (Akbarn,. IIL, 169, 
170, 477). 

® Tho maps give a Manoharpir, north 
of Amber, about Lat, 27° 20’. 
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he was appointed with RAi Durga Lal (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husain Mfrz& 
(p. 464), who was caught by Khwaéjah Waisf, 

In the lst yearof Jahdngfr's reign, he served under Prince Parwiz against the 
Ran&é, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 16500, 600 horse (Tuzuk, 
p- 64). He served long in the Dak’hin, and died in the 11th year. 

His son Prit’hi Chand received after the death of his father the title of R&i, and 
was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (2. ¢., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirz& Manohar ; vide 
my article A chapter from Muhammadan History, Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 

266. Khwajah ’Abdussamad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwajah ’Abduggamad was a Shirdzi. His father Khwdjah Niz4mul Mulk 
was Vazir to Shah Shujé’ of Shirfz. Before Humayin left Tran, he went to 
Tabriz, where “Abduccamad paid his respects. He was even at that time known as 
painter and calligraphist. Humayun invited him to come to him, and though then 
unable to accompany the emperor, he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar, ’A. was a commander of 400; but low as his mancab was, he had 
great influence at court. In the 22nd year, he was in charge of the mint at 
Fathpur Sikri (Akbarndmah, III., 195); and in the 31st year, when the officers were 
redistributed over the several ¢ibahs, he was appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the Stratulikhldg 
(Qorén, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (ddnah 1 khashkhdsh). Vide p. 107. 

For his son vide No. 351. 

267. Silhadi’, son of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

268. Ra’m Chand Kachhwéhah. 

| Vide p. 387. 
{@a’m Chand Chauha’n]. The Maasir says that he was the son of Badal 

| Singh, and acommander of 500. In the 17th year, he served under M. ’Aziz Kokah 

(No. 21) in Gujrdt, and in the 26th year, under Sultan Mur4d against M. 
| Mabhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was under M. Shahrukh 
| in the Dak’hin. In the fight, in which Rajah ‘Ali of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received 
| twenty wounds and fell from his horse. Next day he was found still alive. He 
! died a few days later (41st year, 1006). 
! 269. Baha’dur Kha’n Qirdir. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (AkbarndmaA, III., 25), 
in the 26th in K&bul (2. c., 333), and in the siege of Asfr (1008). 

The Pddishdkndmah (I.,b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and "Usman, sons of 
Bah&dur Khfn Qurbeg{, who seems to be the same officer. They died in the 8th and 
Sth years of Shahjahan. 

270. ,Ba’nka, the Kachhwahah. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Akbarn., ITI, 333). His son Haridi 
R&m was under Shéhjah4n a commander of 1600, 1000 horse, and died in the 9th 
of his reign. 
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XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


271. Mi'rza’ Abw’ Sa’i’d, ‘ ; ; 
272. Mirza’ Sanjar. sons of Sultan Husain Mirz4. 


They were mentioned above on p. 314: Mirzi Sanjar is not to be confounded 
with the Mirza Sanjar mentioned on p. 477, note 2. 

273. ’Ali’ Marda'n Baha‘dur. 

The Tabaqat mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, from 
where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at dar, who was to go to Gujrat to see 
the ships off which under Sultin Khwajah (No. 108) were on the point of leaving 
for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan Khanan in Sind," and in the 41st year, 
in the Dak’hin. Subsequently, he commanded the Talingénah corps. In the 46th 
year, he marched to Pat’hri to assist Sher Khwajah (No. 176), when he heard that 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talinganah, 
had been defeated. He returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than he; his men fled, and he himself was captured. In the same year, Abuifazl 
made peace, and ‘Ali Mardin was set at liberty. In the 47th year, he served with 
distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) against Malik "Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s. reign, he was attached to the corps commanded 
by ‘Abdullah Khan Firiz-jang, who had been ordered to move with the Gujrit 
army over Nasik into the Dak’hin, in order to co-operate with the second army corps 
under Khan Jahan Lodi. 'Abdullah entered the hostile territory without meeting 
the second army, and returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In 
one of the fights which ensued, ’A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik 'Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, he died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karamullah served under Jahdngir (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was under 
Shahjahan a commander of 1000, 1000 horse. He was for some time commandant 
of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shaéhj.’s reign. 

274. Raza’ Quli’, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above p. 331. 

275. Shaikh Khu’bu’ (Qutbuddin Khan i Chishti] of Fathpur Sik. 

His father was a Shaikhzidah of Badéon, and his mother a daughter of Shaikh 
Salim. Khubt was a foster-brother of Jah4ngir.2 When the prince was at [l4hébéd 
in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon Khubi the title of Qu¢buddin Khéa, 
and made him Ciibahdar of Bihar. On his accession, he made him Cababdér of 
Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th Jumada I., 1015; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ‘Ali Qulf Istajli (vide No. 394) was tuyuldér of 
Bardwan, and as his wife Mihrunnies&é [Nur Jahén] was coveted by the emperor, Qutb 
was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who, however, refused to go. Qutb, 
therefore, went to Bardwan, sending Ghids4, son of his sister, before him, to persuade 
Sher Afkan that no harm would bedone tohim. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan 
went to meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 


1 Vide Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, ® Jahdngir says that Khibui's mother 
I., p. 248. was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. “ What is all this?’ 
exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, and advancing towards 
Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His men mistaking Qutb’s signal to with- 
draw, closed round Sher, who rushed with his sword against Qutb, and gave him a 
deep wound in the abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing his protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Ambah Khan, 
a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, and gave hima 
sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time pierced through by Sher’s 
sword (p. 474, note 1). The men now crowded round him and struck him to the 
ground. Qutbuddin was still on horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been 
killed, and he sent off Ghidsé to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed ina palkee. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse was taken 
to Fathptr Sikri and buried. 

In 1013, he built the Jémi’ mosque of Badéon. ° 

His son, Shaikh Ibréhim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1000, 800 horse, and 
had the title of Kieshwar Khdn. He was for some time governor of Rohtis, and 
served in the beginning of 1021 against "Usman. 

DTsahdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah (I., b 
100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Zia’-ul Mulk, of Kashin. 

The Akbarndmah (III, 490, 628) and the Zuzek{p. 11) mentiona Ziduddén. 

The Hakim Ziduddin of K4sh4n, who under Sh&bjahaén held the title of Rahmat 
Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamzah Beg Ghatra’ghali’. ’ 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The Akbarndmah (IIT., 265) mentions also 
a Husain Beg Ghatraghalt. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of Agha Mulla. 

Mukht4r Beg served under A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21) in Bihér, Gadha-Raisin 
(Akbarn., III., 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under Sulf4n Murad in Malwah. 

Nacrullah, son of Mukht4r Beg, was under Shébjahén a commander of 700, 150 
horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fathullah, son of Nacrullah, was under Shahjahan a commander of 500, 50 horss 
(Pddishdha., I., b, 318; IL, 752). 

Abulfazl calls Mukbtér Beg the son of Agha Mullé. This would seem to be the 
Agha Mulla Dawatdér, mentioned on p. 369. If so, Mukhtér Beg would be the 
brother of Ghiasuddin ’Alf (No. 126). The Agh& Mullé mentioned below (No. 376), 
to judge from the Tuzuk (p. 27), is the brother of Agaf Khan III. (No. 98), and had a 
son of the name of Badi’uzzamaén, who under Shéhjahin was a commander of 600, 
100 horse (Pdd., I.,b., 327; I., 751). In Mubammadan families the name of the 
grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haidar ’Ali’’Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan (Adkbara., IIT., 540, 648). 

280. Peshrau Kha’a [ Mihtar Sa’ddat |. 

Mihtar Sa’édat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service of Shah 
TahmAésp, who gave him as a present to Humayin. After Humayan’s death, he was 

63 
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promoted, and got the title of Peshrau Khdn. In the 19th year, Akbar sent him on 
a mission to Bihar, where he was caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great 
zamindar (p. 399, note 2). When Jagdesptr, the stronghold of the Rajah, was 
conquered, Gajpati ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshrau. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Rajah, who 
was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, ordered him to take P. on his 
elephant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the man who wasin charge of P., 
tell from the animal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.'s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the Aaldwah (p. 127) of the driver, and thus sat firm: 
but the driver unable to manage the brute, threw himself to the ground and ran away, 
leaving P. alone on the elephant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him, 

In the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati' (Akbarn., III., 163). 
In the 25th year, he served in Bengal (2. ¢c., p. 289). Later he was sent to Nizamualmulk 
of the Dak’hin, and afterwards to Bahadur Khan, son of Rajah ‘Ali Khan of Khandesh. 
His mission to the latter was in vain, aud Akbar marched to Asir. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2000, and continued him in his office as 
superintendent of the Furrdsh-khdnah (Quarter-Master). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the Ist Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says (Tuzuk, p. 71), 
“He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he was smarter than many 
a young man, He had amassed a fortune of 15 lacs of rupees. His son Ridyat is 
unfit for anything ; but for the sake of his father, I put him in charge of half the 
Farrdash-khdnah. 

281. Qa/’zi’ Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995), he served in Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 537, 554, where the 
Lucknow edition has Qizi Husain), and later in the siege of Asir (2. c., III., 828). 

282. Mi’r Mura‘d i Juwaini. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as mentioned 
on p. 354. 

Juwain is the Arabic form of the Persian Giijan, the name of a small town,” in 
Khurfsan, on the road between Bistam and Nishipur. It lies, according to the 
Madsir, in the district of Buibaq, of which Sabzwar is the capital, and is renowned 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwain. Ashe had been long in the 
Dak’bin, he was also called Dak’hint. He was an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in the 46th year, as Bakhshf of 
Lahor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under Islim 
Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the cibah. Later, he married 


2 Gajpati’s brother, Biri Sal, had been | 2 Vide Wiistenfeld’s Yacut, II., 164 
killed (Akbarn., IIL., 162). 
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Manijah Begum, sister of Nir Jahin, and thus became a friend of Jahdngfr. An 
example of a happy repartee is given. Once Jahangir asked for a cup of water. 
The cup was so thin, that it could not bear the weight of the water, and when handed 
to the emperor, it broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramal)— 
OPS Sumd fydd elt wT ay S30 duald 
The cup was lovely, and the water lost its rest— 
when Qisim, completing the verse, replied : 
a9 gph CLS] band Pots 9 ty pila dys 

It saw my love grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Cubahdér of Agrah, and ‘was in charge of the 
treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjah4n left the Dak’hin, 
Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh i Dahrah (Agrah), which in honor of Jah4ngir had 
been called Miér Manzil, and was soon after made a commander of 5000, 500 horse, and 
appointed governor of Bengal, vice Fidéi Khén. 

As Shahjahén when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the wicked practices 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by force to Christianity, he 
ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement at Hugli. In the 5th year, in Sha’ban, 
1041, or February, 1632, A. D. (Pddishdhn., I., 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his 
son “Inayatallah and Allah Yar Khan to Higli. The Portuguese held out for three 
months anda half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in layiug dry the ditch in 
front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ten 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siege, and 4400 were taken 
prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, were liberated. One 
thousand Musalm4ns died as martyrs for their religion.’ 

Three days after the conquest of Hiigli, Qasim died (U. c., p. 444), The Jami’ 
Masjid in the Atgah Bazfr of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qa‘sim Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dak’hin (Akbarn., III., 830), 

284. Bandah ’Ali’ Maidani. 

Maid4nf is the name of an Afghan clan; vide No. 317. Bandah ‘Ali served in 
the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of KAbul, who was attacked by Mirzé Sulaiman 
of Badakhshén (No. 5), and had applied to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd 
years, he served in K4bul (Akbarn , II., 299; T1I., 477, 540). 

The Akbarndmah (II., 209) also mentions a Bandah ’Ali Qurbegf. 

285. Khwa/jagi’ Fathullah, son of Haji Habibullah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 359, 464. He served in the 30th year under 
Mirza ’Azfz Kokah (No. 21). Akbarn., III., 473. 

286. Zahid 

287. Dost [Muhammad] } sons of Cidiq Khan (No. 43). 

288. Ya’e | Muhammad } 


1 The siege of Hugli commenced on fur some time been the head quarters of 
the 2nd Zi Hajjah, 1041, or 11th June, the Mughul army, is called on our maps 
1632, and the town was taken on the Holodpur, and lies N. W. of Hugli. 
14th Rabi’ I, 1042, or 10th September, The Portuguese church at Bandel (a 
1632. The village of Haldipir, men- corruption of bandar ?) bears the year 
tioned in the Padish4hnémah as having 1699 on its keystone, 
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They have been mentioned above on p. 357. Zahid, in the end of 1015, served 
against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Revarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Tdértkh 1 Ma’¢umé, translated in 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., 246. 

289. ’Izzatullah Ghujduwani. 

Ghujduwan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akbarnamah (III., 548) mentions a Qazi Izzatullah, who, in the 32nd year, 

served in Afghanistan. 


AX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 


290. A/itu’n Qulij. 

291. Ja’n Qulij. 

Two MSS. have Altiin Qulij, soz of Khan Qulij, which latter name would be an 
unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Alttin Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III, 554) as having served in 
Baylanah with Bharji, the Rajah, who was hard pressed in Fort Molher by his relations. 
Bharji died about the same time (beginning of the 33rd year). 

air aac ; sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 

Suifis Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish gudij,a sword. Saifullah 
was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd year, he served under 
Cadiq Khin (No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mirzi Chin Qulij, the Aadsir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under Mullé Muctafa of 
Jaunpur, and was for a long time Faujdar of Jaunpur and Ban4ras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirz&é Lahauri, the spoiled pet son 
of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunptir. He had not been long there, when he 
interfered in government matters, and caused disturbances, during which Chin Qualij 
lost. his life. His immense property escheated to the state; it is said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, he summoned Mull& Muctafé, who had 
been the Mirzaé’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at court, he 
got acquainted with Mull4 Muhammad of T’hat’hab, a teacher in the employ of 
Acafjaéh (or Acaf Khan IV.; vide p. 369), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding him a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Muctaf& was let off, went 
to Makkah and died. 

Mirzi Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyyah). He had a house in Agrah, 
near the Jamnah, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 
life. 

The Madsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once he baried 
one of his‘ servants alive, as he wished to know something about Munkir aod 
Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans, examine the 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 
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wanting in belief. When the man was dug out, he was found dead. Another time, 
when with his father in Ldhor, he disturbed a Hindi wedding-feast, and carried off 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be glad that 
they were now related to the Gubahdar of L&hor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulijullah, Chfo Qulij, Balji Q., Bairam Q., 
Jan Q,, held mostly respectable mangabs. 

The Twauk i Jahdngiré relates the story differently. Both M. Chin Qulij and 
M. Léhauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the death of his father, came 
with his brothers and relations to court (Cafar, 1023; Tazuk, p. 127), and received 
Jaunpur as jégir, As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. Lahauri, 
from whom no man was safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, 
when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zamindirs. The men of Jahdngir Qulf 
Khan, governor of Bib4r, at last caught him; but before he was taken to the 
governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illness, others 
from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was taken to Jah4ngir Qulf 
Kh&n, who sent it with his family and property to Il4habid. The greater part of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zaminddrs (1024; Zueuk, p. 148). 

294. Abul Fattah Ata/li’q, 

295. Sayyid Ba’yazi’d of Bérha. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujr&t (Akbarn., ITI., 563). In the beginning 
of the 17th year of Jahangir's reign (1031), he received the title of Muctafé Khan 
(Tezuk, p. 344). 

In the lst year of Shéhjah4n’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 700 
horse (Pdd., I., 183). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the Pddishdh- 
ndmah. 

296. Balbhadr, the Réthor. 

297. Abul Ma’a’li’, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 140). 

208. Ba/qir Anc4ri. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th year, he 
served under Man Singh in the expedition to Oris (Akbarn., III., 267, 641). 

299. Ba’yazi’d Beg Turkmin. 

He was at first in Mun’im’s service (Akbarn., II., 238, 253). The Padish4hnimah 
(I., b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. Vide No. 335. 

$00. Shaikh Daulat Bakhtyar. 

$01. Husain, the Pak’hliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarligs under Timur (vide p. 464) is 
given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). J ahangir adds, “ but they do not know who was then 
their chief. At present, they are common Panjabis (Léhaurt + makas), and speak 
Panjabi. This is also the case with Dhantir” (vide No, 396). 

Sult4n Husain, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmid. His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above, on p. 454. When Jabangir 
in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He was then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and aia 
promoted him to a mangab of 600, 350 horse. 
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Husain died in the 18th year (end of 1032: Zn2zuk. p. 367). His command and 
the district of Pak’hli were given to his son Shadman. 

Shadman served under Daré Shikoh in Qandahdr (beginning of 1052), and was 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. Pddishdh- 
aumah, IT., 293, 733. 

The Zuzuk (p.290) mentions a few places in the district of Pak’hlf, and has a 
remark on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu’ Da’s, son of Jai Mall. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mall, instead of Jat Mall. The Padishsh- 
niimah (I., b., 310) mentions a Rajah Girdhar, son of Kesti Das, grandson of Jat : 
Mall of Mirt’ha. The Zuzuk frequently mentions a Kesi Dis Maré (Tuzuk, 
pp: 9, 87, 203). 

303. Mi’rza’ Kha’n of Nishiptir. One MS. has Jan for Khdn. 

304. Muzaffar, brother of Khan ’Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Ahdu t A’zam, for Khdn ’Alam. 

305. Tulsi’ Da’s Ja’‘don. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 422). 

The Akbarnamah (IIL, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jadon, Rajah Gopal. He 
died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the Tabagit as a commander 
of 2000. 

306. Rahmat Kha’n, son of Masnad i ’ Ali. 

Masnadi’Aliis an Afghan title, as Majlis ul Majdlis, Majlis + Ikhtiydr, &. 
It was the title of Fattti Khan, or Fath Khan, a courtier of Islem Shah, who 
afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under Husain Quli Khan Jahan 
(No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Baddoné II, 161). The Tabagit makes him a 
commander of 2000. He secms to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulaiman Kararani 
had put in charge of Rohtis in Bihar (Bad., II., 77). 

He died in the 3-4th year in Audh (Akbaru., ITI, 599). 

A Rahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dak’hin. Rahmat Khan's 
brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qa’sim Kokah. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzais, and in 996, under Cadig Khan, against 
the Tarikis (Akbarn., IIL., 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

808. Baha’dur Gohlot. 

809. Daulat Kha’o Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghdn of the Shaéhu-khail clan, and was at first in the service 
of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). When ‘Abdurrahim (No. 29) married the daughter of 
*Aziz, Daulat Khan was transferred to ’Abdurrahim’s service, and ’Azfz in sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of this man, and you may yet get the title of 
your father (KhénKhaénan).” Daulat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat 
(p. 335, 1, 1, where for Dost Khan, as given in the Maasir, we have to read 
Dauilat Khan), in That’hah, and the Dak’hin. His courage was proverbial. In his 
master’s contingent he held a command of 1000. Sultan Dany4l won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 
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He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha’bén, 1009) at Ahmadnagar (dkbara., 
TII., 846). Itis said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when he heard of his 
death, he is reported to have said, “‘' To-day Sher Kh&n Sir died.” 

Daulat Khan's eldest son, whom the Madsir calls Mahmid, was half mad. In 
the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolfs near Pal, and perished. 

Daulat’s second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pird, better known in history 
under his title Khdn Jakdn Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments were deceived in the 
father, they were fulfilled in the son. 


- Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his elder brother, 


whom the Madsir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, whp treated him 
like a friend and called him ‘son.’ On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joined Jahangfr's service, was made in the second year a commander of 
3u00, and received the title of Calabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42). He gradually rose 
to a mangab of 6000, and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon 
as second in dignity to that of KhanKhandn. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never forgot his position and 
formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, R4jah Man Singh and Sharif KhAn (No. 351) were 
sent to the Dak’hin to reinforce the Khan Khanan, and matters took an unfavorable 
turn, Khan Jahén, in 1018, was sent with 12000 troopers to their assistance. At 
the review, Jah4ngir came down from the state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, 
seized his hand, and helped him in mounting. Without delaying in Burhanpir, 
Kh. J. moved to Balagh&t, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great fight 
took place with Malik "Ambar, and the imperialists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak'hinis, lost heavily. The KhanKhénén met him with every respect, and 
took him to Bél4ghét. According to the original plan, Kh. J. was to lead the 
Dak'hin corps, and ‘Abdullah Khdn the Gujrét army, upon Daulatébdd (p. 496). 
Malik ’Ambar afraid of being attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the 
Kh&n Khanén, who managed to detain Kh. J. in Zafarnagar; and “Abdullah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. Kh. J. 
got short of provisions; his horses died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to Burhanpir. 

Kh. J. accused the KhauKhanan of treason, and offered to conquer Bijaptir 
in two years, if the emperor would give him 30000 men and absolute power. This 
Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) and Khan ’Alam (No. 328) 
were sent to his assistance. But though the KhanKh&ndn had heen removed, the 
duplicity of the Amirs remained what it had been before, and matters did not improve. 
The command was therefore given to the Kh4ni A’'zam, and Kh. J. received T’halner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at Ilichptir. After a year, he returned to court, 
bat was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. was made 
governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah ‘Abbas took Qandahar 
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after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to court for advice, having been 
forbidden to attack Shah ‘Abbas, because kings should be opposed by kings. When 
he came to court, Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. 
was ordered back to Multan, to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Afehan tribes from near Qandabar came to him in Multan, and declared themselves 
willing to bethe vanyuard of the army, if he would only promise every horseman 
five tankahs, and each foot soldier two tankahs per diem, to keep them from starving ; 
they were willing to go with him to Iefahdn, and promised to be responsible for the 
supplies. But Kh. J. refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahdr was not undertaken, The emperor several times ordered Kh. J. to 
return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious remark that even Sher Khan 
Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so many requests have obeyed. The delay, 
it is said, was caused by severe illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made 
commandant of Fort Agrah and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan i A’zam, he was made governor of 
Gujrat, and when Mahibat Khin was sent to Bengal, he was appointed afdlig to 
Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpir. 

In 1085, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dak’hin was placed under Kh. J. 
He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik 'Ambar, to Balaghat. His conduct was 
now more than suspicious: he accepted proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi, the 
minister of the Nizam Shah, to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment 
of three lacs of hiins, though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddishdha., 1., 271), 
and ordered the imperial Faujdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizim Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahdér Khan who 
stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Emperor. 

Soon after, Mahdbat Khan joined Shahjahan at Junir, and was honored with 
the title of Spuhsd/dr. On the death of Jahangir, which took place immediately 
afterwards, Shaihjahau sent Jin Nisar Khan to Kh. J., to find out what he intended 
to do, and confirm him at the same time in his office as Cubahdar of the Dak’hin ; 
but as he in the meantime had formed other plans, he sent back Jaén Nisar without 
answer. He intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Dary& Khan Rohilah 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwan of the Dak’hin: Dawar Bakhsh, they insinuated, had 
been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed himself in Lahor, whilst 
Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title of Sipahsalir on Mahabat Khan, who 
only lately had joined him; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of 
great power, and would find numerous adherents. 

Shébj. sent Mahdbat to Mandi, where Kh. J.’s family was. Kh. J. renewed 
friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar Dutén{ in Burbanpir, 
he moved with several Amirs to Mandu, and deposed the governor Muzaffar Khan 
Ma’miri. But he soon saw how mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come 
with him, left him and paid their respects to Shahj.; the proclamation of Dawar 
Bakhsh proved to be a scheme made by Agaf Khan in favor of Shahj., and Kh. J. 
scat a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj.’s accession, a most valuable present. 
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The Emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and left him in possession of 
the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujh4r Singh, Kh. J. came to court, and 
was treated by the Emperor with cold politeness. Their mutual distrust soon showed 
itself. Sh&hj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to Agrah, 
and several parganahs of his jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, ata 
darbar, Mirzé Lashkari, son of Mukhblic¢ Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., 
“He will some of these days imprison your father.” Kh. J. on hearing this, shut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islam Kh&n to his house to enquire, 
he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amda-ndmah, or letter of safety, as he 
was hourly expecting the displeasure of his master. Sh&hj. was generous enough to 
send him the guarantee; but though even Acaf Kh&n tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the 
more for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Cafar, 1039, after a 
stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agrah. When passing the Hatidpul’ 
Darwazah, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent his head 
forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “O God, thou knowest that I fly for the 
preservation of my honor; to rebel is not my intention.” On the morning before his 
flight, Agafhad been informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. 
But Sh&hj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; he had 
given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, where the 
main facts are given. 

When hecould no longer hold himself in the Dak’hin, he resolved to cut his 
way to the Panjab. He entered M4lwah, pursued by Abdullah Khan and Muzaffar 
Khén Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory of the Bundelah Rajah. But Jagraj Bikraméajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell 
upon his rear (17th Jumada II, 1040), defeated it, and killed Daryé Khan (a com- 
mander of 4000) and his son, Kh. J.’s best officers (Pddishdhn., 1., 339; L., b., 296.) 
On arriving in Bhander,? Kh. J. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1000 men. Duriug the fight Mahmiid Khan, one of Kh. J.’s sons, 
was killed. On approaching KAlinjar, he was opposed by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
eommandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of his sons, Hasan Khan, was 
captured. Marching farther, he arrived at the tank of Sehondé, where he resolved 
to die. He allowed his men to go away, as his cause was hopeless. On the Ist 
Rajab, 1040, he was again attacked by “Abdullah Khan and 8. Muzafiar, and was 
mortally wounded by Madhi Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, 
the soldiers had cut him and his son ’Azfz to pieces (Padish4hn. I., 361). Their 


* The two large stone elephants which Badndhu. So likewise for Salwdné (Pad, 
stood upon the gate were taken down by |. I., 290), the Madstr has Lanjhi (Gond- 
Aurangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the wanah), where Kh. J. after the fight 
Mubhammadan law forbids sculpture. near Dholptir and his march through the 
Mads. ’A’lamgiri, p. 77. Bundelah State for the first time rested. 

* So the Madsir. The Bibl. Ind. Bhander lies N. E. of Jhéusi. Sehopda 
Edition of the Padish4bnimah, I.,348, has lies N. of Kélinjar, on the Ken. 
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heads were sent to Shaihjahan at Burh4npiti, fixed for some time to tho walls of the 
city, and then buried in the vault of Daulat Khan, Kh. J.’s father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7000 (Pddishdhn., I., b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’ sons, as Husain, ’Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, had perished 
during the rebellion of their father. Another, Acdlat Khan, a commander of 3000, 
died during the rebellion at Daulatabad, and Muzaffar had left his father, and gone to 
court. Farid and Jan Jahan were captured; ’A'lam and Ahmad had fled, and went 
after some time to court. ‘ But none of his sons ever prospered.’ 

The historical work entitled Makhzan i Afghdni, or some editions of it, contain 
a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the book is sometimes called Zarskh 
tKhdn Jahdn Lodi, 

310. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Kha’n Miy4nah. 

He was at first a servant of Cadiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received a mangab. 
He died in the Dak’hin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second is Buhlul 
Rhdn. He rose to a mangab of 1500 under Jahangir (2. ¢., pp. 184, 200), and received 
the title of Surbaland Khdn. He was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. He served in Gondwanah. 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4000, 3000 horse 
and jigirdair of Balapir. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on his march from Gondwanah 
to Bailaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan did not succeed, he left him, and 
entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlal, Abul Muhammad, came in the 12th year of Aurangztb’s 
reign to court, was made a commander of 5000, 4000, and got the title of Ikhidg 
Khin (Mads. ’A'amgirt, p. 81). 

For other Miyanah Afghans, vide Pddishdhn., I., 241; Mads. 'Alamgért, p. 226. 

312. Ta’hir Beg, son of the Khan i Kalan (No. 16). 

313. Kishn Da’s Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushrif) of the elephant and 
horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a commander of 1000. A short 
time before, he had received the title of Rajah (Tuzuk, p. 110). 

$14. Ma/’n Singh Kachhwahah. 

The Akbarnémah (III., 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbari. 

$15. Mi’r Gada’i’, son of Mir Abu Turéb. 

Abu Turdb belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grandfather, Mir 
Ghidisuddin, had come to Gujrat during the reign of Qutbuddin, grandson of Sultan 
Abmad (the founder of Ahmaddbid); but he soon after returned to Persia. The 
disturbances, however, during the reign of Shah Ism4'‘il i Cafawi obliged him to 
take again refuge in Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sult4n Mahmud 
Bicirah. He settled with his son Kamaluddin (Abu Turdb’s father) in Champanir- 


2 Sy, This word is generally pro- because Mahmtid’s army conquered on 
nounced shy, and is said to mean one day the forts of Champanir and 
having conquered two forts (garh), Junagarh. But Jahangirin his‘ Memoirs 
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MahmidAbad, and set up asa teacher and writer of school books (darsiyak kitdb). 
Kaméaluddin also was a man renowned for his learning. 

The family had fora long time been attached to the Salsalah i Maghribiyak, 
or Maghribi (Western) Sect, the “lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh? Ahmad 
i Khatti. The name‘ Salami Sayyids’ is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of 
the family had visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abi Turdb was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid his respects 
to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself by his faithfulness 
to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing I’tim4d Kh4n (No. 67) 
from joining, after Akbar’s departure for Kambhayat, the rebel Ikhtiyér ul-Mulk,. 
Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtiers and begums. On his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qgadam & sharff, or gadam t 
mubdrak) ; vide p.198. The ‘térikh’ of his return is khatr ul agddm (A. H. 987), 
or ‘the best of footprints.’ The stone was said to be the same which Sayyid Jalal 
i Bukhari at the time of Sult4n Firiz had brought to Dihlf. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with great éclat, Abii 
Turab was graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When I’tim4d was made governor of Gujrat, Abi Tur4b followed bim as Amfn 
of the Ciibah, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibbullah and Mfr Sharafuddin, 

Ab& Turéb died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmad&béd. 

His third son Mir Gad&i, though he held a mangab, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the Dak’hin. 

$16. Qe’sim Khwa’jah, son of Khwijah Abdul Bari. Vide No. 320. 

$17. Na’di’Ali’ Maidani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ’Alf. 

The word nddi is an Arabic Imperative, meaning cal/. It ocoura in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Néddi ’ Aliyan mazharal ajdib, 
Tajidhu 'aunan fi kulls-linagdid. 
Kullu hammin wa ghammin sayanjalt 
Binubuwwatika y4 Muhammad, biwildyitika yd’ Alt. 
Yd 'Ali, yd’ Ali, yd ’Alf. 

Call upon ’Ali, in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 


phical works on Saints give many parti- 


says that 3%» means buriit i bargashiah, 
‘having a turned up, or twisted, mous- 
tache,’ which Sultin Mahmid is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212). 

ChampAnfr, according to Bird, is also 
called miuidébad. The Madsir has 
Champinir-Muhammaddbdd. 

2 Born A. H, 738, died at the age of 
111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 
849. Shaikh Ahmad lies buried at 
Sark’hej near Ahmadabad. The biogra- 


culars regarding this personage, and the 
share which he had, as one of the four 
Gujréti Ahmads, in the foundation of 
Abmadébid (founded 7th Zi Qa’dah 
813). Khaztnatul Acid (Léhor), p. 957, 

Khatti, where Shaikh Ahmad was 
educated by his adoptive father Shaikh 
Is-h&q i Maghrib (died 776, A, H.) lies 
east of Nagor. 
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Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, O ’Ali. 
O ’Ali, O’Ali, O’Alt! 
The beyinning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year, Nadi "Ali served against M. Muhammad Hakim, in 993 (the 
30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zain Kokah (No, 34) against the 
Tarikis. 

In the Gth year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 1500, chiefly for 
his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdad. In the 10th year, he served in Bangash, 
when he was a commander of 1600, 1000 horse. He died in the following year 
(1026); aide Tuzuk, p. 172. His sons were provided with mang¢abs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in Bangash, 
and was made a commander of 1000, 500 horse (/. ¢., pp. 307, 309). 

The Paddishdhndmah (1., b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zamén, son of Nadi 
"Ali Arldé, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi Ali is not to be confounded with the H4fiz Nadi ’Ali, who served under 
Jahangir as Court Hafiz (Tuzuk, p. 155, and its Dibdjah, p. 19), nor with the Nadi 
"Ali who served under Shahjahin (Pddishdhn., IT., 749) as a commander of 500, 200 
horse, 

318. Ni/l Kant’h, Zamindar of Orisa. 
319. Ghia’s Beg of Tahran [T’timad-uddaulah]. 

His real name is Mirzi Ghidisuddin Muhammad. In old European histories 
his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of GAids, not of Ayaz OW ). 

Ghias Bee’s father was Khwijah Muhammad Sharif, who as poet wrote under 
the assumed name of Waug/i. lle was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, son of Mubammad 
Khan Sharafuddin Ughli Takli, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurasén. 
After Tatar Sultfn'’s death, the Khwajah was continued in office by his son Qazéq 
Khan, and on Qazéq’s death, he was made by Shih Tahmasp Vazfr of Yazd.* 

Khwijah Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in A. H. 984. He had two 
brothers, Khwaéjah Mirzi Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwajah. The son of Kh. Mirza 
Abmad was the well known Khwijah Amin Razi ((,j), #. ¢. of the town of Ra 
of which he was kaldxtar, or magistrate), who travelled a good deal and composed 
the excellent work entitled Zaft Jglim, A. H. 1002. Khwajagi Khwajah had a 
son of the name of Khwajah Shapur, who was likewise a literary man. 

Ghiis Beg was married to the daughter of Mirz& ’Alé-uddaulah, son of* Agha 
Mulldé. After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, Gh. B. 
fled with his two sons and one daughter from Persia. He was plundered on the 


1 The Dibajah (preface) of the Tuzuk Indica edition of the Iqbalnamah basy9> 
(p. 20) and the Iqbalnimah (p. 54) agree ‘he made him his oten Vazir.’ 
verbatim in Ghias Beg’s history. They ® The words som of are not in the 
do not mention Qaziq Khaén. For Fazd Madsir, but in the Tuzuk and the 
of the Madsir, Sayyid Ahmad’s text of Iqbilnimah. Two Agha Mallas have 
the Tuzuk has Marw; and the Bibl. been mentioned on p. 369, and uuder 
No. 278, p: 497, 
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way, and had only two mules left, upon which the members of the family alternately 
rode. On his arrival at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnis4 (‘the San of Women’), a name which her future title 
of Nar Jahan has almost brought into oblivion., In their misfortune, they found 
a patron in Malik Mas'tid, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 
Akbar. We are left to infer that it was he who directed Ghids Beg toIndia. After 
his introduction at Court in Fathpur Sikri,® Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command 
of 300. In the same year, he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a mancab of 1000, and appointed Diwdn i Buyittdt. 

Regarding Mihrunnisé’s marriage with ’Ali Quif, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahd&ngir’s reign, Ghids Beg received the title of I’timad- 
uddaulah. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad Sharif* joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusrau at liberty and murder the emperor; but the plot being discovered, 
Sharif was executed, and I’timéd himself was imprisoned. After some time, he was 
let off on payment of a fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan 
(p. 497), Mihrunnisé was sent to court as a prisoner “for the murder of Qutbuddin,” 
and was handed over to Ruqaiyah Sultan Begum,* with whom she lived ‘ unnoticed 
(bandkdmmf) and rejected.’ In the 6th year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor’s 
proposals, and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
of Nir Mahall, and a short time afterwards that of Nur Jah4n.® 

Ghias, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakél i kul, or prime-minister, 
and a commander of 6000, 3000 horse. He also received a flag and a drum, and was 
in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. In 
the 16th year, when J. was on his way to Kashmir, Ghids took ill. The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kangrah Fort, and arrived in time to find him 
dying. Pointing to the Emperor, Nir Jah4n asked her father whether he recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari— 

cszige Oly Y omg LT Ie ate yo apt pla Si atiyale glint asif 

‘If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forehead.’ 

He died after afew hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahman, 
1031, (Rabi I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wife, who had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, 
te. 18th Zi Qa’dah, 10380). | 

Ghifs Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as we 


2 It is said that Nar Jahan at her 
death in 1056 was in her seventy-second 
ear. She would thus have been born 
in A. H. 984; hence Ghids Beg’s flight 
from Persia must have taken place imme- 
diately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when 
Nur Jahdén was married by Jahangir (in 
1020), she must have been as old as 34 
(solar) years, an age at which women 
in the East are looked upon as old 
women. 


* Where he had some distant relations, 
as Jafar Beg (No. 98). 

* Who according to custom had the 
same name as his grandfather; vide 
p- 497, No. 278. 

* The Tuzuk and the Iqb&lnamah 
have Rugqaiyah Sultan Begum (p. 809). 
The Magsir has Salémah Sultan Begum 
(p. 309). The Iqbaélnémah (p. 56) has 
wrong 429), for 449), 

* In accordance with the name of 
her husband Miruddin Jahdngfr. 
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saw, shewed itself a few hows before he died. He was a clever correspondent, and is 
said to have written a beautiful Shikastah hand. Jahangir praises him for his social 
qualities, and confessed that his society was better than a thousand mufarrith 5 
ydgdts.* He was generally liked, had no enemies, and was neverseen angry. ‘ Chains, 
the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house." He protected the wretched, 
especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was idle, but wrote a great 
deal; his official accounts were always in the greatest order. But he liked bribes, 
and shewed much boldness in demanding them.* 

His mausoleum near A’grah has often been described. 

Nir Jahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
emperor said, ‘ Before I marricd her, I never knew what marriage really meant,” and, 
“T have conferred the duties of government on her; I shall be satisfied, if I have a 
ser of wine and half a sex of meat per diem. With the exception of the khutbah 
(prayer for the reigning monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her 
The jagirs which 
she held, would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30000. A great 
portion of her zamindaris lay near Ramsir, 8. E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, p. 169). She 
provided for all her relations; even her uurse, Dai Dilaram, enjoyed much influence, 
and held the post of ‘ Gadr of the Women’ (fadr i ands), and when she conferred lands 
as sayurghdls, the grants were confirmed and sealed by the Cadr of the empire. Nur 
Jahan is said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred. She gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the ‘atr i Jahdngtré (a peculiar kind of 
rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
Dudiémi for peshwdz (gowns), her pdnchtoliah for orhnts (veils), her bddlak (brocade), 
kindrt (lace), aud fursh i chanduni,’ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, fifth 
son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher Afkan), Ladlf 
Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. Shahjah4n allowed her a 
pension of two lacs per annum.‘ 

She died at Lahor at the age of 72, on the 29th ShawwéAl, 1055, and lies buried 
near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built (Pddishdha., II., 475).° She 
composed occasionally Persian poems, and wrote like Salimah Sulf4n Begum and 
Zebunnisa Begum under the assumed name of Makhfi. 

Ghids Beg’s sous. 'The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has been alluded 
to. His second son, Mirzié Abul Hasan Acaf Khan (1V.), also called <Ag¢af-jék or 


name was invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. 


' As the diamond when reduced to 
powder was looked upon in the East as a 
deadly poison, so was the cornelian (ydquit) 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper- 
ties. Afufarrih means an exhilarative. 

* So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah. 

* Duddmé, weighing two dams ; 

dnchtoliyah, weighing five tolahs. The 
tter was mentioned on p. 94, Fursh 


chandani, carpets of sandalwood colour. 
* Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
oe mensem. The highest allowance of 
gums on record is that of Mumtaz 
Mahall, viz. 10 lacs per annum. Vide 
Padishahn., L., 96. 
* In the Paédish4hnamah Niér Jah4n 
is again called Nér Makaill. 
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A'safsjdhi, is the father of Mumt4z Mahall (Taj Bibf), the favorite wife of Shébjah4n, 
whom European Historians occasionally call Nur Jahan II. He received from 
Shabjahaén the title of Vamtnuddaulah and KhdnKhdndn Sipahsdldr, and wasa 
commander of 9000. He died on the 17th Sha’ban, 1061, and was buried at Laéhor, 
north of Jahdngir'’s tomb. As commander of 9000 duaspah, sihaspah troopers, his 
salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,060,000 Rupees, and besides, he had jagirs 
yielding a revenue of five millions of Rupees. His property at his death, which is 
said to have been more than double that of his father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of jewels, 42 lacs of Rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of 
Rupees in silver, 30 lacs of plate, &c., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace 
in Lahor, which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 3 sons and 
5 daughters. The rest escheated to the state. 

Agaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza Ghfasuddin ’Ali Acaf Khan IL., 
p. 369). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirz& Abi Talib Shaistah Khan, who, as 
governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the E. I. Company. 
Shaistah was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz Khan (No. 255), son of ’Abdur- 
rahim Kh4nKhanan, by whom he had however no children. He died at Agrah in 
1106, the 38th year of Aurangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abii Talib,” had died before 
him. His second son was Abul Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Rahullah (I.), and another to Zulfaqar Khan Nucrat-jang. 

Agaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shéhj. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse (Pddishdhn., II., 728). 

Ghias Beg’s third son is Ibr4him Khan Fath-jang, who was governor of Bihar 
(p- 480, note) and Bengal. He was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s 
rebellion. His son had died young, and was buried near Réjmahall, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibr&him Khan was married to Haji Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Nir Jahdn’s maternal aunt (‘hdlah). She lived up to the middle of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dltamghd. 

An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur Jahan’s 
brother.* He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and retreated after his death to 
Dh&ka, where he handed over to Sh&bjahén 600 elephants and 46 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession, he received a high mangab, was made governor 
of T’hathah and Sfwistin, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and 
received as jagfr the Parganahs of Jaéis and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th 
year of Shéhj., he was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse (Pddishdhn., IL., 727). 

A sister of Nur Jahéo, Man{jah Begum, was mentioned on p. 499. 

A fourth sister, Khadijah Begum, was married to H&kim Beg, a nobleman of 
Jabéngir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable— 


2 Also called Muhammad Talib. Vide * It seems therefore that he was the 
Pédishahn., II., 248. son of Mubammad Sharif. 
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1. Khwajah Muhammad Sharif...2. Khwijah Mirzé Ahbmad,..3. Khwajagi Khwajeh 


(d, 984) 
| Mirzé Amin i Razi Khwajah Shapir. 
(~ —_—_—___———_ (author of the 
1. Agha Muham- 2. Mirza Ghias Haft Iglim). 
mad Tahir, Beg I’timad- 
Wagli. uddaulah. 
(d. 1031.) 
| 
OS ee 
1, Muhammad Sharif 2. Mirzi Abul 3.4.Two 4 NurJahan 6. Ibrahim 
(executed) Hasan Acaf daughters (wife of Khan Fath- 


Khan (IV.)  Manijah and Jahangir, jang (left 
P (d. 1061.) Khadijah. (d. 1055). — no children). 
Ahmad Beg Khan. 


eerectnpe ammemes anne 


¢ a Cd az" 
1. Mirzé Abi Talib 2. Bahmanyar. 3. A son, 4. Mumtdz 5. 6. Two 


Shaistah Khan Mahall, daughters. 
(d. 1105.) wite of 
| Shah Ja- 
1. Abii Talib. han (died 
2. Abul Fath Khan. 1040). 


320. Khwa‘jah Ashraf, son of Khwajah ’Abdul Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibra’hi’m Quli’, son of Isma’il Quli Khan (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 


323. Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqbai. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the fight 
near Maisdnab, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fulddi was defeated, and also 
against Muzaffar of Gujrat (f4barn., III, 423). 

Regarding Togbdi, vide No. 129. 

325. Ima’m Quii’ Shighali. 

The Akbarnimah (III., 628) mentions an Imém Quli, who, in the 37th year, 
served under Sultin Murad in Malwah. 

The meaning of Skighdli is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quif Shighali played 
a part in Badakhshan history (Akbarz., III., 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Bog, son of Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begi (No.66). 

A Cafdar Khan served, in the 2lst year, against Daud& of Bundi (p. 410). 

327. Khwa’jah Sulaima‘n of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on pp. 356, 407. 
$28, Barkhurda’r [Mirzé Khén ’Alam], son of ’Abdurrahmén Duldai 


(No, 186). 
Mirza Barkhurdér was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 260. 
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His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the rebel Dalpat.* This Bihar 
Zamindér was afterwards caught and kept in prison till the 44th year, when, on the 
payment of a heavy peshkash, he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished 
to avenge the death of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, 
managed to escape. Akbar wasso annoyed at this breach of peace, that he gave orders 
to hand: over B. to Dalpat; but at the intercession of several countries, B. was 
imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,® and made hin 
Qushkdegi, or superintendent of the aviary. In the fourth year (beginning of 1018), 
B. received the title of Khan ’Alam (Tuzuk, p.74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah 
"Abbas of Persia sent Yddgar 'Ali Sultan Talish as ambassador to A’grah, and B, 
was selected to accompany him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about 
twelve hundred men, and was according to the testimony of the ’Alamdraé i Sikandart 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In consequence of a long 
delay at Hardt and Qum, caused by the absence of the Sh4h in Azarbéijan on an expedi- 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. In 1027, the Shah 
returned to Qazwin, and received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other 
animals, which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalanir on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased, that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping apartment, 
and made him a commander of 5000, 3000 horse. 

The author of the Padish&4hnamah (I., 427), however, remarks that B. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he has not stated his reasons or 
the source of his information. 

On Shabjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6000, 5000 horse, 
received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, vice M. Rustam 
Cafawi. But as he was given to kokndér (opium and hemp), he neglected his duties, 
and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. In the fifth year (end of 1041), 
when Sh4bj. returned from Burhdapir to Agrab, B. was pensioned off, as he was old 


in the 


* Dalpat is called in the Akbarnimah 
Staat Ujjainiah,for which the MSS.have 
various reajings, as dhol. &aisagl de. 
Under Shahjahan, Dalpat’s successor was 
RéjahPratab, who in the 1st year received 
a mangab of 1500, 1000 horse (Pddishdkn. 
J., 221). From the same work we see 
that the residence of the Ujjainiah Rajahs 
was Bhojpir, west of Arah and north of 
Sabunsram (Sasseram), a parganah in 
Sirk4r Rohtas, Bihér. Pratab rebelled 
in the 10th year of Shahjahan’s reign, 
when ‘Abdullah Khan Firiz-jang besieged 
and conquered Bhojpir (8th Zi Hajjah, 
1016). ‘Pratab surrendered, and was at 
Sh4ébj.’s order executed. His wife was 
forcibly converted, and married to 'Ab- 
dullah’s grandson. The particulars of 
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this conquest will be found 
Padishahnamah (I., b., pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps shew a small place of the 
name of Pratab near Bhojpir. 

It is said that the Bhojpir Rajahs call 
themselves Ujjuiniahs, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain 
in Malwah. 

Iu the 17th year of Sh&hjah&n, 
Dharnfdhar Ujjainiah is mentioned to 
have several in the second expedition 
against Palamau; Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, for 1871, No. II, p. 123. 

9 if we can trust the Lucknow edition 
of the Akbarnamah, B. could not have 
been imprisoned for a long time; for in 
the end of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign, 
a served again at court (Akbars., If , 
825). 


re 
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and given to opium, and received an annual pension of one lac of rupees (PddiskdAn., 
I., 426). He died a natural death at Agrah. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwajah Barkhurdar, a brother of ‘Abdullah 
Khan Firtiz-jang. 

B. ’s brother Mirza ’Abdussubban (No. 349) was Faujdar of Tlahabad. He was 
then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with the Atridis (Tuzuk, 
beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

"Abdussubhan’s son, Sherzid Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last fight with 
Klan Jahan Lodi at Sehondah (p. 505). Pddishahn., I., 349. 

329. Mi’r Ma’su’m of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma’etim belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three generations 
before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhira, and settled at Qandahar, where his ancestors 
were mufawallis (trustees) of the shrine of Baba Sher Qalandar. __ 

His futher, Mir Sayyid Cafai, settled in Bhakkar, and received favors from Sultan 
Mahmiid (p. 362). He was related by marriage to the Sayyids of wyyl¢F in 
Siwistan. Mfr Ma’etim and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mullé Muhammad of Kingt, 
45 sySS S. W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his learning. But poverty 


compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where Shaikh Is-haq i Fariqf of Bhakkar introduced 
him to Khwéjah Nizamuddin Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Niz&m was just 
engaged in writing his historical work, entitled ‘Tabaqat i Akbari,” and soon became 
the friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also introduced 
to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and was at last recommended 
to Akbar for a mancab. In the 40th year, he was a commander of 260. Akbar 
became very fond of him, and sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Tran, where he was 
received with distinction by Shah ’Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

From the Akbarnamah (IIT., 416, 423, 646) and Bird’s History of Gujrat (p. 426) 
we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, was present in the 
fight of Maisénab, and in the final expedition against Muzaffar in Kachh. 

M. M, is well-known as poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ndmt. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma’dan-ulafkdr in the 
metre of Nizamf’s Makhzan, the Tarikh i Sindh, dedicated to his son, and a short 
medical work called Mufriddt + Ma’gémt. The author of the Riydzushshu'ard says « 
that he composed a Khamsah (p. 491), and the Tazkirah by Taqi (vide under No. 352) 
says the same, viz. one masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Husn o Ndsz to the 
Yiisuf Zalikha, the Pari Gurat tothe Laili Majniin, and two others in imitation of the 
Haft Paikar and Sikandarnaémah, Badaoni (died 1004) only alludes to the ‘Huan 0 
Naz,’ though he gives no title (III., 366), 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and the Riydzash- 
shu’aré says that on his travels he was always accompanied by sculptors. From India 
to Icfahan and Tabriz, where he was presented to Shah ’Abbas, there are numerous 
mosques and public buildings, which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus 
the inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agrah, on the Jami’ Mosque of Fathpir 
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Sikri, in Fort Mandi (vide p. 872, and Tuzuk, p. 189) are all by him. Sayyid 
Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibajah, p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription 
which he wrote on the side of the entrance to Salim i Chishtf's shrine at Fathpur 
Sikri, the last words of which are—'‘ Said and writtenby Muhammad Ma'gim 
poetically styled Ndmt, son of Sayyid Cafdé of Tirmiz, born at Bhakkar, descended 
from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of Bdbd Hasan Abddl, who was bora at Sabzwdr 
and settled at Qandahdr. Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions 
Kirmén as the residence of Sayyid CAfaf, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from 
the Tarikh i Sindh regarding the saint Baéb& Hasan Abdal, who lived under Mirz& 
Shdhrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdél in the Panjéb, east of Atak, 
is called after him. : 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Suk’har opposite to Bhakkar, 
and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows round Bhakkar he built a 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satifsur (lin). “It is one of the wonders 
of the world, and its TérikA is contained in the words ,,ibyo bud , water-dome, which 
gives 1007, A.H. 

He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal; he often sent presents to all the 
people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he discontinued his 
presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed (mutaazzt). Itis especially 
mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Térikh i Sindh, was Mir Buzurg. 
He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusrau’s rebellion was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangfr asked him why he had his armour 
on. ‘“ My father,” replied he, “ advised me to dress in full armour when on guard,” 
and as the Chaukénawls, or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, 
he was let off. 

On the death of his father, JahAngir is said to have left Mir Buzurg in possession 
of his father’s property. He was for a long time Bakhshi of Qandahér, but he was 
haaghty and could never agree with the Cubahd4rs. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs 
of Rupees which he had inherited from his father. His contingent was numerous and 
well mounted. He subsequently served in the Dak’hin; but as his jdgir did not 
cover his expenses, he resigned and retired to Bhakkar, contenting himself with the 
landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of his children 
settled in Mult4n. 

330. Khwa‘jah Malik Ali’, Mir Shab. 
His title of Mfr Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations and the 
games and animal fights held at night (p. 222). 
831. Ra’i Ra’m Da’s Di’wa’n. Vide No. 238. 
832. Shah Muhammad, gon of Sa’id Khan, the Gak’khar. 
For his relations vide under No. 247. 
8338. Rahi’m Quli’, son of Khan Jah4n (No. 24). 
334. Shor Beg, Yasiwulbishi 
Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III., 623) 
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AXIT. Commanders of two Hundred. 


335. Iftikha'r Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of 1007 A. H. (Akbarn., ITT., 804). 

386. Prata’b Singh. son of Rajah Bhagwan Dis (No. 27). 

He was mentioned on p. 447, under No. 160. 

337. Husain Kha’n Qazwi’ni’. Vide No. 281. 

338. Ya’dga’r Husain, son of Qabiil Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned on p. 437. In the 31st year, he served under Qisim Khan in 
Kashmir. The Yadydr Husain mentioned in the Tuzuk (p. 146) may be the same. 
He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s reign, to a command of 700, 500 
horse, for his services in the Dak’hin. Vide also Padishahndmah L., b., p. 323, 1. 2 
from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwajah Yadgé4r, a brother of ’Abdullah Khan 
Firdz-jang. 

339. Ka’mra‘n Beg of Gilin. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath Khan, the 
younger son of Amin Khan Ghori, and Muzaffar, and in the 36th year, against 
Muzaffar and the Jam. <Akbarn., IIT., 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Kha’n Turkméan. 

841. Niza’muddi’n Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqat. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30), 

"ide No. 256. 

$43. ’Ima’d ul Mulk. 

The Akbarnimah mentions a Qazi ’Iméd ul Mulk, who in the end of 984 (21st 
year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Shari’fi Sarmady’. 

He was a poet. Jide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign, 

845. Qara’ Bahri’, son of Qarataq. 

Qaratag, whose name in the Akbarnamah is spelled Qardtdg, was killed by 
Gajpatf in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan (No. 145), was 
slain (p. 441). 

346. Ta’ta’r Beg, son of ’Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwa’jabh Muhibb ’Ali’ of Khawaf. ; 

Vide p. 445, note. 

348. Haki’m [Jaliluddin] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashién and Icfah4n. He was 
at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated when young to India, 
where he was looked upon as a very experienced doctor, though his theoretical reading 
is said to have been limited. Baddoni (III, 169) and the Tuzuk (p. 59). praise the 
purity of his character and walk of life. : 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirz&é "Aziz Kokah (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrét and Kachh. <Akbarn., III, 283, 418, 620. Under Jah&ngir, he was 
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made a commander of 3000, 1000 horse (Zuzuk, p. 37). The emperor was fond of 
him, as he had been with him in [4h4béd, when as prince he had rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death reached J. on the 22nd Juméada I, 1016. 
For about twenty years before his death, he had suffered from garhah i shusk, or 
dise@se of the lungs, but his uniform mode of living (yaktauri) prolonged his life. 
His cheeks and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ’Abdussubha’n, son of ’Abdurrahmin Duldai (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328, p. 514. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sult4n Murad in Malwah, and died on the 23rd 
Ab&no, (end of) 1007; vide Akbarn., III., 628, 803. Vide below under the learned 
men of Akbar’s reign. 

$51. Shari’f [Amir ul Umaré], son of Khwijah ’Abdugcamad (No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who was much 
attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahibad in rebellion against 
Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him; but he only widened the breach between 
the prince and his father, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the 
rash promise to give him half the kingdom, should he obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to starvation, when 
he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
promise, made him Amir ul Umara, Vak{fl, entrusted him with the great seal (tizwk) 
and allowed him to select his jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, ‘He 
is at once my brother, my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I 
felt as if I had received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more than make 
him Amir ul Umara and a commander of 5000. My father never did more.’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from India; but 
the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise a step. Though Sh.’s 
position at court was higher than that of Mirz& "Aziz, the latter treated him 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. recommended the emperor to kill ’Aziz for 
the part he had played in Khusrau’s rebellion. But ‘Aziz was pardoned, and 
advised to make it up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan i A’zam 
did so, and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to him, 
in the blandest way, ‘“‘I say, Naw&b, you do not seem to be my friend. Now your 
father 'Abduccamad, the Muild, was much attached to me, He was the man that 
painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” Khan Jahan (p,603) and Mahdbat 
Kh&n could not stand this insolent remark, and left the hall; and when Jahangfr 
heard of it, he said to Sh., ‘‘ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue; but don’t fall out 
with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to K4bul, but fell 
so ill, that he had to be left in LAhor, Acaf Khan (No. 98, p. 412) being appointed 
to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent to the Dak’hin, but was soon 
afterwards called to court, as he could not agree with the KhanKhanan (No. 29). 
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It is said that illness deprived him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on 
the point of making him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known as a poet, 
and composed a Diwan. His takhallug is Fdriaé (Badéoni, III., 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khan, died when young. A Sarai near Lak’hnau, aboat 
a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirz4 Gul and Mirza Jarullah, used to play with Jahangir 
at chess and nard; but this ceased at the deathof their father. M. Jarullah was 
married to Micri Begum, a daughter of Agaf Khan (No. 98); but from a certain 
aversion, the marriage was never consummated. At Acaf’s death, Jahangir made 
him divorce his wite, and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No, 375), son of Mirz’ 
Yusuf Khan (p. 347). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya’ of Shustar. 

Tagiyd is the [rani form for Zug The Tabaqdt calls him Taqi Muhammad. 
Badaioni (IIL, 206) has Zugiuddin, and says that he was a good poet and a 
well educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a prose version of the Shdhndmas. 
He is represented as a ‘murid,’ or disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), when he received 
for his attainments the title of Muarrikh Khdén (Tuzuk, p. 69, where in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushtari for the meaningless Shamsherf). 

Taqiy& is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiy& of Balbén (a 
village near Icfahan), who, according to the Mir-dt ul’ Alam came in the beginning 
of Jabangir’s reign to India. He is the author of the rare Zazkirah, or Lives of 
Poets, entitled “Arafat o ’Aragdt, and of the Dictionary entitled Surmah + Sulaimdat, 
which the lexicographer Muhammad Husain used for his Burhdn + Qdfi.’ 

353. Khwa jah Abdussamad of Kashan. 


354. Haki’m Lutfullah, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazzéq of Gilan. 
He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his brothers. 
Badaonf (III., 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 


355. Sher Afkan ) : , 
356. Ama’nullah 3 sons of Saif Khan Kokah (No. 38, p. 350). 


AmAénullah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhauptr. “ He was an 
excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the age, and died from excessive 
wine-drinking.” AkbarndmaA, IIL, 835. 

pas a pi } sons of Ismé’il Quli Kh&n (No. 46). 

859. Wali’ Beg, son of Payandah Khén (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmfr. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighur. 

386L Mi’r Kha’n Yasaéwul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujrit{ war (p. 434, note 2) had left Patan for 
Chotanah (Rajab, 980), it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrit had fled from Sher 
Khan Fiuladi, and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; vide p, 386. Akbar, therefore, 
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sent Mir Khan the Yas4wul and Farid the Qarawul, and afterwards Abul Qasim 
Namakin (No. 199) and Karam ’Ali in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far, 
when he found the chair and sdibdn (p. 60) which Muzaffar had dropped, and soon 
after captured Muzaffar himself ina field. Mir Khan took him to Akbar. 

862. Sarmast Kha’n, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abul Hasan, son of Sayyidi} Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 
140). 

$64. Sayyid Abdul Wahid, son of the Mir ’Adl’s brother. 

365. Khwa‘jah Beg Mirza’, son of Ma’gim Beg. 

366. Sakra’, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakr& is the son of Ran& Udai Singh, son of Réné Sank& (died 934, A. H.). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Rand Kika, was attacked by Akbar (p. 418, 
note 2), he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

1n the Ist year of Jahangir's reign, he got a present of 12000 Rupees, and joined 
the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, Pratab’s successor. In the 
end of the same year, he served against Dalpat (p. 359), and was in the 2nd year made 
acommander of 2500, 1000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, a mancab of 
$000, 2000 horse. 

The Akbarndmah mentions ancther son of Udai Singh, of the name of Sakat 
Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The emperor had just 
returned from the last war with Khan Zaman, when he heard that Udai Singh had 
assiated the rebellious Mirzis. He therefore resolved to punish the Rand, and ona 
hunting tour in Parganah Bari told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a 
hope thatghe would accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him 
of Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan without delay. 
Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

cared S sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

They have been mentioned above on p. 455. From the Akbarnfmah (III., 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jigir in Handiah, where he rebelled and perished 
(36th year). 

869. Yu’na’n Bog, brother of Murad Khan (No, 54), 

Some MSS. have Mirzd Khdn for Murdd Khan. 

$70. Shaikh Kabi’r’ i Chishti’ (Shuja’at Khan, Rustam i Zaman ].* 

The Madsir calls him “an inhabitant of Mau.” He wasa relation of Islim 
Kh&n (p. 493) i Chishti, and received the title of Shujé’at Khan from Prince Salim, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuzuk, p. 12). He served 
under Khan Jahan (p. 603) in the Dak’hin as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids 


Jim and Muzaffar of Gujrét (Akbarn., 
IIL., 283, 408, 541, 621, where the 
Lucknow edition calls him the son of 
Mukammal Khén. 

® Kh&fi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
273) Shujd’ Khdn and Rustam Khdn., 


* He is not to be confounded with 
another Shaikh Kabir, who in the 25th 
year served in Bengal at the outbreak of 
the military revolt; in the 26th year, in 
K4bul; and in the 32nd year against the 

_ Taérikis under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He 
died in the 36th year, in the war with the | 


——— 


of Barha claimed as hereditary in their clan. Afterwards, he went to Bengal, and 
commanded the imperialists in the last war with "Usman. During the fight, he 
wounded ’U.’s elephant, when the Afyhan chief received a bullet, of which he died the 
night after the battle. The day being lost, Walf Khan, ’Usmdn’s brother, and 
Mamrez Khan, ’Usman's son, retreated toa fort with the dead body of their relation, 
and being hotly pursued by Shaikh Kabir, they submitted with their families, and 
received his promise of protection. The 49 elephants which they surrendered, were 
taken by Sh. K. to Islan Khan in Jahangirnagar (Dhaka), 6th Cafar, 1021. Tuzuk, 
p. 104. 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the titleof Rustami Zamdn, The Madsir says 
that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection which Sh. K, had given 
the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. On the road, they were executed by 
"Abdullah Khan at the emperor's orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left 
Bengal. While on the way, he received an appointment as governor of Bihar, At his 
entry in Patna,he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against his. Sh. K. jumped down, and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islim Khan appointed Sh. K. 
to Orisa, and that on his way to that province the accident took place. Nothing is 
said about Usinan’s relations, 


Note on the death of ’Usmdn Lohdni. 


There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details attending the 
death of "Usman. Khwajah ’Usman, according to the Makhzani Afghani, was tho 
second son of Miyan ‘Tsa Khan Lohani, who after the death of Qutli Khém was the 
leader of the Afghans in Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutli left three sons— Nacib 
Shah, Lodi Khan, Jamal Khan. “Isa Khan left five sons, Khwajah Sulaiman, 
"Usman, Wali, Ibrahim. Stewart makes "Usman a son of Qutli (History of Bengal, 
p- 133). Sulaiman ‘ reigned’ for a short time. He killed in a fight with the 
imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (vide p. 485, No. 244), held lands 
near the Bréhmaputra, and subjected the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. "Usman 
succeeded him, and received from Min Singh lands in Orisé and Sétgénw, and later in 
Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 to Glacs perannum. His residence is described to 
. have been the Kukistdn i Dhdkd, or ‘hills of Dhaka’ (Tiparah ?), the vildyati Dhdkd, 
or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with Usman took place on Sunday, 
9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612," at a distance of 100 soe from Dhaka. My 
MS. of the Makhzan calls the place of the battle Wek Ujydl.* Stewart (p. 134) places 
the battle “on the banks of the Subarnrikha river” in Orisé, which is impossible, as 
Shujd’at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Cafar, or 26 days after the battle. 
According tothe Tuzuk, Islim Khén was in Dh&k&, when the fight took place, and 
Wali Khan submitted to Shuja’at, who had been strengthened by a corps under 


? According to Prinsep’s Useful Tables, ® There are several Ujyals mentioned 
the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a | below among the Parganahs of Sirkar 
Sunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. Mahmiidabad (Bosnah) and Sirk4r Baziha 

(Mymensing-Bogra). 
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*Abdussalim, son of Mu’azzam Khfn (No. 260); but the Makhzan says that Islam 
besieged Walf in the Mahalls where "Usman used to live, between the battle-field and 
Dh&k&, and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wali, on his submission, was sent 
to court, with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ’"UsmAn, received a title, 
a jagir, and was made acommander of 1000, after which he lived comfortably. 
According to the Madsir, as said above, he was murdered before he came to coart. 
The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam Khan’s 
son; but the Tuzak, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the Mugs which he brought 
with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that "Usman, after receiving his wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in his favor, was carried off by Wali in a litter, and 
buried on the road. When Shujaé’at came up to the place where he had been buried, 
he had ’Usman’s corpse taken out, cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

"Usman is said to have been so stout, that he was obliged to travel on an elephant. 
At his death, he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laét (p. 488, note) has the following interesting passage : 
Rex (Jahangir) codem tempore misit Tsezxiad ghanum Chiech vaden (Shujé'at Khan 
ShaikhzAdah) ad Tzalanghanum (Isl4m Khan) gui Bengalae pracerat, ut illum in 
pracfecturam Odiae (Orisa) mstteret. Sed Osmanchanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot 
annis regionem guae Odiam et Daeck (between Oris& and Dhaka, 7. ¢. the Sunderban) 
taterjacet, tenuerat et limites regnt incursaverat, cum potentissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tralanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum ( Usman) 
Tzesiad chanum, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman chano (Iftikhar Khan and 
Ihtim&ém Kh&n’) et aliis multis Omerauvvis, cum reliquis copiis X aut XV 
cosarum intervallo subsequens, ut suis laborantibus subsideo esset. Orto dein 
certamine inter utrumque ezercitum, Efftager et Mierick Zilater (Mirak Jaléir— 
not in the Tuzuk) tam acrem impressionem fecerunt, ut hostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter hace ferocissimum elephantum sn sllos emisit, ita ut regit vicissim 
cedere cogerentur, et Efftager caederetur ; Txesiad gaunus autem et ipse elephanto 
insidens, ut impetum ferocientis belluae declinaret, se e suo dejecit, et crus prefregit, ita 
ut aegre a suise certamine subduceretur, et regti passim fugam capescerent ; actumque 

Suisset de regits, nist inopinatus casus proclium restituisset ; miles quidem sauctus 
humi jacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternati, ut 
statim de fuga cogitarent. Regis vero ordinibus sensim restitutts, eventum proelit 
Tzalanchano perscripsere: qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi pugnatum fuerat, et 
Tzedsiatgano ¢ vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus fratrem (Wali Kh&n) et biduam 
atgue liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris 
defuncti, postquam Daeck Bengalae ici aad est reversus, misit ad regem Anno... 
(the year is left out). 

2 The Tuzuk(p. 102) mentions Kishwar | mand. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 182, 
Khan (p. 497 Ng ‘[ftikhér Khan, Sayyid | 1. 4 from below has sr Sayyid 7% 2am), 
Adam Barha, Shaikh Achhe, brother’s son | Iftikhar, and Shaikh e were killed. 


of Mugarrab Kh&4n, Mu'tamid Khan, and | Later, ’Abdussalim, oa of Mu’azzam 
Thtimam Khén, as under Shujé’at’s com- | Kh4n(No.260) joined,and pursued Usman. 
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De Laét says that Shuja’at Khan died from a fall from his elephant during the 
battle; but the accident took place some time later. The Madsir says that he was on 
horseback, when Usman’s elephant, whom the Tuzuk calls Gajpaté, and Stewart 
Bukhtah (?), knocked him over, but Sh. guickly disentangled himself, and stuck his 
dagger into the apimal’s trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants. 

371. Mi'rza’ Khwa’jah, son of Mirz4 Asadullah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mi'rza’ Shari’f, son of Mirza ’Al4-uddin. 

373. Shukrullah [Zafar Khan], son of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34), 

He was mentioned above on p. 346. On the death of his father, he was made a 
commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of Akbar’s reign, the title 
of Zatar Khan. 

As his sister was married to Jahangir (p. 315, and p. 477, note 2), Z. Kh. was 
rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Lahor 
for kabul, he halted at Mauza’ Abroi,* near Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of the insecurity of thedistrict arising from the predatory habits of the 
K’hatar (p. 456, note 2) and Dilahzak tribes (p. 487, note). Zafar was appointed to 
Atak, vice Ahmad Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to 
Lahor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jabangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the following 
year promoted to a mancab of 2000, 1000 horse. In the 7th year, he was made a 
commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. In the 10th year, he was 
removed, went back to court, where he received an increase of 600 horse, and then 
served in Bangash. ‘ Nothing else is known of him.” Madsir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his son Sa’adat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

Sa’ddat Khdn, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of Jahangfr’s 
reign a commander of 1500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after Sha&hjahdn’s accession, 
he was made a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up to the 25th year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. He again served in Kabul, and under Murad 
Bakhsb in Balkh and Badakhshan, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhén Qulf Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 29th year 
Faujdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was killed by his son Sherullah. 
Mahdbat Khan, gubahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

374. Mir ‘Abdul Mu'‘min, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samargandi was a learned man who came during Bair4m’s regency to Agrah. 
Baddoné III, 149. 

375. Lashkar?’, son of Mirz4é Yasuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above p. 374, and for his wife under No. 351. 


> The Madsir has (65, yy}; the Tuzuk, The K’hatars and Dilahzaks are estimated 
p. 48, stay I cannot find it on the | in the Tuzuk at 7 to 8000 families. 


maps. It is described as a green flat spot. 
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376. A’gha’ Mulla Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ’Alj’ of Jém. 

J4m is a place in Khurfs&n, famous for its Bdbd Shaikhki melons. It has given 
name to the two poets Pir Bahd and the renowned Abdurrahman J4mi. 

378. Mat’hura’ Da’s, the K’hatri. 

379. Sat’hura’ Da’s, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sulf4n Muréd in KAbul, Akbarn., 
III., 333. 

880. Mi’r Mura’d, brother of Shéh Beg Kolab{ (No. 148). Vide 
No. 282. 

381, Kalla’, the Kachhwahah, 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in K&bul. 

382. Sayyid Darwi’sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 

383. Junaid Murul. 

A Shaikh Junaid served under Shih4b Khan (No. 26) in Gujrét. He was killed 
in the Khaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., III., 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu’ Is-ha’q, son of Mirzi Rafi’uddini Cafawi. 

He was mentioned on p. 439. In the 36th year, he served against the Jém and 
Muzaffar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafi’uddin was a learned man of saintly habits, and died at Agrah in 
954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu'inuddin, author of a commentary to the 
Qoran, entitled Tafsir i Ma’dné. 

385. Fath Kha’n, superintendent of the leopards, 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abulfazl describes, 
according to his custom, as a miracle. IF. K. was in change of the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khans of Akbar’s 
reign. First, there is Fatti Khan Afghan. ati isthe same as Fath. His title 
is Masnad i’ Ali, and his son was mentioned above, No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan 
Filb4&n, who when young was Akbar's elephant driver (/t/bdn). He wassubsequently 
made Amfr, and according to my two MSS. of the Tabag&t, died in 990. But Badaoni 
(II, 353) mentions Fath Kh4n Filb4n as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 69) on his march to Kashmir; but the Akbarnamah, in the corresponding 
passage (III., 512) calls him Fath Khdn Masnad i'Alé. Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath Khan Bahfdor. A Fath Khan Tughluq 
was mentioned under No. 187, p. 466. 

$86. Muqi’m Kha’n, son of Shujé’at Khan (No. 51). Vide p. 371. 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. Akbara., 
TII., 825, 865. 

387. La/‘ah, son of Réjah Bir Bay (No. 85). 

The Akbarnfimah (III., 865) calls him the e/dest son of Rajah Bfr Bar. Vide 
p- 405. 

888. Yu’sufiKashmi'ri’. Vide No. 228. 

389. Habi’ Yase’wul. 

Habi is an abbreviation of ZZabed. 
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390. Haidar Dost, brother of Qasim ’Ali Khén (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Babé Dost. 

392. Sha’hrukh Dantiri. 

Danttir, Dhantir, or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir' frontier. ‘The 
Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Akbar’s reign, was ruled over by 
Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of Jahangir) by his son Bahadur. Bah&dur 
was a commander of 200, 100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dak’hin. Akbarn., III., 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwdnah was mentioned on p. 316. He had at first been 
in the service of Khwajah Mu’azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. When Akbar, in 
the 10th year, was at Jaunptir, engaged with the rebellion of Khan Zamén, Sher 
Muhammad Diwanah plundered several places in Parganah Samanah, the faujdar of 
which was Mull4 Nuruddin Tarkhan. The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muham- 
mad in Samdnah. Sh. M. D. invited him and treacherously murdered him at the 
feast. Plundering several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mullé 
at a place called Dhantri in Samanah. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and executed, A. H. 973. 
Akbarn., I1., 332. 

394. ’Ali’ Quli’ [ Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarchi, or table-attendant, of Ismé'il II, king of Persia, After his 
death, he went over Qandahfr to India, and met at Multan the KhanKh&n4n 
(No. 29), who was on his march to T’hat’hah. At his recommendation, he received 
a mancab, During the war he rendered distinguished services. Soon after his arrival 
at court, Akbar married him to Mihrunnisé (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of 
Mirza Ghias Tahrani (No. 319). Ghias’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim saw her, and 
fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married her quickly to ’Ali Quif. 

’Ali Quif accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Ran4, and received 
from him the title of Sher Afkan Khén. On his accession, he received Bardwan 
as tuytl. His hostile encounter with Shaikh Khubu (No. 275) was related on p. 496. 
The Madsir says that when he went to meet the Cubshdar, his mother put a 
helmet (dubalghah) on his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before 
he makes your mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

"Alf Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihrunnis&, was later 
married to Prince Shahryar, Jahdngir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir in the Tuzuk expresses his joy at ’A. Q.’s death, and hopes that “the 
blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell.” Khafi Khan (I1., p. 267) mentions 
an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been related by Nur Jahdn’s mother. 
According to her, Sher Afkan was not killed by Qu¢buddin’s men, but, wounded as 
he was, managed to get to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his 
wife, whom he did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 


+ Vide Cunningham’s ‘Geography of | Dor River, near Naushahrah. 
Ancient India,’ p. 131. It lies on the 
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let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihrunnisé had 
committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. ‘“ Having heard the sad news, 
Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqg4 (vide below among 
the poets); the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwaén. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four tigers which Nir 
Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught (Tuzuk, p. 186), and Nur 
Jabfin requested Jah4ngfr to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ball each, 
and the other two with two bullets, without missing, for which the emperor gave her a 
present of one thousand Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the 
moment — 

aati 2 w} wlaye Be yy aul Wy) yet AS lew Jy! 
“Though Nur Jah4n is a woman, she is in the array of mena zan t sher afkan,” 
s. e. either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down (afkaz) tigers (sker). 
895. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’ Ali. 
Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 

396. Sanwalda’s Ja’don. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, 
note), and served in 989 under Prince Muraéd in Kabul. In 992, he was assaulted 
and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited him, as he was given up by 
the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness of three years. 

He was the son of RAjah Gop4l Jadon’s brother (vide No. 305), and Abulfazl 
calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbarn., III,, 24, 833, 435. 

897. Khwa‘jah Zahi‘ruddi’n, son of Shaikh Khalilullah. 

He served in the 3lst year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of 
Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. 

His father is also called Shéh Khalilullah. He served in the 10th year against 
Khfo Zaman, and under Mun’im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, and died in 983 at 
Gaur of fever (p. 376). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious Mir 
Khalilallah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahiruddin, who in the 2nd year of Jahangir 
came as fugitives from Persia to Léhor. The history of this noble family is given in 
the Madeir. 

398. Mi’r Abul Qa’sim of Nishaépir. 

399. Ha’‘ji’ Mubammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Kha’, gon of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwa‘jah Mugqi'm, son of Khwféjah Miraki. 

He served under ‘Aziz Kokah in Bengal, and returned with him to court in the 
29th year. In 993, he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, together with T4hir 
Saiful Mulik (No. 201) in Fort G’hor&g’hat by several Bengal rebels. In the end of 
the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made Bakhshi, Akbarn., III., 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Doweon’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 248, 251. 

403. Qa/dir Quli’, foster brother of Mirz4 Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year inGujrét. <Akbarn., III, 621. 
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403. Fi’ru‘zah, a slavo of the emperor Humayun. 

Badaoni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier in one 
of the wars wiih India, and was taken to Humayiin, who brought him up with 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played several musical instraments 
and composed poems. He came to India with Ghazi Kh4n i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Badaoni also says that he was a Langa. 

404. Ta’j Kha’n K’hatriayn, Vide No. 172. 

405. Zainuddi'n ’Ali’. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against M. Muhammad 
Hakfm. 

406. Mi'r Shari’f of Kolab. 

407. Paha’r Khan, the Baltch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Had& (No. 96), and 
afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was twyulddr of Ghéazipdr, and 
hunted down Ma’ctim Khan Farankhudi, after the latter had plundered Muhammadabad 
(p. 444). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the 
fight at Maisanah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. Akdars., 
IIiI., 160, 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his ‘ Memoir of the Ghazeepoor District’ (p. 80) 
that Faujdér Pahdy Khan is still remembered in Ghazfpur, and that his. tank and 
tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu’ Da’s, the Rat’hor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year), he served in Gujrét, A daughter 
of his was married to Prince Salim (p. 310). From the Akbarndmah, ITIL, 623, it 
appears that he is the son of Rai Rai Singh’s brother (No. 44), and perished, in the 
36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid La’d Ba’rha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 46th year, 
in the Dak’hin. 

410. Nasi'r Main. 

Main (wate), or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Rang’har Rajputs, chiefly 
inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Dudb. ‘ The only famous man which this tribe 
has produced, is '[s& Khan Main. He served under Bah4dur Shéh and Jahandér 
Shah.” Madsir. 

411. Sa’ngah, the Punwar. 

412. Qa’il, son of ’Atiq. 

ret eel aaa Zamindars of Orisa. 

415. Nu’ram, foster brother of Mirzé Ibrahim. 

He served in the 3lst year against the Afgh4ns on Mount Terdh, and in 1000, 
under Man Singh in the expedition to Oyisé. Akbarn., ITI., 532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 
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The above list of Grandees includes the names of such Mancabdars above 
the rank of commanders of Five hundred as were alive and dead in the 40th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; but the list of 
the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred only contains such as were 
alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank and are now alive, I shall 
merely give the number. There are at present 

of Commanders of 150 ...........csaccessscsceccscsecsssecce 5B 


Do. ORAZ: cscivedouceesndeeas anuassecssereuse 1 
Do. of 100, or Viéebdshis, ..........00 wseceeee 250 
Do. of 80 ........ as tesbieiecesauaeieadeesaietaces wane “Ol 
Do. OL: JG0: scsecsceescsecavelsenciastewsateces. “204 
Do. OF BD secissiiassiens de euewbie dies teeeeeen 16 
Do. OL- 40: eesce sisi cecius: dovaseberebatesae cereale 260 
Do. of 380, or Zarkashbands,...... c...0.000. 39 
Do. OF 20. Avsecveitiasietecicars siewviudesees . 250 


Do. OL 10. sucsdsdseausetestiesncwversaapenion, (224 

[ Total, 1888 Mancabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200. | 
Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mangabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians and 
Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commissions 
in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. A large number 
again, both of old and young servants, receive their discharge, and are rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of land, that render them 
independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are still alive 
and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of those who 
have been employed in the administration of the government, and thus confer 
upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers,—* 

Bairém Khén (No. 10); Mun’im Khén (No. 11); Atgah Khan (No. 15); 
Bahadur Khan (No. 2%); Khwéjah Jahén (No. 110); KhénKhanén Mirzi 
Khan (No. 29); Khan i A’zam Mirz4 Kokah (No. 21). 

The following have been Vazirs, or ministers of finances— 

Mir ’Azizallah Turbati; Khw&jah Jaldlnddin Mahmud* of Khurasin 
(No. 65); Khwajah Mo’inuddin i Farankhidi (No. 128); Khwajah ’Abdal 
Majid Asaf Khén (No. 49); Vazir Khan (No. 41); Muzaffar Khén (No. 37) ; 
Rijah Todar Mall (No. 89); Khwajah Sh&h Mangur of Shirdéz (No. 122) ; 
Qulij Khan (No. 42); Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawafi (No. 159). 


* Abulfazl’s list is neither complete, | * The MSS. and my text have wrong 
nor chronologically arranged. Mas'dd, for Mabmid. 
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The following have been Bakhshis— 

Khwajah Jahan (No. 110); Khwijah Tahir of Sijistén (No. 111) ; 
Maulana Habi Bihzadi,? Maulana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad; Maulana 
*Ishqi,? Muqim of Khurdsin (No. 401); Sultén Mahmud of Badakhshan; 
Lashkar Khén (No. 90); Shahbiz Khin (No. 80); Rai Paruk’hotam; 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99); Qizi’Ali of Baghid; Ja’far Beg Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; Khwéjah Niz4émuddin Ahmad ;* Khwajagi Fathullah (No. 258). 

The following have been Cadrs— 

Mir Fathullah ; Shaikh Gadii, son of Shaikh Jamal i Kambi ; Khwajagi 
Muhammad (alih, descendant in the third generation from Khwajah ‘Abdullah 
Marwarid; Maulind 'Abdul Bigi; Shaikh ’Abdunnabi; Sult4o Khwadjab 
(No. 108); Cadr Jahan (No. 194), 


Concluding Note by the Translator on Akbar’s Mangabdérs. 


The principal facts which Abulfazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, frst, 
that there were very few Hindustani Musulmains in the higher ranks of the 
army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, especially 
Persians and Afghans; secondly, that there was a very fair sprinkling of Hindé 
Amirs, as among the 415 Mancabdars there are 51 Hindus. 

The Mancabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have mostly 
been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abul Ma’dli; Khwajah 
Mu’azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother; Baba Khan Qagshal; Ma’gim i 
Kabuli (p. 431, note); ‘Arab Bahadur; Jab4ri, &c. But there are also 
several left out, as Khizr Khwajah (p. 365, note 2), Sultan Husain Jaldir 
(vide under No. 64), Kamél Khaén the Gak’khar (vide p. 456), Mir Gesa 
(p. 421), Naurang Khan, son of Qutbuddin Khan (p. 834), Mirz4 Quli 
(p. 885), Rajah Askaran (p. 458), and others, for whose omission it is difficult 
to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abulfazl’s list with that in the Tabagét, or the careful lists of 
Shahjahan’s grandecs in the Padishahnimah, we observe that Abulfazl has 
only given the mangad, but not the actual commands, which would have shewn 
the strength of the contingents (¢ddindén). In other words, Abulfazl has 
merely given the sd rank (p. 241). This will partly account for the discre- 
pancics in rank between his list and that by Nizamuddin in the Tabagét, which 


7 Some MSS. have Haz instead of ® The Historian. 
Haubi (an abbreviation for Habib). * Vide pp. 270 to 274. Regarding 
* Regarding him vide Akbarn&mah, Maulana Abdul B&éaf., who was Cadr in 
- IIL, 210, He was of Ghazni, the fifth year, vide Akbarckinall [., 143, 
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may advantageously be given bere, Nizém only gives mangabdars of higher 
rank, vis. 
In the Tabagat. In Abulfazl’s list. 
1. KhénKhénan Bairém Khfén, .........00c008 No. 10. Mangab, 5000. 
2. Mirz4 Shéhrukh, 5000,  ..........ccsesoveses » 3; 5000. 
8. Tardi Beg Khan, ..........ccccccssssccsesesecs », 12; do. 
4. Mun’im Khan, ........... scuadwewusweneseuewses » 11; do. 
5. Mirzé Rustam, 5000, ..........00200 ses cevees » 93 do. 
6. Mirz4 KhanKhénén, ........... sausueeeueee » 29; do. 
7. ’Alf Quli Khén Zamén,. ...........ccscceeesss » 18; do. 
8. Adham Khén, .......c0...cc0+es ees de stevnewaee »» 19; do. 
9. Mirzé Sharafuddin Husain, ............see00s » 17; do. 
10. Shamsuddin Muhammad Atgah Khan, » 15; do. 
11, Muhammad ’Aziz Kokultash, 5000,....... ee 9) 213 do. 
12. Khizr Khwajah,.............csecsscsesseseee o» 99 DOt in theAin; vide p. 365. 
13. Bahédur Khan, 5000...........cccccacseeesores 99 223 5000. 
14, Mir Muhammad Khan Atgah, ...... ..cesses 1, 16; do. 
15. Muhammad Quali Khan Barlds,* ............ », 31; do. 
16. Khén Jahén, 5000, sesesees 99 243 do. 
17. Shih4buddit Ahmad Khan, 5000, iseetadeat: 99. 20% AO: 
18. Sa’id Khan, 5000,............0ccscseaccesssese 99 203 dow 
19. Pir Muhammad Khén, ..,........cces-eeee oes gy 20; do. 
20. Rajah Bihéré Mall,* .............cecsseesscaes 5 23; do. 
21. Rajah Bhagwan Das, 5000, .............c0008 » 273 do. 
22. Man Singh, 5000, .............s0c00-0 staWiecea’ gy. 008 GO, 
23. Khwajah 'Abdul Majid Acgaf Khén, main- 
tained 20,000 horse, 2.2... ...scsesereceeves » 5, 49; 8000. 
24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak,* ............08 seeess 9, 48; 8000. 
25. ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, ............0. uate » 14; 5000. 
| 26. Qiyé Khan Gung,* ......... wy 33; 5000. 
| 27. Ydeuf Muhammad Khén Kokah, 5000, ... ,, 18; 5000. 
28. Zain Khén Kokah, 5000, ....:..00-eccceserace », 84; 4500. 
| 29. Shuja’at Khén, 5000,..... .ccecosecscscscee os 97. 51; 8000. 
| 80. Shah Budagh Kh&n, ........ccccccssssersseee 9, 52; 3000. 
| 81. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4000,.............0000. » 64; 2500. 
| $2. Tarson Muhammad Khén, 5000, ............ 5, 32; 5000. 


the names are mostly traceable to Ak- 
bar’s hatred, which Abulfazl shared, of 
the names ‘ Mu ** Ahmad.’ 


2 According to MS. No. 87 of the 
Lab. of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my 
own MB. The oocasional differences in 


* Mentioned in the Tabagdt as belonging to the Umard i kibdr, ‘the great 
Amirs’, i. ¢., probably, the sainmandsrk of 5000. 
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In the Tabagdt. — In Abulfazl’s list. 
33. Vazir Khan, 5000,.........ssceeseees eehiaceiees No. 41; 4000. 
84. Muhammad Murad Khan,* ................6. » 04; 3000. 


$5, Ashral KRhan,® cciiisvienrcoseviiiwees yy 143 2000. 
36. Mahdi Qisim Khan,*......  ses.c....see- eee = yy 36; 4000. 


837. Muhammad Qisim Khan, ....cc....0sscceecses » 40; 4000. 
88. Khwajah Sultan ’Ali,......... Boing omacmenese » 56; 3000. 
39. Rajah Todar Mall, 4000, ..... wees 99 89; 4000. 
40. Mirzi Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4000, ene » 30; 4500. 
41. Mirza Quli Khan,*...............000 ee sescocooe not in the Ain; vide p. 385. 
42. Muzalfar Khan, ......00. sccsccsecacses ss vetoes No. 37; 4000. 
43. Haidar Muhammad Khan, 2000, ... ........ », 66; 2500. 
44, Shaham Khan Jalair, 2000, .......00...ccce0e » 9%; 2000. 
45. Isma’il Sultan Duldai, .....cccc.ccseeseeseesee ny 223 2000. 
46. Muhammad Khén Jaléir,’ .............c.c00ce not in the Ain. 
47. Khani’Alam, 3000, ...........cccceccovcseoves No. 58; 8000. 


48. Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, maintained 
5000 horse, ........ sei eloeiweeswieeade gy (285° BOUO. 


49. Muhibb ’Ali Khan, 4000, jd Mesceseuseaerees ,, L07; 1000. 
50. Qulij Khan, 4000, ..........06 esos. Perer » 42; 4000. 
51. Muhammad Caédiq Kh4n, 4000, ............ » 438; 4000. 
52. Mirza Jani Beg, 3000, 2.0... cesceccecsecees », 47; 8000. 
53. Isma’il Quli Khin, 3000,° seoee - coeree gy 465 8500. 
54. I’tim4d Khan Gujrati, 4000... ee », 67; 2500. 
55. Rajah Rai Singh, of Bikénir and Négor, 4000, », 44; 4000. 
56. Sharif Muhammad Khin, 3000... wisseee yp 63; 8000. 


57. Shah Fakhruddin, Naqabat Khin, 1000, wee 97 «88; 2000. 
58. Habib ’Ali Khan, ... 0... ccc ccces eseesevees 97 138; 1000. 


59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1000, ... ........ Guawanee » 45; 3500. 

60. Muhibb ’Ali Khén Rahtasi, 4000,............ not in the Ain: videp. 422. 

61. Mu’inuddin Ahmad,  ..........ccccccsecccoeeces No. 128; 1000. 

62. I’'timad Khan Khwajahsaré, ............... 5, 119; 1000. 

63. Dastam® Khfn, ... .ccceccssoe-cessceveee Asante », @9; 2000. 

64. Kamal Khan, the Gakk’har, 5000, . ..«. hot in the Ain ; vide pp. 456, 
486. 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Fardghat, 2000, ............ No. 94; 2000. 

2 He got insane. uae ® The MSS. of the Tabagat also have 

* MS., 1000. wrong Rustam Khdn. 


* Mentioned in the Tabagdt as belonging to the Umard & kibdr, ‘ the great 
Amirs’, 7. e., probably, the commanders of 5000. 
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In the Tabagdt. In Abulfasl’s lest. 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2000, ............ No. 78; 2000. 
67. Sayyid Mahmdd Khan, Barha, 4000, ....... ,, 75; 2000. 
68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 3000, ........ 5, 91; 2000. 
69. Qara Bahédur Khan, 4000, (7).........006 » 5, 179; 700. 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah, 4000, ...... » 60; 3000. 
71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir’Adl,..............06. ,», 140; 1000. 
72. Ma’edm Khén Farankhidi, 2000, ............ 5, 157; 1000. 


73. Naurang Khén, 4000,............0 scscceeseee BOtin the Ain ; osde p. 884. 
74, Shéh Muhammad Khan Atgah, younger 
brother of Shamsuddin Atgah,* ............ not in the Afn. 

75. Matlab Khan, 2000, ..........c.ccccsccesseeeee No. 83; 2000. 

76. Shaikh Ibrahim, 2000, ...... a tevesrsesces cee gy 82; 2000. 

77. "Alf Quli Khan, 2000, ............ccececcoe os 9 124; 1000. 

78. Tolak Khén Qéehin, 2000, ........ seceeuuce’ yy 168; 1000. 

79. Sh&h Beg Khaén Kabuli, 3000, ... .......... ~ so» 57; 3000. 
| 80. Fatti Khén Afghan, 2000,.............00.. motin the Ain; side p. 523. 
| 81, Fath Khén, Filbén, 2000, ...........000.... ... Dotin the Ain; oide p. 523. 

82. Samanji Khan Mughul, ane sawesesnenes » No. 100; 1500. ° 

83. Babu Mankli, 1000, . satseceoeweindvane car 5) 2025. 700. 

84. Darwish Muhammad Usbak, 2000, saawiwiais », 81; 2000. 


| 85. Shahbéz Khan Kamb4, 2000,........ .....0006 7 80; 2000. 
| 86. Khwéjah Jahdn Khurdsani, ... ........... . 9, 110; 1000. 
: 87. Majnén Khén Qaqshal, kept 5000 horse, .... ,, 50; 8000. 


88. Muhammad Qasim Khan,* 3000, ............ » 40; 4000. 

89. Muzaffar Husain Mirzé, 1000, ...........c00 » 180; 700. 

90. Rajah Jagannath, 3000, .............2.006 secs 5, 69; 2500. 

91. Réjah Askaran, 3000,  .........ccccsccccscsoes not in the Ain; vide p. 458. 
92. R4i Lonkeran, 2000, .............00 Soceses not in the Ain ; nide p. 494. 


93. Médhd Singh, “ brother of R. Man Singh,” 
2000), vs a vce Sedsee Covssecteses: i dactsvavecess» MO. 104% 1500. 
94. Saif Khan Kokah, ...........0.....cscceceneeee 9, 38; 4000. 


95. Ghiésuddin ’Ali Acaf Khan, ...........0 esos yy 126; 1000. 
96. Payandah Khén Mughul, 2000, ............... » 68! 2500. 
97. Mubarak Khan, the Gak’khar, 1000.......... » 171; 1000. 
98. B&z Bahadur Afghén, 2000, ..........sseceee 97 120; 1000. 
99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (7), ... ......6. ccccesse not in the Ain. 
100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2000, .............0000 », 105; 1500. 


101. Rajah Kangar, 2000, ..........0.....cec00-:e2. notinthe Ain; vide p. 436. 


* MS., Bahadur KhAn. author of the ae 
* This is probably a mistake of the ® The same as No. 37 on p. 530. 
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In the Tabagqit. In Abulfazi’s list. 
102. Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, kept 

2000 horse, ....... Leecccsseseees NO. 90; 2000. 
103. Husain Khan Tukriyah, 2000, Awasenhe esas: 4. 0047 0000. 
104. Jalal Khan, the Gakk’har, 1500, ........... » 170; 1000. 


105. Sa’id Khin, the Gakk’har, 1500, ..,........ not in the Ain; 
tide pp. 457, 486. 

106. I’tibar Khan, the Eunnch, 2000. ............ No. 84; 2000. 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad Tatér Khan, ... ,, 111; 1000. 


108. Mot’h Rijah, 1500, ............ cee een see terees », 121; 1000. 
109. Mihtar Khan, Khacah Khail, 2000, .» », 102; 1500. 
110. Cafdar Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000," .. seeealee not in the Ain. 
111. Bahar Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000,............ No. 87 (?); 2000. 
112. Farhat Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000, .......... ,, 145; 1000. 
1138. Rai S4l Darbari, 2000,....... sea Kadisiecgenes », 106; 1250. 
114. Réi Durga, 1500," ..........ccsecsecsaceeececees » 103; 1500. 
115. Mirak Khan Bahddar,? 2000, .........ce000 9, 208; 500. 
116. Shah Muhammad Qalati, ........... .cccceceeeee », 95; 2000. 
117. Magqgud ’Ali Kor,... suinewesedsemena’ 3 Loos 1000. 


118. Ikhl4¢ Khan, the Eunuch, ‘1000, seseccessee yy 86; 2000. 
119. Mihr ’Alfi Sildoz, 1500, .........cc0s ceveesees yy 180; 1000. 
120. Khudiwand Khan Dak’hini, 1500,........... 5, 151; 1000. 


121. Mir Murtaza Dak’hini, 1000, ...............006 », 162; 1000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Afghén, 1000, ...... », 220; 500. 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Sa’id, the Gakk’har, 1000, ,,°247; 500. 

124. Rajah Gopél, 2000,...........ceoesecscveesces ... notin the Ain; ode p. 502. 


125. Qiyé Khan, 1000, ............0eseseescorecees NO. 184; 700. 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2000,..............0085 9, 143; 1000. 
127. Razawi Khan, 2000, .......ccces.cseecsececesee 97 L41; 1000. 
128. Rajah Bir Bal, 2000, ...........cc0s-secoees ee 59 853 2000. 
129. Shaikh Farid i Bukhari, 1500, ...... ........ 5, 99; 1500. 


w 


130. Réjah Surjan, 2000, ............00. fee iaeeeeaieg » 96; 2000. 
131. Ja’far Beg Acaf Khan, 2000, ............. es 5, 98; 2000. 
132. Rajah Rupsi Bairdégi, 1500, ...........sse0088 9, 118; 1000. 
133: Fazil Khan; 1500} «cas csivastvscinasthadetes » 156; 1000. 
134, Shah Quli Khén Néranji, 1000, ............ », 231; 500. 
135. Shaikh Muhammad Khan Bukhari, 2000,... ,, 77; 2000. 
136. La’l Khan Badakhshi,  ............00 cscceees », 209; 500. 
a So 
1 MS., 1000. ® He died in the explosion of a mine 


before Chitor. 


In the Tabaqat. 


In ‘Abulfasl’s list. 


137. Khanjar Beg Chaght,” ..........s0ceeses see ses not in the Ain. 
138. Makhcaig Khaén, 2500, ........ saeesnbeeuiuce No. 70; 2500. 
139. Sani Khén Arlat, ........sssccccssovessseressee 9, 216; 500. 

140. Mirza Husain Khén, ..........cc..sercrescovees », 149; 1000. 
141. Jagat. Singh, 1500,......ccc.ssecessssereesseees: 97 160; 1000. 
142. Mirz4& Najat Khan,............ bo.lda weaaees eose = n:=SOdAC Zs 1000. 
143. ’Ali Dost Khan, 1000,? .............sceeeeee.e, not in the Ain. 


144. Sultan Husain Khan,............06 so. wee not in the Ain. 
145. Khwajah Shah Mangir Shirézi,........ ...... No. 122; 1000. 
146. Salim Khan, 1000,........ pues Sedssneaseceees », 182; 1000. 
147. Sayyid Chhajha Barha,..... ......s0ss-ecosee 97, 2215; 500. 
148. Darbar Khan, 1000, ...........2... a » 185; 700. 
149, Haji Mohammad Sistanf, 1000 (?) ......... » 55; 8000. 
150. Muhammad Zaman,’ ...... oSece-ccescseceeeeee nOt inthe Ain. 
151. Khurram Khan, 2000,*............+.ee008. not in the Ain. 
152. Muhammad Quli Toqbai, 1000,............... No. 129; 1000. 
153. Mujahid Khan, 1000,° ...............e0e0s008 notin the Ain. 
154. Sultan Ibrahim Aubahi,° eoeseeeeee not in the Afn. 
155. Sh4h Ghézi Khan Turkmén, .............. -e. notin the Ain. 
156. Sheroyah, 1000, ............cecceesesoeee Svcdians No. 168; 1000. 
157. Kakar ’Ali Khan, 1000,.........csccsesece-ee 9, 923; 2000. 
158. Naqib Khén, 1000, ............:.cececsceceesee 57, 161; 1000. 
159. Beg Ndrin Khan, 1000,.............ss0cee-0 57 212; E00. 
160. Qutlid Qadam Khan, 1000,.......... .2...e.08 9, 128; 1000. 
161. Jal4l Khan Qurchi, 1000, ..............ec006. 57, 213; 500. 
162, Shimél Khan Qurchi, 1000, ............. sees p:—«(: 54; 1000. 
163. Mirzidah ’Al{ Khén, ...........scecee coseees —ny,-«152; 1000. 
164. Sayyid ’Abdullah Khan,...........0....0006 oo », 189; 700. 


* “He belongs to the old Amfrs of 
the present dynasty. Hewasan accom- 
plished man, aa in music, on 
composed poems. ere exists a we 
known Masnawi by him, dar bdb + 
ak'kdrah, on the subject of dancing 
fa Jabagdt. Vide Akbarnamah, 


2 He was a servant of Huméyiin. 
In Akbar’s service he rose to a command 
of 1000, and died at Léhor.” One MS. 
calls him ’Alf Dost Khan Nédrangf, the 
other has Bdrbegé, an unusual title for 
the Mughul period. 

* “Muhammad ZamA&n is the brother 
of Mfrzh Yusuf Khén (No. 35). He 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and was killed in Gadha.” Tabagdt. 

* According to the Tabaq&t, he was 
dead in 1000. Vide Akbarndmah, IL, 
98, 108, 200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirzh 
Khurram (No. 177). 

* Mujahid Kh&n was the son of Mucé- 
hib Khan, one of HumAytin’s courtiers. 
He was killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarnd- 
mah, III., 146, 168. 

© He was the kAdi, or maternal uncle, 
of the author of the Tabagdt, and dis- 
tinguished himeelf in leading a successful 
expedition into Kaméon. 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
198. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


———=——— 


’ One MS. calls his 


snjleo, “He belonged to the command- 
oe 1000, and is now (A. H. 1001) 
ead. 
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In the Tabagdt. 
Mir Sharif i Amuli, 1000,................ .. 


Farrukh Khan, ......... reer reer errr: 
Dost Khan,’ .......... Sehaneceeeeeeies 
Ja’far Khan Tarkmén, 1000,.. ae 
Rai Manohar, ............ sedewiene’s 
Shaikh ’Abdurrahim of Lak’ faiaaess SiG atone. de 
Mirza Abul Muzaffar, ............00 0 seseeee 
Raj Singh, son of Rajah Askaran,............ 
Fea th Paty Das, <. cccsenacsnenadeaseacaanccaaereoces 
Janish Bahddur,............c00e esecsers seees 

Muhammad Khan Niyazi,...........sscee eves 


Ram Das Kachhwahah, ........ 00000 eere 
Mir Abul Qasim,....... 
Khwajah ’Abdul Hai, Mir “Addl, . 
Shamsuddin Husain, son of A’zam Khan, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawifi, ......0. 
Mir Jamaluddin Husain Inj, 1000, .... 
Shaikh Abdullah Khén, son of Muhammad 
hans; 1000). o.40a.0cecien seeereweses 
Sayyid Raji Barha, 1000, ............ 
Medni Rai Chauhan, 1000, ........0.06- 
Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. Yusuf Khan, 
Tash. Beg: Kabult,. cc ceca cad eedieas 
Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 horse, .... 
Sher Khwajah,........... ssio'e wie eS Sanat 
Muhammad Quali Turkmin 
Mirza ’Ali ’Alamshahi,® 
Wazir Jamil, ........ ‘ 
Rai Bhoj, 1000, 
Bakhtyar Beg Turkman, .............. 
Mir Cadr Jahn, .......0seeeeee ‘ewes 
Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari,.............. 
Shadmén, son of ’Aziz Kokah, ............ 
Rajah Mukatman Bhadaariah, 


go o2 8 066.8 © O68: 8 48:8 


Baqi Safarehi, son of Tahir Khan Fardéghat, 


csy'e, the other 


p. 482. | 


In Abulfazl s list. 


No. 166; 1000. 
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232; 500. 


not in the Ain. 


No. 


99 


99 


a> 


A in the Ain ; vide p. 408. 


& courageous man, § 
arms.” Jubagdt. This remark is 
in harmony with the facts 


114; 1000. 
265; 400. | 
197 ; 700. 
240; 500. 
174; 1000. 
196; 700. 
235; 500. 
239; 500. 
238 ; 500. 
251; 500. 
230; 500. 
163 ; 1000. 
159; 1000. 
164; 1000. 


173; 1000. 
165; 1000. 
198 ; 700. 
236; 500. 
172; 1000. 
191; 7090. 
176; 800. 
203; 600. 
237; 500. 
200; 700. 
175; 1000. 
204; 600. 
194; 700. 
167; 1000. 
2383; 500. 
249; 500. 


2 ‘He is the brother of 'Alamsbah, 
skilful ia the use of 


facts recorded on 
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In the Tabagdt. - In Abulfazl’s list. 
199. Fariddn Barlés, ......cesseeeeseesesee No. 227; 500. 
200. Bahédur Khan Qurdér, a Tarfn Afghan, ... ,, 269; 400. 
201. Shaikh Bayazid i Chishti, ............. » ~~ 5, 260; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abulfazl classes 
among the commanders of 400. Nizém, however, adds the following note to 
his own list—‘‘ Let it be known that the title of Amir is given to all such 
as hold Mangabs from 500 upwards. None of those whom I have enumerated 
holds a lesz rank.” 

The Historian Badfoni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With his 
usual animus he says (III. 1,)—‘I shall not give the names of the Antirs, as 
Nizim has given them in the end of his work, and bestdes, most of them have 
died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

I have seen none that ts faithfulin this generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing.” 

Of the Mancabdérs whose names Abulfazl has not given, because the 
Ain list refera to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the most 
famous are Mahabat Khan, Khén Jahdén Lodi (p. 503), and Abdullah Khén 
Firdz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign; but the 
Dutch traveller De Laét, in his work on India (p. 151), has a valuable note on 
the numerical strength of Jah&ngir’s Mangabdars, which may be compared 
with the lists in the Ain and the Padishahnémah (I1., 717). Leaving out 
the princes, whose mangabs were above 5000, we have— 

Commanders Under Akbar.  - Under Jahdngir. Under Shdhjahin 

of (Ain) (De Laét) (Paédish4hnamah) 
O00 -nssatuie: (80 Gosatinessis 8: wresetiegound: 20 
A500 eiseecasts. Dwdessievieeus 9 aticwateerne: © 
4000 w....c00 OD reeeee Seléaastee 20° ee temas eagle. 20 
BOO swserisns, “Saeeneweete, *B0> seedsacs ass oO 
BOUO csscucinser OT wiexticsalesa ee. (OO. .dctcnteacaeas 944 
2000 temeaee: 8 stawaeseaiiee. 42> autinavessiacie Id 
2000  ivewenee “20 weiasevsawss “40: “sutweensisaes-- 61 
Li00 ccs: “Touwdeansscces: 2D wuideseenesa 162 
R200 “cctuies: Lviaeissiniver “OC “sctakaacccss. “0 
1000 cc tiege Ol: Goaceeeeewes DB eoeedsscwee. OF 
DOO ccssinr (BS acetcwdares © OD isssecceceress 28 

800 ..... ate: Beka: 50 Aeaiaenancen £0 


700 ZO! batacsmnercas 58 Seeeae ores 61 
O00 sacauiae A’ sutituneaewes O steweaie 30 
500 .. 46 o\) are et 114 
Total. sce 249 eaciace scien Sh ae eee ~.. 563 
400 as DS eiecetcb ans faces 1S 
300) sése4e0s Le. anindeieed 58 
B00: deuce es a 1 DOlwehee gene Siew. EZ > not specified. 
200) Seseaiey a. dBm - areca ee 85 
74 AT | eee iw Ol: Geieneecamese LOO 
Total TOD -vsreied oacenanes 438 
150 ....... a. OS Gatinees seeee 242 
120: ecewa I se.eeeadeacs 0 
100" ssa es « 200 iisesvcseses 800 
80 -esugaws a) eee ee 245 not specified. 
OO eens gue LOL cea nada ed. OO 
OU eee: AG suseecieesee. —0 
AO? in Sewteges COO se adee teeny 20S 
BOs avewais (AO ae eee iseenes 240 
20: sSaiesieme LOU ewe (cream coe 
LO: sie esa 228 a savaecaeton PLO 
Total, ..1888 .....00 oo. 2064 
The number of Ahadis under Jahangir, De Laét fixes as follows— 
Chaharaspahs,..... wwleaae 145 
Sihaspahs, .......2+e00+- 1822 
Duaspahs, ....esseoeee -- 1428 
Yakaspahs, ........+. osee 950 


4441 Ahadis. 

Under Shahjahdn, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year of 
his reign, to mangabs above 5000. There is no Hindi among them. 

De Laét has not mentioned how. many of the Amirs were Hinds. But 
we may compare the lists of the Ain and the Paédishéhnamah. 

We find under Akbar— 

among 252 mangabdars from 5000 to 500 ........ 82 Hindus 
» 163 ss from 400 to 200 ........ 25 Do. 


ys aaa ~ 
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Under Shéhjahén (20th year of his reign), we have— 
among 12 mangabdérsabove 5000 ...... oeeseces nO Hindus. 
» 980 55 from 5000 to 500 ........110 Do. 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishah- 
némah. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of Hindts 
and Muhammadans at the Mughul court, I would refer. the reader to my 
‘Chapter from Muhammadan History,’ Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 


AI'N 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 


I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty who 
is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the sovereign 
over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages as worthy of 
attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are strack with his 
Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The first class, in the lustre 
of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the internal, and in 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
realms of thought, and acknowledge to have received their spiritual power 
from the throne of his Majesty. The second class pay less attention to the 
external world ; but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. 
The zhird class do not step beyond the arena of observation (nazar), and possess 
a certain knowledge of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing 
without proof. The ji/th class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the 
narrow sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up aya judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness helps on 
the pen. 


First Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of both tcorlds. 


1. Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor.’ 
Vide p. 490. The Tabaqat also mentions a Shaikh Mub4rak of Alwar, and a 
Sayyid Mubérak of Gwaliar. 


1 The notes are taken from the Tubd- | the Mir-dtul Alam. 
qdét, the third volume of Baddont, and 


68 
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_ Shaikh Nizam. 


Abul Fazl either means the renowned Nizamuddin of Amet’hi, near Lak’hnan, 
of the Chishti sect, who died A. H, 979; or Nizamuddin of Narnaul, of the same 
sect, who died in 997. 


. Shaikh Adhan. 


He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 


. Miyan Wajihuddin. 


Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqgat mentions a contemporary, Shaikh 
Wajihuddin Gujrati, who died in 995, 


. Shaikh Ruknuddin. 


He was the son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus of Gango. Badaoni saw him at 
Dihli at the time of Bairam’s fall. 


. Shaikh ’Abdul ’Aziz (of Dihli). 
. Shaikh Jalaluddin. 


IIe belongs to T’hanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor (LAal{fah) 
of "Abdul Quddts of Gango. Died 989. 


. Shaikh Ilahdiyah, 


didhdiyah is Hindustani for the Persian J/dhddd, ‘given (diyd) by God,’ 
‘Theodore.’ He lived at Khairabad, and died in 993. 


. Maulina Husamuddin. 


“ Maulané Hus4muddin Surkh of Lahor. He differed from the learned of Labor, 
and studied theology and philosophy. He was very pious.” Tabagdet. 


10, Shaikh ’Abdul Ghafur, 


11. 


12. 


He belongs to A’zampfir in Sambhal, and was the pupil of Abdul Quddis. 
died in 995. 
Shaikh Panju. 
He was wrongly called Bechii on p. 104, note 2. He died in 969. Baddont 
II., 53. 
Maulinda Isma’il. 
He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaikh Husain, who taught in Huméyin’s 


Madrasah at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by some burglars that 
had broken into his house. 


18. Madhu Sarsuti. 18. Ramtirt’h. 
14. Madhistdan. 19. Nar Sing. 
15. Nardin Asram, 20. Parmindar. 
16. Hariji Sur. 21. Adit. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


81, 
32. 


84. 
35. 


' Badéoui (IIL, p. 151) mentions a | Zainuddin Mahmid Kamdngar. 
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Second Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 


Shaikh Raknuddin Mahmud* Kamangar (the bow maker). 
Shaikh Amfnullah. 
Khwajah ’Abdushshahid. 

He is the son of Khwéjagén KhwAjah, son of the renowned KhwAjah Abrar. 
Vide No. 17, p. 322, and No. 108, p. 423. He died in 982, and was buried at Samar- 
qand. He had been for twenty years in India, and helda jigir in Parganah (¢)lea, 
in the Barf Duéb, where he maintained two thousand poor. 

Shaikh Misi. 

He was a smith (dhangar), and performed many miracles. He died in the 

beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at L&bor. The elder brother of 


Shaikh Salim i Chishtf also was called Shaikh Muis4; vide p. 402. Vide also 
below, No. 102. 


Baba Balas. 
Shaikh ’Alaéuddin Majzib. Vide Baddoni III., 61. 
Shaikh Yusuf Harkun. 
The Tabag&t calls him Shaikh Yusuf Harkun Majzib of Lahor. 
Shaikh Burhan. 


He lived as a recluse in Kalp{, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, denying 
himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the Quran. He wasa 
Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 
his cell. 

Baba Kapur. 

Shaikh Kipir Majzib of Gwaliér, a Husaini Sayyid, was at first a soldier, 
then turned a bhishti, and supplied widows and the poor with water. He died in 
979 from a fall from his gate. 

Shaikh Abt Is-hdq Firang. Vide Badaoni IIL, 48. 
Shaih Déud. 

He is called Jhanniwél from Jhannf near Lahor. His ancestors had come 
from Arabia and settled at Sitptirin Multén, where Daud was born. Badaonf 
(III., p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 982. 


. Shaikh Salim i Chishti. 


He was a descendant of Shaikh Farfd i Shakarganj, and lived in Fathpir 
Sikri, highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after him Salim. He 
died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned above, pp. 402, 482. 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar. 

Vide No. 173, p. 467. 

Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 


—— 


38. 


3U. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


45, 


46. 
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Third Class.—Sueh as know philesophy and theology. 


| Mir Fathullah of Shiraz. 


Vide pp. 33, 104, 199, 274. His brother was a poet and wrote under the 
takhallue of Fdright; vide Badaoni ILI, 292. His two sons were Mir Tagqi 
and Mir Sharif. 


Mir Murtaza. 


He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaz4, No, 162, p. 449. Mir Murtaza 
Sharif of Shfrdz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side of the poet Khusrau, 
from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He had studied the Hadis under 
the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and then came over the Dak’hin to Agrab. 
Fide Akbarnimah IL. 278, 337. 

Maulind Sa’id of Turkistin. 

He came in 968 from MAéwara-Inahr to Agrah. Bad. IL, 49. He died in 
Kabul in 970; Z.¢., TIL, 182. 

Hatiz of Tashkand. 

He is nlso called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to India 
and was looked upon in Mawaré-lnahr as a most learned man. He had some- 
thing of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all Turks, with the 
quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, and from there to 
Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. Afterwards he returned to his 
country, where he died. Vide Badaéoni II., 187. 

Manlini Shah Muhammad. 

Tide p. 106; Bad. II., 295, 2. 2. 
Maulana ’Alauddin. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldvi. He was the aon of Maulina 
Kaméluddin Husain, and studied under Maulana Jalil Dawwani Shafi'l. He was 
for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once ata darbdr he placed himself’ before the 
Khan i A’zam, when the Mir Tozak told him to go back. “ Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came 
again. He got 4000 bighahs as saytirghal in Sambhal, where he died. 


| Hakim Micri. Fide No. 254, p. 491. 
4%. 


Maulin’ Shaikh Husain (of Ajmifr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu’'in i Chishti of 
Ajinir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in common with other 
learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. Badaonfi III., 87. 
Maulana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agrah. He was Jahdngir’s firet teacher. 
Bad. IT., 170. 

Ghizi Khan. Vide No. 144, p. 440. 


a 


BY 


Ma'gil o mangil, pr. that which testimony (nag), 


is based on reason (‘eq/) and traditional 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
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Maulana Cadiq. 

He was born in Samarqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, where he 
was for some time the teacher of MirzA Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He 
then went back to his home, where he was alive in 1001. The Tabaqit calls him 
Mulla Cédiq Halwéi. Badaoni (III., 255, where the Ed. Bibl. Indica has wrong 
Halwdnt) puts him among the poets. 


Manulani Shah Muhammad. 


Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories only 
mention one Maulana of that name. 


Fourth Class.—Such as know philosophy (’aqli kalam’). 


Maulana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20, p. 324. 
Manliné ’Abdul Bagi. 


He was a Cadr; vide pp, 272, 628. 


51. Mirz4 Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara-Inahr to India, and taught for some 
time in the Jami’ Masjid of Mu’inuddin Farankhud{ (p. 434) at Agrah. He died 
in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide Bad. II., 187. 

52. Mauléndzidah Shukr. 
53. Maulana Muhammad. 

He lived at Lahor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badaoni (III., 
154) calls him Maulana Muhammad Mufti. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulan&é Muhammad of Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Shi’ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abulfazl, with whose 
innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of them and asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. He was plundered on the road to Strat. Mir-dé. But 
Badaoni tells quite a different story; vide p. 189. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qisim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 517, and p. 106. The Tabaqat also says of him that he was 

distinguished for his acquirements in the ’aglt ’ultim. 
55. Maulana Nuruddin Tarkhan. 

Vide p. 524. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. Towards the end of 
his life “he repented” and gave up poetry. He was for a long time Mutawalli of 
Huméyiin's tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabagaét says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to the Madsir, he was born in Jamin Khuras&n, and was educated in Mashhad. He 

* This means chiefly religious testi- a wider sense, as he includes the doctors 


mon 


based on human reason, not on in this class. 


revelation. Abulfazl evidently takes it in 
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was introduced to Babar, and wasa private friend of Hum&yin’s, who like him was 
fond of the astrolabe. He went with the emperor to Iraq, and remained twenty 
years in his service. As poct, he wrote under the takhallug of ‘Nuri.’ He is 
also called ‘ Nuri of Safidun,’ because he held Safidtin for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan', and appointed him 
to Samanah. 


56. Narain. 64. Bidya niwas. 
57. Madhi bhat. 65. Gorindt’h. 
58. Sribhat. 66. Gopinat’h. 
59. Bishn Nit’h. 67. Kishn Pandit. 
60. Ram Kishn. 68. Bhattacharj. 
61. Balbhadr Misr. 69. Bhagirat Bhattécharj. 
62. Basudev Misr, 70. Kashi Nat’h Bhattacharj. 
68. Baman bhat. 
Physicians. 
71. Hakim Micri. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 
72. Hakim ul Mulk. 


73. 


IIis name is Shamsuddin and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s court, he 
had come from Gildan on the Caspian to India. He Was a very learned man. When 
the learned were driven from court and the innovations commenced, he asked for 
permission to go to Makkah (988), where he died. 


Mulla Mir. 
The Tabaqaét calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Har&t, grandson of Mullé ‘Abdul 
Hai Yazdi. 


. Hakim Abul Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 424. 
. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p, 442. 
. Hakim ’Ali of Gilén. Vide No. 192, p. 466. 
. Hakim Hasan. 


He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badaoni (III., 167), was not 
extensive, but he was an excellent man, 


. Hakim Arista. 
. Hakim Fathullah. 


He also came from Gilén, knew a great deal of medical literature, and also of 
astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qantin. In the first year 
of Jahangir’s reign, he was a Commander of 1000, 300 horse (Tuzuk, p. 34). 
The Pddishdkndmah (I, b., 350) says that he afterwards returned to his country, 
where he committed suicide. His grandson, Fathullah, was a doctor at Shab- 
jahan’s court. 


* The title carried with it none of the The Madsir has some verses made by 
privileges attached to it; vide p. 364. Nuri on his empty title. 


80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 


85. 
86. 
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Hakim Masih ul Mulk. 


He came from the Dak’hin, where he had gone from Shfriz. He was a simple, 
pious man, and was physician to Sult4n Murad. He died in M4lwah. 
Hakim Jalaluddin Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 516. 
Hakim Lutfallah. Vide No, 854, p. 518. 
Hakim Saiful Mulk Lang. 

Bad&onf and the Tabaq&t call him Saiful Mulik. Because he killed his 
patients, he got the nickname of Saiful Hukamd, ‘ the sword of the doctors.’ 
He came from Daméwand, and was in Agrah during Bairém’s regency. Later 
he went back to his country. He was also a poet and wrote under the takhallug 
of ‘ Shujé’!’. He is not to be confounded with No. 201, p. 473. 

Hakim Humaim. Vide No. 205, p. 474. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk. Vide No. 284, p. 480. 
Hakim Shiféi. 

The Mir-d¢ mentions a Hakim Shifaf, who in his poetical writings calls himself 
‘Muzaffar ibn i Muhammad Al-husaini Al-shifaf.’ He was born at Icfah4n, 
and was a friend of Shéh’Abbas i Cafawi. He died in 1037. There is a copy 
of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal (No. 795). 


Hakim Ni’matullah. 


. Hakim Dawii. 


Dawd# was also the takhallug of No. 85. 


. Hakim Talab ’ Ali. 
. Hakim ’Abdurrabim. 


Hakim Ruhullah. 
Hakim Fakhruddin ’Ali. 


- Hakim Is-haq. 
. Shaikh Hasan and 95. Shaikh Biné. 


Shaikh Hasan of Panf{pat, and his son Shaikh Bfn4é were renowned surgeons. 
Instead of ‘ Bind’, the MSS. have various readings. The Mafsir has Phaniyd, 
the Tabagft Bhaniyd. 

Shaikh Bin&’s son is the well known Shaikh Hasan, or Hassti, who under 
Jahangir rose to great honours, and received the title of Mugarrab Khédn. 
Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound which Akbar 
had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassti was physician to Prince Salim, 
who was much attached to him. After his accession, he was made a commander 
of 6000 and governor of Gujr&t, in which capacity he came in contact with the 
English at Surat. He gave no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year 
(1027), he was made governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agrah. In 
the beginning of Sh&hjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received Parganah 
Kairdnah, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the tomb 
of the renowned Saint Sharafuddin of P&nipat, and died at the age of ninety. 


ot 


In Kairfnah he built many edifices, and laid out a beautifnl garden with an 
immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairanah mangoes, according to the Afadsir, have since been famous in Dibli. 
Mugarrab’s son, Rizquilah, was a doctor under Shabhjahan, and a commander 
of 800, Aurangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th year of Aurangzeb. 
Mugarrab’s adopted son is Masiha i Kairanawi. His real name was Sa’dallah. 
He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sité, Ramechandra’s wife. 


96. Mahadev. 98. Narain. 
97. Bhim Nat’h. 99. Siwaji.? 
Fifth Class— Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql). 


100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The Historian Badaoni, when twelve years old, learned 

under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 
101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

Te was Mufti of Dihli, and died more than ninety years old in 984. He was 
a Kambu. 

102. Maulana ’Abdul Qidir. 

He was the pupil of Shaikh Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, near Multan), 
and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaikh Musé regarding the 
right of succession. ‘Abdul Qadir used to say the zafl-prayers® in the audience- 
hall of Fathpur Sikri, and when asked by Akbar to say them at home, he said, 
“My king, this is not your kingdom, that you should pass orders.” Akbar called 
him a fool, and cancelled his grant of land, whereupon ’Abdul Qadir went back 
to Uchh. Shaikh Miisé did better; he joined the army, and became a commander 
of 500. Fide below Nos. 109, 131. 

The Air-dé mentions a Maulana "Abdul Qadir of Sirhind as one of the most 
learned of Akbar’s age. . 

108. Shaikh Ahmad. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaikh H4ji Ahmad of Lahor, and a Shaikh Ahmad 

Haji Puiladi Majzub of Sind. Vide also pp. 106, 206. 
104. Makhdim ul Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Maulan& ’Abdullah of Sulténpiir, author of the ‘Apmat s 
Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamdil unnabt. Huméyin gave him the 
titles of Makhdivim ul Mulk and Shaikh ul Islim. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfazl from the beginning as a dangerous man. He died in 9% 
in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 


t The Tabaqat mentions a few other surgeon”), and Illf (one MS. has Abi). 
Hindu doctors of distinction who lived * As religious law, Hadis, history, &e. 
during Akbar’s reign, vz. Bhiraun, * Voluntary prayers. 

Durga Mall, Chandr Sen (“an excellent 
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105. Manulané ’Abdussalém., 

The TabagAt says, he lived at Lahor and was a learned man. 

The Mir-d¢ mentions another Mauléné ’Abdussalam of Lahor, who was a great 
lawyer (fagth) and wrote a commentary to Baiziwi. He died more than ninety 
years old in the first year of Shahjahdn’s reign. 

106. Qazi Cadruddin. 

Qazi Cadruddin Quraishi ’Abbdsi of Jdlindhar was the pupil of Makhdim 
ul Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He was attached to 
dervishes and held so broad views, that he was looked upon by common people 
as aheretic. When the learned were driven from court, he was sent as Qazi to 
Bbronch, where he died. His son, Shaikh Muhammad, succeeded him. His 
family remained in Gujr&t. 

107. Mauléné Sa’dullah. 

He lived at Biaénah, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of the age. 
He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards the end of his 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with men, even his 
own children. He died in 989. 

108. Maulana Is-héq. 

He was the son of Shaikh K4ki, and lived at L&hor. Shaikh Sa’dullah, 
Shaikh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died more than 
a hundred years old in 996. é 

109. Mir ’Abdullatif. Vsde No. 161, p. 447. 
110. Mir Nurullah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abul Fath. 
He was a Shf’ah, but practised tagiyah among Sunnis, and was even well 
acquainted with the law of Abi Hanffah. When Shaikh Mu’'in, Q4zi of Léhor, 
retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave every satisfaction. After 
Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he offended the emperor by a hasty 
word, and was executed. 

111. Maulénd Abdul Qadir. 
He was Akbar’s teacher (dkhtind). Vide No. 242, p. 485. 


112. Qazi ’Abdussami.’ 

He was a Miy&nkali,? and according to Baddoni (II., 314) played chess for 
money, and drank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Q&zi-lquz4t, in place of Qazi 
Jaléluddin Multénf (No. 122). Vide Akbarnémah, III., 593. 

118. Mauléné Qasim. 
The Tabag&t mentions a Mullé Qésim of Qandahér. 


114. Qézi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 498. 


> Miy4nk4l is the name of the hilly tract between Samargand and Bukh4ré. 
69 
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V5 Mult Kamil. 
The ‘Tabaqit mentions a Shaikh Kamél of Alwar, the successor and relative of 
Shaikh Salim. 
116. Shaikh Ya’qib (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 
117. Mulla ’Alam. Vide p, 159, note. 
He died in 991, and wrote a book, entitled Fawdtih ulwildyat. Bad. IL, 337. 
118. Shaikh ’Abbunnabi. Vide pp. 173, 177, 185, 187, 272, 490, 547, note. 


He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddts of Gango, 
and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis. When he held 
the office of Gadr, he is said to have been arbitrary, but liberal. The execution 
of a Braibiman, the details of which are related in Badaoni (III., 80), led to the 
Shaikh’s deposal. 

Baddoni (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Afir-dé in 992. ‘Abdunnabi's 
family traced their descent from Abu Hanifah. 

119. Shaikh Bhik. 


The Tabaqit has also ‘Bhik’, Baddonf (III., 24) has ‘Bhikan.’ Shaikh Bhik 
lived in Kikor near Lak’hnau. He was as learned as he was pious. He died 
in 981. 


120. Shaikh Abul Fath. 


Shaikh Abul Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Ayrah at the time of Bairam Khan. 
121, Shaikh Bahdéuddin Mufti. 
He lived at Agrah, and was a learned and pious man. 
122. Qazi Jalaluddin Multani. Vide pp. 175, 185. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then took to 
law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dak’hin, from where he went to 
Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaikh Ziduddin. 
It looks as if Shaikh Zidullah was intended; vide No. 173, p. 457. 
124. Shaikh "Abdul Wahhab. 


125. Shaikh Umar. ° 
126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl. Fide No. 140, p. 438, and No. 25], 
p. 490. 


127. Maldnd Jamal. 
The Tabagit has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Baddoni (IIT, 
108) mentions a Maulana Jamal of 415, which is said to be a Mahallah of Léhor. 


128. Shaikh Ahmadi. 


Shaikh Ahmadi Fayyaéz of Amct’hi, a learned man, contemporary of the saint 
Niz4muddin of Amethi (p. 537). 
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129. Shaikh ’Abdul Ghani." 


He was born at Bad&on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. The 
Khan KhA&nén visited him in 1003. 


130. Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid. 

He was born in Bilgrém, and is the author of a commentary to the Nuzhat-ul 
Arwdh, and several treatises on the technical terms (i¢ti/dhdt) of the Cifis, 
one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 

131. Cadri Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 468. 
132. Maulina Ismail. Vide above No. 12. 


The Tabag&t mentions a Mullé Iem4’il Mufti of Léhor, and a Mullé Ismé’l 
of Awadh. 


138. Mulla ’Abdul Qadir. 


This is the historian Bad4oni. Abulfazl also calls him Mudlé in the Akbar- 
namah. 


134. Maulana Cadr Jahan. 
This seems a repetition of No, 181. 


135. Shaikh Jauhar. 
136. Shaikh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 106. He was born at Lahor, and was noted for his memory and 
learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdrigul-anwdr (Hadis), 
the Badi ‘ul baydn, the Irshdd i Qdzt, &c. When the learned were banished 
from Court, he was imprisoned in GwAliar, where he died in 1011. 

His son, Shaikh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died in 1026, 
in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great Ahmadabadi saint 
Shah Alam. Mir-dt. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 172, 174, 189. Badaoni and the Tabaq4&t mention a Haji Ibrahim 

of Agrah, a teacher of the Hadis. e 


138. Maulanié Jamal. Vide above No. 127. 
139. Bijai Sen Sur. 
140. Bhan Chand. 


" Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, under “ Shaikh ’Abdulghanit, whose fate 
(p. 91, 1. 11 from below) mentions that is related in the Akbarnamah.” This as 
Jabdugir when a child read the Hadis a mistake for ‘Abdunnabi (No. 118). 
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AYN 30 (continued). 
THE POETS OF THE AGE. 


I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right to 
say a few wordsabout them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible realm of 
thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But many of them do 
not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter it away from a wish to 
possess inferior store: they pass their time in praising the mean-minded, or soil 
their language with invectives against the wise. If it were not so, the joining 
of words were wonderful indeed; for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 

He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart.* 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action? 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom and 
foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each other, 
have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union; and this is only pos- 
sible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, and to weigh it still 
more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets; he attaches no weight 
to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care for poetry, and 
that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, thousands of poets are continually at court, and many among 
them have completed a diwdn, or have written a masnawi. I shall now 
enumerate the best among them. 


1. Shaikh Abul Faiz i Faizi’. 
(Vide p. 490.) 

He was aman of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. He 
was a disciple of the emperor, and was thns at peace with the whole world. 
His Majesty understood the value of his genius and conferred upon him the title 
of Malikush-shu’ard, or king of the poets.*. He wrote for nearly forty years un- 
der the name of fuizi, which he afterwards, under divine inspiration, changed 

.to Fayydzi, as he himself says in his ‘ Nal Daman’— 


1 I. e., gives men something valuable. * Ghazali of Mashhad (vide below, the 

* Saints perform wonderful actions fifth poet) was the first that obtained 
(kardmdt), prophets perform miracles this title. After his death, Faizt got it. 
(mw jizdt). Both are miracles, but the Under Jahangfr, Talib of Amul] was ma- 
kardmat are less in degree than the lik ushshu’ard, and under Shihja- 
mu'jizdt. Whenever the emperor spoke, han, Muhammad J&n Qudsi and, after 
the courtiers used to lift up their hands, him, Abi Talib Kalfm. Aurangzib ha- 
and cry ‘‘kardmat, kardinat,” “a mi- ted poetry as much as history and mosic. 
racle, a miracle, he has spoken !” De Laét. 
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Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was ‘ Faizi.’ 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the ‘ Fayyazi’ of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love).* 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 
eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works in 
Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawdfi’ ul-ilhdm® (‘rays 
of inspiration’), which is acommentary to the Qorénin Arabic, in which he only 
employed such letters as have no dots. The words of the Curat ul Ikhlag® con- 
tain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,* and adversity 
of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The door of his house 
was open to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and the poor were coni- 
forted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the hand of request to the forehead? of loftiness. He 
cast no admiring glance on himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much 
for poetry, and did not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in phi- 
losophy ; what he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He 
deeply studied medicine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 
of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, with 
the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of his verses.° 


2 Faiz is an Arabic word meaning 
‘abundance ;’ Faizé would be a man who 
has abundance or gives abundantly. 
Fayydz is the intensive form of Faizt, 
giving superabundantly. Fayydzt, ori- 
ginally, is the abstract noun, ‘the act of 
giving superabundantly,’ and then be- 
comes a title. 

The form of fayydzt agrees with the 
form of ’Alldmé, Abulfazl’s takhallug, 
and some historians, as Bad4oni, have 
maintained that the mere form suggested 
the change of Fuizi to Fayydzt. 

2 I have not seen a copy of this work. 
It is often confounded with the Mazd- 
rid ulkilam, because the latter also is 
written be nugat, without the use of dot- 
ted letters. The Mawdrid was printed 
at Calcuttain A. H. 1241, by the profes- 
sors of the Madrasah and ulawi Mu- 
hammad ’Ali of Rampir. It contains 
sentences, often pithy, on the words Is- 
lam, salam, ‘ilm ulkaldm, Adam, Mu- 
hummad, kaldmullah, ahlullak, fc. 
aud possesses little interest. Faizi displays 


in it his lexicographical abilities. 

* This is the 112th chapter of the 
Qoran, which commences with the words 
Qul hua-llidhu ahad. The letters added 
give 1002; Faizi, therefore, wrote the 
book two years before his death. This 
clever édrtkh was found out by Mir 
Haidar Mu'ammdi of Kashan, poetical- 
ly styled Raft't. Vide below, the 31st 
poet. : 

* I.e, the more he had, the more he 

ve away, and thus he became poor, o7, 

e considered that riches make a man 
poor in a spiritual sense. 

* Térak, properly the crown of the 
head. Putting the hand upon the crown 
of the head is an old form of the saldm. 
Abulfazl wishes to say that Faizf was 
never mean enough to ask for favours or 


presents. 

© Abulfazl kept his promise, and col- 
lected, two years after Faizi’s death, the 
stray leaves of the Markiz uladwdr 
(p. 491), regarding which the curious 
will find a notice by Abulfazl in the 3rd 
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But now it is brotherly love—a love which does not travel along the road of 
critical niccty—, that commands me to write down some of his verses. 


Extracts from Faizi’s Qagidahs (Qdes). 


1. O Thou who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight cannot 
bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom; to 
think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is but an 
atom of dust. | 

4, Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought bya 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used as the 
philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so called foresight and guiding reason wander about bewildered 
in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 


book of his Mudtubdt. The same book works. Daghistén{ says in his Riyds 


contains an elegy on Faizi’s death. ushshu'ard that Faizi was a pupil of 
MSS. of Faizi’s Nal Daman are very | Khwajah Husain Sandi of Mashhad, and 
numerous. His Diwan, exclusive of the it seems that Abulfaz] has for this reason 
Qugitid, was lithographed at Dihli,in A-H. placed Sandi immediately after Faizi. 
1261, but has heen long out of print. The same writer remarks that Faizi is in 
It ends with a Rubai (by Faizt), which Persia often wrongly called Fatzé + Dak- 
shews that the words Diwdn 1 Faizt con- hint. 
tain the td7tkh, 2. e., A. H.971, much too Many of the extracts given below are 
early a date, as he was only born in 954. neither found in printed editions nor in 
The Mir-dt ul 'Alam says that Faizi MSS. of Faizi’s works. 
composed 101 books, Badaoni estimates * The same realistic idea will be found 


his verses at 20,000, and Abulfazl at in an Alfiyah Qagldah by the old poet 
50,000. The Akbarnamah (40th year) Imami, 
contains numerous extracts from Faizi’s 
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11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are both 
eager for union with Thee; but the beginners are tattlers, and those that are 
advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts* of saints? 

14. O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if not, my restlessness 
(qugrud)* will end in madness. 

15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, even 
the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet (lit. 
greaves).° 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as half 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the seven oceans 
are a bow! of broth. 

! 17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
| to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me abstain from it. 


1. O man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 
not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth, 
| 2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four elements ; 

do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seven realms (the 
| earth). 
| 8. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regions, 
: be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4, Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels} love thee; thou, 
misguiding the wise, art the fondly petted one of the solar system (Jit. the seven 
planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance [%. e., 
thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well ; for thou 
art the philosopher’s stone (grt! _4~51). 


~ 


’ Literally, strikes a dagger into the * I. e. the terror of the mouths of dra- 
livers of thy saints. gons is even a protection compared with 
2 My text has fitrat; but several the difficulties on the road to the under- 
MSS. of Faizi’s Qacidahs have gutrud, standing of God’s glory. 
which signifies incipient madness, rest- * Literally, Hippocrates, 
lessness of thought. 
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6. Lear to understand thy value; for the heaven buys (mushtarf) thy 
light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor; put 
not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection thou 
shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [?. ¢., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee]; for in thy hyprocrisy thou art in speech like balm, but 
in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for thou pridest thyself an the title 
of ‘sum total,’ and art yet but a marginal note. 

11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (/mukarrar/). 

12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. Ifon this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of resola- 
tion, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow feathers.” 

14. Do not be proud (farbzh) because thou art the centre of the body of the 
world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (mtyan) when it is thin ? ° 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the doings 
of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love; since thou ridest 
upon a swift camel [z. ¢., as thou hast not yet reached the higher degree of 
zeal, that is, of walking barefooted], thou shouldst not count thy steps [4. e., 
thou shouldst not be proud }. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
‘to prefer the welfare of others to thy own,’ treat thyself with poison and 
others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the threshold 
of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly riches ;— 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest* in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 


? This is a pun. Mushtaré also means In the East the idea of pride is suggest- 
J upiter, one of the planets. ed by stoutness and portliness. The pun 
I. e., thou wouldst perform great on farbth and miydn cannot be translated. 
deeds. 
* Proud, in Persian furbih, pr. fat. * As a hypocrite does. 
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21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish; fate shews no friendship. 

23. *There is no one that understands me; for were I understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hinddstén is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making [#. ¢., my heart contains wonderful things]. 

25. This [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind; read it 
again and again: its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thon hadst fallen into this deep abyss [of 
my knowledge, 3. ¢., learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer- 
tainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is but 
drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon my- 
self as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time; my own 
blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [¢. ¢., I require no one’s assist- 
ance ]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people? My pen bows 
down its head and performs the sijdah in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Fatz'’s Ghazals. 
1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne; in 
noble aspirations I excel any army. 


1 The next verses are fakhriyah (boast- nds, to erect in Alexandria a tower 360 
fal). All Persian poets write encomi- yards high. A mirror was then placed 
ums on themselves. on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 

Wonderful stories are told about the above 21 in circumference. The mirror: 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or- reflected everything that happened in the 
dered his friend, the philosopher Bali- world, even as far as Constantinople. 
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2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of royalty 
weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, even 
the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of Sulaiman.* 

4, The keepers of my door have their swords drawn; where is the desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads of my 
contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the spirit of 
the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Faizi ; if you do not believe it, look into my heart 
through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery surge 
rages in my breast. 

2. Inthe beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[t.¢., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something]; but Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Faizi, thou dost not possess what people call gold; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new one : 
I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.? 


1 The insignificance of the ant is often (5o* Uy S eo 9 wy? 
opposed to the greatness of Solomon. os ere ae 
Once when all animals brought Solomon CSO ND»? POM Uy) 
their presents, the ant offered him the leg el OF dh pes UO 
of a locust as her only treasure. 
2 The beloved has taken entire posses- cere 7 f Ye wy 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for blood is the seat of life, tT have become thou, and thou hast 
and he only lives in the beloved who become I, 
has taken the place of his blood. The I am the body and thou art the soul. 
close union of the lover and the beloved Let no one henceforth say 
is well described in the following couplet That Iam distinct from thee and 


by Khusrau— thou from me. 
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2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Wor to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [%. ¢., the: 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed } ! 


1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love: I am accused of 
bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer, 
2. O travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind! I see far, and 


my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed ; I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.’ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dis- 


tance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and yet 


they are intoxicated. 


2. The nightingale vainly pretends to bea true lover; the birds on the 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.” 


1. My travelling companions say, “O friend, be watchful ; for caravans 


are attacked suddenly.” 


2. I answer, “I am not careless, but alas! what help is there against 


robbers that attack a watchful heart ?” 


8. Avserene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou art 
stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.° 


1. The cupbearers havelaid hold of the goblet of clear wine; they made 


Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 


1 A sigh indicates that a man is in 
love ; hence if the sigh isa stranger [3. 
e., does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret. Eastern poets frequently say 
that love loses its purity and value, if it 
becomes known. ‘The true lover bears 
the pangs of love, and is silent; the 
weak lover alone betrays his secret. 
Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with: it pours forth ite plaintive 
songs to the rose, it babbles the whole 
night, instead of silently fixing its eye 
on the beauty of the rose, and dying 


without a murmur. 

9 Salt is an antidote against drunk- 
enness. ‘ Wine’ stands for beauty, ‘salt’ 
for ‘wit.’ The nightingale is in love with 
the rose, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart; the birds of the meadows, how- 
ever, which are in love with the nightin- 
gale, shew a deeper love, as they remain 
silent and hide their love-grief. 

* Love is compared to robbers. The 
woe of love ought to be endured as a vi- 
sitation of providence. 
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2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 
other to possess it,” 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love: they put 
fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.” 


For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 
(of safety); the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful poison. 


I, Faizi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 
Ka’bah ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.” 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left me 
behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief? 

2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They have 
cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.* 


1. I amthe man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whose 
mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I shew no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall I do, I feel 
annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place the 
foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight: they 
have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 


2 Masth (the ‘ Messiah’) and Khizr (Eli- 
as) tasted the water of lite (db + haydt). 
Wine also is a water of life, and the wine 


This is the case with every antidote against 
love: it does not heal, it kills. 
* Fuizf is abead of his co-religionists. 


given to the poet by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is so reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 

2 Vide p. 510, note 1. Fragments of 
diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 
and thus cause death. Hence poison 
mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. 


* The beloved boy of the poet has been 
carried off. Faizi tries to console him- 
self with the thought that his heart will 
now be free. But his jealousy is ill-con- 
cealed; for he calls the ple unkind 
that have carried off his beloved. 
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2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tied their good fortune with golden 


chains.” 


The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried my 
book (baydz) to the white dawn of morn.” 


O Faizi, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience and 
strength than he who can twice walk down his street ?* 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place: when thou comest, 


come with a content heart. 


Renounce love; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka’bah with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (hafim/) of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the giblah 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation !* 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the Ka’- 
bah, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka’bah which Hajj4j has erected, in order 
to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.’ 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beauti- 
ful boys? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. O Faizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 
pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 


two worlds. 


* To the true Cuifi existence and non- 
existence are indifferent: he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless 
he gives away his riches. 

* Observe the pun in the text on 
sawdd, baydz, and musawwadah. 

* The street where the lovely boy 
lives. Can any one walk in the street of 
love without losing his patience ? 

* If the ka’bah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were pulled down, Islam would be 
pulled down; for Muhammadans would 


have no gtbiak left, 3. e., no place where 
to turn the face in prayer. 

5’ When a man is in love, he loses his 
faith, and becomes a kdfir. Thus Khus- 
rau says—Kdfir t ‘ishgam, mard musal- 
mint darkér nist, gc., ‘I am in love 
and have become an infidel—what do I 
want with Islam?’ So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 
temple. 
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How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to Zalikha ? 
It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her slanderers had been 


cut instead of their hands.’ 


I cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me with 


—sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 
Thy form through so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the large 
space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields; the behaviour of thy companions is 
in the spirit of (the proverb) ‘hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 


contents).”” 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do with 
those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 
The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame: 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. © Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from off 
the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own? 


1. O Faizi, I am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


_ » When Zalikha, wife of Potiphar, had 

fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she 
became the talk of the whole town. To 
take revenge, she invited the women who 
had spoken ill of her, to a feast, and laid 
a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 
While the women were eating, she call- 
ed Yusuf. They saw his eat and 
exclaimed, ‘ Md hua basharan,’ ‘ He is no 
man (but an angel) !”, and they suddenly 
grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives 


which Zalikhé had placed before them. 

* Fate leads you into danger (love); 
avoid it, you cannot expect help from 
your friends, they merely give you use- 
less advice. 

‘You may hold (the jug) crooked, 
but do not spill (the contents) is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adds a 
condition which B cannot fulfil. The 
friends tell Faizi that he may fall in love, 
but they will not let him have the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the door 
of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of heaven. 


1. O cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar’s glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cup of wine: 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate; 

8. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of fool- 
hardiness on the field of battle ; 

4, Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion ; | 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the hearts of men] ;— 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate repent 
her juggling tricks [%. ¢, which makes man so strong, that he vanquishes 
fate]; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 
sanctify the garb of the heart; 

8. That illuminating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall be for- 
given, the sins of the Ka’bah will be forgiven for the sake of the duat of 
Christian charches.* 


1. Behold the garb of Faizi’s magnanimity! Angels have mended its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Faizi’s heart: it is at once 
the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 

The look of the beloved has done to Faizi what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 


1. The ‘travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdahs ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of this 
ocean [love]. 


* The sins of Islim are as worthless as religious doctrines, Men fight about re- 
the dust of Christianity. On the day ligion on earth ; in heaven they shall find 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and | out that there is only one true religion, 
Christians will see the vanity of their the worship of God's Spirit. 
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2. Walkon, Faizi, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; for those 
who. yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the sacred enclosure, 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is 1t perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel 7? 


1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state (¢.e., my heart and eye are pure 
like mirrors |. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
two worlds [%. e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love ? 

3. Ifa heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 
it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
back, (7. ¢., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or later it will 
come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the collar 
is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.’ 


1. If Laili? had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel ? 

2. If any one prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he circum- 
ambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple in Makkah] ?? 

8. Love has robbed Faizi of his patience, his understanding, and his 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the Td, 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs* of the last thirty days. 

2. Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speechesvof a free- 
thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


2 A lover has no patience; hence 
he tears the collar of his coat. 
3 Each man shews in his own peculiar 


* The td ulfitr, or feast after the thirty 
days of fasting in the month Ramaz&n. 
Faizi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not 


way that he is in love: Laili rode about 
in a restless way; some people shew 
their love in undergoing the fatigues of a 
pilgrimage to Makkah ; I worship idols. 


fasted, and now intends to drink wine 
(which is forbidden), and thus make up 
for his neglect. ; 

* Done by me by not having fasted. 
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1. Ihave become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Faizi’s' end from his beginning: without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 


O Love, do not destroy the Ka’bah; for there the weary travellers of 
the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Rubd'is. 


He [ Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zt funin 
{ possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ?” 


He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even once by day beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 


see it without having seen the king. 
Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, and 


you see God.* 


O king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 


the everlasting ray! 
Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,* give me an atom, 


by the light of the sun! 


> Faizi means the heart. If I call thee, o king of Isidm ‘one 

* A similar verse is ascribed by the without equal,’ tt ts but right. 
author of the Mir-dt ui ’Alam to the I require neither proof nor verse for 
poet Yabyé of K4shan, who, during the this statement. 


reign of Sb&hjahan, was occupied with a Thou art the shadow of God, and like 
poetical paraphrase of the Pddishdh- _ daylight ; 
namah. tis Sadr snd one has ae repli 
, sete is is a strong apotheosis, an 
Lael y) ets Bhs! eile Siy® zs reminds one of similar expressions used 
wad GL 4 Gy pale ass wy) | by the poets of imperial Rome. 
L_isf ton ble 3 * Kings receive a Hight immediately 
= EP yt! 9 sod Ble 53) from God; vide p. IIL. of Abulfuzl’s 


ten awa) Arle gy ty Sy ge 85 y5) Wyeyy | Preface. 
71 


or 


No friend has ever come from the unseen world; from the caravan of 


non-existence no voice has ever come. 


The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.’ 


In polite society they are silent ; 


screened from the public view. 


in secret conversation they are 


When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 


there they are all surmahsellers.’ 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 


wine without goblet and jar. 


Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for they 
are people who have thrown fire on the book.’ 


O Faizi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 


place thy furniture before the door.’ 


Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it two 


hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O Faizi, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 
A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 


thy heart,* and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh isa zephyr from the hyacinthbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 


Isit upon this throne as the Sulaiman of speech ; hear me speaking 


the language of birds.° 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains! 


* Muhrahd, pl. of mukrah, according 
to the Bahar 1 ‘Ajam, the metal ball 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
haft josh(a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
are said to have been in use at the courts 
of the ancient kings of Persia. 

* Lovers are silent in polite society. 
Surmah is the well known preparation 
of lead or antimony, which is appa to 
eyes to give them lustre. 


* The disciples of Akbéar's a 
faith have burnt the Qoran. They 
different from the ’ulamd and fecald, 
the learned of the age. 

* Things are placed before the door 
immediately before the inmates travel 
away. Faizi wishes to leave the house 
of his old nature. 

* For thy heart is pure and trans- 
parent. 

* Solomon understood the language of 
the birds. 
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A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kushtah.* 


O Faizi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me? 
They only strike a blow to the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in the hand of fate: he is killed who throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I’ am at once both clear wine and dreg ; I am hell, paradise, and 
purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; forI am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands, 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 
before I and thou were made. 


2. Khwa’jah Husain Sana’i’ of Mashhad.? 
He held the office of a magistrate* and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 
Mirza, son of Shah Tahmfésp. On the 
accession of Shé&h Ism4’fl II, Sanaf 


presented an ode, but Iam4’fl wasoffended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 


* Kushiah, pr. killed, is prepared 


uicksilver, as used for looking-glanses. 
the lover must die before he can find 


rest. 

* The author of the Atashkadah + 
A’var says that Khw4jah Husain was 
the son of "Infyat , and was in the 
service of Sultan Ibréhim Mirzé Cafawi. 
Bat in his own Diwan he is said to 
describe himself as the son of Ghidsud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad, and the 
ecylis of the Atashkadah is a bad read- 
ing for & bes, 

ing his poems the same author 
says, “either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his verses have 
no meaning”—a critical 
Abulfazl’s extracts confirm. Neither does 
Bedfoni (III, 208) think much of his 
verses, though he i ay deny him 
poetical genius. The Tabaqdt again prais- 
es his ar The Mir-dt ul ’A’lam says 
that ‘he was in the service of Ibrshim 


remark which | 


and accused the poet of having originall 
written it in honor of Ibrahim 
San&f fled to Hindistén, and was well 
received at court. He died at L&hor in 
A. H. 1000. His Diwan, Sikandarnémaoh, 
and S4qindmah are well known.’ Spren- 

r (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 

e died in 996. The Madsir i Rahimé 
states that his bones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mirz& Baqir, 
son of Mir ‘Arabsh&h. It was men- 
tioned on p. 549, note 6, that Faizf 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

®* My text has arbdbf. Arbdd is the 
plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as 
a singular in the sense of kaldntar, or 
rtehsafid, the head man of a place, 
Germ. Amtmann; hence arbdbf{, the 
office of a magistrate. 
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1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the RuAulguds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition }." 

8. It is eufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my penis my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 


5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of the 
sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen, (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. IfI hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him.? 

8. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards. * 

4, If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conyersation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

2. Iexposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away.* 

3, Iflovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow. 


1 Ruhulquds, pr. the spirit of holiness. ‘the huntsman has given me quarter on 
Maryam, the Virgin Mary. account of the leanness arising from my 

® So strange is the boy whom I love. moulting.’ 

* This verse is unintelligible to me. * There are four verses after this in 


* Or we may read kurezam instead my text edition, which are unintelligible 
of girtzam, when the meaning would be, to me. 
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O sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ?* 


The messenger Desire comes again running, saying’ .... 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 


When my foot takes me to the Ka’bah, expect to find mein an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. | 


1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sandi’s dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 


3. Huzni’ of Ispaha’n. 


Hoe was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy and 
goodhearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.°® 


1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, 
gracious God! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zalikhé stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief that 
it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf} 
dwelled. 

3. Iam in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love ; this 
message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmiid, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.‘ 


edition) says he was born in Jun4bud, and 
was a merchant. The Haft Iqlim says 
he was pupil of Qasim i Kahf, (the 


> The poet has no strength left in him 
to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 
560, note 1. 


* The remaining hemistich is unclear. 
® The Tabagdt calls him Mir Huznf, 
and says he left Persia with the intention 
to pay his respects at court, but died on 
his way to India. His verses are pretty. 
The Atashkadak (p. 101, of the Calcutta 


next poet). 

* Ayéz was a slave of Mahmid of 
Ghaznf, and is proverbial in the East for 
faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
entitled Mahmud o Ay4z. 
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1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to shew you the way 


to me. 


2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 


O Huzni, [sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a lover, 
and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but ‘“‘ Huzni, what is smoke like ?”’ 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thou know of the value of such a 


captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple minded Huzni was content 


with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qa’sim i Kahi’.' 


He is known as Miyano Kali. 
Sciences, and lived quiet and content. 


* Kdhi, ‘grassy, is his takhalluc. 
Badéwni (ITI, 172) says that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen from 
others; but yet his poems are not 
without merit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Qorin, in astronomy, 
mysticism, and the sciences which go 
by the name of kaldm; he wrote on 
music, and was clever in ¢drtkhs and 
riddles. He had visited several Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
Jami (died 899, A. H.). But he was a 
free-thinker, and was fond of the company 
of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, and 
sodomites. ‘‘He also loved dogs, a 
habit which he may have contracted 
from Faizi.” K&bi wrote a Masnawi, 
entitled gu/-afshdn, a reply, or jawdb, 
to the BostAn, and completed a diwdn. 
An ode of his is mentioned in praise of 
Humayiin and the Astrolabe. 


He knew something of the ordinary 


He rarely mixed with people 


He is said to have died at the 
advanced age of 120 years. 

The A’tashkadah 1+ A’zar (Calcutta 
edition, p. 250) calls him ‘ Mirz&é Abul 
Qasim of Kabul,’ and says that he was 
born in Turkistan and brought up in 
Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Turkistan. Kéahi was well received by 
Humay tn. 

The same work calls him a Gués- 
stdnah Sayyid—a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of ‘ Mirz&,’ we should read 
‘ Mir.’ 

The Haft Iglim has a lengthy note 
on Kahf. Amin of Rai (p. 512) says 
that Kahi’s name is Sayyid Najmuddin 
Muhammad, his kuwzyah being Abul 
Qasim. When fifteen years old, he 
visited JAémf, and afterwards Hashimi 
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in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 
own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold future events. 


A low minded man must be he who can lift up his hand in prayer to 


God's throne for terrestrial goods. 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.* 


Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.® 


e 
1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the 
coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 


2. Wherever I go, I throw like the elephant dust on my head, unless 


I see my guide above my head. 


3. The elephant taming king is Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, he who 
bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


of Kirmfa, who was called Shah Jahan- 
gir. He went over Bhakkar to Hindt- 
stan. Whatever he did, appeared awk- 
ward to others. Though well read, 
he was a pugilist, and would not mind 
to fight ten or even twenty at a time, and 
yet be victorious. No one excelled him in 
ranning. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, but did as the Khwaijahs do, 
whose formula is ‘ hosh dar dam, nazar 
bar gadam, khalwat dar anjuman, 
safar dar watan, ‘ Be careful in your 
speech ; look where you set the toot; 
withdraw from society ; travel when you 
are at home.’ He was liberal toa fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
ode in praise of Akbar, in every verse of 
which the word /il, or elephant, was to 
occur,—Abulfazl has given three verses 
of it—Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave orders that he should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
as he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Ban4ras, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Sh4h (No. 22, p. 328). 


areca, he lived at Agrah, where 
he died. His grave was near the gate— 


my MS. calls it | la,tow (P), He died 


on the 2nd Rabi’ II, 988. Faizi’s tarikh 
(Rubé'i metre) 


pine cpale y Jl wlby o 
iI ayy slo jt ayy Gat 
gives 2nd Rabi’ II, 978, unless we read 
oh for ¢9o. Maulén& Qasim of 
Bukhéré, a pupil of Kahi, ressed. 
the ¢drikh by the words is 
‘Mullé Qésim i Kaéhf died,’ which gives 
988. Vide also Igbdindmah i Jahdn- 
gtrf, p. 5; and above p. 209. 

Abulfaz] calls him Miydn dU. 
at eee (vide p. 645) is the name of the 
hills between Samargand and Bukhara. 

‘ Khiar (p. 656, note 1) is the ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew’ of the East. 

* A verse often quoted to this day in 
India. : 
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1. O friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 


heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 
2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 


never uttor a word, for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon ! 


5. Ghaza‘li’ of Mashhad.’ 


He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
languago, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the 


Cufis. 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared—the awful 
night had not yet passed away—lI fell again asleep.” 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness, Why then do you 
speak of the cruvlties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 


lover 7 : 


Since either acceptanco or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, take 
care not to blame any one; for this is blameworthy. 


1. O Ghazali, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 


though they are bad. 


2. I likeasimple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 


before my face. 


? Badaonf (ILI, 170) says that Ghazali 
fled from [rain tu the Dak’hin, because 
people wished to kill him for his heretical 
opinions. He was called by Khan 
Zaman (No. 13, p. 319) to Jaunpir, 
where he lived for a long time. He 
afterwards went to court, and was much 
liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him 
the title of Malikushshward (p. O48, 
note 3). He accompanied the emperor 
in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly 
on the 27th Rajab, 980. At Akbar's 
orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near 
Ahmadabad. Faizi’s clever tarikh on 
his death is yUss , wags Siw, ‘ the year 
980.’ At his death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir-dt ul’A’lam mentions two 
books written by him, entitled Asrdr 1 
Maktim and Rashahdt wl haydt, to 
which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the 
Mir-dt ul Kdindt. Badaoni and the 
Mir-at estimate his verses at 40 to 
50000; the Ha& Iqlim, at 70000; the 


Tabagdt Akbarf, at 100000. The A’task- 
kadah « A'zar (p. 122) says that he 
wrote sixteen books containing 40000 
verses, and that he fled from Persia 
during the reign of Tahmasp i Qafawi. 
Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 61, 411, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
Ghazali’s works. Sprenger calls him 
Ghazzdli, an unusual form, even if the 
metre of some of his ghazals should 
prove the double sz. 

Baddoni relates a story that Khan 
Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak’hin with a couplet, for which 
vide Bad. ITI, 170, where the sar + 
khud refers to the é in Ghazali’s name, 


because é stands for 1000. 


The Haft Iglim mentions another 
Gha&zali. 

* This is to be understood in a mystic 
sense. Badaoni (III, 171) says that he 
had not found this verse in Ghazali’s 
Diwan. 
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1. In loye no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genealo- 


gical tree is required. 


2. For such a thing as love is aman must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous,—he must possess deeorum. 


Ce ae 


1. The king says, “ My cash is my treasure,” The Cufi says, “My 


tattered garment is my woollen stuff.”’ 


. 


2. The lover says, ‘‘ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart alone 


know what is within my breast. 


1. Ifthy heart, whilst in the Ka’bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister. 
2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come, 
6. °Urfi’ of Shi’ra’‘z.' 
The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and poesesses 8 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 


1 The Maasiri Rabimi (MS., As. Soc., 
Bengal, p. 537) says that Urfi’s name 
waskhwajabSayyi i((gs)Muhammad. 
The takhallug ‘Urfi’ has a reference to 
the occupation of pei vie 
Darogah to the i Z 
had to look after Shar’s and ’U7 
matters, He went by sea to the 
Dak’hin, where, according to the Ha/t 
Iglim, his talent was not recognized ; 
he therefore went to Fathpir Sikri, 
where Hakfm Abul Fath of Gilan 
(No. 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakim died, “Urfi 
became an attendant on ‘Abdurrahim 
Kh4nKh4nan, and was also introduced 
at court. He died at Lahor, in Shawwal 
999, A. H., according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tabag&t, of 
dysentry (is-Adl). He bequeathed his 
papers to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the KhanKhanén’s 
order were arranged by Sirdjé of Isfah4n. 
He was at his death only thirty-six 
years old. The body was nearly thirty 
years later taken sway by the poet Cabir 
of Icfah4n and buried in holy ground 
at Najaf (Sarkhusk). His early death, 
im accordance with an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse he 
had neo on the ancients; hence also 
the édrikh of his death— 
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"Urfi, thou didst die young.’ The 
first. edition of his poetical works con- 
tained 26 {dahs, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat’ahs and Rubé'is ; vide also Sprenger’s 
Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Tazkirah by ’Ali Quli Kh&n i 
Daghistani calls ’Urfi Jamdluddin, and 
on gre he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom ’Urfi's attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied him. 

"Urfi was a man of high talent ; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Baddoni says 
(III, 285), ‘‘ His poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Faizf, who spent the 
revenue of his jagir in getting copies 
made of his verses; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by Faizi.” Hakim Haziq (p. 474) 

referred ’Urfi's ghazals to his odes. 
His Masnawi, Majma’ ul Abkdr, is 
often wrongly called Majma ‘ul Afkdr. 

One day, ’Urfi called on Faizf, whom 
he found surrounded by his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him the names of “the 
well-bred children of his family.” Faizi 
replied, “Their names are ‘wrf%” (i. ¢., 
well-known). ‘‘ Mubérak” (God bless us), 
rejoined ‘Urfi, to the intense disgust of 
Faizi whose father’s name was Mu , 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 
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lightly of the older classics. 
could develop itself. 


The bud of his merits withered away before it 


Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale; for that heart knows something. 


If some one cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 


f 


creates envy. 


rom envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention of it 


He who is intimate withthe morning zephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turban’s fold 
canuot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent: their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble; if I am calm, 


the ocean’s centre is at the chore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of 'Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well known poems. 


No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


the authority of the Tazkirah Hameshah- 
Pahar that ’Urfi’s name was Khwajah 
Caidi ((go2), a mistake for Sayyidt. 
The Atashkadah also gives the name 
only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. 
Taqi’s note (loc. cit., p. 37) is wrong in 
the dates. 


There exist several lithographs of 
"Uril’s Odes. The Calcutta printed edi- 
tion of 1254, A. H., contains a Commen- 
tary by Ahmad ibn i ’Abdurrahim 
(author of the Arabic Dictionary Mun- 
tahal Arab) of Cafipur. 
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O’Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 


’Urfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


a] 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
_ me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden, 


My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalikha’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the — 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Nota grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. O thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and - 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes full 
of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like a 
bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. | 


1. O’Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful? Is it for the fow 


verses which thou hast left behind ? 
2. Alas! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as something 


once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 


7. Maili’ of Hara’t. 
His name was Mirzé Quli,? He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 


in the society of gay people. 


2 The Nafdis mentions 979, and Taqi | India (Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). 
983, as the year in which Maili came to | The A’iushkudah says, he was brought 
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Since I have become famous through thy love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to any one might put thee into his thoughts. 


_ I die and feel pity for such as remain alive; for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate—God 
forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nora stranger to me; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of — 
thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love slew, 
and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upoh me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string round the foot of a bird, even if it were 60 
tame as to eat from the hand. 

a 

My last breath is at hand! O enemy, let me have him (the lovely boy] 

but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to him 
[the boy]; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment to 
me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his patience.”’ 


1, Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every one 
of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 


2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 
8. Ja’far Bog of Qazwi'n. 
He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As accouxttant he is unrivalled. 


up in Mashhad. According to Daghi- | Baddon{ adds that his patron for some 
stani, he belonged to the Jalair clan, lived | suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He 
under Tabmasp, and wasin the service of | was in Malw& when he was killed. 

Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, after whose death He is much praised for his poetry ; 
he went to India. The Tabagdti Akbari | the author of the A’tashkadah says that 
says that he was in the service of | he was one of his favorite poets. 

Naurang Khan (pp. 334, 6528); and 
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From his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of 
jokes. He was so fortunate as to obtain the title of Acaf Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty.’ 


I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of the 
wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night; for I have patched up 
my torn, torn heart. | 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 


I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are 80 strange, 


He came and made me confused; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 


As Iam entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for the 
pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 


1. Dost thou shew me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 


that I may announce my love-grief. 
2. Ja’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 


of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 


— 


1. Whoever has been in thy company is for a night, is the companion 


of my sad fate. 
2. Ja’far has found the road tothe street of the sweetheart so difficult, 


that he can no more rise to his feet. 


1 His biography was given above on The Masnawi by Jafar mentioned by 
p- 411, No. 88. Vide ae Igbdindmah | Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
© Jahdngirl, p. 6; Dabdistén, p. 387. | to Mirzé Zainul Abidin, regarding whom 
His takhalluc was Ja’far, as may be seen | vide above p. 412, and Sprenger, loc. cit, 
from Abulfazl's extracts. p- 120, where for 1212 read 1021, A, H. 
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The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.’ 


area 


A new rose must have opened out in the garden; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 


9. Khwa4jah Husain of Marw.* 
He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 


high price. 
reign highly favoured. 


He lived at the Court of Humayin, and was also during this 


1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 


the jeweller of my pearl strings. 


2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 


are in the nib of my pen. 


10. Haya'ti’ of Gi'la‘n.® 
A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness and 
equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him united ; 
he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 
1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 


word which gladdens no heart. 


2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird; but since fortune is 


so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 


1 Jacob had become blind from weeping 
over the loss of Joseph. One day he 
smelled the scent of Joseph’s coat, which 
a messenger was bringing from Egypt. 
When the coat was applied to his eyes, 
he recovered his sight. 

? Khwajah Husain was a pupil of 
Maulana ‘Ic4muddin Ibrahim and the 
renowned Ibn Hajar of Makkah (Haft 
Igtim). Abulfazl’s remark that he sold 
his encomiums ata high price seems to 
refer to Husain’s Odes on the birth of 
Jahangir and Prince Murad, given in full 
by Badaoni (II, pp. 120, 132), for which 
the Khwajah got two lacs of tankahs. 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich 
is a chronogram. 

* The Madsir i Rahimt says that Mulld 
Hayati was born at Rasht in Gildan, and 
belonged to the ddmizddagdn, i. e. 


common people, of the place. To better 
his circumstances, he went to India, was 
introduced by Hakim Abul Fath i Gilénf 


(No. 112, p- 424) at Court, got a jagir, 
and was liked by Akbar. He joined the 


Kh&nkhanan in the Dak’hin wars and 
remained in his service, living chiefly at 
Burhanptr, where he built a villa and a 
mosque, which, according to the Bsr-dé 
ul ’Alam, was called Masjid « Mulld 
Haydti. He was still alive in 1024, 
oo the Madsir + Rahimi was com- 
osed. 

The Tabag&t and Bad4onf praise his 
poems, and say that he belonged to the 
ahl i ydrdnidardmanddn, i. e., he was & 
man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger, 
(Catalogue, p. 58) translates this, “ He 
was a friend of Dardmand.” 
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A love sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been way-laid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies; in 
friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 
2. Say nothing, and heal a wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent in 
the house, or a colour in the bazar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me—‘ mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I suffer thy cruelties and die; perhaps I thus complete my 
2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.’ 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; : insanity and drunken- 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

23. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 


* Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. Iam neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. . 

2. IfI am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence left, 
I am the moth and am pledged to the flame.’ 


1, Iam the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 


day of my fate. 


2. VPerhapsI may go a step back to myself; it is a long time that 


I have been waiting for myself. 


11. Shikebi’ of Ispaha’n. 


He possesses taste and writes well. 


He is acquainted with chronology 


and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to philoso- 


phical independence.” 


T have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; I had 


no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


1 The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxxix, 11, Thou rebukest man and 
causest his delight to vanish as the moth 
vanishes in its delight, viz. the fire, 
where the word Khamod seems to have 
been purposely chosen to allude to the love 
ofthe moth. The passage in Sa’di’s preface 
to the Gulistan 


fT WSs 5 diloy 
‘The lovers are killed by the beloved, 


no voice rises from the killed ones’—is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

* The Madsir i Rahimi says that 
Mullé& Shikebi was the son of Zahiruddin 
"Abdullah Imamit of Icfahan. He studied 


under Amir Tagiuddin Muhammad of 


Shiraz, but left when young his native 
town for Harit, and became acquainted 
with the poets Sanai, Maili, and Wali 
Dasht Bayazi. When he was well known 
as a poet, he returned for a short time to 


Shiraz, after which he went to Indis, and 
became the constant attendant of the 
KhanKhanan. 

The Mir-dt ul 'Alam says that later 
he fell out with his patron, and went 
from the Dak’hin to Agrah, where Mahé- 
bat Khan introduced hia at court. He 
asked for permission to return to Iria; 
but Jahangir would not let him go, and 
appointed him Cadr of Dihli. He died 
there at the age ofsixty-seven in 1023, the 
tdvikh of his death being 2S, (lay ow, 
Another Chronogram 5) aie gives 
only 1022. For his S4qinémah, ’Abdur- 
rahim gave him 18000, or, according te 
the Haft Iqlém,10000 Rupees as a present. 
He wrote several other poems in praise of 
his patron. The Maasir ul-Umar& mentions 
a Masnawf on the conquest of T’hat’hah 
(A. H. 999-1000), for which Jans Beg and 
"Abdurrahfm gave him one thousand 
Ashrafis. I donot know whether this 
Masnéwi is the same as the Masnawi 
written by Shikebi in the Khusrau Shirin 


metre. 
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On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay away 
from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


O God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, I sit 
over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue.* 


REED 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did not 
leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim, I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me,—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss; playing 
eleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice—you take them up, 
in order to throw them down again. 


* Sipand. People even now-a-days put | The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. 
the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. | Vide p. 139, note 1. 
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12. Ani’si’ Sha’mlvu’.! 


His real name is Yol Quli. 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 


He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 


In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, viz. 
that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.” 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flushes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death, 
though he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 


the aut ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 
2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership Ihave not been able to draw silk from 


reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid of 


the point, 


? The Madsir t Rahimi says that Yol 
Quli Beg belonged to the distinguished 
clan of the Shamlii Turkmans. He was 
a good soldier, and served as librarian to 
"Ali Quli Khan Shamlu, the Persian 
governor of Hardt, where he made the 
acquaintance of Shikebi and Mahwi. He 
wrote at first under the takhallug of Jéhi; 
‘but the Persian prince Sultan Ibrahim 
Mirza gave him the name of Anisi, under 
which he is known in literature. When 
Harat was conquered by ‘Abdullah Khan, 
king of Turkistén and Mawara-lnahr, 
Anisi was captured by an Uzbak soldier 
and carried off to Mawaré-Inahr. He 
then went to India, and entered the 
service of Mirzé ‘Abdurrahim Khén- 


Khanan, who made him his Mir ’Arz, and 
later his Mir Bakhshf. He distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity in the war with 
Suhail i Habshi (p. 335). His military 
duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
He died at Burhénpir in 1014. There 
exists a Masnawi by him in the Khusran- 
Shirin metre, also a Diwan, and several 
Qacidahs in praise of the Khan Khanan. 

The Calcutta edition of the Atash- 
kadah + Azar (p. 19) calls him wrongly 
"Ali Quli Beg, and his Hardt patron ’Alf 
Nagqi Khan, after whose death he is said 
to have gone to India. 

* I. e., our garments are always tucked 
up (Arab. faskmiér), as Orientals do when 
walking quickly. A lover finds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from singing. 


Love has disposed of me, but Ido not yet know who the buyer is, 


and what the price is. 


Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from the 


bottom of the goblet. 


1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine; throw me into 


the fire, do not bring me water. 


2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 


not answer me. 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruction, 
and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. Iwill spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. O heart, beware! O heart, beware! Thus should it be: the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve." 
2. O that I could but once catch a certain object! the hynter is for 


ever in the ambush. 


18. WNazi’ri of Ni’sha’pu’r.* 
He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man; but he also devises plans for 


the architecture of the heart. 


2 The heart should not ask, but pa- 
tiently love. 

? Muhammad Husain Naziri of Nisha- 
pur left his home for Késhan, where he 
engaged in poetical contests (mushd'urah) 
with several poets, as Fahmi, Hatim, &c. 
He then went to India, where he found 
a patron in Mirza ‘Abdurrahim Khan- 
Khanén. In 1012, he went to Makkah 
on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to 
have become very pious, On his return 


to India, he lived at Ahmadab4d in Gujrat, 
where he died in 1022. The Tuzuk 
(P. 91) says :—‘‘ I [Jahangir] had called 
aziri of Nish&pur to court. He is well. 
known for his poems and poetical genius, 
and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where he 
is merchant. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
Qasidah by Anwarf. I gave him one 
thousand Rupees, a horse, and a dress of 
honor.” The Mudsir + Rahimi says 
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Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleagant to me: I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, and grieve for him. 


If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, thy loss is for once; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose tree, put it in a place 


where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth? I must have become a Brahman, so often have I put 


on the badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent! Suffice it that he who 


slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers; Iam a loss to myself, and am 


yet the ornament of the bazar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him, consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 


him of my love is that he forgots it. 


that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith ; 
and that he died, after having seen his 
patron in Agrah, in 1022 at Ahmadabad, 
where he lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to 
the Mir-dt ul ’A’lam, he gave what he 
had to his friends and the poor. How 
esteemed he was asa poet may be seen from 
a couplet by the great Persian poet 
Caib, quoted by Daghistani— 

abi yxe® Cog Entlid aq cuilo 
bo wet play oth tr? 

O Cab, what dost thou think ? Canst 
thou become like Naztirt ? 

"Urfi even does not approach Nazirt 
in genius. 


The Tértkh of Nazfri’s death lies in 
the hemistich ‘Az dunyd raft Haseds- 
ul’ajam, ah !,’‘ the Hassan of' Persia has 
gone from this world, alas !’—in allusion 
to the famous Arabian poet Hassan. This 
gives 1022 A. H.; the other ¢drikh, 
tbe by Daghistani, markis + ddirah § 

azm kujd ast,‘ where is the centre of 
the circle of conviviality,’ only gives 


-1U21, unless we count the Aamzah in 


$f as one, which is occasionally done 


in tdrtkhs. D&ghisténi also mentions 
a poet SawAdi of Gujrat, a pious man, 
who was in Naziri’s service. On the 
death of his master, he guarded his tomb, 
and died in A. H. 1081. 
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Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him. ; 


1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which the Ka’bah swore, into a Firingi church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such a road. 

8. The ship of love alone is a true resting place; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and ite monsters. 

4. Tell mo which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 
thet I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14. Darwi’sh Babra’m.* 
He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayét tribe. The prophet 
Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the 
world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would come 
of it; I have been sitting in the bazar of ignominy [love], to see what would 
come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see what will come of it, 

8. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, sometimes 
among the licentious; whatever they call me I am, to see what will come 
of it. : 

15. Sairafi’ [Sarfi’] of Kashmfr.* 

His name is Shaikh Ya’qib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ’Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints, He obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 


* Bahrém's takhallug is Saggd, i.e. 
water-carrier. This occupation is often 
choeen by those who are favored with a 
sight of the Prophet Khiar (Elias). 
Khizr generally appears as an old man 
dressed in green (in allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name in Arabic or to his 
functions as spring deity). : 

The Bay&t tribe is a Turkish tribe 
scattered over Azarbéij4n, Erivan, Tah- 
rén, Férs, and Nishépur. 

Bahram is worshipped as a saint. His 
mausoleum is in Bardwén near Caloutta. 


Regarding the poet himself and the 
legends connected with him, wide my 
* Arabic and Persian Inscriptions,’ Jour- 
nal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, Pt. I, 
pp. 251 to 266. 

® Shaikh Husain ofKhwérazm, Ya’qub’s 
teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A’zam 
H4ji, and died in Syria in 966 or 958.. 

Shaikh Ya'qiib also studied in Makkah 
for a long time under the renowned Ibn 
Hajar, the great teacher of the Hadis, 
and then came to India, where he was 
held in high esteem as a learned man 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then téok the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stule the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the body has brought the love-sick man into a 
strange position: from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of 
recovery. 

16. Sabu’hi’, the Chaghta’i.* 

He was bornin Kabul, Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusrau, 
when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him 
and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he 
took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place; but the same 
figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first verse that he uttered 


is the following— 


When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean.’ 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 
that no one afterwards might read its contents.® 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. ' 
2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 


sorrow. 


Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


and a poet. He was liked by Humayun 
and by Akbar, and was an intimate 
friend of the historian Badaoni. His 
death took place on the 12th Zi Qa’dah, 
1003, and Baddéoni found as ¢dériéh the 
words Shaikh iumam bid, ‘he was the 
Shaikh of nations.’ A complete Kham- 
suh, a treatise on the Mu’ammd, or 
riddle, and numerous C'ifistic Ruba’‘is 
with acommentary, are said to have been 
written by him. A short time before his 
death, he had nearly finished a large 
commentary to the Qorén, and had just 
received permission from Akbar _ to 
return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide 
above, pp. 182, 546. 

His tukhallug is variously given as 
cairafi and ¢arft. The latter seems the 
correct form, to judge froin the metre of 
one of his verses preserved by Badéoni 
(I1I, 148). Both words occur as takhal- 
duc ; thus there was a Qazi Cairafi, enco- 


miast of Firiz Shah. Vide also poet 
No. 21. 


* Cabuéhé means ‘a man that drinks 
wine in the morning.’ The real name of 
the poet is not given in the Tazkirahs to 
which I have access. Baddéoni says that 
he lived an easy, unrestrained life; and 
the Mir-dt ul’ A”lam calls him a rind 
(profligate). He died at Agrah in 973, 
and Faizi found as ¢drtkh the words 
Jo U5? i smave ‘Cabthi, the wine- 
bibber.’ Déghistanf says, he was from 
Samargand, and the d’tashkadah calls 
him ‘ Badakhshani,’ but says that he is 
known as Harawi, or from Harat. 

2 The verse, notwithstanding the 
vision, is stolen; vide Badaoni, ILI, 180, 
under ‘Atashi.’ 

* If this verse, too, was uttered at the 
time he had the vision, he stole thought 
and words from Agafi, Jémi's pupil, who 
has a verse— 


by wry? Wy? dy} Vy slop af Jo 
Ly weed ly dinifor gS ay 
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, 4.7. Mushfiqi’ of Bukha’ra’.: 


I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into. 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I bave now a reason for 


staying in it! 


1. Hindistén is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 
2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chtrah and 


the fakauchiah.* 


18. Sa/lihy.* 
His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam ul- 


mulk of Tis. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. IfI had a hand [5. e. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 


collar to pieces. 


ae 


There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive 
O grief! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


2 Badéoni (III, 328) says that he was 
originally from Marw, and came twice to 
India. For bis Qagidahe some called 
him ‘ the Salm4n of the age ;’ and Déghi- 
stA4ni says that under ‘Abdullah Khan he 
was Malik ushshu’ard. According to 
the Haft Igiim, he was born and died at 
Bukharé. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) 
says, he was born in 945, and his second 
Diwén was collected in 983. From the 
Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, III, 
p- 203) we see that Mushfiqi was pre- 
sented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end 
of 985. He died in 994 (Vambéry’s 
Bokhara, p. 301). 

* This verse is a parody on the well- 
known Ghazal, which Hé4fiz sent from 
Shiraéz to Sult4n Ghias of Bengal (Metre 
Muzari’) 

ogee BIEL 8 AS poryls OIF Lyd} 


The parrots of Ind will learn to enjoy 
sweets, 

When this Persian sugar (the poem) 
reaches Bengal. 

Abulfazl has meddled with Mushfiqi’s 
verse; for the Haft Iglim gives instead 
of nekudns diydrthe words himdudns 
stydh ; hence the verse is ‘India's flies 


are (black) like the black Indians, 
wearing like them a big turban (chtrah) 
and a takauchiah.’ This means, of 
course, that the Indians are like flies. 
The takauchiah was desctibed above on 


-p. 88; the big head of a fly looks like a 


turban, and its straight wings like the 
straight Indian coat (chapkan). It ma 

be that Abulfazl substituted the words 
nekudns diydr, the ‘dear ones of the 
country,’ with a satirical reference to the 
“learned,” whom he always calls 0 Je 


ur x2 Sexec ‘turban-wearing empty- 


headed,’ in which case we would have to 
translate ‘the simpletons of the country.’ 

The verse is better given by Badéoni 
(III, 329). 

®. Badéoni calls him ‘ Harawi’ (from 
Hart), and says that he was employed at 
court asa Munshi. He was a good pen- 
man. After his return to his country, he 
died. The Atashkadah says that he was a 
descendant of Khwajah ‘Abdullah Mar- 
warid Kirmaén{, and that hie family had 
always been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him 
wrongly Muhammad Seer Beg. The 
A’tashkadah and the MSS. have Muham- 
mad Mirak ; and tbus also his name occurs 
in the Madsir s Rahimi. 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you ever 
seo such misery ! I wept, he laughed—Oh, did you ever see such contempt! 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Cdlih, that even the faloon Death 


sits tame on his hand. 


19. Mazhari’ of Kashmi’r.* 
He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


1. Icannot understand the secret of Salm4’s beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 
2. What friendly look lay in Laili’s eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes to 


friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,’ although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; else 
thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 


bad, I make myself footsore. 


2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.® 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


' Déghistani says that in Irig he was 
in company with Muhtashim and Wah- 
shi. After his return to India, Mazharf 
was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of 
Kashmir, which employment he held 
in 1004 (Badaoni). He had turned 
Shi’ah, and as his father was a Sunni, both 
used to abuse each other. His poems 
are said to contain several satires on his 
father. Mazhari died in 1018. All 
‘Tazkirahs praise his poems. 


* The eyes of the beautiful boy are 
crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin 
is like an apple; the black hair, like sem- 
buls—in fact, his whole face resembles a 
garden. ; 

* The hot tears of the poet fall like 
flames on his collar; hence he is sur- 
rounded by flames like a flower on Mount 
Sinai; for Mount Sinai is surrounded 
by God's glory, 


20. Mahwi’ of Hamada‘n.’ 


His name is Mughfs. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 


a sad heart. 


2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—I never thought, 


Love, that thou art so. 


1, You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. O Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the carawan. 
2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. O thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdome, and hundreds of understandings. 
2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: loveis a place where misery is 


required. 


1, O Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 
2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend, 


Mir Mughis, according to the 
Madsir i Rahimt, was born in Asad&b&éd 
(Hamad&n), and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four 
years at the “ Ast&nah i Cafawiah.” From 


youth, he was remarkable for his content- 
ment and piety. He spent twenty ier 
at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad 
Karbala,andHarat. Maul4n& Shikebi and 
Anisi (pp. 576,578) looked upon him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests (mushd'arah) with Maulané 


Bahabi (l=). He embarked at Ban- 


dar Jarin for India, and was patronized 
by the Khan Khénfn. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 
*"Iréq, where the author of the Madsir 
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saw him at Kfshan. He visited Najaf 
and Karbalé, and returned to Hama- 
d&n, where he died in 1016. He lies 
buried in the Magbarah of the Sayyids 
at AsadAbfd. The author of the Madsir 
edited Mahwi’s Ruba’is during his life- 
time, and wrote a preface to the collec. 
tion. Mahwi is best known as a Rubé'i 
writer: Abulfazl’s extracts also are all 
Rubé’is. 


The Atashkadah says that he is often 
called Nishapdri, because he was long 
in that town. 

Tho Mir-d¢ mentions a Mahwi whose 
name was Mir Mahmdd, and says that 


he was for twenty-five years Akbar’s 
Munshi, 
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21. Sarfi’ of Sa’wah.’ 
He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 


Es Ee 


My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


oe 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka’bah, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.” 


I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire*® is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. Qara’ri’ of Gi’la’n.* 


His name is Niuruddin. 
lofty thoughts. 


He is a man of keen understanding and of 
A curious monomania seized him: he looked upon his elder 


brother, the doctor Abulfath, as the personification of the world, and the 


2 The MSS. of the Ain call him ‘ Gai- 
rafi,, but the metre of several verses 
given in the Aludsir i Rahimi shews 
that his takhallug is ‘ Carfi.’ 

According to the Atashkadah, his name 
is Salahuddin, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sadwah. He was a pupil of 
Muhtashim of Kashan. The author of 
Hatt Iqlim says that he was a most ami- 
able man, and marvellously quick in 
composing tarikhs. He lived in the 
Dak’hin, and went to Lahor, to present 
Akbar with a Queidah ;_ but finding no 
suitable opportunity, he returned to the 
Dak’hin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Mudstr a Rahimi states that 
he lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, made 
Faizi’s acquaintance in the Dak’hin, and 
went with the Khan i A’zam (p. 327) to 
Makkah. <Accoyding to Badaoni, he 
came with the Historian Nizamuddin 
Ahmad from Gujrat to Labor, and ac- 
companied Faizi to the Dak’hin, where 
he died. Sprenger (Catalogue, P. 382) 
gives his name Caldhuddin: but the 
Atashkadah (the only work in which I 


have found his full name) has Saldhud- 


din. 


® The road of love (the ideal Ka’bah) 
is as difficult as the road to the Ka’bah 
in Makkah. Muhammadans do not lie 
down with their feet towards Makkah, 
which is against the law; hence the 
poet says that he is prevented from 
stepping forward on the road of love. 


* Self-knowledge. 


* Nuruddin Muhammad came in 983 
with his brothers Abul Fath (p. 424) and 
Humam (p. 474) to India. Akbar ap- 
pointed him to a command in the army; 
but Nuruddin was awkward, and had no 
idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a 
muster, he came without arms, and when 
some young fellows quizzed him about it, 
he said that military duties did not suit 
poor, of his class (literary men); it had 

een Timur's custom to place came 
cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, 
and the women behind the army, and 
when Timur had been asked where the 
learned were to go, he had said, “In the 
rear of the women.” (This resembles the 
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doctor Hum4&m as the man who represents the life fo come, for which reason 
he kept aloof from them. 


The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 


I doubt Death’s power; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 


He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 


If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
what God forbid, of Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.* 


My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. O heart! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam], do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.* | 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 


story of Napoleon I., who in Egypt 
had often to form squares against the 
hostile cavalry, and then invariably 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the 
savans in the middle). Akbar, to punish 
him, sent him on active service to Bengal, 
where he perished in the disturbances, 
in which Muzaffar Kh&n (p. 348) lost his 
life. Baddont II, 211; III, 312. 
Abulfazl is sarcastic in referring to 
Niruddin’s monomania. Nuiruddin wish- 
ed to say that Abulfath was a man of 
intense worldliness (fd1b uddunyd) and 


Humfm longed for the pleasures of 
paradise as the reward of virtue (¢dJib- 
uldkhirat), whilst he himself was a ‘ true 
ete (tdlsb ulmauld, one who feels after 


). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nuruddin 
had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after 
the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin. 


1 Whilst the fire of love deprives me 
of patience. 


* Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 


something openly. 


2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanica! threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me; like my sweet- 


heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 
2. I have killed myself and, from excessive love to him, have cast 


the crime on my own shoulders.’ 


23. *Ita’bi’ of Najaf.* 
He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 


lives a disorderly life. 


I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 


garden is. 


1, May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 


and Musulm4n. 


3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 


1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion; 
J have burnt the Ka’bah’s candle at the idol temple’s gate. 


* Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered me. 


* Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had 
lived for some time in the Dak’hin, ho- 
noured as a poet, when he went to 
Hindustén, and paid his respects to Ak- 
bar at Allahabad. He looked bold and 
slovenly (bebdk u ndhamwdr). When 
asked whether he had in the Dak’hin 
made satires on Shah Fathullah (p. 640), 
he said, ‘‘In the Dak’hin I would not 
have looked at a fellow likehim.” Akbar, 
who made much of Fatbullah, was an- 
noyed, imprisoned ‘Itabi, and had his 
papers searched, to see whether he wrote 
Balires on Other people. A few compro- 
Taising verses were found, and ’Itabi was 


sent for ten years (or according to the 
Tabagat, for two years) to Fort Gwiliér. 
At the request of Prince Salim and seve- 
ral courtiers, he was at last released, and 
ordered to come to Lahor. But he was 
as bad as before. The emperor gave him 
1000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Khan (p. 
364) to send him from Strat to Hijéz; 
but ‘Itabi escaped, went to the Dak hin, 
and lived there as before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent ; he also 
wasa clever kdtth and letter-writer. 
Badédoné Ill, 275. 

The Atashkadah says that he came 


from Gulpéig4n (or WSL ,—). Daghistini 
calls him ‘Mir ‘1tébi.’ ‘Ztdbé means 
‘worthy of reproach ;’ compare 
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2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

8. No one has ever said the word ‘friend’ to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.’ 


1. O heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs.* 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my bleod without retaliation. I 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 


Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street ! 


In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa- 
nions. This caravan’ has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness’ produces tears, the messenger 
and the letter he brings* produce each separately tears. 


1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 
sleeve]? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 
illtreat thy lovers ? 


* The Tabagdt ascribes this verse to a * The caravan of love. 
poet called Ruknuddin, whose takhallug * The messenger, because he comes 
is not given in my MS. from the beloved boy, and the letter, be- 


* In allusion to the gurgling noise in cause it declines the request of a rendez- 
the neck of the bottle. vous. 
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24. Mulla’ Muhammad Su’fi’, of Mazandaran.’ 
He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
little with the world. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 


Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 


as a lamp concealed undér a cover. 


1. O heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost thou 


walk on the wheel of good fortune. 


2. If it be possible, pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 


burden will be a little lighter. 


1. You asked me, ‘‘ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ?—long may you live!” “I stand,” said I, “ below the heaven as 


a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Juda’i’? 


His name is Sayyid ’Ali, and he is the son of Mir Mancir. 


He was 


born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka’bah to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers’ the acacia thorns. 


I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 
and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 


2 According to the Mir-at ul ’Alam, 
Mulla Muhainmad was called ‘ Cufi’ from 
his gentle and mild character. Even at 
the present day, simple people are often 
addressed ‘ Cufi-cihib,’ so much so that 
the word is often used as the equivalent 
of ‘a simpleton.’ Mullé Muhammad 
early left his home, and lived chiefly at 
Ahmadabad, where he was the friend and 
teacher of Sayyid Jalal i Bukhari. The 
Mir-&t and the Haft Iqlim praise his ver- 
ses, and the former quotes from a Sdqi- 
némah of his. 


The Atashkadah wrongly puts him 
under I¢fahén, and mentions that some 
call him the maternal uncle of Mullé 
Jami—which is impossible. 

* Judai had been mentioned above on 

. 107. He had the title of ‘ Nadir dl 

ulk,’ and had already served under 
Humayitn. He left a Diwdn ; but he has 
also been accused of having stolen Ash- 
ki’s DiwAn (vide below, the 37th poet). 

® The Atashkadah and Tagi's Tazkirah 
mention another Judai of Sawah. 
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26. Wuqu"i’ of Nishépir.* 


His name is Sharif. 


Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do not 
believe that I lose by giving thee my life, 


1. I do not care for health.” O Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 


27. Khusrawi’ of Qéin.* 
He is a relation of [the poet] Mirz4 Qasim of Gunabad, [or Junabéd, or 


_ Junabid, in Khurésén]. He writes Shikastah well, and is a good hand at 


shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 


serve as surmah for my eyes. 


" Muhammad Sharif Wuqu'i belonged, 
according to the Madsir + Rahimf, toa 
distinguished family of Sayyids in Nf- 
shapuir. His mother was the sister of 
Amir Sh&hmir, who had been for a long 
time assay-master under Shih Tahmasp. 
He died in 1002. 

Badaoni (III, p. 378) says that Sharif 
was a relation of Shihéb Khan (p. 332). 
* His name was Muhammad Sharif. 
Alas, that s0 impure a man should have 
so excellent a name! His heretical opi- 
nions are worse than the heresies of 
those who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharifi Amulf, pp. 176, 402; and 
the poet Sharif i Sarmadi, mentioned 
below No. 63,—two archheretics in the 
eyes of Badéoni]. Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to the Basakhwanis 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to the Cababis, he 
holds an intermediate place between these 
accursed and damned sects; for he stre- 
nuously fightsfor the doctrine of the trans- 


migration of souls (tandsukh). One day, he 
came to me at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could 
accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large 
blocks of rocks of several thousand mans 
lying about near my house, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, “ All these helpless things 
are only waiting to assume human form.” 
Notwithstanding his wicked belief, he 
composed poems in praise of the Imams ; 
but he may have done so, when he was 
yous: e was an excellent kAtib and 
etter-writer, and was well acquainted with 
history. He died in 1002 A. H. 

* Health is the equivalent of ‘ indiffer- 
ence to love.’ 

® Qéin lies between Yazd and HarAt. 
Daghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khus- 
rawi, and says that he excelled in music. 
According to Baddoni, his mother was 
Mirz&é Qasim’s sister, and he came to India 
after having visited Makkah. He was 
in the service of Prince Salim (Jah4ngir), 
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The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 


What do I care for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word ‘ rest’ is not used in the language of this realm [love ]. 


28. Shaikh Raha’’.’ 
He traces his descent from Zainuddin Khéfi. He pretended to be a 


uf. 


No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 


29. Wafa’i’ of Icfahan* 


He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness on 


his shoulders.* 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 


buy what he does not require !* 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


* His name is Maulin& Sa’duddin, of 
Khaf, or KhawAf (p. 445). The Atashka- 
dah quotes the same verse as Abulfazl. 
Badaoni says, he left a well-known diwan. 
In Daghistani, two Rahais are mention- 
ed, one Maulana Rahaf, “known in 
literary circles ;” and another Rahai from 
Ardistan, Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) 
calls him Rrkd¢; and says that, accord- 
ing to the Nafais, he died in 980. 

Zainuddin Khafi, from whom Rahat 
traced his descent, is a famous saint, who 
died in the beginning of Shawwal, 838, 
A. H. He was first buried at Malfn (or 
Bélin), then at Darwishabad, then at 
Harat. His biography is given in Jami’s 

yafhdé ud Uns, and he is not to be con- 


founded with the saint Zainuddin Taibaédi, 
mentioned above on p. 366, note 2. 

* Badaéoni says (III, p. 385), that 
Wafai was for some time in Kashmir, 
went to Lahor, and entered the service of 
Zain Khan (p. 344). According to the 
Atashkadah, he belonged to the "Im&d- 
iyah Kurds, and was brought up at 
Tofahan ; his Ruba’is are good. I- 
stin{ calls him a Turk, and states that 
Woafai at first was an wtétikash (a man 
who irons clothes). From a fault in his 
eye, he was called Wa/dé i kor, ‘the blind 
Lea a 

‘‘ His impudent flat was prover. 
bial.” Dédghistdént. = 

* As, for example, love grief. 
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I am secure from the dangers of life: no one deprives the street- 


beggar of his bareness. 


1. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour;* why 


should I uselessly put on an armour ? 


2. Flash of death, strike first at me! I am no grain that brings an ear 


to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 


as & companion. 


80. Shaikh Sa’qi’* 
He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazéir. He has acquired some know- 


ledge. 


1. I became a cloak to ryin, Sagi, and like the Ka’bah, a placo of 


belief and heresy. 


2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among the 


hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 


31. Raft”? of Késhan.* 


His name is Haidar. He is well acquainted with the ars poetica, and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tarikhe. 


* I. ¢., aplace where man is not pro- 
because he does not expect an 
arrow from that side. 

® Badaoni also calls him Jazderf, ¢. ¢. 
from the islands. His father, Shaikh 
Ibrahim, was a distinguished lawyer, and 
was looked upon by the Shi’ahs as a Muj- 
tahid. He lived in Mashhad, where Saqf 
was born. Saqi received some education, 
and is an ble ety He came from 
the Dak’hin to Hindustan, and is at pre- 
sent [in 1004] in Bengal. 

* His full name, according to Taqi i 
Auhadi, is Amir Rafi’uddin Haidar. r) 
was & Tabétibé Sayyid of Kashan. The 
Madsir 1 Rahkimé states that he left Per- 
sia in 999, on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered at the hand of the 
king of, Persia, went from Gujrét in 
company with Khwajah Habibullah to 
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Léhor, and was well received by Akbar. 
For the ¢tdért{kh, mentioned above on p. 
549, note 8, Faizi gave him 10,000 Rupees. 
After a stay of a tew years in India, he 
returned to his country, but suffered ship- 
wreck near the Mukrén coast, in which he 
not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of Rupees, but also (as Badéoni 
spitefully remarks) the copies of Faizi’s 
poetical works which he was to have dis- 
tributed in Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p- 58) says that Haidar was drowned ; but 
the fact 1s, that he was saved, and re- 
turned to India. His losses created much 
sympathy, and he received,atAkbar’s wish, 
valuable presents from the Amirs. From 
the KhanKh&n&n alone, he got, at 
various times, about a lakh. After some 
time, he again returned, his two sojourns 
in India having lasted about eight lunar 
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My heart is sensitive, you cruel one; what remedy is there for me? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—what can I do? 


1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant; I am plunged 
into crime [love], and think that thou art forgiving. 
2. {le calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 


name pleases thee most. 


82. Ghairati’ of Shiraz. 


His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 


Tam smitten by tho eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.’ 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 


the days of the wretched bitterer.® 


I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 


against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a hundred 


Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 


from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 


envy is changed to love. 


years. He went to Makkah and Madi. 
nah, where he staved four years. In 
1013, he returned to Kash4n, found favor 
with Shak ’Abbas, and received some 
rent-free lands in his native town. Ac- 
cording to the Atashkadah, he died in 
1032 A. H., the ¢drzkh of his death being 
the Arabic words, ‘wa kdna zalika ft 
sanah.’ His son, Mir Hashim i Sanjar 
is mentioned on the next page; and 
Tahir i Nacr&badi mentions in his Taz- 
kirah another son of the name of 
Mir Ma’cum, a friend of Mulla Aujf. 
MSS. often give his name wrongly 


is), Rafigi. 

* The Atashkadah says that Ghairati 
travelled about in Iraq, went to Hindu- 
stan,and lived after his return in Kashan, 
where he fell in love with a boy of a re- 
spectable family. From fear of the boy's 
relations he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

2 Because the heart only was broken. 

* That is, my beloved boy causes the 
greatest mischief among the hearts of 
men. 
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I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous; for there 


is but one cruel tyrant in these regions." 


33. Ha lati’ of Térdn.* 


His name is Yadgar. 


He is a selfish man. 


Leave me to my grief! I find rost in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Qh that life remained but a moment within me! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


84. Sanjar of K4sh4n.*® 
He is the son of Mir Haidar, the riddle-writer. He has a tasto for 


poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


* No boy is lovelier than the beloved 
of the poet. Ifthe poet, therefore, sees 
another man love-sick, he gets jealous : his 
beloved boy must have bestowed favours 
on the other man. 

* Badéoni says that his father was a 

t,and wrote under the name of Wadzhi. 
adgfr traced his descent from Sultan 
Sanjar; but the Tabaqdt calls him a 
Chaghtai. He served in Akbar’s army. 

** His son, JalAl Khan, had the fakhal- 
tue of Bagéi, though from his unprofit- 
ableness he styled himself Ruswdi, ‘the 
blackguard.’ He gave his father poison 
from his mother on account of a fault,” 
and Akbar ordered him from Kashmfr 
to Lahor, where he was executed by the 
Kotwal. 

The Akbarnémah (Lucknow Edition, 
III, p. 486) says that Y4dgar served in 
993 in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir 
HAlati of Gilan. 

® Sanjar came in 1000 A. H. from Per- 
sia to India, and met his father (p. 593). 
For some crime, “to mention which is 


not proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. 
When again set free, he went to Ahmad- 


‘&bad ; but not thinking it wise to remain 


there, he went to Ibrahfm ’Adil Shah of 
Bijapur. Some time after, he received, 
through the influence of his father, a call 
from Shah ’Abbas of Persia to return. 
But before he could leave, he died at 
sa be in 1021 A. H. Regarding the 
value of his poems people hold opposite 
opinions. Madsirs Rahimi. 

The Khizdnah + ’Amirah and Mr. 
T. W. Beale of Agrah, the learned author 
of the Miftah uttaw4rikh, give the follow- 
ing verse as tdrikh of Sanjar’s death 
(metre Muzdrs’)— 


C5 yF ple ype slboly oiSs) 

The king of literature has thrown 
away the royal umbrella, 

of which the words pddishdh 3 sakhun 
give 1023; but as the padishah throws 
away the umbrella, we have to subtract a 
w, or 2; for the figure of the Arabic » 
if inverted, looks like an umbrella, 
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T came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprietics, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 


wailing gong under my arm.’ 


I am jealous, and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 


I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas! none is 


now left of Majnun’s tribe.’ 


Sorrows rush from evory side on my heart without first knocking at 


the door. 


I cannot help it: my house lies on the highway. 


35. Jazbi’® 
His name is Pédishéh Quli, and he is the son of Sh4h Quli Khén 


Naranji of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 


See how extremely jealous Iam. My bewilderment leaves me, if any one 
alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes my bewilderment. 


1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the wine- 
bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my heart]. 

2. O Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance! 


36. Tashbyhi’ of Kashén.* 


His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the Mahmidis; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present condi- 


2 T. e., love has made the poet forget 
his faith, and he has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christiansin many 
eastern countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

® The poet only is atrue lover. He 
alone resembled Majnin. 

® The Tazkirahs give no details regard- 
ing Jazht. His father has been men- 
tioned above on p. 480; and from the 
Akbarnamah (III, p. 612) we know that 
Padishah Qulf served in Kashmir under 
Qasim Khan (p. 380). ‘Jazbi’ means 
‘attractive’; a similar takhallue is ‘ Maj- 
zib, ‘ one who is attracted by God’s love.’ 


Badaoni (III, 213) ascribes the last 
verses given by Abulfazl to Padishah 
Quili’s father. 

“ The Atashkadah calls him “ Mfr 
"Ali Akbar Tashbihf. Though a decent 
man, he was singular in his manners, and 
was not widely known. Whilst in Hindu- 
stan he tried to improve the morals of 
the people, dressed as a Fagir, and did 
not visit kings.” Daghistani says that 
he was a heretic, and lived for forty years 
in Hindtst4n a retired life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Badéoni (III, 204) 
has the following notice of him. ‘‘ He 
came twice or three times to Hindustan, 


Ere ee meee a 
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tion. The Masnawi entitled ‘Zarrah o Khurshid,’ ‘ the Atom and the Sun,’ 


is written by him. 


a] 


Dust of the grave-yard, rise for once to joy! Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt: I recognize thee when thy figure 


shines forth. 


Pass some day by the bazar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy crimes 
at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.’ 


and returned home. Just now (A. H. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the people to heresies, advising them to 
follow the fate of the Bas&khwanis (vide 
above, p. 453). He told Shaikh Abulfazl 
that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked 
him to introduce him to the emperor, to 
whose praise he had composed an ode, 
the end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct his policy 
to the overthrow of the so-called or- 
thodox, in order that truth might assume 
its central position, and pure mono- 
theism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abulfazl, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Nuqtawi 
sect and their manner of writing the 
letters (singly, not joined, as it appears 
from the following]; all which is hypocri- 
sy, dissimulation, (¢azriq) and agreement 
of the numerical value of the letters. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk (vide above p. 480) 
discovered that ‘ Tashbihi’ has the same 
numerical value [727] as ‘ Tazriqi,’ ‘the 
hypocrite.’ Tashbihi has composed a 
Diwan. When I wrote my history, he 
once gave me, in Abulfazl’s presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmud of Bas&khwan, 
and I looked at it. The preface was as 
follows—‘ O God! who art praiseworth 

(Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call 
upon Thee. There is no other God but 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 
are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of all his works...... 


[the text is unintelligible]. He knows 
Himself; but we do not know ourselves, 
nor Him. He is an existence not exist- 
ing except through Himself, and a place 
of existence independent of others; aa He 
is the most merciful. Question,-— What is 
meant by ‘nature?’ Answer,—what peo- 
le call creation or nature, is God, &c., &e. 
irt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
such stuff! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course ‘the four mugtahs.’ At 
the end of the pamphlet, I saw the follow- 
ing—' This has several times been writ- 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtabid 
M, {, r, "A, i i, A, k,b,a,r, T, a, sh, b, 1, 
h, i, the Amini, the last, the representa- 
tive.’ And the rest was like this—may 
God preserve us from such unbelief !” 

“The Atom and the Sun’ is a mystical 
subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sunray and love it, and are emblematical 
of man’s love to God. But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the poem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculiar views of the 
emperor. 

2 This verse is an example of a well- 
known rhetorical figure. The word ‘ re- 
tribution’ leads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed the blood of believers ; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans- 
fer the rewards of their meritorious 
actions to him, and thus buy up his 
crimes. 
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O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou hast 
not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening meal.’ 


1. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 


grave-yard. 


2. I like to dwell in a grave-yard, because dwelling in a grave-yard 


lies before our sight. 


The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring !—all other hands are empty.’ 


37. Ashki’ of Qum.* 
He is a Tabatib&é Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 


perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 


(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 


one bears with me but death. 


2 The sun looks round like a loaf; the 
warm oven is the heat of the day. 

9 In allusion to a game, in which the 
players secretly pass a ring from one to 
another, and another party has to find 
where the ring is. ‘The ring is with 
Tashbihf’, ¢. ¢., he has chosen truth, he is 
the elect. 

® We know from the Haft Iqlim that 
Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
’Ali, Mubtasib (public censor) of Qum in 
Persia. Ashki’s elder brother Mir Huzi- 
Ti also is known as a poet. Ghazali’s 
fame and success (vide p. 568) attracted 
Ashki to India, but he did not meet Gha- 
zali. The number of his verses exceeded 
ten thousand; but when on his death- 
bed, he gave his several Diwans to Mir 
Judai (vide p. 690) to arrange. Mir 
Judai, however, published whatever he 
thought good in his own name, and threw 
the remainder into water. Tariqi of 


Sawah alludes to this in the following 
epigram— 


gs by ofl gt 
cmmyt E48 yd wipe ldo 
—ityto yl—@ odlely > —h 


Thou hast killed poor Ashkt, 

And I wonder at thy crime being hidden, 
With thee four Diwdne of his remained, 
And what remains of thy poems, is kis. 


Daghisténi says that Ashki died in 
Mir Judai’s house, and he ascribes the 
epigram to Ghazéli; but as he only 
quotes a hemistich, the statement of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlim is preferable. 

Badaoni says that Ashki’s poems are 
full of thought, and that he imitated (ta- 
tabbu’) the poet Acafi. He died at Agrah. 
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Ashki, I think, my tears have turned watchers; for whenever I think 


of him, they rush into my face.* 


88. Asi’ri’ of Rai,? 


His name is Amir Q4zi. He is a man of education. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his cunning. 
The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 


I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 


properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 


breathe in my breath. 


89. Fahmi’ of Rai [(Tahran],* 


Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of the 


tavern. 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 


reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 


40. Qaidi’ of Shiniz.* 
He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


2 So do the watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up against Ashki, when he 
declares his love. 

® Asiri was, according to Badaonf, an 
educated man,and the best pupil of Hakim , 
al-Mulk (p. 542). But the climate of 
India did not agree with him, and he did 
not find much favor with the emperor. 
He, therefore, returned to Rai, his home, 
where he died (3. e., before 1004, A. H). 

* Baddoni gives three puets of the 
name of Fahmi—l, Fahmi of Tabrano, 
who travelled much, and was for some 
time in India; 2, Fahmi of Samargand, 
son of Nadiri, an able riddle-writer, who 
was also for some time in India; 3, Fahmi 


of Astrabéd, who died at Dihli. The 


Madsir + Rahimi mentions a Fahmi of 
Hurmuz (Ormuz), well known in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, present- 
ed an ode to the KhanKhandn, got a 
present, and returned. Daghistani men- 
tions a fifth Fahmi from Kashan, and a 
sixth, of whom he gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqat and Daghistani ascribe 
the same verse to Fahmi i Tahran{, which 
Abulfazl gives to Fahmi of Rai, the 
identity of both is apparent. In fact, it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him ‘of Rai,’ because no Taz- 
kirah follows him. 

* Qaidi came from Makkah to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. Once, 
at a court assembly, he spoke of the injus- 
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As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had jealousy 


as a companion. 


2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 


my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone! I want a flash of madness to strike my 
soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1, Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
beforo me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen, 


41. Pairawi’ of S4wah.? 


His name is Amir Beg. 


He was a good painter. 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols is a drunkenness ; let men be careful whom to give it! 


O God! I cannot reach the world of tho ideal; forgive me if I 


worship form.’ 


tice of the Ddgk o Mahalli-Law, on 
which Akbar had set his heart (vide p. 
242), and fell into disgrace. He wander- 
ed about for some time as Fagir in Bianah 
District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri, 
suffering from piles, A quack, whom he 
consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Baddont. 

Déghistani says that he was a friend 


of ’Urfi, and died in A. H. 992. 

? Pairawi imitated the poet Acafi. He 
wrote a poem on‘ Form and Ideal,’ of 
which Abulfazl has given the first verse, 
and completed a Diwan of Ghazals. 

This verse, the beginning of Pairawi's 
‘Form and Ideal,’ contains the rhetorical 
figure istihidi, because it gives the title 
of the poem. 
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42, Ka’mi‘, of Sabzwér.' 


His mind is somewhat unsettled. 


If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 


turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 


Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 


Have you ever seen such a sight ? 


a= 


I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame: the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 


43. Paya’mi’.’ 
His name is ’Abdussalém. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge; but he is not clear to himself. . 


Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target? 
2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 


laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 


> Kami's father, Khwéjah Yahya, was 
a grocer (bagqdi), and livedin the Mai- 
dan Mahallah of Sabzwar, in Khurasin. 
Occasionally he wrote poems. When the 
Uzbaks took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went 
to India, and left K4mi, then twelve years 
old, with one of his relations in Sabzwar. 
At the request of his father, Kami came 
to India, and was frequently with the 
KhanKhanan. He went afterwards 
back to Khurd&sin, and the author of the 
Madsir i Rahimi saw him, in 1014, in 
Harat. In travelling from Harat to his 
house, he was killed by robbers, who 
earricd off the property which he had 
acquired in the KhanKhénan's service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems 
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are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded. 

" Baddoni also mentions him; but he 
wrongly calls Qumt, ‘from the town of 
Qum. He says, Kami is a young man 
and has just come to India (1004); his 
thoughts are bold. 

* Payémi, according to Daghistani, 
was a pupil of the renowned ’Allami 
Dawwani. He was for a long time Vazir 
to Shah ’Alé ul-Mulk ibn i Nurul-dahr of 
Lar. His services wero afterwards dis- 
nee with, and a Jew of the name of 

a’qub was appointed instead. But this 
change was not wise; for soon after, Shah 
"Abbas sent an army under Iléh Virdi 
Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazar.’ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the wrong way. 


1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].” 
He is a cloth-weaver from Harét. He generally composes Ruba’is. 


1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 


his beloved what burning grief is. 


2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 


the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear: , 
2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 


I, too, shall raise my head in courtship.® 


45. Qudsi’ of Karbalé, Mir Husain.* 
I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street; for they have made 


friendship with a man like me. 


I am in misery; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were in stead of me to suffer for one night the grief of being separated from 


him [the beautiful boy ]. 


2 Yusuf means here ‘life’; pit, ‘ non- 
existence’; bazar, ‘ existence.’ 

® Sayyid Muhammad's poetical name 
is Fikri, the ‘ pensive.’ He came, accord- 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India; 
and his excellent ruba’is induced people 
to call him the ‘ Khayy4m ofthe age,’ or 
‘Mir Ruba’f.” He died on his way to 
Jaunpur, in 973, the ¢drtkh of his death 
being Mir Rubd’'t safar namid. 

® This verse reminds me of a verse 
by Kalim, I think, (metre Rajas)— 


dold ypS meds aS yA Cals jy) 


Ji: 30 Ula yes nyt ge pole 525 ups 

Each man, on the day of resurrection, 
will seize a book [the book of deeds]. 
L, too, shali be present, with my sweet- 
heart's picture under my arm. 

* Daghistani says that Mir Husain’s 
father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi 
was agreat friend of Muhammad Khan, 
governor of Harft. Baddoni (III, 376) 
says that Mir Muhammad Sharif Naw4i, 
Qudai's brother, also came to India, and 
Fes a short time ago,” 4, ¢. before 1004, 
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Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for my 


being or not being? 


46. Haidari’, of Tabriz.’ 
He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 


liberally. 


Shew no one my black book of sorrows; let no one know my crimes 


[love]. 


O Haidari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 


leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


’ Haidari was three times in India. 
The first time he came, he was young, and 
found a patron in Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Nishdpir (vide above, p. 363). 
His company, says the Haft Iqlim, was 
more agreeable than his poems. The 
Masnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Sa'di’s Bostén, is insipid, and remained 
unknown. Though he made money in 


India, he said— 
prin oF 9 gol oh roll Jo 
prise oe wie» & Jo l=" 
OS pti! wofg Kagay Say aS eile 
priae pol pF 5 pylao pol 


On his second return to India, he found 
s patron in the Kh4n i A’zam (p. 3265), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode. Muhammad Khan Atgah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akbar presented him with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. The 
third time he came to India, he attached 
himself to the Kh&4nKh&nan, whom he 
accumpanied on his expedition to Gujrat 
(p. 335), and received liberal presents for 
an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He 
returned to Kadshén, the governor of 
which town, Agh& Khizr Nahawandi 
(brother of the author of the Madsir ¢ 
Htahimé) befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just, been destroyed by the Turks of Rim, 

settled in ‘Iraq, at a place called in the 
MSS. ,£), which for ite excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in’ Iraq or Khur- 
&sin. About that time Shah ‘Abbds 
came to the, place to hunt pheasants 
(Zabg). It happened that the king's own 


a 


falcon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwish, who, notwithstand- 
ing that the king had gone personally 
to his house, refused to open the door. 
“The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath 
rose in high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
which was happily prevented through 
Haidart’s influence. The same falcon was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from .6); 


and the king, out of love for the animal, 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill, which has now become a place of re- 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. Haidarf died there, 
beloved by all, in A. H. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled 
Lnsdn-ul-ghaw in praise of his teacher, 
the poet Liséni, who had been attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled Saheo-wl-Lisdéa, 
‘the Slip of the Tongue,’ which was 
written by his base pupil Mir Sharif i 
Tabrizf. The Madsir: Rahimé gives a 
few es from the book. 

D&ghistani says that the poet Darwish 
Haidar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as Maul4né Hai- 
darf of Tabriz, who is sometimes called 
‘Yazd{’ from his friendship with Wahshf 
of Yazd. 

Samri, Haidari’s son, came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by 
the KhéonKhénan Mir Sdmdn of his 
household. He was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the Dak’hin wars, 
when with Shahnaw&z Khan, the son of 
his patron, 
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47. Sa@mri’ 


He is the son of the preceding. Tis versification is good. 


My disgrace has made mo famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well-known; perplexed I ask mysclf why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 


48. Farebi’, of Rai (?).' 
His name is Shapir. We is a good man, but isin bad circumstances. If 


he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; I sit 
in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sich. 

2. Itis not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 


shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 
2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot 


plungo into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusu‘ni’, of Shir4z.? 


His namo is Mahmud Beg. 
also astronomy well. 


1 The second verse shews that the ¢a- 
khallug of the poet is Shapur. Farebi 
is scarcely known. With the exception of 
Daghistani’s work, which merely men- 
tions that Farebi lived during the reign of 
Akbar, I have not found his name in the 
Tazkirahs. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 52) 
mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
is said to have died in 944A. H., he must 
be another poet. The name of his birthplace 
is doubtful; the MSS. of the Ain have 
Rai, Rahi, and Dihi, or leave out the word, 
as Daghistani has done. ‘ Rézi’ is the 


He is an excellent accountant, and knows 


usual form of the adjective derived from 
‘ Rai,’ the well-known town in Khurasan. 

? Abulfazl says that Fusuni was from 
Shiriz; Badaoni and Tagi call him Yaz- 
di; and Daghisténi and the A’tashkadah 
say that he came from Tabriz. Badaéoni 
says that Fustint came over Tattah and 
entered the service of the emperor, and 
Daghistani adds that he also served under 
Jahangir and Shéhjahan as Mustanfi. 
The Mir-at ul ’Alam mentions a Fusuni, 
who was an Amir under Jahangir and 
had the title of Atzal Khan, 
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When the eye has once learned to see [to love], it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses ita rest. 


- The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart like 
a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye; for the 
eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 


Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the spec- 
tators. 


1. If I flee from thy cruelties, tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ?* 


50. Na’diri’, of Turshiz.? 


I am as if blind and err about seeking for something. I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nédiri, I complain of no one: I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


2 The original contains a pun on kAdk Daghistani mentions three poets of the 
, and gard, which I cannot imitate. name of Nadiri—(1) Nadiri of Samar- 
® The author of the Haft Iqlim says gand, who came to Humayin in India, 
that Nadiri went two years before the (2) a Nadiri from Shustar; and (3) a 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, 4. e. in Nadiri from Sialkot. 
1000, to Indig; but he does not know Turshiz, or ‘l'urshish, lies near Nishé- 
what became of him. pur. 
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51. Nau’i’, of Mashhad.’ 
He is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up: 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this stage 


[love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass even 


appears veiled. 


If that be Mangir’s love, do not grieve, O heart. 


minded man is fit to love.? 


Not every weak- 


Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.* 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Nau’{, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 


lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 


' Mullé Muhammad Riza comes from 
Khabtshén near Mashhad. On his ar- 
rival in India, says the Maasir i Rahimi, 
he found a patron in Mirz&é Yusuf 
Khan of Mashhad (p. 346); but soon 
‘after, he entered the service of the Khan- 
Kh&n&n (p. 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burhanpur. For 
his Sdgindmah, the KhanKhanan 
gave him an elephant and a present of 
10,000 Rupees. He also composed several 
odes in praise of the prince. Some peo- 
ple say that his poems are like the shutur 
o gurbah, +. e. you find chaff and grains 
together; but most people praise his 
poems. The Khizanah i ’Amirah says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz 0 Guddz 
is quite sufficient to establish his fame 
as a great poet. This poem, of which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Nau'i had 
not yet arranged his Qacidahs and Gha- 


zals in form of a dfw&n, when he died 
in 1019, at Burhdnpir. 

Badaoni says that he claims descent 
from Hazrat Shaikh Haji Muhammad of 
Khabushan ; but his doings belie his claim. 
He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) 
with the youngest prince. 

® Manoir attained a high degree of 
pantheistic love; he saw God in every- 
thing, and at last proclaimed ‘ An& alhagq,’ 
‘I am God, —for which he was killed. 
The poet here accuses Mancir of weak- 
ness, because he proclaimed his love; he 
should have kept it to himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 555, note 1). 

* The poet means by the looking-glass 
the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woful figure; but does not 
become one with him. 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust 
atoms that play in the sunray are in love 
with the sun. 
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52. Ba’ba’ Ta‘lib, of Icfahan.’ 
He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 


I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 


impression. 


It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 


it is filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.? 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and yet 
askest ‘ what does it matter ?? Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivest me 
away, and yet askest ‘What does it matter ?” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation has 
made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.* 


53. Sarmadi’, of Isfahén.* 


His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 


understands arithmetic. 


1 According to the Haft Iqlim, Babé 
Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. en Akbar annexed the pro- 
vinoe, he came to Hindustan, where he 
was much liked, The Madsir i Rahimf 
says that he was often in the company of 
Hakim Abulfath (p. 424), Zain Khan 
Kokah (344), Abulfazl, and Shaikh Faizi; 
at present, s. ¢. in 1025, he is Cadr of Guj- 
rat. Badaoni says that he was nearly 
eight (twenty?) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered Akbar’s service. 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to *Ali Rai, ruler of Little Tibbat. On 
his retarn, he gave Abulfazl a treatise on 
the wonders of that land, which was 
inserted into the Akbarndmah. His 
pe are good, and breathe fine feeling. 

he Igbdlndmah (Bibl. Indica Edition, 
p- 133) confirms these remarks, and adds 
that Babé Talib died in the end of Ja- 
hangir’s reign, more than a hundred years 


old. 


* Vide p. 660, note 1. 

® This Rubé’i pleased Jahdngir so 
much, that he entered it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Igbdlndmah, 
loc. cit. 

* Muhammad Sharif was mentioned 
above on p. 516, No. 344, as a commander 
of Two Hundred. Baddonf says that he 
was at first Chaukinawis, and is at pre- 
sent (+. ¢., 1004) with Sharif i A’muli 
(p. 452) in Bengal. He used at first to 
write under the takhallug of ‘ Faizi ;’ but 
in order to avoid opposition to Faizf, 
Abulfazl’s brother, he choag that of Sar- 
madi. Badaéoni looked upon him asa 
heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. II, 
336). From the Akbarnémah we see that 
Sharif served in the 3lst year in Kash- 
mir, and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. 
In 1000, he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif i A’mulf, and in the beginning of 
1001, we find him fighting in Oris4 against 
Rim Chandr, R&jah of Khurdah. Dé- 
ghist4ni says, he died in the Dak’hin. 


Fortune has beon faithful in my time; I am the memorial tablet of 


Fato’s faithfulfulness. 


I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth to see 


the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 
2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 


of the zephyr’s going and coming. 


3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the beau- 
tiful boy]; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 


sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrec- 
tion; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 


54. Dakhli’, of Icfahdn.’ 


He is a man without solfishness, and of reserved character. 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


2 The Maasiri Rahimi is the only work 
in which I have found a notice of this 
poet. His nameis Malik Abmad, and he 
was the son of Malik ul Muldk Magqetid 
’Ali, proprietor of Werkopii, twelve 
farsakhs trom I¢fahain. (‘The MS. be- 
longing to the Society had originally 
Derkopai; but the author appears to 
have corrected thed toa w). His mother’s 
father was the great Shaikh Abul Qasim, 
who had such influence with Tahmasp 
that several legacies (auqgdf) in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred 
to him, and of other foundations he was 
appointed Mutawalli. His circumstances 
thus became affluent, and so many der- 
vishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, &c., collected around him, that 
people persuaded Tuhmasp that Abul 
Qitsim was bent on rebellion or heresy. 
He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a 


Though 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which 
procured him a pension. In this poem, 
which the Madsir has partly preserved,the 
village is called Kuhpayah. In his re- 
tirement, he used to write under the vom 
de plume of Amri, and employed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he 
received from Abul Qasim the takhallug 
of ‘ Dakhii.’ After having attended on 
his maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
Ahmad went to Icfahan, where he gained 
a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was for 
five years in Akbar’s service. In 1003, 
he went to the Dak’hin, and found a 
patron in the KhanKh&nd4n, in whose 
service he was in 1025, when the Maasir 
i Rahimi was written. He also was @ 
good soldier. ° 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half way between the 
Ka’bah and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 


evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 
2. They say that griof is followed by joy, but this is an error: I know 


but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 


55. Qa’sim Arsla’n, of Mashhad.” 


He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 


and spends it in a genial way. 


I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits: for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 


look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am I worth now when a single look from 


thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 


wonderful, what a freshness ! 


56. Ghayu’ri’, of Hicér.” 
Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 


his life. 


2 Aralan is QAsim’s nom-de-plume. 
He chose this name, because his father 
claimed descent from Arslan Jazib, an 
Amir of Mahmid of Ghazni. The family 
came from Tis, and Qisim was brought 
up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, 
and excelled in ¢drikhs. Badaoni quotes 
an ode written by Arslin on the Mountain 
of Ajmir, He died in 995, probably in 
L&hor. D&ghist&ni says, he died at Ah- 
madabad. Vide oF 103. 

* Ghayiirt is 
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edin the Akbarnémah 


Mulla Ghayitri, and Daghistanf calls him 
Ghaytri of Kabul. This shews that he 
came from Higar in KAbul, and not from 
Higdr Firtzah. The Haft Iqlim tells us 
that Ghayuri was at first in the service 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
of his patron, he entered Akbar’s service, 
and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of 
One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass catastrophe 
(p. 345). 
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When longing directs its way to that door [love], it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 


1. Tho door of Shih Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. Andif I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But becauso beards, liko crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore, have no pluce in a paradise.’ 


57. Qa’simi’, of Mazandaréan.? 


He lives as a Fagir and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2, The wino of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 


58. Sheri’.* 


He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name; nay, he made me 
quite beside myself. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desiro found access impossible in this dense crowd. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


1 Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers born in Kokuwal in the Panjab (Bart 
to shave off their beards; evde p. 207. Dub). His father’s name was Maulana 
? Daghistani mentions a Qasim of Yahyé. He belonged to a tribe called in 
Mazandaran. Qiasimi seems to be an Badaoni * Maji.’ 
unknown poct. Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 994, 
* Mulla Sherf has been mentioned in the Khaibar Pass. 


above, pp. LUG, 197, 202, 204. He was _ 
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1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


58. Rahi’, of Nishdpur. 


His name is Khwajah Jan. He is a good man. 


1. O Rahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief]; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 
2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 
* * * * * * 


The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places to his 
Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim of Giunabad ; 
Zamir of Icfahan; Wahshi of Bafah; Muhtashim of Kashaén; Malik of 
Qum ; Zuhiri of Shiréz ; Wali Dasht Bayazi; Neki ; Cabri; Figari ; Huziri; 
Qazi Nuri of Icfahan; Cafi of Bam; Taufi of Tabriz; and Rashki of 
Hamadan. - 

AYN 30 (concluded). 


THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.’ 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 
harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to those 
who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 


> Wo have to distinguish goyandahk, of Tinsen. Bakhshii also lived at the 


singers, from khwdnandahs, chanters, and 
sdzandaks, players. The principal singers 
and musicians come from Gwéliar, Mash- 
had, Tabriz, and Kashmir. <A few come 
from Transoxania. The schools in Kash- 
mir had been founded by Irani and Ti- 
rani musicians patronized by Zain ul 
* Abidin, king of icastiniit: The fame of 
Gwaliér forits schools of music dates from 
the time of Rajah Man Tunwar. During 
his reign lived the famous Naik Bakhshu, 
whose «melodies are only second to those 


‘Akbar’s service. 


court of Rajah Bikramajit, Man’s son; 
but when his patron lost bis throne, he 
went to Rajah Kirat of Kalinjar. Not 
long afterwards, he accepted a call to 
Gujrat, where he remained at the court 
of Sultan Bahadur (1526 to 1536, A. D). 
Islem Shah also was a patron of music. 
His two great singers were Ram Das and 
Mahapater. Both entered subsequently 
Mahapater was once 
sent as ambassador to Mukund Deo 
of Orisa. 
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His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 


who practise this enchanting art. 


Hindus, Tranis, Tiranis, Kashmiris, both men and women. 


There are numerous musicians at court, 


The court 


musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, and sobriety in others. 
A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 
1. Miyan Tansen,’ of Gwaliar. A singer like him has not been in 
India for the last thousand years, 


Biz Bahadur, ruler of Maélwah, a singer without rival [p. 428}. 


2. Baba Ramdas,’ of Gwaliir, a singer. 
, 3 Subhan Khan, of Gwliar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwaliar, a singor. 

5. Miyén Chand, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan Dhéri, sings.* 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwaliar, plays on the sarmandal. 
9, 
10. Shihab Khén, of Gwalidr, performs on the bin. 


11. Datd Dhari, sings. 


12. Sarod Khin, of Gwiliar, sings. 


18. Miyan Lal,* of Gwaliar, sings. 


14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 


15. Mull& Is-haq Dhari, sings. 


16. Ust& Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (nat). 
17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the din. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babi Ram Dis, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwiliar, sings. 


91. Rangsen, of Agrah, sings. 


1 Regarding Tansen, or Tansain, or 
Tansin, vide p. 406. Ram Chand is said 
to have once given him one kror of tankahs 
asa present. Ibrahim Sur in vain persuaded 
Tansen to come to Agrah. Abultazl men- 
tions below his son Tantarang Khan; 
and the Padishahnamah (IJ, 5—an in- 
teresting passage) mentions another son 
of the name of Bilas. 

2 Badaont (II, 42) says, Ram Das came 
from Lak’hnau. He appears to have 
been with Bairam Khan during his re- 
bellion, and he received once from him 
one lakh of tankahs, empty as Bairam’s 


treasure chest was. He was first at the 
court of Islem Shah, and he is looked upon 
as second only to Tansen, His son Sur 
Das is mentioned below. 

* hari means ‘asinger,’ ‘a musician.’ 

* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lal 
Kalawant (or Kaldnicat, i. e. the singer) 
died in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty 
or rather seventy years old. He had been 
from his youth in my father’s service. 
Oue of his concubines, on his death, pol- 
soned herself with opium. I have rarely 
seen such an attachment among Muham- 
madan women.” 
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22. Shaikh Dawan Dhart, performs on the karand. 

28. Rahmat ullah, brother of Mulla Is-hag (No. 15), a singer. 
24. Mfr Sayyid ’Ali, of Mashhad, plays on the ghtchak. 

25. Usta Yasuf, of Hardt, plays on the fambirah. 


26. Qasim, surnamed Kobh-bar.’ 


He has invented an instrument, 


intermediate between the gidius and the rubdd. 
27. Tash Beg, of Qipchdq, plays on the gibi. 
28. Sultan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 
29. Bahram Quli, of Hardt, plays on the ghichak. 
30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the fambirah. 
31. Ustaé Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 
$2, Usta Muhammad Amin, plays on the famburah. 
33. Hafiz Khwajah ’Ali, of Mashhad, chants. : 
34. Mir ‘Abdullah, brother of Mir ’Abdul Hai, plays the Qdntin. 
35. Pirzidah,’ nephew of Mir Daw4m, of Khurdsdn, sings and chants. 
36. Usta Muhammad Husain, plays the famburah.* 


2 Koh-bar, as we know from the P&- 
dish4hn4émah (I, d., p. 335) is the name of 
a Chaghtai tribe. nt e Nafdis ul Madsir 
mentions a poet of the name of Muham- 
mad Qasim Kohbar, whose nom-de-plume 
was Cabri. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, 

. 50 (where we have to read Koh-bar, 
or Guh-paz). 

* Pirzadah, according to Badaoni (III, 
318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takhallu¢e of Liwaéi. He was 
killed in 995 at Lahor, by a wall falling 
on him. . 

* The Maasiri Rahimi mentions the 
following musicians in the service of the 
Khan Khanén—Agh& Muhammad Naf, 
son of Haji Ismé'il, of Tabriz; Maulané 
Acwiti, of Tabriz; Ustad Mirzi "Ali 
Fathagi; Maulané Sharaf of Nish4pur, 
a brother of the poet Naziri (p. 579), 
Muhammad Mimin, alias Hahzak, a 
tamburah-player; and Hafiz Nazr, from 
Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah men- 
tion the following singers of Jahangir's 
reign—Jahangirdad; Chatr Khan; Par- 
wizdad; Khurramdad ; Mék’hui; Hamzah. 


During Sh&abjahén’s reign we find 
Jagnat’h, who received from Shahjah4n 
the title of Kabrdi; Dirang Khan ; and 
Lal Khan, who got the title of Gua- 
samundar (ocean of excellence). Lal 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of 
Tansen. Jagnat’h and Dirang Khan were 
both weighed in silver, and received each 
4500 Rupees. 

Aurangzib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court- 
historians. Music is against the Muham- 
madan law. Kh&fi Khan (II, 213) tells 
a curious incident which took place after 
the order had been given. The court- 
musicians brought a bier in front of the 
Jharok’hah (the window where the empe- 
rors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so loud as to attract 
Aurangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the 
bier. They said, ‘“ Melody is dead, and 
we are going to the graveyard.” “ Very 
well,” said the emperor, ‘“ make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it.” A short time after, the 
Jharok’hah also was abulished. 


Env oF YVotume I. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 32, note 1. 
Topak Maui, For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 351. 


Page 34, note 2. 
Quiry Kua’n. The correct year of his death is given on p. 354. 


Page 35, line 24. 


Ba’siauv’sy. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it 
means ‘ White Agate.’ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edi- 
tion, II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of ‘transparent Baébaghiri.’ Tahir Nacr&badi, in his Tazkirah, 
under Jalal, has the following. ‘“ When the case came on, he said to Mirz& Taqf, 
“I have often counted with the point of my penknife the Bébightri threads (the 
veins) of your eye—there are seventeen.” 


ty Lo parhie (serge 05 flyteld fps 1,80 af edhe 33 fp ots 59) 0 
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Page 44, last line. 


SaLaBIEs OF THE Becums. Under Shahjah4n and Aurangzib, the queens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtéz Mahall had 10 lak’hs per 
annum, and her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Aurang- 
zib gave the “ Begum Cahib” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nur Jahdn’s pension, vide p. 510, note 4. 


Page 48, note 1. 


Guipapan Beau. From Badéoni II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal 
aunt, 4. e. she was Huméytin’s sister. She was married to Khizr Khwajah; 
vide pp. 198, 365. 


Page 55, line 9, from below. 


Soron. Soron is the correct name of a town and Parganah in Sirkér Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (’Aligarh), near the Ganges. 
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Page 56, line 10. 


Panua’n. This I believe to be a mistake for ‘ Pathan,’ or ‘Pathankot.’ The MSS. 
have wlgigor wl¢ie, but as the initial siz in MSS. is often written with three dots 


below it, it is often interchanged with 4, and reversely. The spelling \., Au, 
Paithdn, for Pathan, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 


Page 65, note 1. 
Ki'ta’s. Mr. F. S. Growse, c. s., mmforms me that gilds is to the present day the 
Kashmiri term for cherries. 
Page 70, line 28. 


Manuwa’. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gul (Beames’ Edition, ‘ Races 
of the N. W. Provinces,’ II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 


Page 73, line 1. 


Pa’n Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the Ain (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abulfazl mentions 
another kind of pan, called Mak’hi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 


Page 78, last line. 


Qaicgu’rv’, Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fancu’ai’. According to Marco 
Polo, Fancur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Baris. 


Puge 81, note. 


Zi’rpa’D. This should be ZenBa’D, for zer t bdd, 2. e. ‘under the wind,’ leeward, the 
Persian translation as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Bdwah angia, ‘below 
the wind,’ by which the Malays designate the couutries and islands to the east of 


Sumatra. 


Khafi Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata, over both of which Tuli 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 


Page 87, note 2. 
(5ty5,5. I have since seen the spelling (5ty5,5 which brings us a step nearer to 


etymology. Jardq means ‘supcellex ;’ and kirk means ‘far.’ 
Page 88, line 1. 


Aumapa’sa’p. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Ahmadébdd is often 
called Ahmadabad i Gujrat. 


Page 88, line 19. 


Guia’s 1 NaqgsHBanp. We know from the Tazkirah of Tahir Nagrab&d{ that Ghias 
was born in Yazd. ‘ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which 
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there was among other figures that of a bear between some trees, to Sh&h ’Abbés 
(1585 to 1629), when s courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghids 
said on the spur of the moment. 


digte China RH Sh diate Chat dd 9 datyd 
“* The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness.” 
Bears in the Kast are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 


Upset BaF 99 my 


* A bear on the hill is an Avicenna,’ ¢. ¢. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Nacrabadi quotes some of Ghids’s verses. 


Page 94, middle. 


Corron Crotus. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abulfazi— 
Chautér was woven in Haweli Saharanpur. 
Sirf (af and Bhiraug, in Dharangéon, Khéndesh. 


Gangajal, in Sirkér G’horég’hat, Bengal. 
Mihrkul, in Allahabad, 


and Panchhtoliah was mentioned on p. 510, in connexion with NurJahga. 


Page 99, note 2, 


Apam 1 Harruaza’rr’. I find that this expression is much older than Abulfazl’s 
time. Thus Zi&uddin Barani in his preface to the Tdrikh ¢ Firtzshdhé (p. 6, 
]. 6), states that the Khbalifah ‘Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 


Page 101, note 6. 


AsnraF Kaan. A correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 389, 
He died in 983, not 973. 


Page 102, note I. 
Kuanpa’x. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 


a copy of the Zazkirat ul Aulid written by Khand4n in 920 A. H., and yet the 
Mir-4t ul "Alam gives 915 as the year of his death. 


Page 104, note 2, line 7. 

Becuv’. Though Bechi is a common Hindistani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchu, or Panji, vide p. 638. Baddonf (II, 64) 
gives as tdrikh of his death the words »=*) 21% and tells the reader to subtract 
the middle letter ("_, ), i.e. 971—2=969. Vide also my Essay on ‘ Badéonf 
and his Works,’ Journal, Asiatie Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 


Page 116, line 24. 


Sanera’u, Akbar's favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor, 
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Page 122, lines 22 to 29. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following-— 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Cibah of Agrah, 
in the jungles of Bayawén and Narwar, as far as Barér; in the QGubah of 
[4hdbad, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat’h) Ghora, Ratanpir, Nandanpir, 
Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Gubah of Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chan- 
deri, Santwas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, Garha, and Hariagarh ; in 
the Cubah of Bihar, about Rohtas and in Jhark’hand; and in the Cabah 
of Bengal, in Oris& and in Satgaon. The elephants from Pannah are the 
best. 

Page 171, note 1. 

Sulaiman Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 


Page 182, note 6. 


Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muharram, 978. Baddont I}, 132. Vide 
below. 


Page 193, line 2 from below, and note 3. 
In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146) 1 bave 
shewn that the unclear words in Baddoni’s text are,— 


‘the cunabula which is their time of mirth.’ 
By ‘cunabula’ the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, &c., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Lahor. 


Page 270, line 5 from below. 


The Cadr read the khutbah in the name of the new king, and thus the julis 
became a fact. HKhaft Khdn, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 


Page 272, line 13. 
Mavta’na’ ’Appun Ba’qr’. Vide p. 528, note 4. 


Page 309. 


AxBak’s WivEs. For Ragzyah the diminutive form Rugayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 
Sultan Salimah Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a Naqshband{ Khwajab. 
Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mtrzé Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirz4 (vide p. 464). 
Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention, (1) the daughter of Qazi Iss 
(p. 449); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324, Vide also Keane’s Agra Guide, 
p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn. ILI, 94); 
4) a daughter of Shamsuddin Chak (Akbarn. III, 659). 
Suita’y Mura’p. He was married to a daughter of Mirzé ‘Aziz Kokah (p. aos 
Their child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (Akbarn. ILI, 539, 552). 
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Surra’n Da’xya’t. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jumf&da I, 
979, not the 10th; but the MSS. continually confound f9o and pro. His first 


wife was a daughter of Sultan Khwajah (p. 423), by whom he had a daughter of 
the name of Sa‘édat Bani Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akbarn. III, 643). 


Page 310. 

Jana’nci’n's wives. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubérak Chak of Kashmfr; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir (Akbarn. ILI, 659) ; (3) another Kashmfri lady, 
mentioned in Akéarn. III, 639. 

I stated on p. 309, that Jahdngir’s mother was called Jodh B&i. This is wrong. 
Jodh Bai was the wife of Jahangfr and daughter of Mot’h Rajah of Jodhptir. There 
is little doubt that Jahangir’s mother (the Maryam uzzamédni) is the daughter of 
Rajah Bib4ri Mall and sister to Rajah Bhagwan Das. 


Page 314, last line. 


Dearth or Mi’aza’ Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Madsir ul Umard ; 
but from the Pddishdhndmak (II, 302) we see that Mirzé Rustam died on, ora 
few days before, the lsat Rabi’ I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that “ the 
manners (az2dé’) of the Mirzi did not correspond to his noble birth, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in his mother.” 

Page 315, line 11. 


Qarza’Qu’itu Turxs. The correct name is Qaréqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaghtai Dic- 
tionary gives Qaréyinilii. Vambéry (History of Bokharé, p. 265, note) mentions 
the Ustajlii, Shéml:i, Nikalli, Bahfrlti, Zulqadr, Kéjar, and Afshér, as the 
principal Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of Khurdsén. Qardqoinlii means ‘the black 
sheep tribe.’ 

Page 317, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Gundchir, aya, 
which lies S. E. of Jélindhar. The word azles yy , which the Bib]. Indica Edition 
of Badéon{ gives, contains ‘ Phillaur,’ which lies S. W. of Gunachiur, 

Page 324, note 1. 
I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwan mentioned in this 
note. It is more likely that he was a Shirwéni Afghan. 
Page 326, note. 
This note has been corrected on p. 406, line 10, and p. 416, note 1. 
Page 329, line 8 from below. 
Zrigavr, is the name of a Turkmén tribe; vide above. 
- Page 339, last line. 
GoeanpaH. Regarding the correct date of the battle vide p. 418, note 2, 
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Page 301. 
TopaR Matt. The Maasir ul Umara says that Todar Mall was born at Lahor. But 
it is now certain that Todar Mall was born at Laharpur, in Audh; vide Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 


Page 372, note. 
Miya'n Ka’t, The note is to be cancelled. Miyd4n Kal has been explained on 
p. 545, note. 
Page 373, line 22. 
Yu’sur Kaa’n. Regarding his death vide Tuzuk, p. 328. His son "Izzat Kh&n is 
wronvly called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the Pdd:shdhndmak (I, 5., p. 302) 
wc ss, His name was ’Aziz ullah ; hence his title Jzzat. 


Page 379, last line. 
Qa’sim Kua’n. I dare say, the phrase ‘Chamanaérféi Khurds4n’ merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 


Page 381, line 14. 
Ba’er Kua’n. He is often called ‘Khan Baqi Khan.’ 


Page 389, line 1. 


Mi’k Ba’sv’s. The spelling ‘ Uigur’ is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced ‘Ighur.’ The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 441, note. 


Page 398, line 10. 
Dastam Kua'n. Vambéery spells ‘ Dostum.’ 


Page 413. 


SuaikH Fari’> 1 Buxwa’ei’, That the name of Farid’s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
i Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the ‘ Bukhari Mosque’ in 
the town of Bib4r, which was built by Shaikh Léd, at the cost of Farid i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid's Jami’ 

Masjid in Faridabad,— 

wimals ology wie Blige Slee Guat} py) slh ogy 
wl petipe Sle y pas dys oleh a che eel Uplal 
lyse Ble pt MA aryl yng pep 9 ye 
wey ole cl EV? Sod ohare FAR jt gt pad od 
1. In the reign of Shdh Niruddin, a king who ts pious, just, and liberal, 
2. Murtaza Khdn, the unique one (farid) of the age and fasth, erected this 
religious building. 
3. He is honored, powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the 
king of men [Ali]. 
4. As Tarikh of this lasting structure, the words Khair ul Bigd issued from 
the pen. 
This gives 1014, A. H. 
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Page 424, line 24. 


Kawa’san Ta’ain Monamman. He is mentioned as a Sijisténi on p. 628, among , 
the Bakhshis. 


Page 431, note 1. 


Ma’su’s Kua’n Ka’sury’, This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the 
audacity to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I 
received, through Bébu RAjendréla Mitra, from Rajah Pramatha Nath, Rajah of 
Dighaputi, Réjshéhi. It was found in a rained mosque at a village, called 
Reaeisg: not very far from Dighaputi. 

LA papas doar? gil wl oled| Goss be ible ule; 5 ad, oS [yl 
dense wih glial wi 2) wid So Sly uit Ly mnie aS)o aly ola 
Elena  cytilel y aud dine gd ULEIE YE oye? 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultdn, the chief of 

Sayyids, Abul Fath Mukammad Ma'pim Khdn—May God perpetuate his kingdom 

jor ever, O Lord, O Thou who remainest ! by the high and exalted Khdn, Khdén 

Muhammad, son of Tid Muhammad Khén Qdqshdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 

Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); vide p. 439. 


Page 438, line 13. 
Saryrp Mcnammap. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 490. 


Page 4650, line 14. 
So’gat, There is every probability that Sorat’h, and not Strat, is intended. 


Page 456. 
Tue Gaxkx’Hars. Vide pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharw&lah and Dangalf (Sts, not Dang&li) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakk’har District, are noticed in E. Terry’s ‘ Voyage to 
East India’ (London, 1655, p. 88). ‘“ Kakares, the principal Cities are called Dekalee 
“and Purhola; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
“ Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus; it is the extremest part North under the Mogol’s 
** subjection.” 


De Laét also gives the same passage. 
Page 460, line 2. 
Yana’ Kua’n. The correct name is, I believe, Borfq Khan. Vide Vambéry’s 
‘ Bokhara’, p. 163. 
Page 493, line 10. 


*Kou’cH Ha’so. Regarding Ktich Hajo and Kuch Bihér and Mukarram Khan, vide 
my article on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1872, p. 64, 


Page 493, line 21. 


Grazvex Kna’n, of Jalor. 

“The Pahlunptir family is of Afghin origin, belonging to the Lohant tribe, and, 
it is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humaytin. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dihli; and from Akbar Suah, in A. D. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the 
chicf, obtained the title of Diwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Lahor. In A. D. 1682, Fath Khan Diwan received the province of Jalor, 
Sanchor, Pablunpur, and Disah from Aurangzib. Fath Khan died in 1688, leaving 
an only son, Pir Khan, who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rat’hors of 
Marwar, was compelled, in A. D. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with 
his family and dependants to Pahlunptr, where the family has remained ever since.— 
Selections, Bombay Government Records, No. XXV.—New Series, p. 15. 


Page 608, line 13 from below. 

Wactr’. This is wrong, and should be Hijri. Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, as 
correctly stated in the genealogical tree on p. 512, had two sons. The eldest is 
Agha Muhammad Tahir, whose nom-de-plume is Wacli, and Ghias Beg. 

Page 524, line 20. a 


Arr’ Qvui’ Bre Israsiv’. Vambéry spells Ustajla, which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe ; vide p. 619. 
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AYN I AKBARI. 


[The numbers refer to the pages; ». means ‘footnote.’ When names occur twice 


or several times on a page, they have been entered only once in the Tad. 
The geographical names form a separate Index.] 


Ase Bakr, son of Bahfdur Khan 
Qushbegi, 495. 

"Abbie Cafawi, Sh&h, converts people to 
Shi'ism, 446 ; 453, 603n. 

Abdals, the forty, 197, 197. 

Abdal Chak, 478. 

Abd&érkhanah, 565. 

"Abdi, of Nishaptr, a kAtib, 102. 

"Abdi Kor, 482. 

Abdul ’Alf Tarkhan, Mirzé, 361. 

*Abdul ’Azim, vide Sultan Khwajah. , 

’Abdul ’Aziz, of Dibli, 538, 

"Abdul ’Aziz, a kAtib, 103. 

“Abdul Baqi, Cadr, 275, 528, 541. 

"Abdul Bari, Khwajah, 507, 512. 

"Abdugcamad, Khwajah, Shirtngalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, 495 (No. 266). 

*Abdugcamad, Khwajah, of Kashan, 518, 
(No. 353). 

"Abduccamad, a kAtib, 102. 

"Abdul Ghaffar, of Dihli, 413. 

Abdul Ghaftir, Mirz4, 327. 

"Abdul Ghaftr, Shaikh, 538. 

*Abdul Ghanf, Shaikh, 547. 

"Abdul Hai, name of several kAtibs, 100, 
101, 103. 


"Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adl, 468, 471, 480 
(No. 230). 

"Abdul Hag, of Sabzwar, a kAtib, 101. 

“Abdul Karim, a k&tib, 102. 

"Abdul Karim Sindhi Amfr Kh&n, 472. 

"Abdul Khéliq KhawAfi, 447. 

"Abdullah A’shpaz, 100. 

‘Abdullah Cairafi, Khwaéjab, 100. 

"Abdullah Khan Barha, 392. 

"Abdullah Khan Firizjang, 492, 496, 
503, 505, 5137., 614. 

"Abdullah Khan Mughul, 309, 396 (No. 
76). 

"Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 2972. 465 
(No. 189). 

"Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 320 (No. 14), 
371. 

Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Bukhéré, 
411, 468. 

"Abdallah, Khwajah, son of Khw&jah 
*"Abdullatif, 423 (No. 109). 

Abdullah, Khwajah, Khwéjagan Khwa- 


jah, 423. 
"Abdullah Marw&rid, Khwijah, 528, 
583n. [613. 


"Abdallah, Mir, a kAtib, 108; a singer, 
"Abdullah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 


Abdullah Sarfaraz Khan, 492 (No. 257). 

Abdullah, son of Nizam Murtaza Khan, 
469. 

"Abdullah, Shaikh, son of Muhammad 
Ghaus, 457. 

*Abdullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 

Abdullah, Sultanof Kashghar, 322, 459. 

"Abdullah Sultanptiri, 544; vide Makh- 
dimul Mulk. 

’Abdullatif, Mir, of Qazwin, 447, 545. 

*Abdullatif, Mirza, 327. 

’Abdullatif, son of Naqib Khan, 449. 

"Abdul Majid, vide Acaf Khan. 

*Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, 36. 

*Abdul Matlab Khan, 403 (No. 83). 

"Abdul Mumin, Mir, 522 (No. 374). 

*Abdul Mugtadir, 469. 

*"Abdunnabi, (adr, 169, 173, 177, 185, 
187, 268, 272, 273, 490, 491, 546, 
547. 

"Abdul Qadir Akhund, 486, 545. 

’Abdul Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoni. 

"Abdul Qadir Jilani, 402. 

*Abdul Qadir, Mauléna, 544, 

’Abdul Qadir Sarhindi, 544. 

"Abdul Quddus, of Gango, 538, 546, 

*Abdurrabim Khalili, a katib, 100. 

*Abdurrahim Khar, 414, 454, 4552. 

*Abdurrahim,of Khwairazm, a katib, 102. 

*Abdurrabim, of Lak’hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

’"Abdurrahim, Maulana, a katib, 103. 

*"Abdurrahim Mirz4 KhanKhanén, vide 
Khan Khanan. 

*Abdurrahim, son of Qéim Khan, 371. 

*Abdurrahman Duldai, 465 (No. 186). 

*Abdurrahman, Mirza, 464 (No. 183). 

*Abdurrahman Sir, 366 #., 383x. 

*Abdurrashid, king of Kashghar, 460, 
AGOn. 

’Abdurrazzaq Cimeamuddaulah, 4457. 

"Abdurrazz4q, Mir, of Gilan, 424, 472. 

*Abdussalam, son of Mu’azzam Khan, 
521n. 

*Abdussal4m, Maulaéna, 5465. 
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"Abdussalam Payém{, 601. 

"Abdussami’, Qézi, 545. 

*Abdushshahid, Khwajah, 428, 539. 

’Abdushshuktr, Mulla, 189. 

“Abdussubhaén Duldai, 617 (No. 349). 

*Abdussubhan, Mirza, 614. 

"Abdul Wahhab Bukhféri, Sayyid, 397. 

"Abdul Wahhab, Shaikh, 546. 

“Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 519 (No. 364). 

"Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 647. 

"Abdul Wasi’, 309. 

Abbang KhAn, 336n. 

Aboriginal races, 231, 252 ; vide Tribes. 

Abi Is-hig Firang, Shaikh, 539. 

Abit Is-haq, Sayyid, 439, 623 (Ne. 384). 

Abul Bagé, 466. 

Abul Baga, Amir Kh&n, 472. 

Abul Faiz Faizi, 490; vide Faizf. 

Abul Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 390, 33. 

Abul Fath Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Fath Gujrati, Shaikh, 546. 

Abul Fath, Hakim, 1765, 205, 206, 344, 
402, 424 (No, 112), 642, 569, 674s., 
586. 

Abul Fath Khén, son of Shaistah Khia, 
511, 512. 

Abul Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 318, 445, 
485, 485n. 

Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar Mughul, 
512 (No. 323). 

Abul Fattah Atalig, 501 (No. 294). 

Abul Fazl, author of the Ain, 168, 174, 
187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441, 442, 493”. 

Abul Fazl of Kazarin, Khatib, 490. 

Abul Fazl, son of the Mir ’Ad), 490. 

Abul Hasan, Khwajah, 327; vide Agef 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
"Adil, 519 (No. 368). 

Abul Husain, 876. 

Abul Khair Khén, 472, 478. 

Abul Ma’éli, son of the Mir ‘Adil, 501, 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abal Ma‘ali. 

Abul Muhammad, 606. 


Abul Muzaffar, Mir, 389. 

Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan, 484 
(No. 240). 

Abul Qésim Namakin, 414 »., 470 (No, 
199). 

Abul Qasim, brother of Abdul Qadir 
Akbind, 485 (No. 242). 

Abul Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir ’Adl, 
489 (No. 261). 

Abul Qésim, Mir, of Nfsh&pir, 525 
(No. 398). 

Abul Qasim, Governor of Gw&liér, 315. 

Abul Qasim, of Werkop&i, 608n. 

Abul Wafaé, Mir, 472. 

Abia Nagr, of Farah, 41s. 

Abd Raibdn, quoted, 42. 

Abit Sa’id Cawafi Mirzé, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirz&, 313, 314, 496 (No. 
271). 

"Aba Sa'fd Mirzé, Sultén, 316, 322. 

Abi Sa’id, Sultan of K4sbghar, 460, 461. 

Abia Talib, son of Minis Khén, 417. 

Abu Talib Shaistah Khan, 611. 

Aba Talib, son of Shaistah Kh4n, 611, 
612. 

Abt Turab, Mir, Gujrati, 406, 506. 

abwdb ulmdl, revenue accounts, 260. 

Acafi, a poet, 582n., 698 n.,600n. 

Agafjéh, 510. 

A’gaf Khan, A’cafuddaulah, A'caf Jéh, 
titles, 368. 

Agaf Khén, (I.), Abdul Majid, 241, 330, 
348, 366 (No. 49). 

Agaf Khan (II.), Ghidsuddin ’Al{, 411, 
433 (No. 126), 611. 

Agaf Khan (III.), Ja'far Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 466, 618, 572. 

Aaf Khin(IV.), Yamfnuddaulah, Mirzé 
Abal Hasan, 510, 512. 

Ag&lat Khén Lod{, 5065. 

Achhe, Shaikh, 521n. 

accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
260. ’ 

acl 1 jama’ timdr, 362. 

‘agmat i anbiyd, title of a book, 644. 
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AcwAti, Maulana, 613. 

Adam, the first man, called ‘hafthazarf’, 
99n., 617. 

Adam Bérha, Sayyid, 392, 6212. [486. 

Adam, Sultén, Gakk’har, 322, 455, 457, 

Adham Khan, son of Mahum Anagah, 
263, 323 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mfr, 439. 

Adhban, Shaikh, 538. 

adhelah, a coin, 31. 

"Adil Khén, son of Sh&éh Muhammad 
Qalati, 432 (No. 125). 

"Adil Sh&h, 4662. 

‘adl gutkak, a coin, 30. 

admiralty, 279. 

admission to court, 156. 

advances to officers, 265. 

Adwand, of Orisé, 526 (No. 418). 

Afghans, their last stand under ’Usmaén 
Lob&éni, 520, 521; their character, 
899 ; 517. 

Aflafin Mirza, 347. [kim, 377. 

Afrasidb, son of Mirzé Muhammad Ha- 

Afridis, 514, 

Afshar, a tribe, 619. 

Gftdbt, a coin, 29, 30. 

Gftdbgtr, a royal ensign, 50. 

Afzal Khan, Khw&jah Sultan ’Ali, 376 
(No. 56). 

Afzal Khan, 604s. 

agar, vide Aloes. 

agate, vide babaghiri. 

Aghé Khizr Nahawandi, 603. 

Agh&é Muhammad Naf, 613. 

Aigh& Muhammad Tahir Wagli, 512, 622. 

Agh& Mullé, 369, 497, 608, 508n. 

Agh& Mullé Dawétdéar, 369, All. 

Agh& Mull& Qazwini, 523 (No. 876). 

agingir, or firepot, 49. 

Ahadis, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248; under 
Jahangir, 535. 

éhanchin$, a metal, 40. 

Ahdad, 508. 

ahi i jamd'at, 182n. [91). 

Ahmad Barha, Sayyid, 289, 407 (No. 


Abmad Beg Khan, brother of Nur Jahan, 
511, 512. 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 451, 465 (No. 191), 
522. 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 369. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 415, 620. 

Abmad Cufi, 208, 209. 

Ahmadi Fayyaz, Shaikh, 546. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazi, 484. 

Abmad Khattu, Shaikh, 507. 

Ahmad Lodi, 506. 

Ahmad, Mir, Munshi, 439. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 

Abmad Qasim Kokah, 502 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 505. 

Abmad Shah, Razi ul Mulk, of Gujrat, 
385. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, a katib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, 544. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Salim Chisti Si- 
kriwal, 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of ‘Abdul Quddis, 
546. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Ahrar Khwajah, 423, 539. 

avmah tenures, 272, 274. 

aimdg, vide uymdg. 

"Ain Khan Dak’hini, 482. 

"Aishah, Muhammad’s wife, 196, 203n. 

"Aishi, Maulana, 102. 

‘ajdibi, a tent, 54. 

dkdsdiah, 47, 50. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 622., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382; his full 
name, 186; his mother, 332, 333, 
334; his nurses, vide Mahum 
Anagah, Pichah Jan Anagah, Ji Ji 
Anagah ; his attachment to rela- 
tives, 324, 325; his children, 308; 
his wives, 173, 309, 618; his bro- 
thers, vide Muhammad Hakim Mir- 
za, and Mirz& Ibrahim, 626; his 
character, 154, 155; how he spends 
his time, 154; abhors cruelty, 1337. ; 
regards the performance of his duty 
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an act of worship, 11 ; enters into de- 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiognomist, 
238; believes in lucky days, 91x. ; 
is ‘lucky,’ 243; is musical, 51; is 
witty, 427; shews himself to the 
people, 156; how he dines, 58; 
invents new names, 45, 69, 65, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139.; is fond of 
fruit, 64; dislikes meat, 61; ab- 
stains from it, 155; wears woollen 
stuffs like Quifis, 90; likes only 
certain books, 103 ; is fond of paint- 
ing, 107, 108; of elephants and 
trained leopards, 131, 288 ; likes to 
see spiders fight, 296 ; does not hunt 
on Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
275 ; and a wheel for cleaning guns, 
115 ; his favorite gun Sangram, 116, 
617; invents elephant gear, 127; 
improves his army, 232 ; introduces 
the brand, or the ddgh 0 makalit- 
law, 232, 233, 326, 600n.; im- 
proves guns, 113; his forced march 
from A'grah to Gujrat, 434 x., 329, 
416, 416”.; his religion, 49; is 
the spiritual guide of his people, 
162 ; performs miracles, 164, 284, 
286, 287; is the representative of 
God, 188 ; is king by Divine Right, 
Preface, iii. ; abolishes the jazyaé, 
189 ; interdicts beef, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to shave off their beards, 
193, 610.; looks upon dogs and 
pigs as clean, 194; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195; hates every thing 
Arabic, 195, 198, 206; dislikes the 
names ‘ Muhammad’ and ‘ Ahmad, 
356n.; makes the Mullés driok 
wine, 197, 468; calls a Zoroastrian 
priest from Persia, 210 ; keeps Parsi 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and the rite of Suttee, 207; saves 
a Suttee, 428; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 173, 
190, 191; resumes their grants of 


land, 268, 269, 270; his views on 
marriage,277, and on education, 278 ; 
fixes the age for marriage, 195 ; wor- 
ships fire and the sun, 49, 200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165; admits 
pupils to it by ceremony, 203 (vide 
Divine Faith) ; is opposed for his 
religious opinions, 401, especially by 
"Abdullah of Taran, 468; is called 
a God, 661; forces courtiers to pro- 
strate themselves before him, vide 
sijdah ; his last illness, 467; day 
of his death, 212%.; is buried at 
Sikandrah, 211. 

Akbarnamah, Lucknow Edition of, 4352. 

Akbar Qulf Sultan, 486, 487. 

dkktah, meaning of, 432n. 

Akhtach{, an officer over horses, 138. 

Ali Muzaffar, a dynasty, 445. 

aldchah, a stuff, vide alchah. 

A'lé Hasrat, a title, 337n. 

A'lé Khdqdn, a title, 337n. 

‘alam, a royal standard, 50. 

‘Alam Barha, Sayyid, 392, 395n, 

"Alam Kébuli, Mulla, 1692., 546. 

’Allam Lodf, 506. 

"Alauddaullah Kamf, 447, 4472. 

*Aléuddaulah, Mirza, 508. 

"Alauddin Har&ti, a katib, 102. 

"Alauddin Islam Khan, 493, 519, 520. 

"Alauddin Khawafi, Khwajah, 446. 

"Alduddin Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 242; interferes with 
grante of land, 271, 3672., 460z., 
49 1a. 

"Alauddin Lari, 540. 

"Alauddin Majzub, 539. 

"Alauddin Mirzé, 522. 

’Ala ul Mulk, of Lér, 601n. 

*Alaé ul Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 322. 

alchak, a melon, 65; a stuff, 91, 91n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 343, 
663. 

"Alf, the Khalifah, 99. 

"Ali Acghar, Mirza, 413. 
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"Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 27, 52, 53. 

"Ali Akbar, Mir, 382 (No. 62). 

»Ali Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 5962. 

"Ali Beg Akbarshébi, Mirzé, 482. 

"Alf Beg ’Alamshahi, 482 (No. 237). 

"Alf Chaman, a k&tib, 103. 

’Ali Dost Khén, 633. 

Ali ibn Hilal, a calligraphist, 100. 

’Ali Khan, Réjah, of Khandesh, 327, 336. 

"Ali Khén Chak, 478. 

"Alf Mardan Bab&dur, 496 (No. 273). 

"Ali, Mir, a k&tib, 101, 102, 103. 

"Ali, Mir, Sayyid Judéi, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 107, 590;——, a 
musician, 613 ;——, of Qum, 598. . 

"Ali Muhammad Asp, 492 (No. 258). 

"Ali, Qazi, 346. 

"Ali Quli, vide Khén Zaman. 

"Ali Quli Beg Istajli, Sher Afkan Khan, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

"Ali Quli Khan Indarfbi, 432 (No. 124). 

*Ali R&i, of Little Tibbat,310, 474, 607. 

Ali Sher, Mir, 101, 338. 

"Ali Shukr Beg, 315. 

"Ali Yar, 408. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 386. 

‘altshert, a melon, 65. 

Allah Bakhsh Cadr, 436. 

Allah Quli, 486, 487. 

Allah Yar Khan, 499. 

alms, paid at court, 14, 266, 267. 

aloes, wood of aloes, 80. 

alont, 26. 

alphabets, 98. 

Algés Mirzé Cafawi, 314. 

Altuin Qulij, 500 (No. 290). 

Amanullah, son of Saif Kokah, 618, 

_ (No. 366). 

Ambah Khan Chak Kashmiri, 474, 474. 
497. 

‘ambar, 77. 

’Ambar, Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412. 

Amin Kh&n Ghori 516. 

Amin Razi, KhwAjah, 608, 512. 

Aminuddin Inju, Mir, 451. 


Auir Beg Pairawf, 600 

Amir Chaubfan, 316. 

Amir Haidar, of Bilgram, 3162. 
Amir Khan, 472. 

Amir Khan Mughul Beg, 373. 
Amir Khan, Sayyid, 445z. 
Amir Kbusrau Shah, 311, 315. 
Amir Khusrawi, Sayyid, 591n. 
Amir Manciir, a katib, 101. 
Amir Qazi Asiri, 599. 

amir ul umara, a title, 240, 333. 
Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 


Amr Singh, or Amraé, Rana, 342, 447, 


519. 

Amr Singh, of I'dar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Aunri, a poet, 6082. 

Amrullah, Mirza, 339, 

amulets, 507. 

amusements at court, 297, 303. 

anagah, or nurse, 323. 

. Anand Singh Kachhwahah, 418. 

anin, 219. 

Anisi, a poet, 578. 

Anisuddin, vide Mihtar Khan. 

Antip Singh Baghelab, 407. 

Anwar Mirza, 327. 

‘aqdid i nasafi, title of a book, 362n. 

"Agil, Mirz&, son of Mirza ’I’sa Tar- 
khan, 364m. 

*Agil Husain Mirza, 461, 462. 

agtd’, or jdgtr, 256. 

*Arab Bahadur, 189, 351, 400, 410, 427, 
446, 481. 

’Arabshah, Mir, 5632. 

’ Arafat o’Aragat, a Tazkirah, 518. 

Aram Bani Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
309. 

arbdb, meaning, 563n. 

arbdb uttahdwil, household expenses 
260. 

archers, 254. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 210. 

Ardsher Kabuli, 466. 

Arghun, a clan, 361, 363. 
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Arghiin of Kabul, a katib, 100. 

Arghin, Khan, 361. 

"Arif Beg Shaikh ’Umari, 455. 

Arjun Singh, 485 (No. 244). 

Arlat, a tribe, 476, 508. 

armourers, 113. 

armours, kinds of, 111, 112. 

arms, list of, 110. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army, 231, 
243, 245, 246; of Shabjahan, 244. 

Arqun ’Abdullah, a k&tib, 100. 

arrack, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 109. 

Arslan, a poet, 609. 

Arzani Begum, 311. 

’arznadmchah, 263. 

Asad Reg, son of Khan Daurién Shah 
Beg, 378. 

Asad Khan, son of Qutlugh Qadam 
Khan, 432. 

Asad Khan, Shuja’ i Kabuli, £31». 

Asad Khan Turkman, 382. 

Asadullah Khan, of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, Mirza, 522. 

Asadullah, son of Sher Khwajah, 459. 

Asalullah Turkm4n, 382, 427. 

ashkhar, 24. 

Ashki, a poet, 590 x., 698. 

Ashraf,.a poet, 389. 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
A¢ghar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Khwajah, 612 (No. 320). 

asht, a coin, 3l. 

ashtdhdt, a metallic composition, 41. 

ashtsiddh, a coin, 30. 

Asiri, of Rai, a poet, 599. 

Askaran Kachhwahah, 430, 458, 631. 

’Askarf Mirz&, brother of Hamayun, 
319, 348, 441. 

’"Askéri Mirz4, son of Ja’far Beg, 413. 

asrdr i maktum, title of a book, 568s. 

assaying, mode of, 21. 

assessment, under Bairam Khan, 349; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 349; under 


Todar Mall, 352 ; 430 ; of Kashmir, 
346, 411; of Afgh4nistén, 377. 

atdliq, an office, 316, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 334, 336, 347, 356, 357 2., 
861, 383, 400, 412. 

dtbegt, master of the horse, 137, 4322. 

Atgah Khan, Shameuddin Muhammad, 
263, 321 (No. 15). 

at’harban, a Sanskrit work, 105. 

at’ hkhambah, a tent, 54. 

*Atig, 526. 

atkal, 219. 

Atka Timir, 361. 

étmah, a coin, 29. 

‘atr, rose water, 610. 

Auji, Mullé, 5940, : 

Auléd Husain, 479. 

aurang, or throne, 50. 

Aurongzib, 337n., abolishes music, 
613. ; 615. 

aviary, the imperial, 295. 

Awans, a tribe, 456n. 

awdrahknawis, 251. 

"Awdriful Ma érif, title of a book, 4332. 

*Aydr Dénish, a book by Abulfazl, 106. 

A’yat ul Kurst, name of a verse in the 
Qoran, 168. 

Ay4&z, slave of Mahmud of Ghaznf, 6657. 

Azaduddaulah, Mir Jaméluddin Husain, 
451. 

A’zam Khan, vide Khan i A’zam. 

azfaér uttib, a perfume, 82. 

Azhar, Maulana, a katib, 101, 102. 

Azhdar Khan Dak’hinf{, 482. 

*Aziz Kokah, vide Khan i A’zam. 

*Aziz K&bulf, Mirza, 4312. 

Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lod{, 506. 

*Azizullah, Mir, 373. . 

*Azizullah Turbati, 527. . 

"Azmat Lod{, 505. 


“ 
Basx Balas, 539. 
Babé Beg, 410. 
bdbdghurt, or agate, 35, 615. 


Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 515. 

Babé Khan Qaqshal, 360, 369n., 370 ; 
dies, 351. 

Baba Kipiur, 539. 

Baba Quchin, 445. | 

bdbd shaikhi, a kind of melon, 65, 523. 

Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 514. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 607. 

Babé Zambir, 334, 360. 

B&ébar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
87; his Memoirs, 105, 335; 311, 
362, 420, 460, 618. 

Babi Mankli,'370, 473 (No. 202). 

babul wood, 22, 26, 69. 

Babiis, Mfr, 389, (No. 73), 441n., 620. 

Badakhshis, their character, 454. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Bad&oni, the historian, 104 2., 168, 261, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 582. 

bddinjdn, 59. 

badi ’ul bayda, title of a book, 647. 

Badi’ uzzaman, son of Mirz4é Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Badi’ uzzamaén Mirz&, son of Sultén 
Husain Mirza, 362. [472 x. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Mirzé, Shahnawéz Khan, 

Badi ‘uzzamén, Mirz4, son of Aghé 
Mulla, 369. 

Badi ’uzzamén, Qazwini, 411. 

bddilah (brocade), 510. 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. 

Badr i ’A‘lam, Mir, 469. 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 4892. 

baghli, a dirham, 36. 

Bahddur, conferred as title, 339. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 502 (No. 308). 

Bahfdur Khén, Muhammad Sa’'id Shai- 
bani, 328, 329, 366, 368, 381, 382. 

Bahdédur Khan Qurdar, 495 (No. 269). 

Bahddur Dantiri, 524. 

Bahédur Khan Gilani, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrét, 348, 611n. 

Bahar Begum, daughter of Jahangir, 130. 

Bahar Kh&n, (No. 87) ; vide Muhammad 
Agghar, and Pahay Khan. 


Baharlii tribe 315, 359, 619. 

Bahauddin Kambd, 497. 

Bahauddin Majzub, of Badaon, 409. 

Bahauddin Mufti, 546. 

Bahauddin Zakariya, of Multan, 399. 

bahlah, 16. 

Bahmanyar, 511, 512. 

Bahram, son of Shamsi, 450. 

Bahram Mirza Cafawi, 314. 

Bahram Quli, a musician, 613. 

Bahram Saqqga, a poet, 581, 5812. 

Bairam Beg, father of Mun’im Khan, 
317. 

Bairam Khan, KhénKhanan, 309, 315, 
(No. 10), 332, 348; his assessment, 
349 ; 353, 355, 374, 375, 436, 437, 
612n., 619. 

Bairim Oghlan, 464, 

Bairam Qu!ij, 501. 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
A98n. 

baitar, or horse doctor, 138. 

Baizdut, a Qoran commentator, 545. 

Bakhshis, of Akbar’s reign, 528. 

Bakhshi Banu Begum, 322. 

Bakhsht, a singer, 6112. 

Bakhtyar, a clan of Jalesar, 425. 

Bakhtyar Beg Gurd, 474 (No. 204). 

Bakhyah Anagah, 398. 

Baland Akhtar, 310. 

Balbhadr, Rajah of Lak’hinpir, 345. 

Balbhadr Rat’hor, 501 (No. 296). 

Balinas, the philosopher, 5532. 

Balju Qulij, 501. 

Balochis, 338, 360, 397. 

Balt Khan, 476 (No. 297). 

bamboo, price of, 224. 

bdn, 19. 

bandits, 253. 

Bandah ’Ali Maid&ni, 499 (No. 284). 

Bandah ’Ali Qurbeg#, 499. 

bandigcht, vide match-lock-bearers. 

Banké Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 270). 

bankilis, 253. 

Banu Acha, 333, 


bunwari, 18. 

Baqai, a poet, 595n. 

Bagi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 441. 

Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan, 408. 

Bagi Safarchi, 534. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 420. 

Bagir Angari, 501 (No. 298). 

Bagir Bukh4ri, Sayyid, 398. 

Bagqir, Maulana, a katib, 103. 

bdrah, or a community of twelve vil- 
lages, 393. 

bardt, or cheque, 262. 

Baurdwardt soldiers, 231. 

barg i nai, a kind of melon, 60. 

bdrgdh, audience tent, 53. 

bdargtr, a kind of horse, 133, 136, 139, 
215, 263. 

Barha Sayyids, 390 to 395. 

Bari of Harat, a katib, 101. 

Barkhurdér Mirz4é, Khan ’Alam, 5123 
(No. 328). 

Barkhurdar, Khwajah, 614, 

Barlas, a clan, 341, 365.. 

Basikhwanis, a sect, 5972. 

Basawan, the painter, 108. 

Basu, Rajah of Mau, 346, 447, 457. 

Batanis, an Afghan tribe, 476n. 

Bayasanghur, son of Prince Danyal, 
310. 

Bayasanghur Mirza, 311. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 681. 

Bayazid Barba, 392, 501 (No. 295). 

Bayazid Beg Turkman, 501 (No. 299). 

Bayazid Mu’azzam Khan, 492 (No. 260). 

Bayazid, son of Sulaiman of Bengal, 360. 

Baz Bahadur of Malwah, 321, 324, 428 
(No. 120), 612. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 383, 
465 (No. 188). 

bdellium, 82. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 455. 

bear, a stupid animal, 617. 


Becht, Shaikh, 538. 

Bedér Bakht, Prince, 472n. 

beef interdicted by Akbar, 193. 

beer, manufacture of, 502. 

Beg Bab& Kolabi, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbai, 512 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad Uighur, 518 (No. 360). 

Beg Nirin Khan Qichin, 476 (No. 212). 

Beg Oghhi, 421. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 333. 

Beglar Khan, 450. 

Begums, their salaries, 615. 

Begum Cahib, 615. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 621. 

Beni Dés Bundela, 488. 

betel leaf, cultivation of, 72. 

betel nut, 71. 

betting, at court, 218, 289. 

Bhadauriah clan, 324, 488. 

Bhagwin Dis Kachhwahah, (Bhagwant 
Das), 198, 310, 333 (No. 27), 619. 

Bhagwan D&s Bundelé, 488. 

Bhakkar, Sayyid, 416. 

bhangér, a metallic composition, 41. 

Bhao Singh Kachhwahah, 341, 485, 486. 

Bharat Chand Bundela, 488. 

bhkeld, a nut, 52x. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaikh, 546. 

Bhil Khan Salimshéh{, 343. 

Bhim Singh Kachhwéhah, 418, 486. 

Bhim, Rawnul of Jaisalmir, 477 (No. 2265). 

Bhim, Rajah, Daulatsh&hi, 337. 

bhfraun, a stuff, 94, 617. 

Bho} Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bhoj Had, 409. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaikh4wat, 419. 

dholsirt, a fruit, 70. 

Bhigials, a Gakk’har tribe, 487. 

Bibi Cafiyah, 441. 

Bib{f Sarw i Sahi, 441. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 612. 

Bigarakh, meaning of, 506n. 

Bib4ri Mall Kachhwdhah, 309, 328 
(No. 23), 619. 

Bibriiz, Réjah, 446n. 


Bihzad, the painter, 107. 

Bili Khan Afghan, 369. 
BikramAjit 469 ; vide Patr Das. 
BikramAjit, of GwAliar, 611n. 
Bikraméjit Baghelah, 407. 


‘Bikramajit Bhadauriah, 489. 


Bikram&jit Bundelé, 488. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 613”. 

b{n, a musical instrument, 612. 

Bin&4, Shaikh, 543. 

bsnsat, a coin, 29. 

btr, meaning of, 494n. 

Bir Bary, Rajah, 175, 183, 188, 192, 198, 
199, 204, 205, 209, 330, 344, 404 
(No. 85), 425. 

Bir Bhadr Baghelah, 406. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 612. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bundel4, 458, 469, 487, 
488. 

birydn, a dish, 60. 

Bisw&s Rao, 449. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 508. 

blood of enemies drunk, 427. 

Boraq Khan, 621. 

borax, 26, 

boy’s love, 319, 349, 360, 556n., 557s., 
569n.; vide immorality. 

branding horses, 139, 140n. ; introduced 
by Akbar, 233, 255. 

brass, how made, 41. 

bread, how prepared, 61. 

bricks, price of, 223. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriah, 4892. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 330, 
345, 404. 

buffalo hunts, 293. 

bughrd, a dish, 60. 

bugrdwatt, 25. 

Buhlil Khan Mianah, 506. 

bublulf, a coin, 81. 

buildings, 222 ; estimates of, 226. 

bukhdr (gas), 39, 41. 

BulAqi (Dawar Bakhsh), 310. 

Bulaqi Begum, 310. 


Bundela Rajpits, of Undchah, genea- 
logy, 488. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 298. 

Burhan, Shaikh, 539. 

Burhani, Mir, 389. 

Burj Ali, 319. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 515. 


Casva I, a poet, 582. 
abri, a poet, 613. 
Cadiq, Maulana, 541. 
adiq Muhammad Khan, 355 (No. 43). 
adrs, of Akbar’s reign, 268, 270, 271, 
528, 618; Cadr of women, 510. 
Cadr i Iraqi, a katib, 100. 
adr Jahan Mufti, 270, 272, 468 (No. 
194), 185, 208, 209, 212n. 
Cadruddin, Qiizi, 540. 
Cafai, Sayyid, 514, 615. 
Cifar Agha Khudéwand Khan Gujrati, 
354. 
afdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad 
Khan, 512 (No. 326). 
Qafdar Khan, 612. 
Cafdar Khan Khwajah Khail, 552. 
Cufshikan Mirza Cafawi, 315. 
Cafshikan Khan, Mirz4 Lashkari, 347, 
(formerly Cafdar Khan). 
Cahib i Zamdn, 189 ; vide Imam Mahdi. 
Cahib Qiran, a title, 3377. 
Caib, a poet, 580n. 
Cairafi, a mint officer, 18. 
Cairafi, a poet, 582n.; vide Carfi. 
Calabat Khan, 4452. 
Calabat Khan Barha, 392, 407. 
Calabat Khan Chirgis, 442. 
Calabat Khan Lodi, 503. 
Calabat Khan Nizdmshahi, 499. 
caligraphists of fame, 100. 
caligraphy, 99. 
Calih Diwanah, 479. 
Calihah Banu, 371. 
Ualibi, a poet, 683. 


cainels, the imperial, 143 ; different kinds 
of, 143; their food, 144; harness, 
145; are shorn, 146; have oil in- 
jected into the nose, 146; how 
trained, 147; how mustered, 216. 

camphor, 78, 79; causes impotence, 385. 

camps, 45. 

canals, 333, 491. 

candali, 306, 337n. 

cannons, 112, 113, 115. 

cards, 303, 304. [586. 

Carfi (Cairafi), a poet, 58ln.; of Sawah, 

carpets, 50. 

carriages, or bahals, 275; English car- 
riages, 275n.; for trained leopards, 
288; kinds of, 150. 

cash-payments, 134z. 

cattle, 148; good in Bengal and the 
Dak’hin, bad in Dihli, 149; their 
food, 149; how mustered, 216. 

cereals, prices of, 62. 

chabuk-suwar, an officer over horses, 138, 

chahdrgoshah, a coin, 29n., 30. 

Chahar nahri, a canal, 4912. 

Chaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chalmah Beg, vide Khan ’Alam. 

Chaman, title of a historical work, 347. 

Champat Bundela, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 336n. 

Chand Khén and Chand Miyén, two 
singers, 612, 

Chanda Rao, Sisodiah, 418. 

chandal mandal, a play, 303. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 488. 

Chandr Sen, son of Méldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 330, 357, 419, 476. 

Chandrawat, 417. 

chandrkrdnt, a stone. 

character, of Kashmiris, 399; of the 
Gakk’hars, 487 ; of GujrAtis, 387 ; 
of Badakhshis, 454; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurdésén, and 
India, 327; of Afghfns, 399; of 
Kambis, 399; of Dak’hinis, 418 ; 
of Turks, 540. 


charkh, 300. 

charn, a coin, 31. 

ChAshnfgir, a mint officer, 23. 

Chatbaniris, a clan, 391, 394. 

chair, or umbrella, 50. 

Chatr Bho}, 332. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 6132. 

Chatr 841 Kachhwahah, 418. 

Ch&trauris, a clan, 391, 394. 

chatrmandal, a method of hunting, in- 
vented by Akbar, 289. 

chatrtog, a royal standard, 60. 

chaubin, a kind of tent, 46. 

chaubin rdoté, a kind of tent, 46, 58. 

chaugdn, or hockey, 297. 

chaukf, or guard, 257. 

chaupar, a game, 303, 349. 

chautdr, a stuff, 94, 617. 

chelahs, or slaves, 253, 253n., 254; de- 
finition of the term ‘slave,’ 254. 

cheque, or bar dt, 262. 

cherry tree, 228. 

chhdchhiyd, 25. 

Chhajha Bérha, 477 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 4562. 

chik’hé, a dish, 59. 

Chin Qulij, 500 (No. 293), 601, 34x. 
(where wrong Husain Qalij). 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 361, 
459 ; his law (torah), 454. 

Chingiz Khan Gujrati, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khén Niz&mshah{, 442. 

Chirkis Rimi, 383. 

chirwah, 252. 

Christians exhibit crosses and represen- 
tations in wax of the birth of Christ 
193, 198%. ; vide cunabula, 

Christianity, taughtthe Imperial princes, 
182. 

chugal, a coin, 29. 

chioah, a scent, 81. 

Cime&muddaulah, son of Mir Hus&4m 
Inja, 451. 

Cimgémuddaalah, 4452. 
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civet, vide zabad. 

cocoanut, 71. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 27; vide 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 251. 

colours, nature of, 96. 

contingents of the Mancabdars, 241, 
244, 248, 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; to 
Islam, 237n., 407, 418, 446n., 458, 
460, 461., 513. ; to Shi’ism, 445, 
5840. 

copper, 40. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
5102. 

cotton stuffs, 94, 617. 

court ceremonies, 45, 166, 157, 158, 160, 
266, 267 ; vide Chingiz Kh&n's law- 

cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 

gubahs, two officers appointed to each, 
423. 

Cut (dhib, meaning of, 590n. 

safidnak, fast days at court, 59, 61. 

¢ulh + kul, or toleration, 448n. 

cunabula, 618; vide Christians. 

Curat o Ma'né, title of a Masnawi, 6007. 

currency, changes in, 32. 


é 


ABISTAN Ul Mazéhib, a work on 
religious sects, 209, 213, 452, 463. 

Daftar, of the empire, 260. 

ddgh o mahalls system, 242, 242, 2565, 
256, 370, 402, 411, 600n.; vide 
branding. 

ddgé, a warm mantle, 333. 

dahseri tax, 276. 

Déi Diléram, 610. 

Dairim, of Chauragarh, 407. 

a@akhilé soldiers, 231, 254, 256. 

Dak’hinis, noted for stupidity, 443. 

Dak hini, Mirza, 472n. 

dakhl, a kind of poetry, 102z., 364. 


Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Dak-Mewrahs, 2527. 

Dalap Das Kachhwahah, 483. 

Dalpat, son of Rai Rai Singh, 359, 465, 
490 (No. 262). 

Dalpat Ujjainiah, 513, 513n. 

ddm, a coin, 31. 

damdmah, a musical instrument, 50. 

damdnak, a kind of gun, 113. 

dampukhé, a dish, 61. 

damrt, a coin, 31. 

ddng, a weight, 36. 

Danyal, Sultan, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 434z.; his children, 310, 
347., 48, 336, 423, 450, 619. 

Danyal i Chishti, Shaikh, 309. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 314, 478. 

Daérab Khan, Mirz& Dérab, 337, 338, 
339. 

darb, a coin, 31. 

darbdn, or porters, 252. 

Darbar Kh&n, 464 (No. 185). 

darsan, 157 ; dursantyah, 207. 

Darwish, Maulana, 101. 

Darwish, Sayyid, son of Shams Be 
523 (No. 382). 

Darwish Bahram Saqqa, 581. 

Darwish Khusrau Qazwini, 453. 

Darwish Muhammad, of Mashhad, 528. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 402 (No. 
81). 

Dary& Khan Rohilah, §04, 505. 

dasd, a coin, 31. 

Dastam Khan, 398 (No. 79), 620. 

Daswant’h, a painter, 108. 

Daud, king of Bengal, 318, 330, 331, 
374, 375, 379. 

Dati, a singer, 612, 

Datid Jhanniwal, Shaikh, 539. 

Daud& Hada, 400, 409, 410. 

Dauda Sisodiah, 418. 

Daulat, Sayyid, 445. 

Daulat Bakhty4r, Shaikh, 501 (No. 300). 

Daulat Khan Lod{, 512 (No. 309), 335, 
336. 


Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori 
326. 

Daulat Nisé Begum, 477. 

Daulat Shad Bibi, 309. 

Dauri, a katib and poet, 103. 

Dawa Khan, 460n. 

Dawai, 481, 543. 

Dawaim, Mir, of Khurasan, 613. 

Dawan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 

dawdir, a class of letters, 1032. 

Déwar Bakhsh, Prince, 310, 327. 

Dawwani, 481, 601n. 

days of fast, at court, 61. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah, 175. 

Debi Singh, 488. 

deer, 291; deer fights, 218. 

De Laét, 521, 636, 621. 

Devi Das, of Mairtha, 322, 476. 

dhdn, a coin, 30. 

dhari, ‘a singer,’ 612n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiah, 613s. 

Dhéri, son of Todar Mall, 352, 465 (Ne. 
190). 

Dhola R&i, founder of Amber, 329. 

Dhunds, a tribe, 456n. 

dialect, of Qandahér, 408. 

diamonds, 480n.;—powder, a poison, 
510n. 

diary, kept at court, 258, 269. 

Dilahzaks, a tribe, 487%., 522, 522n. 

Dilfr Khan Barha, 392. 

Dilras Bani Begum, 472s. 

dindr, 35. 

Din Muhammad Sultén, 313. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 613s. 

dirham, 36. 

distilling, mode of, 69. 

Divine Era, established, 195. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 165 ; ad- 
mission of novices, 165, 166; ordi- 
nances of, 166, 167ff.; vide Akbar. 

Diwali, a Hindd festival, kept at court, 
216. 

diwdn i sa’ ddat, an officer, 262, 263, 268. 

Diwans, their insignia, 412s. 


Doctors, of Akbar’s reign, 542. 

dogs, esteemed at court, 194; imported, 
200; Akbar’s, 464; 5690. 

donations, 265. 

dongar, meaning of, 494s. 

Dost, Mir, of Kébul, an engraver, 58. 

Dost Khan, 534. 

Dost Mirzé, 380. 

Dost Muhammad, 3865. 

Dost Muhammad, son of B&bé Dost, 524 
(No. 391). : 

Dost Muhammad, son of Qadiq Kh&n, 
499 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Ka4buli, 424, 477n. 

dress, different articles of, 88, 89. 

drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 323, 339, 345, 363, 
364, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 464, 
468, 470, 485, 492, 518, 545. 

dudshydnah manzil, a tent, 64. 

duaspah sthaspah, 241. 

dudtishak, or brandy, 70. 

did t chirdgh, a melon, 65. 

duddémi, a stuff, 610. 

duhul, a drum, 51. 

dukkdn (vapour), 39, 41. 

Daldai, name ofa Barlas tribe, 388. 

dunyddér, a title, 412n. 

diipidzah, a dish, 60. 

Durgéwati, queen of Gondwénah, 367, 
429. 

Durjan S4l, of Kokrah, 480. 

Durjodhan, of Béndhu, 407. 

duzd birydn, a dish, 60. 

Dwiarké Das Bakhshi, 416. 


oor HOUSES, for the poor, 200, 
201, 276. 

€ducation, Akbar’s rules, 278. 

elephants, where numerous in India, 618 ; 
imperial, 117 ; prices of, 118 ; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118; white ele- 
phant, 118, ; marks of, 120; when 
mast, 120; classification made by 


Hinds, 122; their cunning, 123; 
Akbar’s classification, 124; food of, 
124; servants in charge of, 125 ; har- 
ness, 126; fights, 131, 467; how 
mustered, 213; divided into seven 
elasses, 235; how hunted, 284, 379; 
elephant stables, 506. 

emigration, forcible, 522. 

encampments, 45. 

engravers, 22, 27. 

epidemic, 376. 

Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 195 ; vide 
Divine Era. 

eunuchs, 332, 8332n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 

export of horses, forbidden, 234. 

eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 
176. 


Pinna Miy4n, 338. 

Fahmi, name of several poets, 699, 599. 

Faizi, Shaikh Abul Faiz, 28, 29, 33n., 

"106, 106, 209, 490 (No. 253), 548, 

Faizi, of Sarhind, 316. 

JSakhriyah, a term applied to poems, 553%. 

Fakhr Jahén Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisé Begum, 322. 

Jal, a weight, 36. 

falcons, 298, 294. 

famine, 207. 

Fandi, a poet, 426. 

JSangiré (wrongly called gaictirs), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 

fancy bazars, 204, 276. 

Farighat, Mir, vide Tahir Kh&n. 

Fareb{, a poet, 604. 

JSargul, a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 

Farhang t Jahdngtri, a Persian diction- 
ary, 451, 4512. 

Farhang Kh&n, 400, 441, 516. 

Farhat Khan Mihtar Sak4i, 490, 441 
(No, 146), 516. 

Farid i Bukhari,:Murtazé Kh&n, 396, 
413 (No. 99), 486, 620. 


Farid Lodi, 506. 

Farid Qarawul, 519. 

Farid i Shakkarganj, the saint, 325, 539. 

Farfdvin Barlas, Mirza, 342. 

Faridin Khan, 431. 

Faridtin Mirza, 478 (No. 227). 

Farisi, a poet, 518. 

farmdn, 260 ;—baydzt, 264 ,—sabti,260. 

Sarminchah, 250, | 

Farrashkhanah, 53. 

Farrukh Husain Khan, 434 (No. 127). 

Farrukh Khan, 480 (No. 232), 322. 

farsh i chandant, 510. 

furzand, or son, a title, 313, 339, 363. 

Fath Daulat, 403. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik "Ambar, 504. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 622. 

Fath Khan Afghan, 502. 

Fath Khan, son of Amir Khan Ghori, 
516. 

Fath Khan Bahadur, 523. 

Fath Khan Batni, 422. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 523 (No. 385). 

Fath Khan Filbén, 523, 531. 

Fath Khan Tughlug, 465. 

Fathullah, son of Hakim Abulfath, 425, 

Fathullah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 359, 
499 (No. 285). 

Fathullah Khwajah, 464. 

Fathullah, Mir, (Shab), of Shiraz, 33, 
104, 199, 269, 272, 274, 350, 540. 

Fathullah, Mirza, 364. 

Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
494 (No. 264). 

Fathullah, son of Nacrullah, 497. 

Fathullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 

Fath Zia, 425. 

fatil, a weight, 36. 

Fattti Khagah Khail, 396. 

Fatt. Khan Afghan, 367, 502, 531. 

fautah, worn by repenting Amira, 359. 

Fuwdtih ulwildyat, title of a book, 546, 

Fayyazi, vide Faizi. 

Fazail Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 

Fazil, of Khujand, 36. 


Fazil Beg, brother of Man’in Khan, 317, 
318, 445, 485. 

F4zil Khan, 322, 443 (No. 156). 

Fazil Khan Diwan, 504. 

Fazlulbagq, of QAzwin, a katib, 101. 

feasts, kept at court, 276. 

fees, customary at court, 142, 143. 

Felis caracal, 290. 

ferries, 281, 

fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Fidai, a poet, 315. 

fights of animals, at court, 218, 467. 

Fikri, a poet, 602. 

fire ordeal, between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans, 191. 

fire-worship, 49, 184. 

Firingis, 326, 354. 

Firishtah, the historian, 460. 

Firtz,- of Jaélor, 494. 

Firtz Kh&n, servant of the KhanKhé- 
nén, 338. 

Firiz Shah Khilji, 291, 333, 607, 582. 

Firtizah, 526 (No. 403). 

flavours, nature of, 73. 

fleet, the imperial, 279. 

flowers, of India, 76, 82. 

frauds in the army, 242, 256 ; in grants 
of land, 268, 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 296. 

fruits, 64. 

Fiulad Beg Barlés, 206. 

Fustini, a poet, 604, 604s. 


Grapar Kambi, Shaikh, a gadr, 272, 
325, 528. 

Gadai, Mir, 606. 

gaint, a kind of oxen, 149. 

gajndis, o kind of gun, 113. 

Gajpati, of Bihér, 399, 400, 422, 498, 
516. 

Gakk’hars, a tribe, 318, 822, 455, 456, 
486, 621. 

Gakk’har Shéh, 456n. 

games, 297, 303. 


Gangéadhar, a Sanskrit work, 104. 
gangdjal, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 
gaurah, a perfume, 80. 

Genealogies, of the Réos of Rampur 
(Iel4mptr-Chitor), 418 ; of the Gak- 
k’hars, 486 ; of the U'ndchah Bunde- 
lis, 488; of Nur Jah4n’s family, 512; 
of Abul Qasim Namakin of Bhakkar, 
472; of the kings of Kashghar, 
459; of the rebellious Mirz4s,461 ; of 
the Sayyids of Barha, 392. 

Gest, Mir, Bakdéwal Begi, 421. 

Ghairat Khan, 481. 

Ghairat Kh4n Bé4rha, 392. 

Ghairatf, of Shiréz, a poet, 594. 

Ghani Kh4n, son of Mun’im Khan, 318, 
4A4, 485. 

Gharbah Khail tribes, 397. 

Gharjabs, a Badakhshi tribe, 381». 

Ghaytri, Mulla, a poet, 609. 

Ghazali, a poet, 568. 

Ghazanfar Kokah, 348. 

Gh&zi Beg Tarkhén, Mirza, 363, 364. 

Gh&zi Khan, of Badakhshan, 185, 440 
(No. 144), 460, 626, 540. 

Gh4zi Khan Chak, 84, 461. 

Gh4zi Kh4n Sir, 384. 

Ghé2i Khan Tannirf, 367. 

Gh&zi Khan Wajhiyah, 360. 

Ghaznawi, a puet, 322. 

Ghaznawi Kh&n, vide Ghaznin Khan. 

Ghaznin [Ghazni] Khé&n, of Jélor, 493, 
622, 

Ghaznin Khan, Mirzé Sh4h Muham- 
mad, 378. 

Ghids, Sultan of Bengal, 5832. 

Ghias i Nagshband, the weaver, 88, 616, 
617. 

Ghidésé, 496. 

Ghiés Beg, I’timAd uddaulah, 508 (No- 
319), 512. 

Ghid&saddin, the gilder, 102. 

Ghiadsuddfn 'Ali Khéa Agaf Khan (IT), 
433 (No. 126). 

Ghiasuddin ’Ali, Mir, Naqfb Khan, 447. 
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Ghidsuddin Jami, Qazi, 382. 

Ghidsuddin, Malik, 366. 

Ghidsuddin Mangar, of Shiraz, 199. 

Ghiasuddin Tarkhan, Mir, 465. 

ghichak, a musical instrument, 71, 613. 

Ghoris, an Afghan tribe, 345. 

ghubdr, a kind of writing, 99. 

ghungchi, 16n. 

gtlds, vide kilés. 

gird, a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdhar, Rajah, son of Kest Das, 502. 

Girdhar, son of Rai Sal Shaikhawat, 419, 

gladiators, 252, 263. 

glass, price of, 224. 

gold, fineness of, 18, 19, 40 ; importation 
of, 37; gold washings, 37. 

Gopal, R4jah, 436, 532. 

Gop4l Jadon, Rajah, 502, 526. 

Gopal Singh Kachhwéhah, 388. 

Gop4l Singh Sfaodiah, 418. 

Gosdlah, Shaikhzf&dah, of Banéras, 208, 
209. 

Grandees, 239, 308; their contingents, 
378; their wealth, 511; their flat- 
teries, 548.; their duplicity, 338, 
503 ; have Hindd Vakils, 332 ; op- 
pose Akbar for his religious innova- 
tions, 401; their property lapses to 
the state, 360, 410 ; hatred among 
them, 377, 382, 384; Chaghtéi 
grandees hated at court, 319, 320, 
382; how punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438, 454, 483, 485 ; when repenting, 
359; their wickedness, 600; tide 
immorality. 

grants, vide sanads. 

grapes, 65. 

guards, mounting, 257. 

Gdjar Khan, 384. 

Gujar Khén, son of Qutbuddiu Atgah, 
468 (No. 193). 

Gijar Khan Afghan, 379. 

Gujnér Aghé, a wife of Babar, 44]. 

Gujr&tis, their character, 387. 

Gul, Mirza, 618. 


gul-afshdn, title of a poem, 566x. 

guldlbdr, a wooden screen, 45, 54. 

Gul’azar Begum, 441. 

Gulbadan Begum, 48, 198, 3652., 441, 
615. 

Gulrukh Begum (name of two princesses), 
309, 463, 464, 618. 

gumbhs, a fruit, 71. 

guns, 112, 113, 11d. 

gun-samundar, a title, 6132. 

gurgdn, meaning of, 460n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favored by same Per- 
sian kings, 211. 

gut, or gupt, a kind of pony, 133. 


H ABBAH, a weight, 36. 

Habi Bihzadi, Maulané, 628. 

Habi Yasawul, 523 (No. 389). 

Habib ’Ali Khan, 436 (No. 133). 

Habib ‘Ali Khan, 422. 

Hada Rajputs, 138, 409. 

Hafiz Kumaki, 540. 

Hafiz of Tashkand, 640. 

Hafiz Khwajah ’Ali, 613. 

Hafizak, a musician, 613”. 

Hafiz Nazr, a musician, 6132. 

Haft Iglim, a work, 508, 512. 

haft josh, a metallic composition, 41. 

Haidar, son of Shaikh Yaqut, 479. © 

Haidar ’Ali ’Arab, 497, (No. 279). 

Haidar Dost, 524 (No. 390). 

Haidar Gandahnawis, a katib, 100. 

Haidar Gurgani, Mirza, 460, 4607. 

Haidar Mirza Calawi, 314. 

Haidar Mu’ammai, 5492. 

Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begf, 
384 (No. 66), 485. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar, 318. 

Haidar Sultan Uzbak, 319. 

Haidar, of Kashan, 593. 

Haidari, of Tabriz, a poet, 603. 

Hairati, a poet, 187. 

Haji Begum, 420, 441, 465. 

Haji Hur Parwar Begum, 611. 
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Haji Khan SherShahi, 319, 328, 353, 
359n. ‘ 

Haji Muhammad Khan, of Sistén, 360ss., 
368, 374 (No. 65). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 477 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 36. 

Hajo, the Koch leader, 4932. 

Hakim ’Abdul Wahhab, 468. 

Hakim ’Abdurrahim, 543. 

Hakim Abulfath, of Gilan, vide Abul 
Fath. 

Hakim ‘Ain ul Mulk, 321, 406, 480 (No. 
234), 643. 

Hakim ‘Ali, of Gilan, 402, 466 (No 
192), 542. 

Hakim Arist, 642. 

Hakim Beg Jabangirf, 511. 

Hakim Dawai, 543. 

Hakim Fakhruddin Alf, 543. 

Hakim Fathullah, 542. 

Hakim Shaikh Hasan, 542, 643. 

Hakim Haziq, 474. 

Hakim Humam, 474 (No. 205), 474, 
543, 5867., 587. 

Hakim Is-haéq, 543. 

Hakim Khush-hal, 476. 

Hakim Lutfullah, 518 (No. 364), 543. 

Hakim Masib ul Mulk, 643. 

Hakim Micrf, 491 (No. 254), 540, 542. 

Hakim Muzaffar Ardistani, 516 (Na 
348), 643. 

Hakim ul Mulk, Shamsuddin, of Gilén, 
408, 467n., 642, 5992. 

Hakim Ni’matullah, 543. 

Hakim Rizqullah, 544. 

Hakim Ruhullah, 543. 

Hakim Saif ul Mulk Lang, 549. 

Hakim Shifai, 543. 

Hakim Talab ‘Alf, 543. 

Hakim Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 548, 

Hakim Ziauddin, of Késhan, 497. 

haldlkhur, or sweeper, 139. 

Halati, of Turan, a poet, 595. 

halim, a dish, 60. 

Halimi, a poet, 363. 


halwd, 59. 

Halwai, 541. 

Hatndam Koksh, 378. 

Hamdami, a poet, 379. 

Hamid Bukh§ri, Sayyid, 397 (No. 78), 
418. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, -504. 

Hamid Qadiri, Shaikh, 544, 

hamzah, 98, 98n. 

Hamzah, a musician, 6132. 

Hamzah Beg Zul Qadr, 313, 314. 

Hamzah Beg Ghatraghali, 497 (No.277), 
474. 

Hagigats Hindistdn, title a work, 4912. 

Hara, or Hadé, Rajpiite, train horses, 
138; 409. ($61. 

Harem, the Imperial, 44; private do., 

Haribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Harid{ Ram Kachhwéhah, 495. 

harisah, a dish, 33n., 60. 

harness, of elephants, 126; of horses, 
136 ; of camels, 145; of mules, 153. 

Hasan, son of Mirzi Rustam Calawi, 
314. 

Hasan, Mirza, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mirzé Sh&hrukh Badakh- 
sh{, 313. 

Hasan, QAzi, 174, 498, 545. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a doctor, 543. 

Hasan ’Ali Khdn Barha, 392. 

Hasan "Ali Kotwal, 436. 

Hasan ‘Alf, of Mashhad, a k&tib, 102. 

Hasan 'Ali TurkmA4n, 493. 

Hasan ’Arab, 411. 

Hasan Beg Shaikh ‘'Umarf, 346, 454 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Kh&n Barha, 392. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 204, 476 (No. 220). 


Hasan Kh&p, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 


505. 
Hasan Khan Khizanchf, 429. 
Hasan Khan, of MewAt, 384n. 
Hasan Khan Mianah, 606 (No. 311). 
Hasan Khan Sur, father of Sher Shah, 
419. 


Haast, Shaikh, 548. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 407, 
419, 440 (No. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qésim Kh&n, 477 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Hashim, KhwaAjah, 459. 

Hashim, Mfr, of Nishaptr, 4265. 

Hashim i Sanjar, Mir, 494n. 

Hashim{, of Kirmén, a poet, 5662. 

H&tim, son of Babi Manklf, 473. 

H&atim Sambhali, 544. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

hauz, or subterranean reservoir, of Ha- 
kim ‘Alf, 466. 

hawks, 298, 294. 

Hayat Khan, 469. 

Hayati, of Gildan, a poet, 574. 

Haz&rahs, a tribe, 408, 462. 

Hazigq, a poet, 475. 

Hemi, 319 ; his birth place, 359, 369x. ; 
366. 


” heresies, 176, 5917. 


heretics, how treated, 453, 

Hidayatullah, 469. 

Hijéz Khan, 340. 

Hijraéni, Maulana, 102. 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwéjahsaré, 334. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 393. 

Himmat Singh, son of M4n Singh, 340, 
485, 486, 420. 

Hind&l Mirza, 309, 408 ; dies, 476. 

Hindtis, 88%.; are good painters, 107 ; 
their months, 205; are influential 
at court, 204, 206 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 184; build 
mosques, 333; learn Persian, 352 ; 
are employed by Muhammadans as 
vakfls, ‘332; are often ill-treated, 
372, 501 (vide jazyah) ; hold offices 
under Akbar, 5628; also under Shah- 
jabén, 536, 537; list of learned 
Hindiis, 538, 539, 642, 547; their 
doctors, 544, 6440. ; their mytholo- 


gy, poetically treated by Muham- 
madan poets, o44. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 106. 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 392, 395n. 

hockey, 297. 

Hodal Rao Bundela, 488. 

hom, a sacrifice, 184. 

Horal Deo, 356. 

horses, imperial, 132; imported into 
India, 132, 133; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133; ranks, 134; 
fodder, 134, 135; get boiled grain, 
ghi, and sugar, 134, 135 ; harness, 
136 ; shod twice a year, 137; offi- 
cers and servants in charge of, 137 ; 
how branded, 139; how mustered, 
215 ; are taxed when imported, 215 ; 
various classes of horses, 233 ; when 
dead, how replaced, 250 ; how brand- 
ed, 233, 255. 

horticulture, 87, 412’; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 310. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khén, 493nz., 521. 

Hoshmand Banu Begum, 310. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humam, Hakim, 175; vide Hakim. 

HuméAytin, Emperor, his flight from In- 
dia, 318, 319, 328; 334, 417, 420, 
441, 441n.; his tomb, 465, 541; 
615. 

Humayiin Farmili, 351. 

Humaytin Quii, 474. 

hun, a Dak’hin coin, 18, 37. 

hunting, 282, 292, 296. 

Husdmuddin, son of Abul Qasim Nama- 
kiu, 472, 473. 

Husamuddin Badakhshi, 440. 

Husamuddin Inji, Mir, 451. 

Husémuddin Shah, 317. 

Husfmuddin Surkh, 538. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Khwaérazm, 440, 581. 

Husain Khwajah, of Marw, 574. 

Husain ’Ali Barha, 392. 

Husain Beg, 439, 476 (No. 219). 


Husain Khan Barha, 392. 

Husain Khan Mirza, 439, 442 (No. 149). 

Husain Khén Qazwini, 516 (No. 337). 

Husain Kulanki, a katib, 103. 

Husain Lodi, 605. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-suwér, 448. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 362, 434, 462. 

Husain Mirza, son of Sh&hrakh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 313, 380n. 

Husain Mirza Cafawi, 313. 

Husain Pak’bliwal, 454, 501 (No. 301). 

Husain Qudsi, Mir, 602. 

Husain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khén 
Jaban. 

Husain Khan Shamli, of Harat, 363, 
377. 

Husain Khan Tukriyah, 372 (No. 63), 
348. 

Husain Sanaf, a poet, 663. 

Husaini, Mir, 389. 

Husn o naz, a Masnawi, 514. 

Huzni, of Icfahan, a poet, 565. 

Huzuri, a poet, 598x. 

hydrostatic balance, 42. 


‘Leagan or closet, 46. 

*"Ibadatmand, 458. 

Ibn Bawwab, a katib, 100. 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 574n., 581s. 

Ibn Muglah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Ibrahim of Astrabad, a katib, 101. 

Ibrahim Badakhshi, Khwéjah, 435. 

Ibrahim Beg Jaébiiq, 331. 

Ibrahim, H4ji, of Sarhind, 106, 172, 174, 
189, 547. : 

Ibrahim Husain Mirz&, 330, 3338, 353, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochf, 360. 

Ibrahim Khé&n Fath-jang, son of I’tim&d- 
uddaulah, 451, 480”., 511, 612. 

Ibréhim Khan Shaibdni, 388 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khén Sir, 384, 

Ibr4him Lohani, 620. 


Ibrahim Mirzé, Akbar’s brother, 526. 

Ibrahim, Mirz&, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibtéhim, Mirzd, of Icfahan, 102. 

Ibréhim, son of Mirzh Rustam Cafawi, 
$14. 

Ibrahim Fathpdri, Shaikh, 402. 

Ibrahim, Qazi, 547. 

Ibrahim Quii, son of Ismé’fl Qulf Khan, 
512 (No. 322). 

Ibréhim, Sultan, son of Mirz4 Shah- 
rukh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 68. 

Ig4muddin Ibrahim, Maulén&, 440, 57 dee. 

ice, used at court, 56. 

s¢ldh, a caligraphical term, 103n. 

ideas peculiar to the East, 510z., 552n., 
564a., 566n., 565n., 569n., 576n., 
577n., 586n.; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon, 

Idris, a k&tib, 99, 101. 

"Iffat Bént Begum, 477n. 

Iftikhar Beg, 516 (No. 335). 

Iftikhér Khan, 466. 

Iftikh4r Khan, 521, 621n. 

Tghur (Uigur], a Chaghtéi tribe, 389, 
620. 

Ihtimam Khan, 621, 5212. 

Ikhlag Khan I’tibér, the Eunach, 406 
(No. 86). 

Ikhl&g Kh&n, 506. 

Ikhtic&g Khan Bérha, 392 (twice). 

Ikhtiyér, KhwAjah, 101. 

Ikhtiyarul Mulk Gujrati, 325, 463, 507. 

Jléhdad Faizf, of Sarhind, 316n. 

Jiahdad, of Amrohah, 202. 

Tiahdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, 497. 

Tlahdiah, Shaikh, 538. 

sléhé, a coin, 30. 

Hah Virdi Kh&n, 6012. 

Dib4mullah Kambi, 402. 

illuminations at court, 48. 

Ttifat Khén, 316. 

Ily4e Khén Langéh, 375. 

*Imfd, a kétib, 1022. 

"Iméd, of Léristén, 400. 
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"Imad ul Mulk, 516 (No, 343). 

Imém Mahdi, 1l06., 169, 189; vide 
C4bib i ZamAn. 

Imfm Qulf Shighal, 512 (No. 326). 

Imam, a poet, 550s. 

immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
349, 364, 4662., 475, 5940s. 

importation of horses, 216, 234. 

tn'dm grants, 271. 

"Inéyat Kh&n, 445. 

Inayatullah, Darbér Khan, 466. 

"Indyatullah Khan, 499. 

"Inéyatollah, Mirz4, 3642. 

Indarman Bundelé, 488. 

infantry, 261, 254. 

inventions, 41 ; wide Akbar. 

insignia, of Diwans, 412. 

Ighdindmak i Jahdagiri, author of, 413. 

‘trdgf, a kind of horse, 140. 

Irij [Trich], Shahnaw&z Khan, 491, 611. 

irmds-money, 250. 

iron, 40, 118. 

Irshdd + Qdzt, title of a work, 547. 

*Ts& Khail Afghans, 457. 

"Ts& Kh&n, of Ofisé, 352, vide 'I's& Za- 
mindér, and Miyan ’Isa. 

"Ts& Khén Main, 526. 

"Ts&, Qazi, 449, 618. 

"Teh Tarkbfn, Mirz4, 363, 364n., 420, 
422. [400. 

"Ts& Zamindér, 331, 340, 342, 342z., 

Isfandiaér Khén, 455. 

Is-h4q Fériqi, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 514, 

Is-béq Maghribf, Shaikh, 5072. 

Is-h4q, Maulfnd, 545. 

Is-héq, Mulla, a singer, 612. 

ishg-bdet, vide pigeon flying. 

Ishqi, Mauléné, 528. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhshi, 475 (No. 211). 

Iskandar Khan, Khan ’Alam, 365 (No. 
48), 382. 

Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 341. 

Islam Khan Chishti, 493, 619, 520. 

Islem Sh&h, 6lln, 612n.; vide Salim 
Shah. 


Ismail, Shah of Persia, 178. 52 4. 

Ismail, Mulla and Maulana. 538. 047. 

Ismail Kambu, Haji, 399. 

Ismail Khan, [Quli Beg’ Duldai, 388 
(No. 72). 

Ismail Khan Shaibani, 38-4. 

Ismail Mirza Catawi, 314. 

Ismail Quli Khan, 360 (No. -t6), 401, 
407, 425. 

Istajlu (Ustajlu), a tribe, 619. 

‘astihldl, a rhetorical figure, 6002. 

Itabi, of Najaf, a poet, 598. 

T'tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 403. 

I'tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 
433. 

I'timad Khan, the Eunuch, 
119). 

Ttimadd Khan Gujrati, 13, 198, 325, 3&5 
(No. 67), 507. 

Vtimdd uddaulah Ghias Bey, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

I'timad ul Mulk Gujrati, 386. 

*Iwaz Bahadur, 439. 

*"Iwaz Mirza, 347. 

"Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 373, 
620. 

"Tazat, Mirza, 445n. 

"Izzatullah, 500 (No. 289). 


28 (No. 


| ree Qagqshal, 35), 370, 436. 

Jabbar Quli Gakk’har, 487. 

jacktfruit, 70. 

Ja'far, a poet, 572, 5732. 

Jafar Bukhari, Sayyid, 416. 

Ja tar, of Tabriz, a katib, 100, 101. 

Ja'far Beg Acaf Khan, 106; vide Acaf 
Khan (IIT). 

Ja'far Khan Taklu, 426 (No. 114). 

Jafar, Mirza, a poet, 412. 

Jagannath, son of Bihari Mall, 387 (No. 
69). 

Jagat Gosaini, mother of Shabjahan, 
310. 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwahah, 310, 340, 
4147 (No. 160), 408. 
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jagirs, 242, 261. 

Jaymal, 322. 

Jagmal Kachhwahah, 436 (No. 134). 

Jagmal Punwér, 476 (No. 218). 

Jagnat’h, a singer, 6132, 

Jagneris, a clan, 395. 

Jagra} Bikramajit, 505. 

Jahanafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jabanara Begum, 350. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 311. 

Jahangir, Emperor, {Prince Salim], his 
birth and death, 309; his mother, 
619 ; his wives and children, 310, 
477n., 619 ; his weight, 267». ; day 
of accession, 213n.; makes vows, 
290 ; his love to Nur Jahan, 509n., 
O10; 48, 333, 345, 368, 401, 457, 
458, 492, 569x., 574n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 892. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 6132. 

Jahangir Quli Beg Huméyiini, 331. 

Jahangir Quli Khan Lélah Beg, 450, 
O01. 

Jahangir Quii Khén, Mirz& Shamsi, 
327, 328, 450 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 330, 404. 

Jai Mall, of Mairtha, 368 ; vide Jatmall. 

Jai Mall, son of Rupsi, 427, 428, 430. 

Jalair, a tribe, 410. 

Jalal Barha, 414. 

Jalal i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 507. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 437. 

jaldlah, a rupee, 33 ; its meaning, 237. 

Jalaluh Tariki, or Raushani, 345, 361, 
397, 403, 411. 

yjalali, a coin, 29. 

Jalal Khan Baqdi, 595n. 

Jalal Khén Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. 

Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shab. 

Jalal Khan Qurehi, 476 (No. 213). 

Jalaluddin Mahmud Bujuq, 384 (No. 
65). 

Jalaluddin Mas’iid, 384, 384x. 

Jalaluddin Multaéni, Qazi, 175, 185, 546. 

Jalaluddin, of Sistan, 314. 


Jaléluddin, Shaikh, 538. 

Jaléluddinu Sur, 370. 

jal, a kind of writing, 100. 

Jam of Kachh, 326, 419. 

Jém Nanda, 362. 

jama’ hdgil + hdl, vide assessment. 

jama’ ragmi, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakhty&r, Shaikh, of Jalesar, 
191, 425 (No. 113), 470. 

Jamal, Mallé and Maulana, 546. 

Jamal Kambi, Shaikh, 628. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 435. 

Jamél Khén Kambi, 544. 

Jamal Khan, of Mew&t, 334. 

Jam&l Khan, son of Qutli, 520. 

Jamaluddin, a katib, 101. 

Jamaluddin Baérha, 408, 476 (No. 217). 

Jamaluddin Husain Inja, Mir, 450 (No. 
164). 

JamAluddin Husain, a kétib, 101. 

Jami, the poet, 566n. 

Jamil Beg, son of T4j Khan, 547. 

Jamshed, Maulan4, 102. 

Jan, KhwAjah, 611. 

Janan Begum, 309. 

Jan Babs, Mirzé, 362, 363, 364a. 

janglah, a kind of horse, 233. 

Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 194, 209, 
336, 361, 676n. 

Janish Bahédur, 345, 481 (No. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 506. 

Janjiahs, a tribe, 4562. 

Jan Nis&ér Khan, 504. 

J&n Qulij, 500 (No. 291), 501. 

Jaérullah Mirza, 618. 

jast, a metal, 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundeléa, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 502; of Chitor, 
617 ; vide Jaimall. 

jan, a weight, 36. 

Jauhar, Shaikh, 647. 

Jazbi, a poet, 480, 596. 

jazyah (properly jizyah) ot tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 189; 2371. 
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jealousy, of the Grandees, 326. 

jetal, a coin, 31. 

jewels, 15. 

jhandd, the Indian flag, 50. 

Jhariah, a caste in Gujrat, 285s. 

jharok’hah, or inspection window, 64, 
337n., 613n.; vide darsan. 

Jhujhaér Khan Afgh4n, 436. 

Jhyjhar Singh Bundeld, 488, 489, 505. 

Jhujhér Khan Gujrati, 386, 462. 

Ji Ji Anagah, Akbar’s nurse, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 

jiulauddrs, or runners, 138, 1427. 

jilawdnah, 142. 

Jodh Bai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 456n. 

Jottk Rdt, or court astrologer, 404i. 

Judai, a poet, 107, 590, 590n., 598n. 

Jdéjak Begum, 492. 

Jumilat ul Mulk, a title, 349. 

Junaid i Kararéni, 330, 396, 400, 422. 

Junaid Murul, 523 (No. 383). 


Kas Gakk’har, 456. 

Kab Radi, or Poet Laureate, 404, 6132. 

kabdd, a dish, 60. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (No. 370), 
520, 521, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Munaw- 
war, 547. 

Kabir, Shaikh, 5192. 

Kachhwaéhah Rajahs, madness in their 
family, 310, 333 ; 398, 4582., 459; 
vide Bahéri Mall, Bhagwén Das, 
Man Singh; Rajawat and Shaikb- 
awat, 419. 

K dfiyah, title of an Arabicgrammar,362n. 

K&hi, a poet, 566. 

katl, 25. 

Kai Qubéd, son of Mirz&é Muhammad 
Hakim, 377. 

Kajar, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Kakars, a tribe, 377. 

Kékar Ali Khan Chishti, 408 (No. 92). 


Kaku, Shaikh, 645. 

hald, a coin, 30, 31. 

Kalé Pahay, 370. 

Kalan Reg, Khwajah, 461. 

haliwant, or kaldatat, a singer, 612n. 

Kartcak Davinah, an Arabic work, 106. 

Kawi. a poet, Ga, 

Nalsmccyshbsix acd, a work on Persian 
+ idratuae, Boke, 

Kas sor of Rai Ram, af Jodhpur, 
Say a7d 

Re a Nest Swadah. S23 (Na 381). 

Levee. ow Sesahrin a7, 

Reva Me. Rarhar, of Bikénir, 316, 
SH ass NA, 

Rarer B® oS ao’ MAn Singh, 486. 

Res a. fad 

Ree WR ee, Sevvid, 397. 

Reed NY as GahW har, 822, 410, 455, 
aS 2d 

Ree a Aan, ot Jdlor, 622. 

Ree e Sou NhawAfl, 4452, 

wre a dtu, father of Mir Abu Turab, 
ASAT 

Ree suddin Husain, Mauléné, 540. 

Wawetat, a tribe, 399, 402. 

Wau author of the Nafdis ul Madsir, 
448n. 

wat, of Sabzwar, a poet, 601. 

Wail Khan ’Alamgiri, 489, 

Kamil Khan, Mirz4 Khurram, 327, 328, 
459. 

KAmrdn, Mirzé, 311, 312, 378, 379, 380, 
388, 463, 618. 

Kangar Kachhwahah, 436, 437, 631. 

kdnst, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam "Alf, 519. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 515. 

Karam ullah, son of Ali Mardin Baha- 
dur, 496. 

Karam ullah Kambiu, 402, 432. 

Karan Rathor, 359, 483, 

karand, a trumpet, 51. 

Karim Dad Afghan, 331. 

Karm Chand Kachhwahah, 387n. 
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kashk, a dish, 60. 

Kashmiri, Mirza, 472, 473. 

Kashmiris, their character, 380, 399. 

Kathis, a tribe in Sorat’h, 334. 

kAtibs, or caligraphista, 100. 

Katis, a tribe, 417. 

Kaukab Qazwini, 485. 

kaukabah, a royal ensign, 59. 

kaulpatr, a metallic composition, 41. 

Kesti Das, son of Jai Mall, 502 (No. 3002), 

Kesii Das Mari, 502. 

Kesii Das R&thor, 310, 526 (No. 408). 

Kewal Ram, 448n, 

Khabitah, a rebel, 356, 356n., 437. 

Khadijah Begum, 511, 612. 

khaft, a kind of writing, 100. 

Khati Khan, the historian, 343a., 445”. 

khdk + khaldg, 21, 23, 37. 

khakshoe, 27. 

Khalid ibn "Abdullah Qasri, 36. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. 

Khalil Quli, 518 (No. 358). 

Khalil ullah, Shaikh (Sh&h), 376, 525 
(No. 397). 

Khalil ullah Yazdf, Mir, 625, 

Khan ‘Alam, Chalmah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 

Khan ’Alam Iskandar Kh&n, 365. 

Khan ’Alam, Mirz4 Barkhurdér, 612 
(No. 328). 

Khan i A’zam, Mirz& ’Aziz Kokah, 169, 
208, 209, 299, 310, 326 (No. 21), 
397, 451, 603s. 

Khdn Badbd, a title, 316. 

Khan Dauran, Shahbeg Khan Arghin, 
377 (No. 57). 

Khan Daurfn Sh&bjahanf{, 413. 

Khdn Jahan, a title, 330. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 392, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain Quli, 172, 204, 329. 

Khan Jah&n Lodi, 336, 427 ; vide next 
name. 

Khan Jahan Lodf, governor of Orisé, 
366n. 

Khan Jahan Lod{f, Piré, son of Daulat 
Khan Lodi{, 503. 


Khan i Kal4n, Mir Muhammad, 322 
(No. 16). 

KkhdnKhkdndn, a title, 316; insignia, 
316; 312; wide Bairam Khan, 
Mun’im Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khén&n, Mirz& ’Abdurrahim, son 
of Bairfm Khén, 206, 309, 315, 334 
(No. 29), 362, 451, 503, 569n., 574n., 
576n., 578n., 579n., 585., 5932., 
599n., 601n., 603n., 606n., 608n., 
613n. 

Khan Mirz&, 311, 311n. 

Khin Muhammad Qégshél, 621. 

Khén Zamén ’Ali Quii Shaibéni, 319 
(No. 13), 8366, 462, 489, 568. 

Kh&nahzéd Khén, 466, 472, 498. 

Khand&n, a katib, 102, 617. 

Khang§fr, of Kachh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghtéi, 533. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jalor, 493. 

Khénzadahs, of Mew&t, 334, 391. 

k haral, 23, 25, 26. 

khdrchiné, a kind of gold, 40, 41. 

khardai, a weight, 36. 

khargdk, a tent, 54. 

K’hatars, a tribe, 4562., 4872., 522, 522n. 

Khawand Dost, 423. 

k’hichrt, 59. ; 

Khidmatiyah, a class of servants at court, 
252, 282 ; their chief, Khidmat R4i, 
262, 431. 

Khing Suwar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 556n., 567n., 
681. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan, 865, 366a., 374, 
888, 441, 443, 529, 615. 

Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, 487. 

K’bokars, a tribe, 4567. 

Khtbi, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Khudéwand Khan Dak’hini, 442 (No: 
161), 449. 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 3632. 

Khurram Begum, 312. 

Khurram KhAn, 533. 

Khurram, Prince, 337 ; vide ShAbjahan. 


Khurram, Mirzé, vide K4mil Khan. 

Khurramdad, a musician, 6132. 

khushkah, a dish, 59. 

khushriz, 276. 

Khusrau, Prince, son of Jabangit, 310, 
827, 414, 414a., 483, 454, 455, 467. 

Khusrau, of Dihli, the poet, ]02n., 540, 
682. 

Khusrau Khan Chirgis, 363, 364, 3642. 

Khusrawi, of Qéin, a poet, 591. 

khutbah, read by princes, 185. 

Khwajagin KhwA&jah, 423, 6539; vide 
Khwéajah Kalan. 

Khwajagi Khwajah Tahranji, 608, 512. 


_ Khwé&jagi Muhammad Husain, 478. 


KhwaAjah Abrar, a saint, 322. 

KhwaAjah ’Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Bagi Khan, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirzé, 519 (No. 366). 

Khwajah Hasan, uncle of Zain Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwajah Hasan Nagqshband{, 322. 

Khwajah Jahan, Aminé of Harét, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwaijah Jahan Dost Muhammad,477n. 

Khw&jah Kalan (Khwéjagén Khwéjah), 
322, - 

Khwé&jah Sulaimén Afghan, 340. 

Khwajah "Usman Afghan, vide "Usman. 

Khwénandah, Mir, 465. 

Khwawand Mahmid, 322. 

Kijak Begum, 322. 

Kijak KhwAjah, 494 (No. 262). 

Kik& R&n& (R4n& Part&b), 339, 418, 
443n. 

kilds [gilds], cherries, 65n., 616. 

killing of animals forbidden, 200, 258. 

kindré (lace), 510. 

Kirat, Rajah of K4linjar, 611m. 

Kishn D&és Tunwar, 506 (No. 313), 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Kishnjoshf, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

Kishwar Khan, 497. 

kitchen, the imperial, 56, 

Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 


kokah, or kokultdsh, or fosterbrother, 
323. 

koknar, 513. 

Kor Hamzah, 313. 

kornish, a kind of salutation, 158. 

Kroris, 13. 

Kichak Ali Khan Kolabi, 438 (No. 138). 

Kufic letters, 99. 

kuhdrs, or palki bearers, 254. 

kuhnah, 23. 

Kijak [Ktichak] Yasaiwul, 482. 

kukrah, 23, 24. 

kumaki, a class of troops, 231. 

Kundliwals, a clan, 391, 395. 

kushtah, prepared quicksilver, 5632, 

kuwargah, a musical instrument, 50. 


Tae 226. 


Lachhmi Narain, of Kuch Bihar, 340; 
vide Lakhmi. 

Lachhmi Narain Shafiq, a Persian wri- 
ter, 491n. : 

Lad, Shaikh, 620. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 526 (No. 409). 

lddan, a perfume. 

Ladli Begum, 311, 510. 

Lahauri, Mirza, 500. 

Laili, 560n. 

Lakhmi Rai, of Kokrah, 4802.; vide 
Lachhmi. 

lakrdit, 252. 

la’l i Jaldli, a coin, 29. 


Lal Kalawant [Miyan Lal], 612, 612n, 


Lal Khan, a singer, 613n. 

Lal Khan Kolabi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lalab, son of Bir Bar, 405, 523 (No. 
387). 

lallah, meaning of, 426n. 

Lamas of Tibbat, 201. 

Land revenue, 13. 

Langihs, a clan, 362. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladli. 

ldéré, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan, 211. 
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Lashkar Khan Barha, 392. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain, 
407 (No. 90). 

Lashkari, Mirzé, son of Mirz& Yusof 
Khan, 374, 505, 518, 522 (No. 375) ; 
vide Cafshikan Khan. 

Lashkari Gakk’har, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif Khwajah, 196. 

lead, 40. 

Learned men, exchanged for horses, 191 ; 
banished, 187, 189, 190, 191; list 
of them during Akbar’s reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, 5872. 

leopards, for hunting, 285, 287, 288, 
523 ; leopard carriages, 150, 

letters, 98. 

Library, the imperial, 103. 

Lilawati, title of a Sanskrit work, 105. 

lime, price of, 223. 

Lisan ul Ghaib, title of a book, 6038n. 

Lisani, a poet, 6032. 

Liwai, a poet, 613n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutli, 520. 

Lohani Afghans, 622. 

Lohar Chak, 479. 

Lon Karan, Ra&i, 404, 494, 531. 

lubdn, a perfume, 82. 

Lubuttawdrikh, title of a historical 
work, 4472. 

Lutfullah, son of Khusrau Kh&n, 364. 

Lutfullah, son of Sa’id Kh&n, 466. 


Masse I RAHIMY, a historical 
work, 338, 603. 

Ma’cim Beg Cafawi, 426. 

Ma’gim Khau Farankhidi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157). 

Macim Khan Kabuli, 189, 342, 343, 
351, 400, 431n., 446, 448n., 621. 

Ma’cim, Mir, of Bhakkar, 514 (No. 514). 

Ma’cgim, Mir, of Kébul, 323. 

Ma’gim, Mir, of Kashan, 594n. 

madad i ma'dsh, vide sayurghal. 


Ma’'dan ul afkdr, a Masnawi, 514. 

madddt, a class of letters, 1032. 

Madhu Singh, of Kokrah, 401, 480x. 

Mé&dhi Singh, 505. 

Madhii Singh Kachhwéhah, 418 (No. 
104). 

Madhu Singh Shaikhaéwat, 419. 

Madhukar Bundelé, of Undchah, 356, 
8389, 390, 430, 452, 458, 487, 488. 

Madrasahs, 279; Huméyiin’s at Dibli, 
638. 

maghribi, a dirham, 36. 

Maghribiyah, a dass of saints, 507. 

Mah Banti Begum, 328, 334, 336. 

Mé&h Jijak Begum, 318, 322. 

Mahé Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kachhwéhah, 340, 447. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Mahdbat Khan; 337, 338, 339, 347, 371, 
414, 

Mahdbat Khan ’Alamgirf, 522. 

Mahdbhdrat, 104, 105x., 210. 

Mahapater, the singer, 6lln. 

Mahdawi Sect, 490. [480. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan, 348 (No. 36), 372, 

Mahdi KhwAjah, 420. 

Mahes Das Rathor, 359: 

Mahmands, an Afgh4n tribe, 345, 397. 

Mahmiid, son of Babi Mankli, 473. 

Mahmiid of Barha, Sayyid, 389 (No. 76): 

Mahmid, of BasakhwAan, 177, 452. 

Mahmid Bigarah, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Mahmiid, son of Daulat.Khan Lod{, 603. 

Mahmid, of Ghazn{, 4562. 

Mahmid Is-h&q, a katib, 102. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khén Jahn Lodf, 
605. 

Mabmid, Malik, of Sistén, 314. 

Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, a poet, 585x. 

Mahmid, Mir Munshi, 449. 

Mahmid, Mirz4, Gurganf, 460. 

Mahmud Pak’hliwél, 501. 

Mahmiid Siyétsh, a kAtib, 101. 

Mahmid, Sultén of Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
421, 422. 


Mahmid Shéh (II.), Sultan of Gujrat, 
885. 

Mahmid Sultan Mirzé, 461, 462. 

Mahmidis, a sect, 452. 

mahidbi, 46. 

Méhum Anagah, 316, 323, 324, 328, 
332, 381. 

mahuwé tree, 70, 616. 

Mahwi Hamadani, a poet, 586. 

Maidani Afghans, 499. 

Maili, of Harat, 571. 

Main, or Munj, a Rajput clan, 526. 

Maji, a tribe, 610n. 

Majma’ ul Abkdr, a work, 569n. 

Majnin Khén Q4qsh4l, 326, 368, 369 

No. 50). 

Maék’han Barha, 392. 

Makhcuc Khan, 388 (No. 70). 

Makhdim ul Mulk, Abdullah of Sultén- 
pur, 169, 172, 173, 175, 177, 186, 
187, 189, 374, 544, 

Makifi, the nom-de-plume of two Impe~ 
rial princesses, 309, 510. 

Mak’hi, a musician, 6132. 

Makhzant Afghént, a history, 506. 

mal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 253. 

maldgir, a perfume, 82. 

Malays, 616. 

Maldeo, Rajah, of Jodhpur, 315, 316, 
429, 430. 

malghubak, a dish, 61. 

maltk, a title, 369n. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Malik 'Ali, Khwajah, 616 (No. 830). 

Malik ‘Ambar, 491, 508, 504. 

Malik Bir, 456. 

Malik Kalan, 456. 

Malik Kid, 456. 

Malik Ma’stid, 509. 

Malik, Maulana, a k&tib, 102, 

Malik Pili, 456z. 

Malikushshua'rd, 491, 548n. 

Malkd Sain, of Kuch Bihar, 331. 

Mallu (Qadir Khan), 428, [520. 

Mamrez Khan, son of Usman Lohani, 


man, a coin, 30. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwaliar, 611n. 

Mancabdars, 231, 236, 238; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their con- 
tingents, 244; salaries, 240, 245, 
248 ; below the rank of commanders 
of Two Hundred, 527; — under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, 535 vide 
grandees. 

Mancur, Mir, 590. 

mandal, a tent, 54, 78. 

Mangarals, a tribe, 4562. 

mangoes, 67, 68, 644. 

Manijah Begum 499, 511, 612, 

mankli, meaning of, 370, 370z., 473. 

Manohar, son of Lonkaran,494{No.265). 

Manortp Kachhwahah, 388. 

Man Singh Darbari, 506. 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, Rajah, 206, 
339 (No. 30), 418, 4182. 

M&n Singh Kachhwahah, 506 (No. 314). 

ma'qalt, a kind of writing, 99. 

Maggiid, Khwajah, of Harat, the engra- 
ver, 27, 52, 53. 

Magg¢iud, son of Makheti¢ Khan, 388. 

Mag¢iid ’Ali, of Werkopai, 608x. 

Magcud ’Alf Kor, 437 (No. 138). 

markiz, a caligraphical term, 103z. 

Markizuladwar, title of a work, 649zx. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 174; 
Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; taxes 
on, 278; age fixed for, 195, 203. 

Ma’ rif Mauléné, a katib, 100. 

Ma'rif Cadr, Shaikh, 471. 

Maryam-makdnt, title of Akbar’s mo- 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 456. 

_Maryam-zamdni, title of Jahangir's 
mother, 309, 619. 

Mashédrig ulanwdr, a work, 547. 

Masih (Messiah), 5562. 

Masihé Kairanawi, a poet, 644. 

Masnad i Ali, 502, 523. 

Mas’tid Husain Mirza, 330, 461, 462. 

Matai’, an Arabic work, 3622. 

match-locks, 113 ;—bearers, 116, 251,254. 
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Mat’hura Das K’hatri, 523 (No. 379). 

Maulauézadah Shukr, 641. 

Mawérid ul kilam, title of a book, 649n. 

Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252. 

Mazhari, of Kashm{r, a poet, 584. 

measures, 88n., 225, 226, 229; of Kash- 
mfr, 346. 

Medni Rai Chauhan, 470 (No. 198). 

melons, different kinds of, 65, 523. 

metals, origin of, 38 ; compositions, 41. 

Mewrahs, runners, 252. 

Micri Begum, 618, 

mid, a perfume, 80. 

Mihr ’Ali Barlés, 342. 

Mihr ’Ali Khén Sildoz, 435 (No. 180). 

Mihr ’Ali Kolabi, 351, 363, 354, 463. 

mihrdbt, a coin, 33. 

mtkrkul, a kind of cloth, 96, 617. 

Mihrunnisa, vide Nir Jahan. 

Mihtar Jauhar, 4412. 

Mihtar Khan Anfsuddin, 417 (No. 102). 

Mihtar Sa’adat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakai, 441. 

milk, vide sayurghal. 

millennium, 1062., 169%., 191, 198, 453. 

minerals, 39. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 495; Akbar's 
mint-towns, 31, 

Mir ’Adl, 268. 

Mir ’Arz, an officer, 257, 259, 384. 

Mir Atash, a title, 470. 

Mir Bakéwal, or master of the Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir Kalan, Mauléné, 540, 

Mir Khalifah, 420. 

Mir Khan, 416, 472. 

Mir Khén Yaséwul, 518 (No. $61). 

Mir Khawéfi, Khwéjah, 445x. 

Mir Khwéjah, son of Sult4n Khwéjab, 
423. 

Mir Manzil, or quarter-master, 47. 

Mir Rudd's, a title, 602s. 

Mir Sdémda, a title, 384. 

Mir Shab, 515. 


miraculous events, 355; vide Akbar.. 

Mirak Bahadur Arghiin, 475 (No. 208). 

Mirak Jaléir, 621. 

Mirak Khan, 439. 

Mirak Khan Bahédur, 632. 

Mirak Khwa&jah, 525. 

Mirak Khwajah, Chingiz Khan, 442. 

Mirak, Mirzé, Razawi Khé4n, 438. 

Mirén Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Mirén (adr Jahan, 468. 

Miran Mub&rak, of Khandesh, 309. 

Mirén Muhammad Shéh, of Khéndesh, 
325. 

Mir-dt ul kdimdt, title of a book, 
5682. 

mirdahah, a non-commissioned officer, 
116n., 252, 264. 

Mirzés, the, their genealogy and revolt, 

461 ; vide rebellion. 

Mirzé Ahmad, Khwéjah, 508,612. 

Mirz& Beg Shahri, 424. 

Mirzé Khén Nishéptri, 502 (No. 303).. 

Mirz& Kh&n, or Mirzé6 KhénKhanén, 
vide KhénKbanan Mirzé.’Abdurra- 
him. 

Mirz4 Khwéjah, eon of Mirzé Asadullah, 
522 (No. 371). 

Mirz& Quli Khén, 376, 385, 530. 

Mirz4 Quli Maili, 671. 

Mirz& Réjah, vide M4n Singh. 

Mirzé Shahi, 413. 

Mirz4 Sultén, son of Mirzé Shéhrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Mirz&dah ’Ali Khan, 443 (No. 152). 

misqdl, a weight, 36. 

mistar, of copyists, 522. 

Miyén Chand, a singer, 612. 

Miyén IeS Khan Lohéni, father of 
’Usman, 520. 

Miy4n Joh, 371. 

Miy&én Khan Ghorf, 326. 

Miyén Lél, vide Lél Kaléwant. 

Miyén Tansen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajibuddin, 638. 

Miy&nah Afghans, 456, 506. 
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Mohan Das, Rai, 470. 

Mohan Kachhwahah, 398. (104. 

Mohesh Mahdnand, a Sanskrit work, 

money, Persian, Hindustdni, and Turéni 
equivalents, 486. 

monopolies, imperial, 479. 

moon, in dreams signifies luck, 321. 

moth, its love to the candle, 576n. 

Mot’h Réjah, vide Udai Singh. 

mu'allag, 300. 

Muarrikh Khan, 518. 

mu'dtab, meaning of, 433. 

Mu’‘azzam Khén, 492, 521n. 

Mu’azzam Khwajah, 366n., 408, 524. 

Mubarak i Bukhérf, of Gujrat, 385, 397. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 479. 

Mubarak Kh&n Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. 

Mubérak Khan, wazir of Sultin Mah- 
mtid of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Mullé, 195. 

Mubarak Shéh, a kAtib, 100, 

Mubfrak of N&gor, Shaikh, father of 
Abulfazl, 169, 185, 187, 198, 209, 
480, 537, 569n. 

Mubérak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 5387. 

Mubérak, Shaikh, of Gwaliér, 537. 

Mubériz Khén ’Adlf, 456. 

Mug’ab ibn Zubair, 36. 

Musdhib Khén, 533n. 

Muctafa Ghilzf, 486 (No. 246). 

Muctafé Khan, 445n., 501. 

Muctafa, Mullé, of Jaunpur, 500. 

Maflis, Mirz4, 641. 

Mufriddt i Ma’gimé, title of a book, 
614. ” 

Mughfs, Mir, Mahwi, 585, 585n. 

Mughuls, look upon ‘nine’ as a sacred 
number, 364. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zain Khén, 346. 

Mughul, Mirz4, Badakhshi, 313. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 
508. 


Muhammad Ardisténi, Haji, 625 (No. 
399), 


Muhammad Bukhari, Shaikh, 396 (No. 
77). 

Muhammad, Haji, of Khabush4n, 606n. 

Muhammad, H4ji, a katib, 100. 

Muhammad, Mauléna, 541. 

Muhammad, Mullé, of Aubah, a katib, 
101. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingri, 514. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Tattah, 378, 500. 

Muhammad, Mullé, of Yazd, 175, 182, 
189. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 492 (No. 259). 

Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 101. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
546. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 422. 

Mubammad, Sayyid, Mir'Adl, 438 (No. 
140), 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtés (Bibar), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahronch, 545; 
—, a katib, 102. 

Muhammad Agvhar, vide Ashraf Khén. 

Muhammad Acghuar, Bahar Khan, 405 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 487. 

Muhammad ’Ali, of Jéin, 523 (No. 377). 

Muhammad Amin, a katib, 103. 

Muhammad Amin Diw4nah, 334. 

Muhammad Amin, Hafiz, 185. 

Muhammad A'zam H4ji, 581n. 

Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jalesar, 425. 

Muhammad Déqi Khéu Kokah, vide 
Baqi Khan. 

Muhammad Bagir Harawi, 355. 

Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, 362. 

Muhammad Calib, 413. 

Muhammad Célih, gadr, 272. 

Muhammad Célih, Khwajagi, 528. 

Muhammad Célih, Mirzé, 36-4n. 

Muhammad Cull, of Mézandaran, 590. 

Mubammad Fikri, Sayyid, 602. 

Muhammad Ghaus, Shaikh, of Gwaliar, 
367,457, 458, 539, 

Mulammad Hakim Héfiz, a kdtib, 101. 
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Muhammad Hakim Mirzé, Akbar’s bro- 
ther, king of Kabul, 312 ; his daugh- 
ter, 312 ; his sister, 449 ; his mother, 
318, 320, 322; 317, 344, 377, 
465, 469, 470, 609n. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashmir, a 
k&tib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabriz, a kAtib, 


102. 
Mubammad Husain, Khwadjah, a katib, 
101, 


Muhammad Husain, Khwéajagf, 478, 
485 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husain Mirzé, 326, 461, 
462. 

Muhammad Husain Mirzé Cafawi, 313. 

Muhammad Hugain Naziri, 579, 6790. 

Muhammad ’Isa Tarkhan, 362. 

Muhammad ‘Itabi, 688, 588. 

Muhammad Khan, 525 (No. 400). 

Muhammad Khan Dhar, a singer, 613. 

Muhammad Khén Gakk’har, 455, 486. 

Muhammad Khan Jaléir, 411.. 

Muhammad Khén Niyézi, 483 (No. 
239). 

Mubammad Kh&n Sharafuddin Oghli 
Taklu, 425, 608. 

Muhammad Khén Turkmén, 516 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas’tid, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 466. 

Muhammad Mirak Calibi, 583. 

Muhammad Mirzé Catawi, Sultan, 426. 

Muhammad Mimin Hafizak, 613a. 

Muhammad Payandah, vide Péyandah 
Khan. 

Muhammad Qéqshal, Mirza, 370. 

Muhammad Qésim Khan, of Nishépdr, 
353 (No. 40), 6032. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Attish, 
478. 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 6132. 

Muhammad Qasim Shédi Shah, 103. 


Muhammad Quif Afshar, 411. 
Muhammad Qulf Khén Barlas, 341, 
(No. 31), 366. 
Muhammad Quli Khén Turkmén, 474 
(No, 203). 
Muhammad Qalf Togbdi, 434 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Rizé Nau'i, 606n. 
Muhammad Sa’fd, 416, 481. 
Muhammad Shih, of Dihli, 396. 
Muhammad Sharif, son of I’tim&dud. 
daulah, 433, 509, 6112, 512. 
Muhammad Sharff, Khwajah, 608, 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 443. 
Muhammad Sharif Nawai, 602n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi 516, 607s. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqi'f, 591. 
Muhammad Sultén Mirz4, 461, 462. 
Muhammad Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
442. 
Muhammad Talib, son of Shéistah Kh&n, 
611. 
Muhammad Wafé, 494. 
Muhammad Yér Uzbak, 382. 
Muhammad Zéhid, of Balkh, 176. 
Muhammad Zamén, 608, 533. 
Muhammad Zamén, Mirz&, Badakhshi, 
313. 


Muhammadans, intermarry with Hin- ° 


dds, 469, 470. 
muhaggag, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
Mahf, of Shirdz, a katib, 100. 
Muhibb ’Alf Khé&n, son of Mir Khalifah, 
420 (No. 101). 
Mubibb ’Al{ Kh4n Rohtasi, 422, 530. 
Mubibb ‘Ali Khawafi, Khwajah, 616 
(No. 347). 
Mohibbullah, Mir, 507. 
Muhkam Singh Sisodiah, 418. 
Mohain Khin, 376. 
Muhtarim Beg, 443. 
Muhtarim Begum, 312. 
Muhtashim Khan, 493. 
muhur, a coin, 30. 
Mu’ in, Qézf, 545. 
mn ini, a coin; 30, 62. 
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Mu'inuddfn, author of Tafsir ¢ Ma’ dnf, 
523, 

Mu inuddin, of Far&h, a kaétib, 100. 

Mu'fnuddin Ahmad Khé4n Farankhid{, 
434 (No. 128), 541. 

Mu inuddin Chisht{ Sigizf, of Ajmir, 
401, 540. 

Mu 'inuddin Tantri, a k&tib, 100. 

Mu’izz, Mir, of KAshan, a kétib, 102. 

Mu'izzul Mulk, Mir, 189, 381 (No. 61). 

Maj&hid Khén, 383, 421, 494, 633. 

Mu'jamul Bulddn, a work on geogra- 
phy, 106. 

mujannas, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Mujtahid, 186. 

Mukammal Khbé&n, 106, 519n. 

Mukarram KhAn, 489, 493, 621. 

Mukarram Mirzé Cafawi, 316. 

Mukatman Bhadauriah, 488 (No. 249). 

Mukhlig Khén, 506. 

Mukhligullah Khén, 466. 

Mukhtér Beg, eon of Agh& Mallé, 
497 (No. 278). 

mukhi, a panleaf, 616. 

Mukund, zamind&ér of Fathébéd (Ben- 
gul), 374. 

Mukund Deo, of Orisé, 6112. 

Molla Mfr, 542. 

mules, imperial, 152; where bred, 487 ; 
imported, 152; their food, 152; 
harness, 153 ; how mustered, 216. 

Multafit Kb&n, 472. 

Mimin Khawéffi, Khw&jah, 447. 

Mimin MarwéArid, 101. 

Mumtéz Mahall, 369, 501n., 512, 615. 

Munawwar, Shaikh, an author, 106, 
189, 647. 

Mun’im Kh&n, Khén Khénan, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 

Minis Khan, 417. 

Munj, a Réjput clan, 526, 

munj, a kind of grass, 395. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 500. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abul Fath 
Gilénf, 426n, , 


Muneil Khan, 477 (No. 222), 

mugdsd, 263. 

Mugarrab Khan (Akbarshéhi), 373. 

Mugqarrab Khan, 543. 

Mugqbil Khén, 408. 

Mugim Arab, vide Shuja'at Khan. 

Mugqim i Harawi, 420, 421. 

Mugim Khan, 3871. 

Mugim Khan, son of Shujé’at Khan, 
523 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwajah, son of Khwéjah 
Mirak, 525 (No. 401). [120. 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirza Zul-nun, 

Mugqim Nagshbandi, 433. 

Mugqim Shabjahani, 413. 

mugti’, or jdgirddr, 256. 

Murad, Prince, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 618; his complexion, 
309 ; 48, 1417. ;called Pahari, 1827 ; 
is instructed in Christianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 383, 543, 574n., 618. 

Muréd Bakhsh, Prince, 472, 478. 

Murad Cafawi, son of Mirz4 Rustam, 
814, 315. 

Murad Khan, 373 (No. 54). 

Muréd, Mir, of Juwain, 498 (No. 282). 

Muréd, Mir, Kolabi, 523 (No. 380). 

Muréd Quli Sultén, 486, 487. 

Murtaz& Khan, vide Farid 1 Bukhéri. 

Murtazé Khén, Husémaddin Inju, 451 
472. 

Murtazé Kban, Mir, 449 (No. 162). 

Murtazé, Mirza, 327. 

Murtazé Nizam Shah, 336, 449. 

Murtaza Sharif, Mir, 449, 540. 

Musa, Shaikh, Fathpuri, 402, 403. 

Misé, Shaikh, Lahori, 539. 

Musa, Shaikh, 644. 

musd’adat, or advances to officers, 265. 

musamman, a dish, 60. 

Musawi Sayyids, 381, 482. 

Mushfiqi of Bukhara, a poet, 583. 

music, at court, 61, 611; schools of, 
6lln.s; abolished by Aurangzib, 
6137. 


Mu'tamid Khan, 478, 521n. 

Mu’tamid Khan Bakhshi, 413. 

Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad Calh, 445a. 

mutanjah, a dish, 61. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khan ’Alam, 502 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrat, 326, 332, 
334, 335, 383, 386, 518; wide 
Nat’hu. 

Muzatfar Husain Mirzé, 353, 461 (No. 
180), 463. 

Muzatfar Husain, Mirza, Cafawi, 313 
(No. 8), 314. 

Muzaffar Khan Barha, 392, 394, 505. 

Muzaffar Khan Turbati, Khwéjah Mu- 
zaffar ’Ali, 332, 348 (No. 37), 368, 
439. 

Muzaffar Khan Ma’mirt, 504. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 605. 

Muzaffar, Mirzé, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, 362. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 612. 


Naors Shéh, son of Qutli, 520. 

Nacir Main, 526 (No. 410). 

Naciré, 383. 

Nacir Khusrau, a poet, 190, 198. 

Nagiruddin Pak’hliw4l, Sultan, 454. 

Nagirulmulk, vide Pir Muhammad 
Khan. , 

Nacrullah, son of Mukht4r Beg, 497. 

Nagrullah, Cdfi, 100. 

Nadi ’Ali Arlat, 508. 

Nadi ’Ali, Hafiz, 508. 

Nadi ’Ali Maidani, 507 (No. 817), 

Nadir Shah, 363. 

Nadiri, name of several poets, 605, 6052. 

Nadir ulmulk, 590s. 

Nafdis ulmadsir, a work on literature, 
448n. 

naftr, a trumpet, 51. 

Nahid Begum, 420. 

Naik Bakbshu, a singer, 611. [318. 

Najabat Khan, Shuj&’ Mirzé Badakhsbi, 


Najat Khan, Mirz4, 374, 439 (No. 142). 

Najibah Anagah, 398. 

Najmuddin ‘Ali Khan Barha, 392. 

Najmuddin Muhammad Kéhi, 566n. 

ndkkudd, or shipcaptain, 281. 

Nal Daman, a poem, 106, 548, 560. 

Naman Das Kachhwihah, 483. 

name of grandfather given toa child, 
497. 

namgirah, or awning, 46. 

Namf, a poet, 614. 

Nanak J&rji, a singer, 612. 

naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 587n. 

Nagqaébat Khén, 408. 

Nagqib Khén, 104, 105, 106, 447 (No. 
161). 

nagér, a weight, 36. 

naggérahk, a drum, 61 ;—khdnah, 47. 

nagshbandi, its meaning, 423. 

Né&r&in Das Rathor, of Idar, 433. 

narndi, a kind of gun, 113. 

ndshpdtt, a melon, 65. 

naskh, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

nasta'lig, a kind of writing, 101, 102. 

Nat‘hi, of Gujrat, Muzaffar Shéh, 385, 
386 ; vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Nau ‘i, a poet, 606. 

Naurang Khan, 334, 463, 5631, 572n. 

nauriz, or New Year's day, 183, 276. 

Nauruz Beg Qéqshal, 437. 

Nawai, 6022. 

Nawazish Kh&n Sa‘dullah, 363, 3632. 

Nazar Bahddur, 374. 

Nazar Be Uzbak, 455 (No. 169). 

Nazar Khan Gakk’har, 486 (No. 247). 

Nazar Muhammad Kh&p, of Balkh, 481. 

Nazirf, the poet, 579, 679n., 613n. 

newswriters, 258, 338. 

New Year's day, 183, 276. 

aidriyah, 23, 

Nigdbuggibydn, » Persian primer, 41x. 

aichoiwdlah, 26. 

Nikallii, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Nil Kant’h, of Oyisé, 508 (No. 318). 
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nimah suwdrdn, 264. 

Ni’matullah Bawwab, a katib, 101. 

nine, a favorite number of the Mughuls, 
364. 

Niyabat Khén, the rebel, 400, 403, 
425, 437. 

Niyazi Afghans, 484. 

Nizam, of Jélor, 494. _ 

Nizim, Qazi, vide Ghézi Khan Ba- 
dakhshi. 

Niz4m, Shaikh, 538. 

Nizimi, of Qazwin, 103. 

Nizim Martazé Khan, Sayyid, 469. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, the historian, 
420n., 436, 614, 628. 


_ Niz&maddin Ahmad, son of Sh&h Mu- 


hammad Kh4n, 516 (No. 341). 

Niz4muddin Aulia, 440. 

Nizamuddin, Jam, 362. 

Nizémulmulk, Khwé&jah, 495. 

Nizamulmulk Tiisi, 583. 

Nugrat Yar Khan Bérha, 392, 395. 

nugtahs, 453. 

Nugtawis, a sect, 452, 597n. 

Niram, 526 (No. 415). 

Niri, a poet, 542. 

Nur Jahan, [Nur Mahall] 809, 310, 311, 
337,-838, 369, 509 to 511. 

Nirndmah, title of a poem, 412. 

Nir Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Nuruddin Mirzé, son of A'gaf Khan IL, 
369, 433. 

Nuruddin Muhammad Nagshband{, 
Mirzé, 309, 618. 

Niiruddin Qarari, a poet, 586, 586. 

Niruddin Tarkhan, 424, 624, 541. 

Nirullah, a katib, 103. 

Nirullah Injd, 451. 

Nurullah, Mir, 545. 

Nirullah, Q4zi, 346. 

Nirunnis&é Begam, a wife of Jahangir, 
464, 477n. 

Nushatularwéh, a gifistic book, 181, 
547. : 


Opar Singh Bhadauriah, 489, 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 19, 20, 22. 

opium eating, excessive, 378, 384z. ; 
vide drinking. 

oranges, 69. 

Ordat Kachhwéhah, 483. 


ordeals, 205. 


P, CHWARIAH, a kind of horse, 
133. 

Padishah Khwajah, 459. 

PaAdish&h Qulf, 480, 596. 

padre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 

pdgosht, one of Akbar's regulations, 217. 

Pahar, of Jalor, 494. 

Pahar Khan Baloch, 351, 526 (No. 407). 

Pahar Singh Bundela, 407, 488. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murad, 309. 

pahit, 69. 

pahluwdn, or wrestler, 253. 

péiks, or runners, 138 ; véde postrunners. 

paikdr, 26. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
by Islam, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96 ; wide Akbar. 

Pairawi, of Sawah, a poet, 600. 

paisah, a coin, 31. 

palds, a wood, 298. 

palki bearers, 254. 

pan, 72, 73, 616. 

padnchtoliah, a stuff, 610. 

Pancht, Shaikh, 538, 617. 

pandau, a coin, 30, 31, 

panidlah, a fruit, 70. 

pantwdr, 26. 

panj, a coin, 30. 

Pédpd, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Parhez Bani Begum, 314. 

Parisram, Rajah of Jammi, 345. 

Parmanand K’hatri, 476 (No. 214). 

Parsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 276; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 


péras stone, 402. 

Pari-cirat, a masnawi, 614. 

Parichhat Zamindar, 493. 

Partéb Bundela, 488. 

PartAb, Rai of Mankot, 345. 

Partib Ran& (Rané Kik&), 387, 400, 
443n., 519. 

Partib Singh Kachhw4hah, 616 (No. 
336). 

Partéb Ujjainiyah, 613s. 

parwdnchahs, 263, 

Parwdncht, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 310, 311, 314, 336, 337, 
344, 477n. 

Parwizdéd, a musician, 6132. 

Patr Das, R&i Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(No. 196). 

pdulah, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldiers, 247, 251, 252, 254, 
504 ; of mancabdars, 248 ; of Ahadfs, 
250. 

Payami, a poet, 601. (518. 

Payandah Khan Mughul, 387 (No. 68), 

Payandah Muhammad Tarkhén, 362. 

payments, how made, 262, 263, 264. 

pensions, 474, 510. 

perfumes, 73, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Kh&n, 497 (No. 280). 

phardit, 253. 

Pharao, proverbial in the East, 160s., 
169, 170, 181. 

Pichah Jén Anagah, 344. 

pickles, 64 

pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 177. 

pineapples, 68. 

pinjar, 25. 

Pir 'Alf Beg, 315. 

Pir Kh&n [Piré], son of Daulat Khén 
Lodi, 503. 

Pir Kh&n, of J&lor, 623. 

P{r Muhammad, a k&tib, 101. 

Pir Muhammad Khén Shirwfni (Mull&), 
324 (No. 20), 369x., 541, 619. 


Pirzédah, Liwaéi, a poet and musician, 
613, 6132. 

ptial, vide brass. 

piyér, a fruit, 71. 

plantain tree, 70. 

play, at court, 203, 297, 308, 349. 

Poeta, of Akbar’s reign, 548ff; poets 
laureate of India, 491, 548n., 611; 
vide Kabi R&i, Malik ushshu’aré. 
Vide also the following Poets, men- 
tioned in the A‘in,—A‘cafi, Amri, 
Anfat, Arslan, Ashki, Asirf, A’tish{; 
Babé Talib; Cabri, Carfi (Cuiraff) 
Kashmiri, Carfi Sawaji, Cabdhi, 
Caib, Calihi, Cafi; Dakhii, Danri, 
Daw&i; Faizi (Fayy&z{), Faizi 
Sarhindf, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebf, 
Farisf, Fikri, Fustini; Ghairati, 
Ghayirf, Ghazéli, Ghaznawi, Hai- 
dar Mu’amméi, Haidari, Hairati, 
Halat{, Halimi, Hamdami, Haé- 
shimi, Hay&ti, Haziq, Husain 
Marwi, Huzni, Huzuri; Imémi, 
"Itébi ; Jami, Jazbi, Judai; Kahi, 
Kalim, Kami, Kami Sabzwari, 
Khusrau, Khusrawi; Lisani, Li- 
wif; Mahwi, Maili, Makbfi, Ma- 
sihé, Mazhari, Mushfiqi; Nagir 
Khusrau, Nadiri, Nami, Nau'i, 
Nawaf, Naziri, Nuri; Pairawi, 
Pay&mi{; Qaidf, Qaréri, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim Jindbédi, Qisimi, 
Qudsi; Rafi’i, Rahai, Rahi, Razéi, 
Ruswéf{; Saémrf, Sanéf, Shaikh 
Saqi, Saqq&, Sarkhush, Sarmadi, 
Sawfdi, Shafig, Shahri, Shépur, 
Sheri, ShifSi, Shikebi, Shuja’s, 
Sirhj4, Sulfén; Taqiy&, Tariqi, 
Tashbihfi; Ulfatf, ’Urfi; Waglf, 
Wafii, Wali Dasht Bay4zi, W4lihi, 
Wagéri, Waqt'l. 

porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Ak- 
bar’s court, 168, 182, 191, 618; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 172, 
4AD, 499. 


post, post-runners, 2522. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwéhah, 458. 

Pratab, vide Partéb. 

precious stones, 15, 451, 5102; vide 
diamond, ydqtit. 

prices of articles, 62; of ice, 56; of 
building materials, 223; vide 
wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 992. 

prisoners, how treated, 330, 

Prit’hi Chand Kachhwahah, 495. 

Prit’hi Singh Bundel4, 488. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 196. 

prostitutes, segregated, 192. 

prostration, or sijdahk, 169, 159n., 181, 
192. 

Public Works, 222, 

punhar, 24, 26, 

Ptran Mall, of Gidhor, 840, 480n. 

Piuran Mall Kachhwahah, 329. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 612. 

Puruk’hotam, Rai, a Bréhman, 180, 628. 


(Qs BIL son of ’Atig, 626 (No. 412). 

Qabil Khan, 457 (No. 187), 516. 

gabult, a dish, 60. 

Qadam Rasil, or Qadam Mubdrak, or 
_ foot print of the prophet, 198, 507. 

Qédir Khan Mallu, 428. 

Qadir Quli, 525 (No. 402). 

gaiguré, a kind of camphor ; vide 
Sangiré, 78. 

Qaidi, of Shiraz, a poet, 599. 

Qaim Kho, 371. 

galandart, a kind of tent, 46, 64, 

galyah, a dish, 61. 

Qamar Khan, 448, 485 (No. 243). 

gumarghah, a kind of hunting, 284. 

Qandabaéri Mahall, 314. 

Qanbar Be, 455. 

Qdniin, a medical work, 467. 

Qaégqshal, a clan, 369, 3692. 

Qaré Bahadur, 460 (No. 179). 

Qari Bahri, 516 (No. 345). 


Qara Beg Farrashbegi, 313. 

Qara Khén Turkman, 355. 

Qaraqoinlii Turks, 315, 619. 

Qaratig Khan, 400, 516. 

Qara Turks, 3712. 

Qara Yusuf, 315. 

Qarachah Khan, 388. 

gardrndmah, 263. 

Qarari, Nuruddin of Gilan, a poet, 
175, 586. 

gardwals, or hunters, 282, 289. 

Qarlyghs, a tribe, 454, 501. 

Qasim, Mulla and Maulana, 545, 

Qasim ’Ali Khan, 465 (No. 187). 

Qasim Arslin, a poet, 103, 609. 

Qasim Badakhshi, Mir, 499 (No. 283). 

Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sayyid, 336, 392, 
407, 408 419, (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 

Qasim Beg Khan, 378. 

Qasim Junabadi, Mirza, 591. 

Qasim Kéhi, a poet, 209, 566. 

Qasim Khan Kast, 443. 

Qasim Khén Mir Bahr, 379 (No. 59), 
620. 

Qasim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Qasim Khan Sistaéni, 439. 

Qasim Khwiajah, 507 (No. 316). 

Qasim Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qasim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493. 

Qasimi, of Mézandaran, a poct, 610. 

Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qazaq Khan Taklu, 426, 508. 

Qdzi, 268; general character of Qazis, 
269. 

Qazi 'Ali, 411, 528. 

Qazi Khan Badakhshi, 383. 

Qazi Khan Bakhshi, 477 (No. 223). 

Qazi Hasan, of Qazwin, 498 (No. 281). 

gimah paldo, a dish, 60; gimah shirbd, 
60. 

girat, a weight, 36. 

qirbak, a title, 393n. 

Qismiyah Banu, 618. 
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qisrag, a mare, 135. 

gitmir, a weight, 36. 

Qiya Khan, 437. 

Qiyé Khan, son of Cahib Khan, 464 
(No. 184). 

Qiyam Khan, son of Sh4h Muhammad 
Qalati, 433. 

gtbiiz, a musical instrument, 613 

Quch Beg Humayiini, 455. 

Qudsi, of Karbala, a poet, 602. 

quicksilver, 39; habitually eaten, 401 ; 
when called kushtah, 5632. 

quly, meaning of, 355”., 500. 

Qulij Khan, 34, 309, 354. 

Qulijullah, 501. 

qullutain, 202. 

Qundug Khan, 464 (No. 181). 

Qundiuz Khan, 376, 464. 

qur, or collection of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50, 109, 110, 282. 

Quraish Sultan, of Kashghar, 459. 

gurekuib, 23. 

qutdb, a dish, 60. 

Qutbuddin, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Qutbuddin, of Jalesar, 191. 

Qutbuddin Khan, 188, 241, 333 (No. 28). 

Qutbuddin Khan, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Qutli Khan Lohfnf, 326, 343, 364, 
356, 3662., 440; his sons, 520. 

Quilugh, meaning of, 432. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khfn, 432 (No. 123). 


Ruz a coin, 30. 

Rati’i, [Rafi’uddin Haidar] of Ké- 
shan, a poet, 593, 593x. 

Rafiqi, 5947. 

Rafi'uddia Cafawi, Mirz4, 623. 

Rahai, a poet, 592a. 

rakas, a coin, 28. 

Rahi, a poet, 611. 

Rahim Quli, 516 (No. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirza, 339. 

Rahmat Khan, son Masnad ‘A‘li, 497, 
602 (No. 306). 


Rahmatullah, a singer, 613. 

Rai Bhoj Hada, 458 (No. 174). 

Rai Durg& Sisodiah, 417 (No. 103). 

R4i Mall Shaikhawat, 419. _ 

Rai Man, 252n. 

R&i Réi Singh, 310, 367 (No. 44, 463, 
526. 

R&i S4l Darbéri, 419 (No. 106). 

Raib4ri, a class of Hinds who train 
camels, 147. 

raihdné, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Rajah ’Alf of Khandesh, 463; vide ’Ali 
Khén. 

Rajawat, 419. 

R&éjpGts, Janihah, 334; Kachhwéhah, 
vide Bihéri Mall; H&dés, 409; 
Ranghars, 526; Rathors, 357, 459; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, R4jah, Kachhwéhab, 458 (No. 
174). 

Raji Bérha, Sayyid, 452. 

rdk’hé, a Hindi custom, 184, 2162. 

Ram Chand Baghelé, 358, 367, 369, 
406, 612. . 

R&ém Chand Bundelé, 477x., 487 (No. 
248). 

R&m Chand Chauhan, 495 


R&ém Chand Kachhwahah, son of Jagan- 


naét’h, 387. 

Rém Chand Kachhwéhah, 495 (No. 
268). 

Rém Chandr, Réjah of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 250), 6072. 

Ram Das, son of Réjsingh, Kachh- 
wahah, 453. 

Raém Das Kachhwéhah, [Rajah Karan] 
483. 

Rém Das Diwan, R&i, 615 (No. 331). 

Raém Das, the singer, 611n., 612, 612s. 

Ramséh, Rajah of Gwiliar, 339, 343. 

Rém Séh Bundelé, 356, 487. 

Ranfs of Maiwér, 387; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbéz Kh4n Kambi, 402. 

Ranghar Réjptts, 526. 
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Rangson of Agrah, a musician, 612. 

Rashahdt ulhaydt, title of a book, 668n. 

rast, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rathor, 359. 

Ratan Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Rathors, 357, 459, 622. 

rati, a weight, 160, 

Raushdnis, 34n., 340, 345, 356. 

Raz& Quif, 496 (No. 274). 

Raz&i, a poet, 466. 

Razawl, 482; — Sayyids, 881; — 
Khén, a title, 439 ; vide Miisawi. 

Razawi Khan Mirzé Mirak, 438 (No. 
141). 

Razful Mulk, 385. 

rebellion of the Mirzis, $23, 330, 332, 
333, 373, 375, 386, 396, 397, 404; 
dates, 434. 

refining of gold, 20; of silver, 22. 

religious views of the Emperor Akbar; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 258 ; vide wAqi’abnawis. 

revenue, how paid, 13. 

revolt, military, in Bengal, 323, 360, 
351, 431. 

Ri’éyat, son of Peshrau Kh&n, 498. 

ricds, a metal, 40. 

rice, best kinds, 57. 

riqd’, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

risdlahkdér, an officer, 259. 

river tolls, 281. 

Riydzussaldtin, title of a historical work, 
427. 

Rizquilah Khén, vide Hakim Birgu 

Rozafzin, Rajah, 446n. 

rvubdb, a musical instrument, 618. 

ruby, a large one, 414. 

ruh t tuteyd, a metal, 40, 

rihént, a kind of writing, 99. 

Riibullah (I), 611. 

ri, a metallic gomposition, 41, 

ruined towns, 494, 

Ruknuddin Mahmid Kamangar, 539. . 

Ruknuddin, Shaikh, 538, 

Rukouddin, a poet, 589x. 


Rimi Khan, Ustid Jalabi, 441 (No. 
146). 

runners, 138. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 425. 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 233; 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31 ; — 
of Sher Shah, 31; of Akbar, 31, 33. 

Ripmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
429, 

Rip Mukund Sisodiah, 418. 

Rip Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Ripsi Bairagi Kachhwahab, 427. 
Rugayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hind4l, Akbar’s wife, 309, 509. 

Rustam Khan Dak’hini, 478. 

Rustam Cafawi, Mirz&, 314 (No. 9), 
364n., 513, 619. 

Rustam, Prince, 618. 

Rustam i Zaman, Shaikh Kabfr, 619, 
520. 

Ruswai, 595z. 

ruyat, 196, 


Seale Bani Begum, 619. 

Sa’4dat Khan, 478, 4787. 

Sa’adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 522. 

Sa’adat Khan Badakhshi, 427 (No. 117). 

Sa’adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwajah, 
443 (No. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (No. 245). 

sabbék, 22. 

Sabdal Khan, 438 (No. 139). 

Sa’duddin, of Khaf, 5922. 

Sa’dullah Masiha, 544. 

Sa’dullah, Maulana, 545. 

Sa’dullah Nawazish Khan, 363, 3637. 

saffron (za’faran), 84, 411, 479. 

saftdru, a metallic composition, 40. 

sdg, 59. 

sahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Shu Bhonslah, 489. 

sahw ullisdn, title of a book, 603n. 

sdibdén, a royal ensign, 50, 

Sa'id Badakhshi, 410. 
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Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafarjang, 466. 
Sa’id Khan Chaght&i, 331, 340n., 363, 
363n., 463. 
Sa’id Khan Gakk’har, 456, 457, 4772., 
532. 
Sa’id, Mauléné, of Turkistan, 640. 
Sa'id Toqbai, 439. 
Saif Ali Beg, 316. 
Saif Khan Barha, 392, 414. 
Saif Khan Kokab, 350. 
Saifuddin Cafawi, 316. 
Saifuddin Husain ‘Ali Khan Baérha, 
392, 
Saifullab, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan, 
500 (No. 292), 34a. 
Saifalmulik, 473. 
sailors, 280. 
Sajawal Khan Sur, 428. 
Sakat Singh, 485 (No. 256). 
Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 519. 
Sakat Singh Kachhwéhah, 616 (No. 
342). 
Sakinah Bani Begum, 435, 449. 
Sakra, of Maiwar, 519 (No. 366). 
Salébuddin Carfi, 586n. 
Salémullah, 211. 
of women, 44, 45, 615; of 
pensioners, 451; of ship-captsins, 
281; how paid, 262, 263, 264; 
240, 245, 248, 260, 251, 610, 611. 
Salim Chishti, of Fathpuir Sikri, 169, 
267n., 309, 402, 4765, 402, 496, 
516, 539, 546. 
Salim Khan Afghan, 415. 
Salim Kh4n Kakar, 436 (No. 132). 
Salim Khan Sirmir Afgh&n, 436, 
Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 
Salim Qulf, 518 (No. 357). 
Salim Sh&4h, 33], 317, 456; vide Is- 
lem Shah. 
Salimah Khanumn, 441, 
Salimah Sultan Begum, 198, 309, 316, 
327, 441, 618. 
salimé, a com, 30. 
Salmaén of Sawah, a poet, 100s. 


salaries, 


salonf, 21, 26, 37. 

salt, manufacture of, 470; an antidote 
against drunkenness, 555n. 

saltpetre, 55, 56. 

Salt4n Deodah, of Sarohi, 357, 358n., 
419, 

salutations, at court, 158. 

Samanji Khén, 416 (No. 100). 

Saménji Khén Qurghiiji, 441 (No. 147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 522. 

S4mi’ah Begum, 421. 

Saémri, a poet, 603n., 604. 

Sandbil, title of a book, 547. 


sanads, or grants, 259 ; how sealed, 263. 


Sanf{, a poet, 550n., 563. 

sanbusah, a dish, 60. 

sand for strewing on paper, 101. 

sandalwood, 81. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkot, 339. 

84ngah Punwar, 526 (No. 411). 

Sangram, of K’harakpir, 340, 446,446n., 
480n. 


sangrdm, Akbar’s favorite gun, 116, 


617. 

Sanf{ Khan Harawi, 476. 

sanj, or cymbal, 51. 

Sapjar, of Kashan, a poet, 595. 

Sanjar Cafawi, Mirz& son of Sultén 
Husain Mirz4, 313, 496 (No. 272). 

Sanjar Mirz4, son of Khizr Khan Hazaé- 
rah, 477n. 

Sanké Rana, 430. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 104, 106, 
199 ; names of the sun, 200, 202. 

samijt (satis), a kind of horse, 133. 

Sanwal Das Jédon, 5265 (No. 896). 

Sanwal Singh Bundel&, 488. 

sagatndmah, 250. 

Séqi, Shaikh, a poet, 593. 

s&ginémahs, a class of poems, by Sanfi, 
563”.; by Shikebi, 576.; by Mu- 
hammad Cafi, 590n. 

Saqg4, a poet, 581n. 

sardpardgh, 54. 

Sarbaland Khan, 606. . 


Sardar Khan, Mirz& 'Abdullah, 327, 
328. 

Sard4r Khén,.328, 469, 492, 

Sarfariz Khfn, 492. 

sarkhat, 250, 261, 263. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 253z. 

Sarmadi Afghén,341. 

Sarmadi, of I¢fahan, 607. 

sarmandal, a musical instrument, 612. 

Sarmast Khan, 619 (No. 362). 

Sarod KhAn, a singer, 612. 

Satr S4] Bundelaé, 488. 

Satr S4l Kachhw&éhah, 418. 

Satr Sél Rathor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 456x. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 201”. 

Sawadi, a poet, 5802. 

Sawdnsh, a historical work, 316z., 
‘418n. 

Sawd{i ul slhdm, title of a book, 549. 

sayurghal, or rent-free land, 261, 268, 
269, 270. 

Sayyids, of Amrohah, 391; Arabshahi, 
389; of Bérha, 336, 390; of Bu- 
kh4ré, 413, 415; of Gulist4nah, 
5662. ; of Inju, 450; of Itawah, 
459; of M4nikpir, 391; Miusawi, 
381; Razawf, 381, 482; Salémi, of 
Shiraz, 606, 507; Tabatibé, 593n. ; 
of Tirmiz, 514. 

sciences, how divided, 279n. 

sealing-wax, how made, 264. 

seals, Imperial, 45, 52, 263. 

sects, wide Khwéjahs; Maghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis ; Mahmiudis ; Nuqtawis ; 
Raushénis; Sumanis; Umané; 
Wahidis. 

Shéd Khén, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirzé Shadmé&n, 327, 328, 
480 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 867). 

Shadi Beg, 455. 

Shadi Beg Shujé’at Khan, 481. 

Shadi Khén Afgh4n, 319. 

Shédi Khén Shadi Be, 456. 
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Shadi Shah, 102. 

Shadman, Mirz&, vide Shad Khan. 

Shadman Pak’bliwal, 502. 

Shafi, Mirz4, 412. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 4912. 

Shah, a title, 337, 3372. 

Shah, Maulané, of Mashhad, a katib, 
100. 

Shah Abul Fath, 5882. 

Shah Abul Ma’ali, Mir, 312, 322, 366z., 
441. 

Shah Abii Turaéb, 198. 

Shah ’A'lam Ahmadabadi, 547. 

Shéh ’Ali Nizém Shah, 336. 

Shah Beg Arghiin (under Babar), 311. 

Shah Beg Arghin, son of Zul-nin 
Arghun, 362. 

‘Shah Beg Khan Arghiin, 313. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Daurén. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi, 442 (No. 
148). 

Shah Budégh Khan, 371 (No. 52), 
382. 

Shéh Fanéi, son of Mir Najafi, 426 
(No. 115). 

Shah Fakhruddin Misawi, Nagabat 
Khan, 406 (No. 88). 

Shéh Ghazi Khan, 443 (No. 165), 449. 

Shah Husain Arghin, Mirzé, 362, 422. 

Shah Jahangir, vide Hashimi. 

Shah Khalil, 376. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nish&pir, a katib, 
102. 

Shab Malik, Mir, 465. 

Shah Mancir, Khwéjah, 430 (No. 122), 
34n., 334. 

Shah Mirza, 325, 461, 462. 

Shah Muhammad Gakk’har, 515 (No, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’Alj, 
526 (No, 396). [541. 

Shébh Muhammad, Maulén4, 106, 640, 

Shih Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 378, 


Shah Muhammad, son of Quraish 
Sultan, 506 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad, of Kashghar, 459. 

Shéh Muhammad, of Shéhabad, 106. 

Shéh Muhammad Khén Qalati, 408 
(No. 95). 

Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 480 (No. 
231), 696. 

Shah Quli Calabat Khan, 449. 

Shéh Quli Mahram Baharlii, 359 (No. 
45). 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 4412, ‘ 

shdh-dli (cherries), 65 ; vide gilés, 

Shéham Agha, 441. 

Shaham Beg, 319. 

Shaham Khan Jalair, 410 (No. 97). 

Shahamat Khan Barha, 392. 

Shahbaz Khén Kambi, 188, 242, 326, 
328, 342, 358, 399 (No. 80), 422. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amiral- 
Umara, 618. 

shdht, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Shahjahén [Prince Khurram], 310, 311, 
314, 337, 3372; abolishes the 

_ prostration, 213n. 

Shahnawaéz Khén Cafawi, 339, 472, 
472n. 

Shahnawéz Khan, Mirz& [rich, 399, 
611. 

Shahri, a poet, 424. 

Shéhrukh Danttri, 524 (No. 392). 

Shéhrukh, Mirz&, son of Mirzé Ibréhim 
Badakhbshi, 309; 312 (No. 7); his 
children, 313 ; 380, 380n.; 525. 

Shahrukh, son of Mirz& Rustam Cafawi 
314. 

Shahry4r, Prinoe, 311, 510. 

Shahi Khail Afghéns, 602. 

Shéhzédah Khénum, Akbar’s daughter, 
808. 

Shaibani, a tribe, 319, 328. 

Shaibéni Khan Uzbak, 361, 362. 

Shaikh Husain, an engraver, 63, 

Shaikh Husain, Mauléné, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 445n, . 


Shaikh&wat Kachhwé&hahs, 494. 

Shaikhz4dah i Suhrwardi, 100. 

Shdistah Khén, Mirz4 Abi T4lib, 511, 
612. 

Shajawal Khan Sér, 428. 

Shamil unnabds, title of a work, 544. 

Shémli, a tribe of Turkmans, 578n., 
619. 

Shams Bukhari, 623. 

shameck, an ensign, 50. 

shamsherbdz, 252, 253. 

Shamsi, Mirz4, vide Jah4ngfir Qulf 
Khén. 

Shamsuddin JBéyasanghur, a KAtib, 
100. 

Shamsuddin Chak, 618. 

Shamsuddin Hakimul Mulk, 642. 

Shamsuddin Kh&fi, Khwéjah, 445 (No. 
159), 411, 425, 491. 

Shamsuddin Khataf, a kAtib, 100. 

Shamsuddin Kirmfnf, a kAtib, 102. 

shdmydaah, an awning, 54. 

Shankal Beg, 361. 

shansah, 27. 

Shaptir Khwéjah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of N{shaptir, a musician, 613n. 

Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shirdz, 512 (No. 321). 

Sharafuddin, of Munair, a saint, 48. 

Sharafuddin, Mfr, 507. 


Sharafuddin Husain, Mirz4, 322 (No. 


17), 329, 350, 351. 

Sharif Amulf, Mir, 462 (No. 166), 
176, 209, 591n. 

Sharif, Amir ul Umaré, son of Khwajah 
“Abduccamad, 517 (No. 361). 

Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 526 (No. 408). 

Sharif, Mir, son of Shéh Fathullah, 540. 

Sharif, Mirzé, son of ‘Alauddin, 522 
(No. 372). 

Sharif Sarmadi, 516 (No. 344), 591s., 
607, 607n. 

Sharif Wuqu'i, a poet, 591. 

shatal, 203. 


shawls, 90. 91. 

Sher Afkan Kh&n Istajli, first husband 
of Nir Jahén, 496, 524. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kokah, 618 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan Khén Huméytini, 455. 

Sher ’Alf Kémréni, 388. 

Sher Beg YasAwulbéshi, 515 (No. 334). 

Sher Khén, son of I'timad Khén Gujrati, 
387. 

Sher Khan Filédi, 325, 386, 396, 407, 
463. 

Sher Khén Mughul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwajah, 459 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 524 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwanah, 316, 317, 
348, 402, 524. 

Sher Sh&h Sur, called by Mughul his- 
torians Sher Khan, 3282.; his 
army reforms, 242; confers lands, 
256, 271; 340, 422, 428, 466, 
503, 504. 

Sher Shéh, son of ’Adli Mubériz Khan, 
410. 

Sherzad, 408. 

Sherzéd Khén Bahadur, 514. 

Sher Zamén Barha, 392, 394. 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 197, 202, 204, 
610. 

Sheroyah Khan, 455 (No. 168). 

Sherullah, 522. 

Shfahs, 338; how treated by Sunnis, 
401; may abuse their religion, vide 
tagiyah. 

Shiféi, a writer, 543. 

Shihéb Badakhshi, 482. 

Shihéb Khan, a singer, 612. 

Shib&b Khan, H4jf, 371. 

Shihébuddin Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 
Khén, 332 (No. 26), 591. 

Shih4buddin Suhrawardi, 433. 

Shikebf, Mulla, a poet, 335”., 576. 

Shimél Khan Chelah, 443 (No. 164), 
476. 

ships, 280. 


shirbiring, 59. 

Shirwani Afghans, 619. 

shoshah, a caligraphical term, 1032. 

Shuja Beg Arghiin, vide Shéh Beg. 

Shuja’ Kabuli Asad Khan, 4312. 

Shuja’, Mirzé, Najabat Khan Badakh- 
shi, 313. 

Shuja’at Khan, vide ’Abdullah Khén 
Uzbak. 

Shuja’at Khan Mugim Arab, 371 (No. 
51). 

Shuja’at Khan Shadi Beg, 481. 

Shujé’at Khan, Shaikh Kabir, 519, 
620, 621, 522. 

Shujé'at Khan Sur, 428, 4282. 

Shuja’i, a poet, 543. 

Shujawal Khan Afghan, 447. 

Shukrullah Zafar Khan, son of Zain 
Khan, 346, 522 (No. 373). 

Shukrunnisé Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
308. 

shullah, a dish, 60. 

sijdah, or prostration, 159, 181, 192, 
440 ; continued by Jahangir, 212. ; 
abolished by ShAhjahén, 2132. 

sizjt, 24, 

sikkachi, 22. 

Sikandar Dutani, 504. 

Sikandar Khan Sir, 319, 365, 366z. 

Sikandar Mirzé, 461, 462. 

sildras (storax), 81. 

Sildoz, a Chaghtai clan, 435. 

Silhadi Kachhwéhah, 495 (No. 267). 

silver, 22, 26, 31, 35, 38, 40. 

simi sukhiak, a metallic composition, 
4l. 

sing, a brass horn, Ol. 

Singrém, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan, 504. 

sipand, wild rue, 1392., 577%. 

Sirajé, a poet, 569z. 

Sirgyan Khan, a singer, 612, 

Siri Caf, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 421. 

sitdé, 21. 


sitting, modes of, 160n. 

Sivrdt, a Hindu festival, 201. 

Siwa Rim, 481. 

stydhgosk, 290. 

Soja Kachhwahah, 329. 

soldiers, their pay, 247, 251, 252, 349x. ; 
fined, 265. 

sounds, nature of, 98. 

Soz o guddz, a Masnawi, 606n. 

specific gravity, 41; of woods, 227. 

spices, 64. ; [422. 

Sri Rém, son of Gajpati of Bibér, 400, 

Stewart's History of Bengal, 323, 368z., 
370n., 399n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 89”. 

storax, 81. 

stuffs, different kinds of, 90, 91, 617. 

Subhén Khan, a singer, 612, 

Subhén Quli Khan, of Bukhara, 522. 

Subhan Quli Turk, 383. 

Subhén Singh Bundela, 488. 

sugandh gugald (bdellium), 82. 

sugarcane, cultivation of, 69. 

Suhail Khan Habshi, 335. 

Suhrab Khan, 413. 

Suhrab Turkmén, 463. 

Suk’h Deo Bundela, 488. 

sks, a coin, 3l. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
306, 554, 564n., 562n. 

Sulaiman Kararéni, king of Bengal, 
171, 318, 337, 366, 427, 502; his 
death, 427». , 618. 

Sulaiman, Khwajah, 457. 

Sulaimén Lohéni, Khwajah, 520. 

Sulaiman Mankli, 370. 

Sulaiman, Mirzé, son of. Khan Mirz& 
311 (No. 5), 322. 

Sulaiman Shirazi, Khwajah, 356, 457, 
612 (No. 327). 

Sulaimén, Sultan, of Badakhshén, 440. 

sulphur, 25, 39. 

suls, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Sultén, nom de plume of several poets, 
320. 


Sultén Shaikh, of Théneswar, 104, 

Sult4n A'dam Gakk’har, vide Adam. 

Sultén ’AH, of Qéyin, a kAtib, 102. 

Sulfén ‘Ali, Khwéjah, vide Afzal 
Khén. 

Sultan "Alf, of Mashhad, a k&tib, 101, 
102. 

Sultan Begum, 441, 

Sultén Deorah, vide Saltén Deodah. 

Sultan HAfiz Husain, a musician, 613. 

Sultén Héshim, a musician, 613. 

Sultan Husain, of Khujand, 102. 

Sultin Husain Jalair, 317, 384, 411. 

Sultén Husain Mirz&, 299. 

Sultan Ibr4him, of Aubah, 485, 583. 

Sulfan Khénum, Akbar’s daughter, 
464, 

Sultin Khwéjah, “Abdul Azim, 204, 
209, 210, 269, 272, 273, 423 (No. 
108), 619. ° 

Sultén Mahmiid Badakhsh{, 528. 

Sult4n Mahmiid Mfrzé, 311. 

Sultan Muhammad Khandén, 102. 

Sultan Muhammad Munsif Khén, 477. 

Sultén Muhammad Nir, a kAtib, 102. 

Sultén Sérang Gakk’har, 456, 486. 

Sultén Tatér Gakk’har, 456. 

Sultanunnish Begum, 310. 

Sumanis, a sect in Sindh, 179. 

sumni, a coin, 30. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202; 
honored by Jahangir, 212m. 

Sundar, of Oris&, 526 (No, 414), 

Sadr Dés Kachhwahah, 498. 

Sar Das, a singer, 612, 612. 

Sur Singh Réthor, 359. 

surajkrdnt, a stone, 48. 

Surjan Hada Rai, 409, 436, 

surkh, a weight, 16n. 

Surmak i Sulaimdnt, a Persian 
dictionary, 518. 

aurnd, a trumpet, 51. 

suttees, 341, 606n., 612x. 

swélling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421, 
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‘Wry CHA, a fighting elephant, 
467. 

Tabagdt + Akbart, chronology of, 418n. 

tdbindt, 242. 

tabrf, a dirham, 36. 

taghthah, 250. 

Tafrthul ’Imdrat, title of a work, 
353. 

Tafetr ¢ Ma’ dnt, 523. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan i Kalén, 506 
(No. 312). 

Téhir Khén, Mir Fardghat, 408 (No. 
94), 534. 621, 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaijah, 424, 

Tahir Musawi, Mir, 482 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Saifalmulik, 473 (No. 
201), 6265. 

Tahmés Mirzé Cafawi, 314. 

Tahmasp, Shéh, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 456; dies 178. 

Tahmiras, son of Prince Dény4l, 310. 

Tahwildér, an officer, 45. 

ta’int, 242. 

T4j Bibi, vide Mumtéz Mahall, 

T4j Khan, 457. 

Téj Khan Ghori, 326. 

Taj Khén K’hatriah, 526 (No. 404). 

Taj i Salm&ni, a katib, 101. 

Ldjak, a work on Astronomy, 106. 

T4juddfn, of Dibli, 181. 

Takaltti Khén, 464. 

takauchtah, a kind of coat, 88, 583. 

Takhtuh Beg Kabuli, 469 (No. 195). 

takléf, 196. 

Taklé, a Qizilbésh tribe, 426. 

takwin, 196. 

takyahnamads, 55. 

ta’lig, a kind of writing, 101. 

ta’ligah, 249, 255, 259, 261. 

tdligdn, a metallic composition, 41. 

tamghd, 189. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 52,53 ; —a wrong 
reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qésim Namakin. 


tangar, 26. 

tdng’han, a pony, 133. 

tdnk, a weight, 162. 

Tansen, the singer, [Tansain, Tansin | 
406, 475, 612, 613x. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 612. 

Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 208, 
209, 518 (No. 352). 

Taqi Muhummad, 518. 

Taqgi, Mir, son of Shéh Fathullah, 
540. 

Tagiya, of Balban, 518. 

tagiyah, practised by Shi’ahs, 338. 

tarafdar, 289. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 371. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 318 (No. 12), 371. 

Tardi Khan, son of Qiyé Khan, 344, 416 
(No. 101). 

tdri, or toddy, 70. 

Tdrikh i Alfi, 106, 449. 

Tarikh i Tlahi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
195. 

Térikhi Khan Jahdén Lodt, 506. 

Térikh + Ma’gumi, 4212., 490. 

Tarikh i Rashidi, a historical work, 
459, 460n., 4617. 

Térikh « Sindh (Macimi), 614. 

Tarikis, a tribe, 469. 

Tariqi, a poet, 598n. 

tarkhdn, a title, 364; conferred by 
Akbar, 542. 

Tarkhan Diwanah, 361. 

tarkul tree, 70. 

tarrt, a fruit, 71. 

Tarson Khan, 342 (No. 32), 422. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhshén, 210. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchék, a musician, 613. 

Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 457 (No. 
172). 

Tashbihi, of Kashan, a poet, 476, 596. 

taslim, a kind of salutation, 158. 

tassij, a weight, 36.. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 210. 

Tatér Gakk’har, Sultan, 456. 

Tatar Khan, 424 (No. 111). 
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Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 508. 

Tauhid i Ildhi, name of Akbar’s reli- 
gion, 201. 

taujth, army accounts, 260. 

taugt’, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

taxes, 275, 430; on marriages, 278; 
on horses imported, 215. 

tdzi, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Tazkiratul Umard, a historical work, 
4A8n. 

ten ser tax, 275. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 621. 

Uhdnah, meaning of, 345n. 

thilé, 59. 

tiger hunting, 283. 

Tihanpiuris, a clan, 391,393. 

Tiluksi Kachhwéhah, 398. 

tilwah, 252. 

timber, kinds of, 223, 227. 

Timur, 361, 366, 460. 

Timur and Napoleon I., 587n. 

Timur Badakhshi, 476. 

Timur Khén Yakkah, 476 (No. 215.) 

Timurides, 461. 

tin, 40. 

titles, 240, 241, 252, 318, 330, 333, 
33/7, 33/n%., 339, 364, 368, 369n., 
388, 412n., 445n., 446n,. 6503- 
542; of Afghans, 502; wide Tar- 
khan, Shah, Sultan, Farzand, Mir 
Sim4n, Mir Shab, Mir Manzal, 
Mir Rubé’i. 

Todar Mall K’batri, Rajah, 32, 333, 
351, 341, 348, 375, 382, 382a., 
432 ; his birth place, 620. 

toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khan Qichin, 444 (No. 158). 

toleration, 448”. 

tolls, rivertolls, 281. 

Toqbéi, a Chaghtai clan, 434. 

torah t Chingizé, 454 

translations from Sanskrit into Persian 
104, 199. 

transmigration of souls, 179, 

Treasuries, 12, 14, 


Tribes, vide Afridf, Afsbér, Arghin, 
Arlét, Awan, Bahérlii, Bakhtyér, 
‘Barlis, Batani, § Bhadauriahs, 
. Bhiigidl Gakk’har, Chibh, Dhunds, 
Dilahz&k, Duldai, Gakk’har, Ghar- 
bah Khail, Gharjah, Gurjf, Ha- 
sérah, [Yghur (Uigur), Jaldir, 
Janji'ah, Jhériah, Jodrah, Kajar, 
Kaker, KAth$, Khans4dah, K’ha- 
tars, K’hotars, Kohbar, Loh&nf, 
Mahmand, MA4ji, Maidénf, Main, 
Mangarfl, MA4wi, Miy4nah, Ni- 
kalla, Niydz?, Qarégeinlii, Qarlygh, 
Sandaha, Satté, Sh4hd Khail, 
Shaibénf, Shamlii, ShirwAnt, Sildoz, 
Fakii, Tériki, Tatér, Toqbéi, 
Torbati, Turk, Ustajlii, Uzbak, 
Ydisufzal, Zulqadr ; vide RAjptits. 

Téi Muhammad QaqshAél, 621. 

tisbegt, an office, 278. 

Tulst Dis Jédoun, 502 (No. 3068), 

tumantogq, a royal standard, 650. 

tugus, or nine, a favorite number of 
the Mughuls, 3642. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 34% 

turkt, a kind of horse, 233. 

Turks, their eharacter, 540. 


U axe Kachhwihah, 398, 399, 

"td, vide Aloes. 

U'dai Singh, son of Jaimall, 428, 

Udai Singh, Mot’h Rajah, of Jodhpér, 
310, 429 (No. 121), 619. 

Udai Singh, Ran4 of Mewar, $30, 353, 
368, 519. 

Ugar Sen Kachhwéhah, 418. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiah Rajahs, of Bihar, 6132. 

Ulfati, a poet, 34n., 355n, 

Ulugh Beg, son of Mirzé Sultén, 319. 

Ulugh Kh&n Habehi, 437 (No. 136). 

Ulugh Mirzé, 461, 462. 

Umanl, a sect, 452, 452s, 

"Umar, the Khalifah, 36. 
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*Umar ibn Hubairah, 36. 

"Umar Shaikh Mirzéi, son of Timur, 
299, 461, 546. 

umard + kibdr, 230, 240. 

Umm Kulstim Begum, 441. 

uplah, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdi language, 352. 

Urdtibegis, armed women, 46. 

’Urfi of Shirdz, the poet, 425, 569, 
580n. 

"Usman, son of Bahadur Khfn Qur- 
beg, 495. 

"Usmén Lohéni, Khwéjah, 340, 341, 
477, 520, 521. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 612. 

Usté Muhammad Amin, 613. 

Usté Muhammad Husain, 613. 

Usté Sh4h Muhammad, 613. 

Usté Yusuf, 613. 

Uatad Jalabi, vide Rimi Khan. 

Ustéd Mirzé ‘Alf Fathagi, a singer, 
618n. 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 619. 

Uwais Sultan, 311. 

Uymdg (aimdq), 371n, 3812. 

Uzbaks, 313. 

wzuk, an imperial seal, 52. 


V, QARI, a poet, 364. 

Vakils, of Akbar’s reign, 527. 

Vazire, of Akbar’s reign, 627; vide 
Wazir. 

Vazfr Khén Harawi, 858 (No. 41), 366, 

vegetables, 63, 71. 

voracity, 471. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 99. 


Wau, @ poet, 622, 608, 512. 
Wafai of I¢fah4n, a poet, 592. 

wages of laborers, 225; of sailoss, 281, 
Wahdat ’Alf Raush4ni, 411. 

Wihidis, a sect, 452. 

Waisi Khwdjah Diwén, 433, 464. 


Wajihuddin, Shaikh, of Gujrat, 4165, 
449, 457, 538. 

Wakil, vide Vakift. 

Wala Jah, Prince, 472n. 

Wali Beg, 518 (No. 359). 

Wali Beg Zulqadr, 329. 

Wali Dasht Bay4zi, a poet, 576n. 

Wali Khan Lohéni, 520, 521. 

Wali Mirza, 310. 

Walihi, a poet, 595n. 

Wagari, vide Vagari. 

wig? ahnarts, or news writer, 258. 

Wag dti Bdbart, History of Babar's 
reign, 335. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 87, 91. 

water, drunk at Court, 55; — of Ite, 
5o6z. 

waterfowl, 295, 296. 

wax representations of the 
Christ, 193, 618. 

wazifah, or allowances, 268. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 473 (No. 200); vide 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 110. 


birth of 


weavers, 03, 88. 

weighing of the king, &c., 266; — of 
distinguished men, 6132. 

weights, 16n., 36; vide babaghiri ; 
87 ; — of Kashmir, 84, 346. 

wine, drunk at court, 197 ; vide drink- 
ing. 

wood, price of, 223. 

wrestlers, 253. 

writing, art of, 96. 

women, how many a Muhammadan may 
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marry, 173; 44; armed, 46 (ede | 


Urdiibegis); perfect, 48; of Persia 
India and Transoxania, compared, 
327; how treated in the harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhfi. 
Wuqi i, of Nishaptr, a poet, 591. 


Vise a horse, 233. 
yddddsht, 249, 259. 


Yadgar, Khwajah, 492. 

Yadgér ’Ali Sultén TAlish, 613. 

Yadgér Halati, a poet, 595. 

Yadgar Husain, 437, 616 (No. 338). 

Yadgar Razawi, 346. 

Yahya, of Kashan, a poet, 5611. 

Yabya, Khwajah, of Sabzwar, 6012, 

Yahya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Yahya Qazwini, Mir, 447. 

yak-hath, 252. 

yakhni, a dish, 60. 

yamant, a dirham, 36. 

Yaminuddaulah Acaf Jéh, 511; vide 
Acaf Kh&n (IV), 

Ya'qub Beg Chaghtéi, 331. 

Ya'qib Beg, son of Shéh Beg Khén- 
Dauran, 378. 

Ya‘qub Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya'qub Chak, 479. 

Ya'qub Carfi, Shaikh, of Kashmfr, 
182, 479, 546, 581. 

Ya'qtib, Qazi, 174. 

Yaqut, invents the naskh-writing, 99. 

ydqut, a stone, 510m, 

Yar Beg, 502. 

Yaraq Khén [Boréq Kh&n?P], 460, 
621. 

Y4ér Muhammad, son of Cadiq Khén, 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 321. 

yasal, 160. 

Yatim Bahadur, 470. 

Yazid, 36. 

Yol Quli Anisi, a poet, 478. 

yulmah, a dish, 60. 

Yunan Beg, 519 (No. 369). 

Yusuf (Joseph), 558., 574n. 

Yusuf, son of ’Umar, 36. 

Yusuf Beg Chaghtai, 331. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaikh, 539. 

Yusuf Kashmiri, 523 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husain Khéa 
Tukriyah, 373, 620. 

Yusuf Khan Razawi, Mirz&, of Mash- 
had, 346 (No. 35), 449, 606x. 


Yuisuf Khén Chak, of Kashmir, 478 
(No. 228). 

Yusuf Mitti, 422. 

Yuisuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atgah 
Khén, 323 (No. 18). 

Yusuf Shéh, of Mashhad, a katib, 100. 

Yuizafzais, 204, 333, 344. 


Vitex D (civet), 79. 

Zafar Khan, Shukrullah, 522. 

ZShid, son of Cadiq Khan, 499 (No. 
286), 600. 

Zshid Khan Kokah, 412. 

Zabiruddin ’Abdullah Im&mf, 576n. 

Zahiruddin, Khwéjah, 526 (No. 397). 

Zahiruddin Yazdi, Mir, 325. 

Zaidullah, Mfr, 472, 473. 

Zain Khan Kokah, 205, 328, 344 (No. 
34), 410, 4772., 5920. 

Zain Sh&h Gakk’har, 456s. 

Zainuddin, a k&tib, 102. 

Zainuddin Abii Bakr, of Téibéd, a 
saint, 366. 

Zainuddin ’Ali, 526 (No. 405). 

Zainuddin KhAfi, 592, 592n. 

Zainuddin Mahmud Kaméngar, 5392. 

Zainul ‘Abidin, Mirz4, son of Acaf 
Khén (III.), 412, 673. 
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Zainul “Abidin, Saltén of Kashmir, 456, 
6lln. 

Zakarjy&, Shaikh, of Ajodhan, 181. 

Zaki, Mir, 482. 

Zalikh&, wife of Potiphar, 558s. 

Zaman, Shaikh, of Pénfpat, 181. 

zamtndoz, a tent, 54. 

sarah [zarrah],a coin, 30; a weight, 
36. 

gard biriny, a dish, 59. 

Zarrdb, 21. 

Zarrah o Khurshed, a Masnawi, 597. 

Zarrin-qalam, title of katibs, 100, 102, 
103. 

zét, ‘ brevet,’ 241.. 

Zebunnisé Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, 309. 

Ziéuddin, Shaikh, 546. 

Ziéuddin Yusuf Khén, 472. 

Zidullah, son of Muhammad Ghaus, 
457. 

Zi&ul Mulk, of Késhin, 497 (No. 296). 

Zoroastrians, 184, 210. 

Zubair, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 2012. 

Zulf ’Ali Yazdi, 439. 

Zulfagér Kh4n Nugratjang, 511. 

Zul-niin Beg Arghin, 361, 362. 

Zulgadr, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
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As i Ghorband, 445. 

Abtigarh, 358. 

Abi, Mount, vide Abigarh. 

Achin, 79, 81, 281. 

Agrah, 31, 34n., 55, 88, 289n., 2977., 
998, 314, 318, 341, 343, 350, 360, 
365, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 401, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 500, 
504, 505, 610, 611, 513, 614, 523, 
540, 541, 5672., 576n., 582n., 598n., 
612 (Fort of), 380, 514. 

Ag Mahall, 330, 410, 465. 

Ahmaddbid, 31, 88, 322, 325, 327, 
332, 334, 348, 351, 354, 385, 386, 
415, 415n., 463, 506, 607, 507n., 
538, 547, 6682., 579n., 580, 
586n., 590n., 609x., 616. 

Ahmadnagar, 335, 336, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 504. 

Abroi, 522. 

Ajmir, 31, 143, 187, 2892., 309, 322, 
327, 329, 330, 340, 353, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 448, 449, 452, 
456, 464, 482, 540, 609n. 

Ajodhan, vide Pak Patan. 

Akbarnagar (R4jmahall), 340, 511. 

*Alapur, 286. 

"Alf Masjid, 418, 4552. 

Allahabad, or Dléhbés, or Déhébad, 
31, 280, 310, 314, 368, 407, 412, 
413, 5614, 617 ; vide Piyég, 617. 

Alwar, 31, 3592., 37], 537, 546. 

Amarkot, 318, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 3292., 339. 

Amet’hi, 611, 538, 646. 

Amner, 484. 

Amrohah, 202, 438, 

Amrsarnéyin, 286. 

Amul, 176, 452. 

Andajan (Farghanah), 354, 380. 

Anwilah, 395. 

*Aqabin Mount, 380. 

Arah (Bihar), 382, 400, 441, 443. 

Arail, 426. 

Arakan, 395. 

Arbad& Achal, 358n. 

Ardistin, 516. 

Arhang, in Badakhsh&a, 65. 

Arwi, 484n. 

Asad&bad (Hamad4n), 5852. 

Ashti, 335, 484. 

Astrabad, 599n. 

Atak, or Atak Banéras, $1, 374s. 
446, 446n., 522. 

At’hgarh, 324s. 

Aubah (near Har&t), 101, 436. 

Audh, (province) 341, 354, 366, 389, 
465 ;—(town), 31, 366, 400, 440, 
444, 547. 

Aurangébéd (or K’harkf), 491s. 

Awankéri, 5462. 

A’zamptir, 462, 588. 

Azarbaijén, 315. 


Base Khéttin, 444, 
Bacrah, 82, 99n. 


Badakhshfn, 182, $11, $12, 313, 315, 
$30, 380, 880n., 381n., 388, 438, 
440, 612. 

Badalgarh, 380x. 

Badéon, 31, 409, 496, 497, 547. 

Bégh i Café, 4610. 

Bégh i Dahrah, 499. 

Béghi Mirz& Kémrén (Léhor), 348, 
414m., 464, 456. 

Bégh i Nur-Manzil, 499. 

Bégh i Sardfr Kh&n, 469. 

Baghdad, 100. 

Bagl4nah, 323, 402, 500. 

Bahat Duéb, 526. 

Bahat River, 346. 

Bahfrah, 31, 223, 356, 470. 

Bahrfich, 57, 410, 444, 451. 

Bahrain, 82. 

Bahrémpirah, 450. 

Behronch, 333, 334, 335, 383, 386, 
462, 545. 

Baihaq, 498. 

Bajor, 344 (where wrong Waijir), 356, 
361, 404, 425, 471. 

Bajwarah, 133. 

Baksar, 476. 

Baktarfpur, 343, 400. 

Bélég’hét, 336, 337, 412, 508, 504. 

Balandri, or Girewah Balandri, 344, 

Balandshabr, 393. 

Bélépar, 339, 357, 506. 

Baléwal, 826, 327. 

Balbén, 518. 

Bélin, 5922. 

Balkh, 176, 311, 816, 384. 

Balochistan, 360. 

Bémiyén, 444. 

Banéfras, 31, 72, 600, 567. 

Bands River, 398a. 

Bandel, 499%. 

Béndht, 358, 367, 407, 469. 

Bangash, 313, 402, 466, 483, 522. 

Banptr (Pampfir), 483. 

Bérabmilah, 335, 479. 

Barar, 837, 367, 442, 449, 484n., 491. 
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Bardwin, 356, 496, 497, 525, 581a. 

Barelf, 395, 481. 

Barha, 890. 

Béri, 288, 286, 519. 

Barodah (Gujrat), 334, 386. 

Basakhwin, 177, 462, 4520. 

Basantptr, Kaméon, 373. 

Baséwar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Baunli, 398x., 483. . 

BayanwAn, 122. 

Bazthé, 520. 

Bengal, 31, 68, 122, 149, 190, 254, 
271, 279, 326, 8330, 331, 332, 
$32n., 339, 840, 341, 349, 360, 
351, 354, 366, 356, 417, 424, 
427, 430, 436, 439, 469, 481, 493, 
498n., 496, 498, 499, 504, 613, 
520. 

Bhadéwar, 488, 489. 

Bhadrak, 341, 374, 375, 447. 

Bhagalpiar, 330. 

Bhains{ (Bhasi), 395. 

Bhaironwil, on the Bish, 394s., 398, 
418, 414, 4ldx., 454; near the 
Chan&b, 4540. 

Bhakkar, 31, 190,191, 271, 382, 843, 
862, 363, 363n., 420, 421, 423. 
428, 438, 471, 481, 490, 514, 616, 
546. 

Bhakr4lah, 486. 

Bhander, 505. 

Bhastf, vide Bhainsf. 

Bhat’h G’horé, 122, 355, 367, 406, 
618. 

BhAti, 331, 840, 842, 342n., 356, 400, 
401, 43in., 486. 

Bhatindah, 143, 286. 

Bhatner, 143, 286. 

Bhilsé, 335. 

Bhimbar, 437, 5912. 

Bhojpir (Bih4r), 513s. 

BhowAl, 343. 

Biénah, $26, 384, 462, 645. 

Bi&h River, 317. 


Bidauli, 391, 393, 395. 

Bigram, 397, 4417. 

Bihar, 83, 314, 326, 327, 332, 333, 
340, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 366z., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443, 446, 446z., 
450, 451, 452, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
511, 518, 513z., 522, 643, 616, 
620. 

Bihari (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bihishtabad, vide Sikandrah. 

Bijdgarh, 112, 325, 429. 

Bijapur, 306, 309, 466, 595x. 

Bijnor, 395. 

Bikénir, 143, 310, 316, 357, 358, 408. 

Bilésptir (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bilgram, 3167., 390, 647. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Birbhiim, 395, 4942. 

Broach, vide Bahronch. 

Bukharé, 361, 423n., 583, 583n., 604. 

Bindi, 410, 427, 458. 

Burhanabad, 401. 

Burhanpiir, 315 (where wrong Bar- 
hampir), 325, 336, 337, 347, 363, 
412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 504, 606, 
513, 518, 574n., 578n., 606n. 

Bishanj, 440. 

Bust, 481. 


ary: vide Kambhiyat. 
Chamari, 423, 539. [506, 5062. 
Champanir (Gujrat), 80, 318, 386, 462, 
Chamyari (Panjab), 3667. 

Chan4r, Fort, 367, 396, 409, 435. 
Chanab River, 55, 414., 454. 
Chandauri Chandaurah, 395. 

Chanderi, 112, 484. 

Chandor Fort, 335. 

Chandpiir, 395. 

Charikan, 388. 

Chatbaniira, 398. 

Chatorah, 394. 

Chatmohor, 621. 

Chaurégarh, 367, 407. 
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Chausa, 349, 355, 410, 427, 455. 

Chhach Valley, 4877. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tartary, 93. 

Chios Island, 79. 

Chitor, 330, 368, 408,° 409, 435, 489, 
519, 617. 

Chittua, 375. 

Chotanah, 518. 

Cibhatpir, 331. 

Ciffin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78. 


lifer (Tennasserim), 81, 


281. 

Daigtir Fort, 399. 

Dainir, 315. 

Dak’hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalamau, 469. 

Daman i Koh, 436. 

Daméwand, 643. 

Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

Dandogah, 397. 

Dangali, 456n., 457n., 621. 

Dantir, vide Dhantir. 

Darwishaébaéd, 592n. 

Dasthara, 356. 

Daulatabéd, or Dharagarh, or Deogir, 
482, 489, 491x., 503, 506. 

Dawar, (Zamin Dawar) 313, 314, 319, 
328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide Untgir. 

Deogir, vide Daulatabéd. 

Deoli Séjari, 359n. 

Deosah, 329. 

Dhaka, 511, 620, 521. 

Dhameri, 487. 

Dhamiuni, 413. 

Dhantir (Dhantéwar), 501, 624. 

Dhaniri, 624. 

Dharangéon, 617. 

Dhéaragarh, vide Daulatabaéd, 

Dhérir, 348. 

Dhésrf, 393, 


Dholpir, 357, 472n. 

Dholgah, 351, 397. 

Dig'hapati, 621. 

Dih Qaziydn, 494. 

Dihbli, 31, 149, 181, 306, 319, 324, 330, 
332, 338, 839, 365, 367, 397,. 404, 
413, 415, 415%., 422, 424, 465, 498, 
588, 540, 541, 544, 576n., 599n. 

Dik’hdar, 3172. 

Dip4élpuir (M4lwah), 176, 453 ; (Panjab), 
326. 

Disab, 622. 

Did, 326, 348. 

Dongarptr, 386, 404, 428, 494, 494. 

Dor River, 524. 

Dinérah, 399, 3992. 

Dwarké, 326. 


om vide Tdar. 


Europe, 89, 92, 98, 94, 95, 96, 279, 


2902. 


ere 197. 

Faiz Nahr Canal, 333. 

Fancir (in Sumatra), 78, 616. 

Farah, in Sijistan, 41%., 314. 

Farankad, near Samargand, 434. 

Faridabad, near Dihlf, 416, 620. 

Fathébad Sirkaér (Bengal), 374. 

Fathabad ‘(Panjéb), 414; (K’harksf), 
491n. 

Fathpur, a village near Kayah, 320. 

Fathpir Hanswah, 354, 390n., 456. 

Fathpur Jhinjhon, 286. 

Fathpir Sikri, 55, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402, 403, 423, 448, 492, 493, Ae, 
496, 497, 514, 515, 600n. 

Firdz&bad, 319. 


Gasknar District, 487, 621. 
Ganges, 37, 55. 

Gango, 538, 546. 

Ganjabah Fort (Ganjawah), 421, 
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Garha, (Gadba) or Garha-Katangah 
(Jabalpdr), 122, 326, 348, 356, 
367, 368, 372, 381, 408, 409, 410, 
428, 450, 480, 497, 533n. . 

Garhi (Bengal), 826, 3380, ais 339, 
349, 370n. 

Garmsir, 313, 384. 

Gaur, 175, 318, 375, 876, 410. 

Gawil Fort, 449. 

Gay&, 448n. 

Ghandak River, 379, 

G’hariwali, 297n. 

Gharjistén, 342, 381n., 473. 

Ghatréghal, 497, 

Ghazipir, 208, 313, 410, 443, 465, 
526. 

Ghaznin (Ghazni), 321, 333, 377, 883, 
384, 431n., 456. 

Ghorfg’h&t, 340, 342, 370, 370n., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 525, 617. 

Ghujduwan, 500. 

Gidhor, 4802. 

Gildan, 176, 177, 424, 542, 574, 

QGoés, 331. 

Gogandah, 339, 400; battle of, when 
fought, 418, 418. 

Golah, vide K4nt o Golah. 

Gondwénah, 367, 606. 

Gorak’hpir, 32, 366, 369, 370. 

Goshkfn, or Joshaqaén, 55, 287. 

Giujén, 498. 

Gujar Khan, 466n. 

Gujrat, town in the Panjab, 88, 414n., 
471. 

GujrAt (province), 34n., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
93, 143, 253, 2852., 315, 325, 326, 
327, 332, 333, 334, 347, 351, 353, 
354, 361, 383, 385, 386, 387, 412, 
414, 415, 416n., 419, 433, 434n., 
450, 463, 470, 478, 504, 5606, 507, 
514, 543, 607n., 611s, 

Gulpdigén, 588x. 


Gun&chir, near Jélindhar, 317n., 619, 


Gunabaéd (Junabid), 591. 
Guré, or Kurar, 4872. 


Gwalidr, 32, 57, 224, 315, 327, 340, 
343, 380n., 390, 437, 456, 457, 
458, 587, 539, 547, 5882., 6) 1z., 
612. 


H ADAUTT, 409. 

Haibatpir, vide Pati Haibatpur. 

Hajipir, 208, 318, 826, 832, 349, 356, 
410, 424, 460. 

Hailan (Panjab), 860, 4572.; 
Hilén. 

Haldiptir, 499n. 

Hamadéan, 315, 585, 5852. 

Hamidpiir, 544. 

Handiah, 122, 481, 519. 

Harat, 92, 94, 101, 102, 355, 363, 366, 
426, 571, 592n., 602, 613. 

Hardwar, or Haridwar, 31, 55, 352. 

Hariagarh, 122. 

Haripur, 375. 

Hasan Abdal, 425, 515. 

Hashimptr, 395. 

Hatia, 486. 

Hatiapul, 505, 505. 

Hatkant’h, 323, 389, 488. 

Hazérah, 290. 

Hicar (Kabul), 359, 435, 609. 

Higar Firdzah, 81, 67, 321. 

Hilalabad, 382. 

Hilén, or Hil, (wide Hailan) on the 
Jhelam, 457, 457. 

_Hindikush, 312. 

Hirapir, $46. 

Hirmand River, 3183. 

Hoshang&bad, 112. 

Higli, 875n., 440, 449n., 499. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 599n. 


vide 


Io (Edar), 825, 333, 407, 433, 
480. 

Igfahdn, 102, 548, 565, 569, 676, 592, 
592n., 607, 608. 

Ilahbés, or Llahabdd, vide Alléhabéd. 
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Tlichptir, 326, 449, 508. 

Inch (Kashmir), 483. 
Indaradb, 432. 

Indus, 37. 

Tran, 64, 132, 456. 

"Iraq, (23, 36, 132, 152, 315, 
Trich, 469. 

Ishtaghar, 344, 

Islamptr (Rampur), 417, 418. 
Istalif, 3882. 

Itawah, 328, 382, 459. 
I'timédpir, near Agrah, 428, 428e. 


J AGDESPU R, 400, 498, 

Jahandbad, 376n. 

Jaiptir, 329n., 419, 419n. 

Jais, 511. 

Jaisalmfr, 143, 286, 477, 

Jaitiran, 389, 3892, 

Jakdarah, 344, 

Jalélabéd, 318. 

Jalélébds, 425. 

Jalalpir, vide K’harwah. 

Jaldptr, 410, 

Jalesar ;(Oxis&) 374, 376; near Dihlé 
425. 

Jélindhar, 31, 317, 317n., 545, 

Jalnéptr, in Barér, 3809, 347, 

Jalor, 40, 357, 4938, 494, 622. 

Jam, 319, 866n., 523, 541, 

Jamnah River (Jamuné), 55. 

Jammu, 845, 456., 466. 

J&nsath, 891, 394. 

Jarun Bandar, 585n., 

Jasar (Jessore), 315, 341. 

Jaunpur, 31, 189, 318, 319, 320, $21, 
835, 842, 347, 355, 368, 383, 400, 
410, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, 500, 
501, 538, 546, 568x., 602n. 

Jazair, 593, 593n, 

Jhanni, 539. 

Jh&rkand, 122, 340, 366, 

Jhinjhon, vide Fathpir. 


Jhosi, 314, 425. 

Jhujhar, 316, 398. 

Jodhptr, 143, 286, 380, 357, 399, 429. 

Jolf Jansath, 394, 396. 

Jon (Sindh), 315. - 

Joshagin, vide Goshkén. 

Jundébid, 565n, 691 ; vide Gin&bdéd. 

Jindgarh, 326, 328, 334, 351, 397, 450, 
463, 506n. 

Juner, 504. 

Jurbfgin, 588n. 

Juawain, 498. 


Kc 31, 34x., 65, 98, 312, 317, 
$18, 333, 340, 376, 377, 378, 380, 
432, 440, 444, 446, 452, 457, 469, 
477, 481, 522. 

Kachh, 138, 143, 326, 419, 431, 431. 

Kéhan River, 486. 

Kahérmitri River, 471. 

Kailéodah, 395. 

Kairénah, 543, 544. 

Kaképir, 483. 

Kékor, 646. 

Kakraulf, 394. 

Kalali, 329. 

Kalanitr, 32, 315, 416, 513. 

Kalapénf, 487. 

K4linjar, 369, 405, 406, 505, 611s. 

K4lpi, 82, 321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 539. 

Kalyaénptr, 410. 

Kaméon, $78, 436, 533n. 

Kambhiayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 326, 
445, 463. 

Kamr§j, in Kashmir, 85, 346. 

K4ngrah, 339, 414, 416, 509. 

Kantit, 426. 

K&nt o Golah, 373. 

Karah (Karsh-Ménikptr), 193, 320, 
367, 367n., 456. 

Karanja, 4840. 

Karbalé, 602, 6022. 

Karharé Fort, 356. 
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Karf, in Gujrét, 386. 

KAshAn, 922., 93, 102, 187, 5932., 694n., 
595, 596. 

Kashghar, 322, 365n., 459, 460. 

Kashmir, 31, 58, 65, 74, 75, 84, 93, 102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294, 295, 297n., 
309, 346, 347, 352; conquest of, 
380 ; 437, 443, 454, 456, 461, 465, 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 485, 
681, 607n., 6l1xn. 

Katak, 374n., 375, 376. 

Katangi, 367%. ; vide Garha. 

Kat’ hiwar, 386. 

Ké4zarin, 490. 

Khabitishan, 606n. 

K’hachrod, 478. 

Khéf, or Khawéf, 445, 445n., 592. 

Khaibar Pass, 204, 404n., 609n., 610n. 

Khairébéd (Panjéb) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390n., 465, 469, 538. 

K’halgéon, 3312., 370n. 

Khallukh, 92x. 

K’handar (P), 419. 

Khéndesh (Déndesh), 68, 325, 327, 
335, 336, 336x., 337, 463. 

Khénpir, 440 ; (Panjab) 456n. 

K’harakpir (Bihar), 446, 480n. 

Kharbuzah, 497. 

K’hari, 395. 

Kharjard, 4405. 

K’harki, vide Aurangébéd. 

K’harwah Jalalpir, 394. 

K’hataulf, 394, 396. 

K’hatorah, 394. 

K’hatti, 5072. 

Khawéaf, vide Khaf. 

Khizrébéd, 333. 

Khizrpur, 343. 

Khurfsan, 238, 313, 314, 327, 355, 361, 
362. 

Khurdah (Orffs&), 489, 493, 607n. 

Khush&b, 321, 377, 378, 470. 

Khiuzistan, 55. 

Khwadjah Awfsh, 444, 

Khw&jah Sayy4rén, 444. 


Khwarazm, its music, §1; 102, 581. 

Kingri, 614 (where wrong King’). 

Kirmén, 55, 583n. 

Koch, vide Kiich. 

Koh i Sulaiman, 423. 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479n., 480n. 

Kolab, 438. 

Kol Jalali, 343, 512. 

Komalnair, or Konbhalmir, 400, 533x. 

Korrah, 441. 

Kot’ha, 409, 

Kot K’hachwah, 431, 4312. 

Kuch Bihar, 133, 315, 331, 340, 343, 
370, 436, 4932. 

Kuch Héjo, 493, 493z., 621. 

Kuhpayah, 608n. 

Kuhtta, 456n. 

Kundli, 393. 

Kurar, 487. 

Kurdistan, 315. 


Sane: 403. 

Laheri Bandar, 281, 363; vide Lohari. 

Léharpur (Audh), 620. 

Lahor, 31, 55, 88, 92, 93, 95, 280, 311, 
312, 316, 333, 334, 347, 348, 352, 
365, 366n., 372, 414, 414n., 415, 
441, 441n., 446, 454, 462, 490, 498, 
501, 510, 511, 522, 533n., 638, 539, 
641, 544, 545, 646, 547, 569z., 
609n., 613n., 620. 

Lak’h{ Fort, 335, 484. 

Lak’hinpir, 345. 

Lak’hnau, 32, 348, 366, 373, 395, 424, 
469, 470, 518, 612n. 

Lak’bnor (Sambhal), 315. 

Lalang Fort, 464. 

Lamghanat, 344. 

Laristan, 490, 540, 5992., 6012. 

Loharf, 421, 422, 471-; vide Lahari. 

Lohgarh, 482. 

Ludhianah, 318, 426. 

Luhawar, 3232. 

Lint (Bauali ?), 398, 483. 
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iM voneeunis 315. 

Madaran, 375. 

Mahindra River, 325, 462. 

Mahkar, 449. 

Mahmudabad (Chémp4nir), 507, 508. 

Maiman, 395. 

Mairt’ha (Mirt’ha), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
436, 476, 493n. 

Mais4nah, 486. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 

Majharah (Majherah), 391, 395, 477. 

Makkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 586z., 
608x. 

Malacca, 281. 

Maler, 524. 

Malibar (Malabar), 280. 

Maligarh, 498. 

Malin, 592x. 5 

Malwah, 68, 83, 312, 321, 324, 325, 332, 
333, 334, 341, 361, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 402n., 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505. 

Mancirah, 422, 

Mancurpur, 394. 

Mandalgarh, 452. 

Mandla, 367n. 

Mandlair, 3807. 

Mandi, or Mandi, 82, 837, $71, 372, 
373, 375, 494, 604, 516. 

Mangalkot, 440. 

Manikpur, 320, 369, 882. 

Maniptr (Asim), 297, 

Mankot, 316, 319, 323, 346, 866x., 390. 

Manoharpur, 494”. 

Mararaj, 84, 346. 

Margalah, 486, 487, 487n. 

Marw, 574. 

Marwar, 476. 

Mashhad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 382n., 540, 663, 568, 693x., 
606, 609, 6l11ln., 612, 613. 

Mat’hflah Fort, 421. 

Mat’huré, 254, 284, 478, 488. 

Mau (Niurpir State), 345, 519. 
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Méwaralnahr, 187, 327. 

Mazandarén, 590, 610. 

Mediniptr, 342, 375, 3752., 376. 

Mewar, vide Maiwér. 

Mewét, 133, 262, 319, 334, 384n., 391, 
493. 

Mihs{ (Champéran), 444. 

Mirénptir, 394, 396. 

Miyankdl (Samargand), 372n., 6465, 
545n., 566, 567n. 

Mohén (Audh), 452. 

Mohani, 372, 383. . 

Mol Manoharnagar, 494. 

Mornah, 396. 

Mughulmari, 876, 376n. 

Muhammadébad, 410, 444. 

Muhibb ’Alfpir, 423. 

Mulher, 500. 

Mulkaépir, 503. 

Multan, 31, 185, 314, 827, 331, 332, 
8335, 341, 353, 356, 362, 363, 399, 
422, 472, 495, 503, 511, 515, 544. 

Munair, in BibAr, 48. 

MungarwiAl (?), 320. 

Munger, 361. 

Muradébad, 478. 

Muzaffarnagar, 390, 391; built, 394. 


IN anvewags (Sambhal), 882. ; vtde 
Nadinah. 

Nadot, 335, 357. 

Nagarchin, 298n, 

Nagarkot, 330, 345, 404, 463. 

Naginah, 395 ; cide Nadinah. 

Nagor, 32, 95, 143, 286, 822, 330, 341, 
363, 357, 359, 375, 387, 463, 490, 
493n. 

Nahr i Shih&b Canal, 333. 

Nahrwilah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 569. 

Namaksér, 470. 

Nandanpir, 122. 

Narbadah River, 826. 

Narhaa, 410. 


N&rnaul, 319, 829, 360, 369, 538. 
Narwar, 122, 484. 

Nasik, 358. 

Nausarf, in Gujr&t,- 184. 
Naush&d, in Turkistén, 92n. 
Naushabrah (Kashm{r), 437. 
Nawabganj (Singror), 320. 
Nazar, 6032. 

Nazrbér, 334, 463. 

Nek Ujyél (?), 520. 

Nishaptr, 102, 332, 353, 591, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. 

Nizamabad, 2672. 


Oncre in the Dak’hin, 346, 496. 

Oorcha, vide U’ndchah. 

Orisé, 122, 306, 326, 340, 342, 343, 
351, 354, 356, 366, 366n., 370n., 
374, 374n., 375, 451, 478, 489, 493, 
508, 620, 526. 

Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 


P AJKORAH River, 345. 

Pahlunptr, 622. 

Pak’hlf, 152, 454, 479, 501, 502. 

Pakkah, 487. 

Pak Patan (or Patan i Panjéb, or Ajo- 
dhan), 31, 181, 286,-326, 5832. 
Pampir (Kashmir), 483 ; vide Bampir, 

and Panpir. 

Panh&n (P) 56, 616. 

Pénipat, 181, 319, 543. 

Panjab, 34n., 65, 68, 133, 150, 321, 322, 
330, 331, 333, 358, 360, 365, 372, 
410, 414, 446, 456n., 457, 466. 

Pannah, 122, 425, 618. 

Panptr (Pamptr), in Kashmir, 84; vide 
Pampir. 

Paraspur, in Kashmir, 85. 

Parendah, 413. ~ 

Parsaror, 348. 

Pashawar, 345, 354, 377, 397, 466, 469. 

Patan or Patan i Panjab, vide Pdk 
Patan. 


Patan (Gujrat), 313, 317, 322, 325, 329, 
334, 342, 372, 386, 387; battle of, 
397 ; 406, 407, 416, 416x., 419, 442, 
450, 463. 

Patan (on the Godawéri), 459, 482. 

Pathan (Pait’han), 314, 414, 457, 616. 

Pat’hri, 335, 496. 

Patiala (Panjab), 393. 

Patiali, 372. 

Pati Haibatpur, 133. 

Patnah, 31, 318, 351, 356, 379, 408, 
427, 460. 

Paunar, 4842. 

Pawangarh, 318. 

Pegu, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Pharwialah, 456n., 621. 

Phillaur, 317n., 619. 

Pihani, 468, 469. 

Pind Daédan Khan, 456n. 

Pindi Gheb, 456. 

Pinjar, 479. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 368. 

Portugal, 95, 281. 

Pot’hwar, 486, 4872. 

Pur Mandal, 400. 

Puri, 340, 3662., 370x. 

Pirniah, or Puranniah, 395, 436. 


() sn (Persia), 591. 

Qulét, 314, 408, 455. 

Qandahar, 65, 319, 314, 315, 337, 344, 
362, 365n., 377, 378, 408, 409, 401, 
503, 509, 614, 516, 540. 

Qannauj, 32, 321, 336, 464, 468, 477. 

Qarabagh, 344. 

Qazwin, 101, 102, 447, 572. 

Qibrus, vede Cyprus. 

Qipchak, 613. 

Qirghiz, 132. 

Qiryét Khudawand Khan, 442z. 

Qisis, or Qisttis, vide Chios. 

Qum, 598. 

Qunduz, 315. 
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eer 482. 

Rai (Khurdsan), 699. 

R4i Bareli, 320. 

Raisin, 112, 314, 326, 450. 

Rajawat, 328, 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

Rajor, in Kashmir, 309, 461. 

Rajori, 57. 

Rajpipla, 335. 

Réjshahi, 621. 

Rampur (Islamptr), 417, 418. 

Ramsir, 510. 

Rankattah, 332. 

Rantanbhir, 32, 189, 330, 348, 387, 398, 
398n., 399, 409, 417, 436, 466, 483. 

Rasht, 574n. 

Rastlpur, on the Jhelam, 360. 

Ratanpur, 122, 407. 

Rawal Pindi, 4562., 487. 

Red Sea, 82. 

Rewa, 407. 

Rohank’herah, 442. 

Rohtas (in Bibar), 122, 341, 349, 400, 
422, 427, 427n., 497, 602; (in the 
Panjab) 454, 456, 486. 

Ridkhanah i Nasheb, 322. 


Sawa: 55, 389, 498, 601, 601x., 
602x., 613n. 

Safidiin, 333, 642. 

Sahéranpur, 32. 

Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwan, 335, 335n. ; vide Siwistéa. 

Sajawalpur, 428. 

Sakit, 320, 3242., 435. 

Sakréwal (P), 320. 

Salimébaéd, 440. 

Salimgarh, 415. 

Salimnagar, 340. 

Salt Range, 456n., 470. 

Samanah, 524, 

Samarqand, 65, 187, 423, 539, 541, 
6052. 
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Sambhal, 32, 34n.,.313, 315, 819, 322, 
$81, 375, 462, 478, 481, 482, 640, 
644, 

Sambhalharah, 391, 394, 395. 

S4mbhar, 309, 329, 364n. 

Samogar, 478. 

Sénchor, 493., 622. 

Sandelah, 384. 

Sandhéolf, 395. 

Sanganfir, 329, 434. 

Sanjan, 445. 

Séntir, 478. 

Séntwis, 112, 372, 373. 

Sarfi J&jii, 472. 

Sérangpir, 32, 324, 349, 853, 371, 372, 
409, 429, 420. 

Sarharpir, 383, 383. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind, 32, 106, 
316n., 319, 332, 8365, 441n., 626, 544. 

Sarkich, near Ahmad&b4d, 336, 419, 
507n., 568%., 6030. 

Sarn4l, 333, 357, 463. 

Sarohi, 322, 357, 358, 419. 

Saronj, 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Saror, 318. 

Sarw River, 381s. 

Sarwar, 381. 

S4tg4on, 122, 280, 331, 331x., 341, 374, 
620. 

Satwids (Séntw&s), 112, 372, 373. 

SawAéd and Bijor, 425, 457, 471. 

S4wah, 686, 5982., 600. 

Sehondé, 505. 

Sewe Fort, 362. 

Shéh&bdd, 106, 208, 406. 

Sh4hpidr 335, 357 ; onthe Chandb, 41 4x. 

Shabr i Nau, 401. 

Shaikhéwat, 328, 860, 419. 

Shajé’atptr, vide Shujé’atpur. 

Shajawalpur, 428. 

Shamséb4d, 372. 

Sharifabéd, 341. 

Shergarb (Qannayj), 320, 398x., 400. 

Sherpir, 399 ;—’Atéi, 341, 447 ;— 
Murcha, 340, 437. 


Shih4buddinpir, 460. 

Shiréz, 100, 315, 450, 569, 694, 599, 
604. 

Shirwén, 132. 

Shor, 377. 

Shujé’atpdir (Shajé’atptir), 428. 

Shustar, 645, 605. 

Siélkot, 32, 365, 605n. 

Sijistan, 41a. 

Sikandrébéd, 332. 


Sikandrah (Bihishtébad), 211, 392n., 
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Sikri, vide Fathpir Sikri. 

Silhat, 332s. 

SimAévali, 286. 

Sind Sagar Duéb, 456s. 

Sindh, 143, 1792., 335, 335%., 362, 363, 
3642., 471, 644. 

Singror (Nawébganj), 320. 

Sirawand, 445. 

Sirdhanah (Mirat’h), 394. 

Sirdhéoli, 394. 

Sirgija, 122, 618. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistén, 314. 

Sitpur, 539. 

Siwénah Fort, 357, 399, 399%., 476. 

Siwistan, or Sahwa4n, 3352., 363, 363., 
472, 474, 490, 511, 614. 

Siyéh River, 384. 

Sodharah, 414x. 

Sohan River, 487. 

Somn&t, 326. 

Sorat’h, 621. 

Soron, 55, 616. 

Srinagar (Garhwal) 478; (Kashmir), 
346, 380. 

Sukk’har, 471, 516. 

Sultanpur, 172, 347, 644 ;—Bilahri,400; 
—in Gakk’har District, 456. 

Sultanpur River, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616. 

Sunnaém, 286. 

Sunnérgaon, 343, 400, 

Supa, 336. 


Surat, 31, 3-4n., 350, 354, 358, 386, 462, 
465, 543. 
Surkhéb River, 384. 


(Perens 316. 

Tabriz, 100, 101, 253, 497, 590, 603, 
61la. 

Tahrén (Teheran), 508, 599. 

Téibad, 366, 3662. 

Téiqén, 312. 

Tajpur (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Takaroi, vide Tukaroi. 

Takht i Sulaiman, 332. 

Talambah, 330. 

Taligaon, 4842. 

. Talinganah, 442n. 

Tandah (in Bengal), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
341, 350, 370, 436. 

Tanderah, 3995. 

Tarfan, 460. 

Tashkand, 540. 

Tattah (Thathah), 106, 143, 194, 206, 
279, 314, 317, 332, 335, 361, 362, 
3632., 364, 378, 420, 422, 451, 457, 
459, 472, 481, 511, 5762. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari. 

Terah Mount, 356, 361, 471. 

ThAlner, 503. 

Thanah Langar, 418. 

Thaéneswar, 104, 538, 

Thori, 398. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 37, 90, 132, 149, 201, 
297n., 310, 456, 474, 607x. 

Tibanpur, 393. 

Tihérah, 133, 396. 

Tilah, 486. 

Tilpat, 4165. 

Tilwaérah, or the Biah, 317. 

Tiranbak, 478. 

Tirmiz, 322. 

Tis-hah, 395. 
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Tissang, 395 (where wrong Zang). 
Todah, 283. 

Tons River (Ban4ras), 339. 
Tukaroi, in Orisé, 375, 379, 407- 
Tulsipur, 395. 

Turan, 23, 64, 65, 132. 

Turkey, 112, 132, 279. 

Turshiz, 606. 

Tus, 609. 


Uc, ss 


Udaipur, 357, 358, 400, 478, 519. 

Ujjain, 31, 312, 333, 373, 406, 429, 478, 
494, 5132. 

U'nchhod, 122, 618. 

Ondchah, 356, 458, 4582., 487, 488. 

U’ntgir (Ootgir), or Deogarh, 380. 

U’rchah, vide U’ndchah. 


\ aia (Panjab), 4142. 
Vhalnah, 394. 


V\ ASIT, 390. 


Werkopai, 6087. 


Vanes 82. 
Yazd, 92, 93, 603n., 616. 


Vise LISTAN, 333, 340, 344, 345, 
360. 

Zafarnagar, 503. 

Zahék (Zahdk-Bamiyén), 444, 456. 

Zamania, founded, 8320; 382, 427. 

Zauzibar, (Zangbaér) 279. 

Zirbad [Zerbad], east of Sumétra, 81, 
616. 
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